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SDJCERITT  THE  SOUL  OF  ELOQUENCE. 

How  ^all  we  learn  to  Bway  the  minds  of  men 
By  eloquence  7 — to  rule  them,  or  peisuade  ? — 
Do  you  seek  genuine  and  worthy  fame? 
Reason  and  honest  feeling  want  no  arts 
Of  utterance,  aek  no  toil  of  elocution! 
And,  when  you  speak  in  earnest,  do  you  need 
A  search  for  words  ?    Oh  I  these  fine  holiday  phniseB, 
1  places, 


In  which  you  robe  your  worn-out  ci 

These  scraps  of  paper  which  vou  crimp  and  curl 

And  twist  into  a  thousand  idle  shapes, 

These  filigree  ornaments,  are  good  for  nothing, — 

Cost  time  and  pains,  please  few.  impose  on  no  one; 

Are  unrefreahing  ns  the  wind  tnat  whistles, 

In  autumn,  'mong  the  dry  and  wrinkled  leaveB. 

If feding  does  not  prompt,  in  vain  you  strive. 

If  from  the  soul  the  laiigii^e  does  not  come, 

By  its  own  impulse,  to  impel  the  hearts 

Of  hearers  with  eo7n,munvxUtd  power, 

In  yain  you  strive,  in  vain  you  study  earnestly! 

Toil  on  forever,  piece  together  frajjinents. 

Cook  up  your  broken  scraps  of  sentences, 

And  blow,  with  puffing  breath,  a  strujaliiig  light, 

Glimmering  confusedly  now,  now  cold  in  ashes; 

Startle  the  school-boys  with  your  metaphors, — 

And,  if  such  food  may  suit  your  appetite. 

Win  the  vain  wonder  of  nppkuding  children, — 

But  never  hope  to  stir  llie  fiearta  of  mm, 

And  mould  the  souls  of  many  inio  one, 

By  words  which  come  not  native /rom  ihehearl! 
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CURFEW  MUST  NOT  RING  TO-NIGHT. 

England's  sun  was  slowly  ratting  o'er  the  hills  so  far  away, 
FilnnK  all  the  land  with  beautv  at  the  close  of  one  sad  day ; 
And  the  last  rays  kiss'd  the  forehead  of  a  man  and  maiden  fair, 
He  with  step  su  slow  and  weakened,  she  with  sunny,  float- 
ing hair; 
He  with  sad  bjwed  head,  and  thoughtful,  she  with  lips  so 

cold  and  white, 
Struggling  to  keep  back  the  murmar,''Curiew  must  not  Kng 

"  Seston,"  Bessie's  white  lips  falt«red,  pointing  to  the  prison 

old. 
With  its  walls  BO  dark  and  gloomy, — walls  so  dark,  and  damp, 

and  eold, — 
"I've  a  lover  in  that  prison,  doomed  this  very  night  to  die, 
At  the  ringing  of  the  Curfew,  and  no  earthly  help  is  nigh. 
Cromwell  will   not   come  till  sunset,"  and  her  face  grew 

strangely  white, 
Ab  she  spoke  in  husky  whispers,  "Curfeir  must  not  ring  to- 

"  Bessie,"  calmly  spoke  the  sexton— every  word  pierced  her 

young  heart 
Like  a  thousand  gleaming  arrows — like  a  deadly  poisoned 

"Long,  long  years  I've  rung  the  Curfew  from  that  gloomy 

shadowed  tower; 
Every  evening,  just  at  sunset,  it  has  told  the  twilight  hour; 
I  have  done  my  duty  ever,  tried  to  do  it  just  and  right. 
Mow  I'm  old,  I  will  not  miss  it;  girl,  the  Curfew  rings  to- 
Wild  her  eyes  and  pale  her  features,  stem  and  white  her 

thoughtful  brow. 


"At  the  ringing  of  the  Curfew— Bssil  Underwood  murf  die." 
And  her  breath  came  fast  and  faster,  and  her  eyes  grew  large 

and  bright — 
One  low  murmur,  scarcely  spoken — "Curfew  mvtl  twrt  ring 

to-night ! " 

She  with  light  step  bounded  forward,  sprang  within  the  old 

church  door. 
Left  the  old  man  coming  slowly,  paths  he'd  trod  so  oft  be* 
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Not  one  moment  paused  the  m&iden,  but  with  cheek  uid 

brow  aglow. 
Staggered  np  the  gloomy  tower,  where  the  bell  swuiLg  to  and 

Then  she  climbed  the  slimy  ladder,  dark,  without  one  ray 

of  light. 
Upward  still,  her  pale  lipe  saying;  "Curfew  shall  not  ring 

to-night." 

She  has  reached  the  topmost  ladder,  o'er  her  hangs  the  great 
dark  bell. 

And  the  awful  gloom  beneath  her,  like  the  pathway  down 
to  hell; 

See,  the  ponderous  tongue  is  swinging,  tis  the  hour  of  Cur- 
few now— 

And  the  sight  tms  chilled  her  bosom,  stopped  her  breath 
and  paled  her  brow. 

Shall  she  let  it  ring?  No,  neverl  her  eyes  flash  with  sudden 
light. 

As  she  springs  and  grasps  it  firmly — "  Curfew  shall  not  ring 
to-nightt'' 

Out  she  Bwnng,  fex  out,  the  city  seemed  a  tiny  speck  below ; 
There, twist  heaven  and  earth  suspended,  as  the  bell  swung 

to  and  tro ; 
And  the  half-deaf  Sexton  ringing  (years  he  had  not  heard 

the  bell,} 
And  he  thought  the  twilight  Curfew  rang  young  Basil's  fUner- 

al  knell; 
Still  the  maiden  clinging  firmly,  cheek  and  brow  so  pale  and 

white, 
11  led  her  I 

ringto-niglu. 

It  wa«  o'er— the  bell  ceased  swaying,  and  the  mniden  step- 
ped once  more 

Firmly  on  the  damp  old  ladder,  where  for  Liundred  years 
before 

Human  foot  had  not  been  planted ;  and  what  she  thi'i  n^;ht 
had  done. 

Should  be  told  in  long  vears  after — as  the  rays  of  settingsini 

Light  the  sky  with  mellow  beauty,  aged  sires  with  heads  of 
white, 

Tell  their  children  why  the  Curfew  did  not  ring  that  one 
sad  night. 

O'er  the  distant  hills  came  Cromwell ;  Bessie  saw  him,  and 
hei*  brow, 

Uitely  white  with  uckening  terror,  glows  with  sadd«n  beau- 
ty now; 
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At  his  feet  she  told  her  etory,  ehowed  her  faAnde  all  bniiaed 

and  torn ; 
And  her  sweet  young  &ce  bo  lia^gard,  with  a  loolc  so  ead 

and  worn, 
Tonched  hia  heart  with  sudden  pity — lit  his  eyes  with  misty 

light ; 
"Go,  yiaur  lover  lives!"  cried  Cromwell;  "Curfew  shall  not 
ring  to-night." 


ELOCUTION.— N.  H.  Gillespie. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
Elocution.  Authors  and  teachers  have  furnished  ex&allent 
rules  for  pronunciation  and  the  correct  modulation  of  the 
voice ;  they  have  explained  the  nature  aod  u^  of  stress,  vol- 
ume, pitch,  slides,  inflections,  and  all  the  other  elements 
which  enter  into  correct  reading  and  speitking. 

This  drill,  however,  though  very  useful  and  even  neces- 
sary to  a  successful  cultivation  of  the  art  of  speaking,  will 
never  make  an  elocutionist.  It  may  render  a  man  a  good 
mimic  or  imitator,  but  that  is  all. 

To  become  an  elocutionist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
one  must  learn  to  do  wh:tt  Dr.  Johnson  declared  was  done 
by  Garrick,  the  celebrated  actor.  When  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  reputation  attained  by  that  wonderful  interpreter  ol 
Shakapeare,  he  replied ;  "  Oh,  sir,  he  deserves  everything  he 
has  acquired,  for  having  seized  the  soul  of  Shakspeare,  for 
having  embodie<l  it  in  himself,  and  for  having  expanded  ita 
glory  over  the  world !"  Yes,  herein  lies  the  secret  of  elocu- 
tion ;  one  must  seize  the  soul  of  the  author  whose  thoughMb 
he  would  reproduce ;  he  must  embody  that  soul  in  himseil, 
making  it  a  part  of  his  own  being,  and  then  he  will  speak 
with  that  forcible  eloquence  which  alone  deserves  the  name 
of  elocution. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  if  a  man  does  not  fully  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  the  author  whom  he  wishes  to  repro- 
duce, he  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  present  the 
thoiightaof  that  author  to  hisheareis.  Hence,  the  firetstep 
toward  good  speaking  consists  in  mastering  the  thoughts, — 
the  meaning — involved  in  the  piece  to  be  rendered,    l^is  if 
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rfCcomplifdicd  by  a  careful  analyBis  of  the  author's  worlc, 
nocing  the  logical  connectioii  cf  ideas,  and  determining  ths 
object  which  the  author  had  in  view  when  he  wrote  the  piece 
in  queetion.  This  is  the  first  step,  but  by  no  means  the  most 
important. 

Having  ascertained  the  meaning  of  the  author,  the  next 
and  most  important  step  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  it,  to  seize 
ami  embody  in  one's  self  the  soul  of  the  author.  This  ie  ac- 
complished by  studying  carefully  the  character  of  the  man, 
ascertaining  his  peculiarities,  his  habita  of  thought,  his  natu- 
tal  disposition  and  temper — in  a  word,  the  tone  of  his  mind. 

Then  comes  the  last  step,  which  con^sts  in  putting  one's 
«elf  in  that  man's  place,  creating  in  one's  self,  for  the  time  at 
least,  a  tone  and  habit  of  thought  similar  to  his,  and  striving 
to  feel  as  he  most  likely  felt  while  writing,  or  as  he  would 
probably  feel  were  he  to  delivefr  orally  what  he  had  written. 

Thus  prepared,  and  "worked  up"  into  the  spirit  of  the 
author,  the  speaker  may  fearlessly  come  forward,  and  feel 
perfectly  confident  that  with  ordinary  speaking  ability  he 
will  express  forcibly  the  thoi^hts  of  the  author.  And  this 
tu  true  elocution. 


THE  BACHELORS. 


Hie  naturalists  say  that  theee  singular  creatures 
Are  alike  in  theirnabits,  their  form,  and  their  features; 
The  Benedicks  think  that  their  senses  are  small. 
Whilst  women  affirm  they  have  no  sense  at  all. 
But  are  curious  compounds  of  very  strange  stuff, 
\nflexible,  hard,  and  exceedingly  tough : — 
The  old  ones  have  wigs,  and  tne  youn^  ones  have  hair. 
And  they  scent  it,  and  curl  it,  and  friz  it  with  caie, 
And  turn  it  to  dark  should  it  chance  to  be  fair. 

Thej[  are  ramblers  and  wanderers,  never  at  home. 
Making  sure  of  a  welcome  wherever  they  roam; 
And  every  one  knows  that  the  Bachelor  b  den 
Is  a  room  set  apart  for  these  singular  men — 
A  nook  in  the  clouds,  perhaps  five  by  four, 
Thotigb  sometimes,  indeed,  it  may  be  rather  more — 
With  skylight,  or  no  light,  ghosts,  goblins,  and  gloom. 
And  every  where  known  as  the  Bachelor's  Boom, 
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These  creatures,  'tie  said,  are  not  valued  at  all, 

Eicept  when  the  herd  give  a  Bachelor's  ball ; 

Then  drese'd  in  their  best,  in  their  gold-broidered  vest, 

Tie  allowed,  as  a  &ct,  that  thev  act  with  much  tact. 

And  they  lisf)  out,  "  How  do  ?    and  they  coo  and  they  sue, 

And  they  smile  Tor  awhile,  their  ^ueatH  to  beguile, 

Condescending  and  bending,  for  tear  of  oSendii^ : 

Though  inert,  they  expect  to  be  pert,  and  to  flirt. 

And  tliey  turn  and  they  twist,  and  are  great  hands  at  whint; 

And  they  whirl  and  they  twirl — they  whisk  and  are  brisk, 

And  (hey  whiz  and  thev  qui*,  and  they  spy  with  their  eye, 

And  they  sigh  as  they  fly, 

For  they  meet  to  be  sweet,  and  are  fleet  on  their  feet. 

Pattering,  and  flattering,  and  chattering — 

Spluttering,  and  Huttenng,  and  buttering — 

Advancing,  and  glancing,  and  dancing,  and  prancing. 

And  bumpmg  and  jumping,  and  stumping,  and  thumping — 

Sounding  and  bounding  around  and  around. 

And  sliding  and  gliding  with  minuet  pace — 

Pirouetting,  and  sitting  with  infinite  grace. 

They  like  dashing  and  flashing,  lashing  and  splashing, 

Racing  and  pacing,  chasing  and  lacing ; 

They  are  flittering  and  glittering,  gnlmnt  and  gay, 

Yawning  all  morning,  and  lounging  all  day ; 

Love  iivmg  in  London,  life  loitering  away 

At  their  clubs  in  the  dubs,  or  with  beaux  in  the  rows. 

Or,  what's  propera,  at  the  opera, 

R«iehing  home  in  the  morning— fle !  fie  I  sirs,  for  shame— 

At  uc  hour,  for  their  sakes,  I  won't  venture  to  name. 

But  when  the  bachelor-boy  grows  old, 
And  these  butterfly  days  are  past — 
When  threescore  years  their  tale  have  told. 
And  the  days  are  wet,  and  the  nights  are  cold, 
And  something  more  is  required  than  gold 
Hb  heart  to  cheer,  and  his  hearth  uphold- 
When,  in  fact,  he  finds  he's  completely  sold. 
And  the  world  can  grumble,  and  women  can  scold-— 
His  sun  setting  fast,  and  hia  tale  being  told, 
He  then  repents  at  last ! 

WKen  he,  at  length,  is  an  odd  old  man. 
With  no  warmer  friend  than  a  warming-pan, 
He  is  fidgety,  fretful,  and  frowsty— in  fine, 
Loves  self,  and  his  bed,  and  hh  dinner,  and  wine; 
And  he  rates  and  he  prates,  and  reads  the  debatM, 
And  abuses  the  workt,  and  the  women  he  hatea. 
And  is  cosing  and  prosing,  and  dosing  all  day, 
And  snoring,  and  roaring,  and  boring  away ; 
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A.nd  he'H  huSy,  and  etuffy.  and  puSy,  and  eiiufly, 

And  muatf ,  and  furty,  and  maty,  and  crusty ; 

Sneeiing,  and  wheezing,  and  teasing,  and  feezing. 

And  grumbling,  and  fumbling,  and  mumbling,  and  stum bUnjii 

Falling,  and  bawling,  and  crawling,  and  eprawling, 

Withering,  and  dithering,  and  quiverin?,  and  ehiveiuig 

Waking,  and  aching,  and  quaking  and  snaking, 

Ailing,  and  wailing,  and  always  bewailing, 

Wearj^,  and  dreary,  and  nothing  that's  cheery, 

Groaning,  and  moaning,  bis  Belfiehnees  owning; 

And  crying,  and  slgbing,  while  lying  and  dying, 

Grievine  and  heann^,  though  naught  he  is  leavinr 

But  wetQtb  and  ill  health,  and  his  pelf,  and  hitnselL 

Then  he  sends  for  a  doctor  to  care  or  to  kill. 

With  his  wonderful  skill, 

And  a  very  big  bill. 

All  of  which  is  worth  nil, 
Itot  who  givoa  him  offenee,  as  well  as  a  piQ, 
Dy  dropping  a  hint  about  making  hil  wUtf 

For  the  game's  np  at  last, 

The  grave  die  is  cast, 
Never  was  fretful  antiquity  mended — 
80  the  lonely  life  of  the  bachelor'a  ended. 

Nobody  mourns  him,  nobody  sighs, 

Nobody  misses  him,  nobody  cries; 

For  whether  a  fool,  or  whether  he's  wise. 

Nobody  grieves  when  a  bachelor  dies. 
Now,  fuentlemen  I  mark  me,  for  this  is  the  life 
That  IS  led  bv  a  man  never  biess'd  with  a  wife; 
And  this  is  tne  way  that  he  yields  ap  his  breath. 
Attested  by  all  who  are  in  at  the  death. 


WE  SHALL  KNOW.— Annie  Hbrbmit. 

When  the  mists  have  rolled  in  splendor 

From  the  beauty  of  the  hills, 
And  the  sunshine,  warm  and  tender, 

Falls  in  kisses  on  the  rills, 
We  may  read  Love's  shining  lett«r 

In  the  rainbow  of  the  spray. 
We  shall  know  each  other  belter 

When  the  mista  have  cleared  away,— 
We  shall  know  as  we  are  known. 
Nevermore  to  walk  alone. 
In  the  dawning  of  the  morninK, 

When  the  mists  have  cleared  away. 
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IT  we  err  in  human  blindneaa 

And  forget  tbat  we  are  duet, 
If  we  miss  the  law  of  kindness 

When  we  struggle  to  be  iuat. 
Snowy  wingB  of  peace  ehall  cover 

All  the  paiu  that  hides  away, 
When  the  weary  watch  is  over, 

And  the  miHts  have  cleared  away,—* 
We  shall  know  as  we  are  known. 
Nevermore  to  walk  alone, 
In  the  dawning  of  (he  morninft 

When  the  mista  have  cleared  away. 

When  the  silvery  mist  has  veiled  HB 

From  the  faces  of  our  own. 
Oil  we  deem  their  love  has  failed  na 

And  we  tread  our  path  alone; 
We  should  see  them  near  and  truly. 


If  the  mists  were  cleared  away. 

We  shall  know  as  we  arelcnown. 
Nevermore  to  walk  alone,    . 

In  the  dawning  of  the  morning, 
When  the  mists  have  cleared  awa^. 

When  the  mists  have  risen  above  ua, 

As  our  Father  knows  his  own, 
Face  to  face  with  those  that  love  us. 

We  shall  know  as  we  are  known ; 
Love,  beyond  the  orient  meadows, 

Floats  the  golden  frinfteof  day; 
Heart  to  heart  we  bide  the  shadows^ 

Till  the  mista  have  cleared  away. 
We  shall  know  as  we  are  known, 
Nevermore  to  walk  alone, 
"When  the  Day  of  Lipht  is  dawning, 

And  the  mists  have  cleared  away. 


GUILTY  OR  NOT  GUILTY. 

8he  stood  ai  the  Iwr  of  justice, 

A  creature  wan  aii<l  wild, 
In  form  too  timnll  fur  a  woman. 

In  features  too  old  for  u  child. 
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For  a  look  ■«>  worn  and  pathetic 
Was  Btampv'i  on  her  pule  young  face, 

It  seemed  lung  years  of  Buffering 
Must  have  lett  that  ailent  trace. 


"le  Mary  McGuira,  ijyon  p  ■jaee  sir," 

"And  your  age?  —   I  am  turned  fifteen." 

"Wei!.  ^Iflry,"  and  then  from  a  paper 
He  alowly  and  gravely  read, 

"  You  are  charged  here— I'm  sorry  to  Hay  ifr- 
Witb  stealing  three  loavet)  of  i>read. 

"You  look  not  like  an  offen<ler, 

And  I  hope  that  vou  can  Khow 
The  charge  to  be  fiilee.    Now,  tell  me, 

Are  you  guilty  of  this,  or  no?" 
A  passionate  burat  of  weeping 

Was  at  first  her  sole  reply, 
But  she  dried  her  eyes  in  u  moment, 

And  looked  iu  the  judge's  eye. 

"  I  will  tell  you  iust  how  it  waa,  sir. 

My  &ther  and  mother  are  dead, 
And  my  little  brother  and  siittera 

Were  hungry  and  asked  me  for  bread. 
At  first  I  earned  it  for  them 

By  working  hard  all  day, 
Bnt  somehow  times  were  bad,  sir, 

And  the  work  all  fell  away. 

•  I  could  get  no  more  employment  j 

The  weather  waa  bitter  cold, 
The  young  ones  <iried  and  shivered — 

(Little  Johnny  's  but  four  years  old;}-" 
Bo,  what  was  I  to  do,  sir? 

I  am  guilty,  but  do  not  condemn, 
I  took — oh,  was  it  tUvUirigf — 

The  bread  to  give  to  them." 

Every  man  in  the  court-room — 

Gray-beard  and  thoughtk'ws  youth- 
Knew,  as  he  looked  upon  her. 

That  (he  prisoner  spake  tlie  truth, 
Out  from  their  pockets  came  kerchieft^ 

Out  from  their  eyee  sprung  tears, 
And  out  from  old  lude<l  wallets 

Treasures  hoarded  for  years. 
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The  judge's  fiii»  was  a  study — 

The  BtrangoBt  you  ever  saw. 
As  be  clsiLTed  hia  throat  and  murmured 

Something  about  the  law. 
Por  one  so  learned  in  Bui^h  matters. 

So  wise  ia  dealing  with  men, 
He  seemed,  on  a  simple  question, 

Sorely  puzzled  just  theo. 

But  no  one  blamed  him  or  woodered, 
When  at  last  these  words  they  heard 

"The  sentence  of  thia  young  prisoner 
Is,  Ear  the  present,  deferred." 

And  no  one  blamed  him  or  wondered 
When  be  went  to  her  and  smiled, 


ODE  FOR  DECORATION  DAY. 

Henby  PErEBBOM. 

Bring  flowers  to  strew  t^n 

With  fVagrant  purple  rain 

Of  lilacs,  and  of  roses  white  and  red, 

The  dwellings  of  our  dead,  our  glorious  deadi 

Let  the  bella  ring  a  solemn  funeral  chime, 

And  wild  war-music  briiiE  anew  the  time 

When  they  who  sleep  beneath 

Were  full  of  \igorous  breath, 
And  in  their  lusty  manho»>d  sallied  forth. 

Holding  in  strong  right  hand 

The  fortunes  of  ttic  land, 
The  pride  and  power  and  safety  of  the  NorthI 
It  seems  but  yesterday 
The  long  and  proud  array — 


As  North  and  South,  like  two  huge  icebercs,  ground 
Against  eat:h  other  with  convulsive  bound, 
And  the  whole  world  stood  still 

To  view  the  mighty  war,  • 

And  hear  the  thunderous  roar. 
While  sheeted  lightnings  wrapped  each  plain  and  hill. 
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AUs  I  how  few  came  back 

From  battle  and  from  wrack  I 
AIue!  how  muiiy  lie 


Sweeter,  I  think  their  Bleep, 

More  peaceful  and  more  deep, 

Cuuld  they  but  know  their  wounds  were  not  in  Tain, 

Could  they  but  hear  the  grand  triumphal  etrain. 

And  see  tneir  homes  unnuirred  by  hostile  tread. 

Ah  1  let  us  truflt  it  is  so  with  our  dead — 

That  thev  the  thrilling  joy  of  triumph  feel. 

And  in  tnat  joy  disdain  the  foemaus  steei 

We  mourn  for  all,  but  each  dolh  think  of  one 

More  prei'jous  to  the  heart  than  aught  beside — 
Bome  father,  brother,  husband,  or  some  son 

Who  came  not  back,  or  coming,  sank  and  died, — 

In  him  the  whole  sad  list  is  glorified ! 
"He  fell  'fore  Richmond,  in  the  seven  long  days 

When  battle  raged  fkim  morn  lilt  blood-dewed  eve, 
And  lies  there,"  one  pale,  widowed  mourner  says, 

And  know6  not  most  to  triumph  or  to  grieve. 
"My  boy  fell  at  Fair  Oaks,"  anotuer  sighs ; 
"And  mine  at  Gcttyabui^  I "  his  neighbor  cries. 

And  that  great  name  each  sad-ey^  listener  thrillg. 
I  think  of  one  who  vanished  when  the  press 
Of  battle  surged  along  tho  Wildemesa, 

And  mourned  the  North  upon  her  thousand  hills. 

Oh!  gallant  brothers  of  the  generous  South, 

Foes  for  a  day  and  brothers  for  all  time, 
I  charge  you  by  the  memories  of  our  youth, 

By  Yorktown's  field  and  Montezuma's  clime, 
Hold  our  dead  sacred — let  them  quietly  rest 
In  your  unnumbered  vales,  where  God  thought  beet  I 
Your  vines  and  flowers  learned  long  siuce  to  forgive, 
And  o'er  their  graves  a  'broidered  mantle  weave ; 
Be  you  OS  kind  as  they  are,  and  the  word 
Shall  reach  the  Northland  with  each  summer  bird, 
And  though ta  as  sweet  as  summer  shall  awake 
Reaponsive  to  your  kindness,  and  shall  make 
Our  peace  the  peace  of  brothers  once  again, 
Aud  Danish  utterly  the  days  of  pain. 

And  ye  I  0  Northmen !  be  ye  not  outdone 

In  Kenerou^tbouf^ht  and  deed. 
We  aU  dd  need  forgivenese,  every  one ; 
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A  soul  mure  daring,  resolute,  and  brave 

Ke'er  won  a  world's  applause ! 
(A  brave  man's  hatred  pauses  ut  the  tomb.) 
For  him  some  Southern  home  was  robed  in  gloom, 
Some  wife  or  mother  looked  with  longing  eyes 
Through  the  &id  daj'a  and  nights  with  tears  and  sighs,— 
Hov«  slowly  hiirdening  into  gaunt  Despair. 


Yes,  bring  fresh  flowers  and  strew  the  soldier's  gtsve, 

Whether  he  proudly  lies 

Beneath  our  Northern  skies. 
Or  where  the  Southern  palms  their  branches  wave  I 
Let  the  bells  toil  and  wild  war-music  swell, 

And  for  one  day  the  thought  of  all  the  past — 

Of  all  those  memories  vast- 
Come  back  and  haunt  us  with  its  mighty  spell  I 
Bring  flowers,  then  once  again. 
And  strew  with  fragrant  rain 
Of  lilacs,  and  of  roses  white  and  red. 
The  dwellings  of  our  dead. 


BUCK  FANSHAWS  FtTNERAL.— Mark  Twain. 

Somebody  has  said  that  in  order  to  know  a  community, 
one  must  observe  the  style  of  its  fiinerals  and  know  what 
manner  of  men  they  bury  with  most  ceremony.  I  can  not 
say  which  daas  we  burled  with  most  eclat  in  our  "  flush  times," 
the  distinguished  public  benefactor  or  the  distinguished 
rough — possibly  the  two  chief  grades  or  grand  divisions  ol 
society  honored  their  illustrious  dead  about  equally;  and 
hence,  no  doubt,  the  philosopher  I  have  quoted  from  would 
have  needed  to  sec  two  representative  fiinerals  in  Virginia 
before  forming  his  estimate  of  the  people. 

There  was  a  grand  time  over  Buck  Fansbaw  when  he  died. 
He  wasa  representativecitizen.  He  had  "killed  his  man,"  not 
in  his  own  quarrel  to  be  sure,  but  in  defense  of  a  stranger 
beset  by  numbers.  He  had  kept  a  sumptuous  saloon.  He  had 
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been  the  proprietor  of  e.  daehing  helpmeet,  whom  he  could 
have  discarded  without  the  formality  of  a  divorce.  He  had 
held  a  high  position  in  the  fire  department,  and  had  been  a 
very  Warwick  in  polities.  When  he  died  there  was  great 
lamentation  throughout  the  town,  but  especially  in  the  vast 
bottom-stratum  of  society. 

On  the  inquest  it  wtta  shown  that  Buck  Fanshaw,  in  tha 
delirium  of  a  wasting  typhoid  fever,  had  taken  arsenic,  shot 
himself  through  the  body,  cut  his  throat,  and  jumped  out  ol 
a  four-story  window  and  broken  his  neck,  and,  after  due  de< 
liberation,  the  jury,  sad  ;uid  tea^Ail,  but  with  intelligence 
unblindedby  its  sorrow,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "death  by  the 
visitation  of  Providence."  What  could  the  world  do  without 
juries  1 

Prodigious  preparations  were  made  for  the  funeral  All 
(he  vehicles  in  town  were  hired,  all  the  saloons  were  put  in 
mouming,all  the  municipal  and  fire-company  flags  were  hung 
at  half-mast  and  all  the  firemen  ordered  to  muster  in  uni- 
form, and  bring  their  machines  duly  draped  in  black. 

How — let  us  remark  in  parenthe^s — as  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  iiad  representative  adventurers  in  the  Silverland, 
and  as  each  adventurer  had  brought  the  slang  of  hu<  nation 
or  his  locality  with  him,  the  combination  made  the  plang  of 
Kevadathe  richest  and  the  most  infinitely  varied  and  copi- 
ous that  had  ever  ensled  anywhere  in  the  world,  perhaps, 
except  in  the  mines  of  California  in  the  "  early  days."  Plang 
was  the  language  of  Nevada.  It  was  hard  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon without  it,  and  he  understood.  Such  phrases  as  "  You 
bet  r  "  Oh,  no  I  reckon  not ! "  "  No  Irish  need  apply,"  and  a 
hundred  others,  became  so  common  as  to  &11  from  the  lips 
of  a  speaker  unconsdonsly — and  very  often  when  they  did 
not  touch  th«  subject  under  discussion  and  consequently  fidl- 
ed  to  mean  anything. 

Regretfdl  resobitiona  were  passed  and  various  committees 
appointed;  amongothere,  a  committee  of  one  was  deputed  to 
tall  on  the  minister — afraple,  gentle,epiritual  new  fledgling 
from  an  east«m  theologiral  seminary,  and  be  yet  unacquaint* 
ed  with  the  wayeof  the  mines.  The  committee-man, "Bcottf" 
Briggs,  made  hi«  visit. 
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Being  admitted  to  his  presence,  he  sat  down  before  the 
clergyman,  placed  bis  flro-hut  on  an  unfinished  manuBcript 
Bermon  under  the  minister'a  nose,  took  from  it  a  red  silk 
handkerchief,  wiped  his  brow,  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  dismal 
impresHiveness,  explanatory  of  his  business.  He  choked  und 
even  shed  tears,  but  with  an  effort  he  mastered  hie  voice,aiid 
■aid,  in  lugubrious  tones: 

"Are  you  the  duck  that  runs  tlie  gospel-mill  next  dooil' 

"Am  I  the^pardun  me,  I  believe  I  do  not  uuderatand," 

With  another  sigh  aud  a  half  sob,  Scotty  rejoined ; 

"  Why  you  see  we  are  in  a  bit  of  trouble,  and  the  boys 
thought  maybe  you'd  give  us  a  lift,  if  we'd  tackle  you,  that  is, 
if  I've  got  the  rights  of  it,  and  you're  the  head  clerk  of  the 
doiology  works  next  door." 

"  I  am  the  shepherd  in  charge  of  the  flock  whose  fold  is 
next  door." 

"The  which?" 

"  The  spiritual  adviser  of  the  little  company  of  believers 
whose  sanctuary  adjoins  these  premises." 

Scotty  scratched  his  head,  reflected  a  moment,  and  then 

"  You  mther  hold  over  me,  pard.  I  reckon  I  cant  call 
that  card.    Ante  and  pasa  the  buck." 

"  How  ?  I  beg  your  pardon.  What  did  I  understand  yon 
to  say?" 

"  Well,  you've  ruther  got  the  bulge  on  me.  Or  maybe 
we've  both  got  the  bulge,  somehow.  You  don't  smoke  me  and 
I  don't  smoke  you.  You  see  one  of  the  bays  has  passed  in 
his  checks,  and  we  want  to  ^ve  him  a  good  send  off,  and  so 
the  thing  I'm  on  now  is  to  roust  out  somebody  to  jerk  a  little 
chin-music  for  us,  and  wnltz  him  through  handsome." 

"  My  friend,  I  seem  to  grow  more  and  more  bewildered. 
Your  observations  are  wholly  incomprehensible  tome.  Can 
yon  not  simplify  them  someway?  At  first  I  thought  per- 
haps I  understood  you,  but  I  grope  now.  Would  it  nut  ex- 
pedite matters  if  you  restricted  yourself  to  categorii«lstat«- 
ment«  of  foot  unincumbered  with  obstructing  accumulationf 
of  metaphor  and  allegory  ?" 

Another  pause  and  more  leflection.    Then  Soottysald: 

"  m  hav»  to  pass,  I  judge." 
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-How?" 

"You've  Toieed  me  out,  pard." 

"  I  still  Ml  to  catch  your  meaning." 

*  Why,  that  last  lead  of  your'n  is  too  many  for  me— thaf  e 
the  idea.    I  can't  neither  trump  nor  follow  suit." 

The  clergyman  Bank  back  in  hie  chair  perplexed.  Scotty 
leaned  hie  head  on  hla  hand,  and  gave  himself  up  to  reflec- 
tion.   Presently  hie  fiice  came  np,  sorrowful,  but  confident. 

"  I'vB  got  it  now,  ao's  you  can  savvy,"  said  he.  What  we 
want  is  a  gospel-sharp.    See?" 

"  A  what  ?  " 

"  Gospel-eharp.    Vatsoa." 

"Otl    Why  did  you  not  Bay  so  before?    I  amadergy 

"  Now  you  talk  1  Yon  see  my  blind,  and  straddle  it  like  a 
man.  Put  it  there  I" — extending*  brawny  paw,  which  closed 
over  the  minister's  bduU  hand  and  gave  it  a  shake  indicative 
of  itetemal  sympathy  and  fervent  gratification, 

"Now  we're  all  right,  pard.  Let's  start  fresh.  Don't  yon 
mmd  me  snuffling  a  little,  becuz  we're  in  a  power  of  trouble. 
You  see  one  of  the  boys  baa  gone  up  the  fiume— " 

"Gone  where?" 

"  Up  the  flume— throw'd  up  the  sponge,  you  know. " 

"Thrown  up  the  sponge?" 

"  Ye»— kicked  the  bucket—" 

"  Ah— has  departed  to  that  mysterioos  country  from  whoee 
bourne  no  traveler  returns." 

"  Return  ?    Well  I  reckon  not    Why,  pard,  he's  dead  !  " 

"Yea,  I  understand." 

"Oh,  you  do?  Well,  I  thought  maybe  you  might  be  get- 
ting tangled  some  more.     Vea,  you  see  he's  dead  again—" 

"Again!    Why,  has  he  ever  been  deatf  before?" 

"Dead  before?  No.  Do  you  reckon  a  man  haagotas 
many  lives  as  a  cab?  But  you  bet  he's  awful  dead  now,  poor 
old  boy,  and  I  wish  I'd  never  seen  this  day,  I  dont  want 
no  better  friend  than  Buck  Fanehaw,  I  know'd  him  by  the 
hack ;  and  when  I  know  a  man  like  him,  I  freeze  to  him — yon 
hilar  me.  Take  him  all  round,  pard,  there  never  was  a  bulli- 
er  man  In  the  mines.  No  man  ever  know'd  Buck  Fanehaw 
%o  fo  buck  on  a  Mend.    But  it's  all  up,  you  know ;  it's  all  up. 
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It  ain't  no  use.    They've  scooped  him  I " 

"Scooped  him?" 

"  Yes— death  haa  Well,  well,  well,  we've  got  to  pve  him 
up.  Yee,  indeed.  It's  a  kind  of  a  hard  world  after  all,  aiu't 
it  7  But,  pard,  he  was  a  rustler.  You  ought  to  Been  him  get 
started  ouce.  He  was  a  bully  boy  with  a  glass  eye  I  Just 
spit  in  his  fece,  and  give  him  room  according  to  his  strength, 
and  it  was  just  beautiful  to  see  him  peel  and  go  in.  He  wa. 
the  worst  sou  of  a  thief  that  ever  draw'd  breath.  Pard,  I^ 
was  on  it.    He  was  on  it  bigger  than  an  injun  1 " 

"On  it?    On  what?" 

"  On  the  shoot.  On  the  shoulder.  On  the  fight.  Unde* 
Btand?  He  didn't  give  a  continental — for  anybody.  Beg  you, 
pardon,  friend,  for  coming  ao  near  saying  a  cusa  word— bui 
you  see  I'm  on  an  awful  strain  in  this  palaver,  on  account  tA 
having  to  cramp  down  and  draw  everything  so  mild.  But 
we've  got  to  give  him  up.  There  un't  any  getting  around 
Ihat,  I  don't  reckon.     Now  if  we  can  get  you  to  help  plan* 

"  Preach  the  funeral  discourse  7  Assist  at  the  obsequies  7  " 
"  Obs'quies  is  good.  Yes.  That's  it ;  that's  our  little  game. 
We  are  going  to  get  up  the  thing  regardless,  yon  know.  Ho 
was  always  nifty  him.sclf,  and  so  you  bet  you  hie  funera'. 
ain't  going  to  be  no  slouch  ;  solid  silver  door-plate  on  hi« 
coffin,  six  plumes  on  the  hearse,  and  a  nigger  on  the  box, 
with  a  biled  shirt  and  a  plug  hat  on — how's  that  for  high? 
And  well  take  care  of  yoa,  pard.  We'll  £x  you  all  right. 
There  will  be  a  kerridgc  for  you;  and  whatever  you  want 
you  just  'ecapeout,and  we'll  tend  toit.  We've  got  a  shebang 
fixed  up  for  you  to  stand  behind  in  No.  I's  house,  and  dont 
you  l>e  afraid.  Just  go  in  and  toot  your  horn,  if  you  don't 
sell  a  clam.  Put  Buck  through  as  bully  as  you  can,  pard,  for 
anylwdy  that  know'd  him  will  tell  you  that  he  was  one  o( 
the  whitest  men  that  was  ever  in  the  mines.  You  cant 
draw  it  too  strong,  lie  never  could  stand  it  to  see  things  goin" 
wrong.  He's  done  more  to  make  this  town  peaceable  than 
any  man  in  it.  I've  seen  him  liek  four  greasers  in  eleven 
minutes,  myself  If  a  thing  wanted  re^iluting,  he  wam't  a 
man  to  go  browsing  around  after  somebody  to  do  it,  but  he 
would  prance  In  and  regulate  it  himselt  He  warn't  a  Catho- 
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lie ;  but  it  did'at  make  no  difierence  about  that  when  it  came 
down  to  what  a  man's  rights  was — and  so,  when  some  roughs 
jiunped  the  Catholic  boneyard  and  started  |o  xtake  out  town 
lots  in  it,  he  went  for  'em,  and  he  cleaned  'em  too !  I  was 
there,  pard,  and  I  seen  it  myself" 

"  That  was  very  well,  indeed — a*,  least  the  impulse  was — 
whether  the  act  was  entirely  defeni^tble  or  not.  Had  deceas- 
ed any  reliKiouR  coDvictiona7  Tliut  is  to  say.  did  he  feel  a 
dependence  upon,  or  acknowlei%o  allegiance  to  a  higher 
power?" 

More  reflection. 

"  I  reckon  you've  stumped  me  ^ain,  pard.  Conid  you  Bay 
it  over  once  more,  and  say  it  slow?" 

"  Well,  to  simplify  it  somewhat,  was  he,  or  rather,  had  he 
ever  been  connected  with  any  oi^nization  sequestered  from 
secular  concerns  and  devoted  to  self-Bacrifice  in  the  interests 
of  morality?" 

"  All  down  but  nine — set  'em  up  on  the  other  alley,  pard," 

"What  did  I  understand  you  to  say?" 

"Why,  you're  most  too  many  for  me,  you  know.  When 
yon  get  in  with  your  left,  I  hunt  grass  every  time.  Every 
time  you  draw,  you  fill ;  but  I  don't  seem  to  have  any  luck. 
Let's  have  a  now  deal." 

"How?    Begin  again?" 

"That's  it." 

"  Very  welL    Was  he  a  good  man ,  and—" 

"  There — I  see  that ;  don't  put  up  another  chip  till  I  look 
at  my  hand.  A  good  man  says  you  7  Pard,  it  un't  no  name 
for  it  He  was  the  best  man  that  evei^pard,  you  would 
have  doted  on  that  man.  He  could  lam  any  galoot  of  his 
inches  in  America.  It  was  him  that  put  down  the  riot  last 
election  before  it  got  a  start ;  and  everybody  said  that  he 
was  the  only  roan  that  could  have  done  it.  He  waltzed  in 
with  a  trumpet  inonehandanda  spanner  Lntheather,andaent 
fburteen  men  home  on  a  shatter  in  less  than  three  minutee. 
He  had  that  riot  all  broke  up  and  prevented  nice  befb.a 
anybody  had  a  chance  to  strike  a  blow.  He  was  always  fo' 
peace,  and  he  would  have  peace — he  could  nut  stand  disturb 
antes.  Pard,  be  was  a  great  loss  to  this  town.  It  wouk 
I^MBe  the  boys  if  you  could  chip  in  something  like  that  ana 
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do  him  justice.  Here  once  when  the  Micks  got  to  throwing 
Btonee  through  the  Methodist  Sunday-school  windows,  Buck 
Fanshaw,  all  uf  his  own  notion,  shut  up  his  saloon,  and  took 
a  couple  of  aii-shoot«fB  and  mounted  guard  over  the  Sunday- 
Achool.  Says  he, '  No  Irish  need  apply.*  And  they  did'nt. 
He  nas  the  bulliest  man  in  the  mountains,  pard ;  he  could 
run  fiister,  jump  higher,  hit  harder,  and  hold  more  tangle- 
foot whiskey  without  spilling  it  than  any  man  in  seventeen 
tounties.  Put  that  in,  pard ;  it'll  please  the  boys  more  than 
anything  you  could  say.  And  you  can  aay,  pard,  that  ha 
never  ahook  his  mother." 

"  Never  shook  hia  mother'" 

"  That's  it — any  of  the  boys  will  tell  you  bo." 

"Well,  but  why  »AoiiW  he  shake  her?" 

"  That's  what  I  say — but  some  people  does." 

"Not  people  of  any  repute?" 

"  Well,  some  that  averages  pretty  so-so." 

"  In  my  opinion,  a  man  that  would  offer  personal  violence 
to  his  mother,  ought  to — " 

"  Cheeee  it,  pard  ;  you've  banked  your  ball  clean  outside 
the  string.  What  I  was  a-drivin'  at  was  that  he  never  throu'- 
AJojT on  his  mother — don't  yon  Bee?  No  indeedyl  He  give 
her  a  house  to  live  in,  and  town  lots,  and  plenty  of  money ; 
and  he  looked  after  her  and  took  care  of  her  all  the  time ;  and 
when  she  was  down  with  the  Bmall-poi,  I'm  cuas'd  if  he 
did'nt  set  up  nights  and  nuBB  her  himself!  Bfg  your  pardon 
for  Baying  it,  but  it  hopped  out  too  quick  for  yours  truly. 
You've  treated  me  like  a  gentleman,  and  I  ain't  the  man  to 
hurt  your  feelings  intentional.  I  think  you're  white.  I 
think  you're  a  square  man,  pard.  I  tike  you,  and  111  lick 
any  man  that  don't.  I'll  lick  him  till  he  can't  tell  himself 
from  a  last  year's  corpse !    Put  it  there  1 " 

[Another  fraternal  handshake — ^and  exit.] 

Theobsequieawereailthafthe  boys"  could  desire.  Such 
iuneral  pomp  had  never  been  Been  in  Virginia.  The  plum- 
ad  hearse,  the  dii^-breathing  brass  bands,  the  closed  marts 
of  business,  the  flags  droo|>ingat  half-mast,  the  long  plod- 
ding procession  of  uniformod  secret  societies,  military  bat- 
talions and  fire  companies,  draped  engines,  carriages  ofof- 
9cialB  and  citizens  in  vehicles  and  on  foot,  attracted  mul- 
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titndes  of  epectaton  to  the  «dewalks,  roo&  and  windows ; 
and  for  years  afterward,  the  degree  of  grandeur  attained  by 
any  dvic  display  vae  determined  by  comparison  with  Buck 
Fanshaw^  funeral 

From  "RaagMng  U," 


ONLY  SIXTEEN. 

"  WlisD  !•■(  iHa,  h«  iru  iniuldBnblj  tnioikMad,  .  .  .  tad  ma  ft 

Only  sixteen  so  the  papers  say, 

Yet  there  on  the  cold,  Htonv  ground  he  lay ; 

Tis  the  same  sad  story  we  near  everj;  day — 

He  came  to  hia  death  in  the  public  highway. 

Full  of  promise,  talent,  and  pride. 

Yet  the  rum  fiend  conquered  him — so  he  died. 


Oht  it  were  eodhe  must  die  all  alona; 
That  of  all  his  friends,  not  even  one 
Was  there  to  list  to  hie  last  fiunt  moan. 
Or  point  the  suffering  soul  to  the  throne 
Of  grace,     IT,  perchance,  God's  only  Son 
Would  Bay,  "  Whosoever  will  may  come — " 
But  we  hasten  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  scene. 
With  lu8  God  we  leave  him — only  Mzteen, — 
Only  sixteen. 

Humseller,  come  view  the  work  you  have  wroiwhtl 
Witness  the  suffering  and  pain  you  have  brought 
To  the  poor  boy's  friends.    They  loved  him  well. 
And  yet  vou  dared  the  vile  beverage  to  sell 
That  "beclouded  his  brain,  his  reason  dethroned. 
And  left  him  to  die  out  there  all  alone. 
Wimt  if  twere  your  son  instead  of  another? 
What  if  your  wife  were  that  poor  boy's  mother, — 
And  he  only  sixteen? 

Te  free-holden  who  signed  the  petition  to  grant 
The  license  to  sell,  do  you  think  you  will  want 
That  record  to  meet  in  the  last  groitt  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  have  passed  away, 
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IThen  the  elements,  melting  with  fervent  heat. 
Shall  proclaim  the  triumph  of  Right  complete? 
Will  you  wish  to  have  hia  blood  on  yoar  hands 
When  before  the  great  throne  you  each  shall  Btaod,- 
And  he  only  aixleen? 

ChriBtian  men  I  rouse  ye  to  etand  for  the  right, 
To  action  and  duty ;  into  the  light 
Come  with  your  banners,  inscribed  "Death  to  ruml" 
Let  your  conscience  speak.    Listen,  then,  come; 
Strike  killing  blows;  hewtotheUne; 
Make  it  a.  felony  even  to  sign 
A  petition  to  license;  you  would  do  it  I  ween. 
If  that  were  your  son,  and  he  only  Bixteen, 
Only  siiteen. 


THE   YEAR  THAT    IS    TO    COME. 
Fbancbs  Daka'Gage. 

What  ue  we  going  to  do,dear  Mends, 

In  the  year  that  is  to  come, 
To  baffle  that  feitrfiil  fiend  of  death 

Whose  messenger  is  rum  ? 
Shall  we  fold  our  hands  and  bid  him  ptUB, 

As  he  has  passed  heretofore, 
Leaving  his  deadly- poisoned  draught 

At  every  unbarred  door? 

.  What  are  we  going  to  do^dear  friends  ? 

Still  wait  for  crime  and  pain. 
Then  bind  the  bruises,  and  heal  the  wound, 

And  soothe  the  woe  again? 
Let  the  fiend  still  torture  the  weary  wife, 

Still  poison  the  coming  child. 
Still  break  the  suffering  mothers  heart, 

Still  drive  tbe  sister  wild? 

Still  bring  to  the  grave  the  gray-hured  sire, 

Still  martyr  the  brave  young  sou]j 
Till  the  waters  of  death,  like  a  burning  stream, 

O'er  the  whole  great  nation  roll. 
And  poverty  take  the  place  of  wealth. 

And  sin  and  «:rime  and  shame 
Drag  down  to  the  very  depths  of  bell 

Tae  highest  and  proudest  name? 
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ROMBIB   MIItK, 

Ib  tioM  our  mivum  on  earth,  dear  friends, 

In  the  jeais  that  are  to  come? 
If  not,  let  ue  rouse  aiid  do  our  work 

A^net  this  spirit  of  mm. 
There  is  not  a.  bouI  bo  poor  and  weak, 

In  all  this  Koodlj^  land. 
Bat  aeainet  this  evil  a  word  may  apeak. 

And  lift  a  warniug  hand ; 

And  lift  a  waminK  hand,  dear  fnends. 

With  a  cry  for  her  home  and  hearth. 
Adding  voice  to  voice,  till  the  sound  shall  sweep, 

Like  rum's  death-knell,  o'er  the  earth, — 
And  the  weak  and  wavering  shall  bear. 

And  the  iaint  grow  brave  and  strong, 
And  the  true,  ana  good,  and  great,  and  wise 

Join  hands  to  right  this  wronft — 

Tin  a  harrier  of  hold  and  loving  hearts, 

80  deep  and  broad,  is  found. 
That  no  spirit  of  rum  can  overleap, 

FasB  through,  or  go  around. 
llien  the  spirit  of  rum  shell  surely  die; 

For  its  food  is  human  lives. 
And  only  on  hourly  sacrifice 

The  demon  Uves  and  thrives. 

And  can  we  not  do  this,  dear  Mendi^ 

In  the  years  that  are  to  come  7 
Let  each  one  work  to  save  and  keep 

Her  loved  ones  and  her  home ; 
Then  the  ransomed  soul  shall  send  to  heaven 

A  Bong  without  alloy, 
And  "the  morning  stars  together  sing. 

And  God's  sons  shout  for  joy." 


THE  EEFOEM  WILL  GO  ON. 

Intemperance  is  not  a  mere  local  af&ir,  but  strikes  at  tb« 
very  yit^  of  the  nation.  The  liquor  traffic  is  the  fraitfiil 
source  of  woe,  crime,  misery,  taiation,  pauperism,  and  death. 

Bear  me  witness  if  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  country 
is  rapidly  becoming  one  vast  grog-shop,  to  which  half  a  mil- 
lion of  ila  youth  are  yearly  introduced,  and  over  whose  thresh- 
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drunken  revellere,  from  whom  Bociety  Boeks  protection 
through  police  regulations ;  and  within  hovel  and  mansion 
alike,  not  entirely  smothered  either  by  physical  fear  or  so- 
cial pride,  is  heard  the  sound  of  insane  violence  and  wailing. 
There  are  some  who  say  the  temperance  movement  isa  sen- 
timental affair,ajid  that  the  reform  will  not  goon.  There/orm 
tsiUgoon.  Point  me  to  a  reform  which  ever  stopped.  Why, 
reform  is  motion,  and  motion  ceaselessly  acted  upon  by  the 
impulse  of  acceleration ;  bq  is  it  with  the  temperance  move- 
ment. From  wliatever  standpoint  you  look  at  it,  it  is  seen  to  be 
in  ei^act  harmony  with  the  age ; — nay,  it  is  a  part  of  the  ago 
Itself.  The  great  civil  revolution  is  to  be  Bupplcmentcd  with  a 
great  social  revolution.  God  has  bo  written  it  down.  He  has 
blessed  the  efforts  of  its  friends  until  it  has  already  taken  a. 
strong  hold  on  the  popular  heart.  Its  champions  are  not  fan- 
atics }  they  are  not  sentimentalists  • — only  terribly  in  earnest. 
Back  of  them  are  memories  which  wiU  not  let  tbem  pause. 
Broken  drcles,  and  ruined  altars,  and  fallen  roof-trees,  and  tho 
cold,sodden  ashesofonce  genial  flres,urge  them  on.  No  fear 
such  men  and  women  will  &ilter,  until  you  can  take  out  of 
the  human  mind  painful  recollection;  until  you  can  make 
the  children  forget  the  follies  and  vices  of  tlie  parents,  over 
which  they  mounted  to  usefulness  and  to  honor ;  until  the 
memory  will  surrender  from  its  custody  the  oaths  of  drunken 
blasphemy  and  the  pains  of  brutal  violence ;  until  you  can 
do  these  things,  no  man,  no  combination  of  men,  can  stop 
(his  reform.  Its  cause  lies  deep  as  human  feeling  itself.  1\ 
draws  its  current  from  sources  embedded  in  the  very  tost- 
nesses  of  man's  nature.  The  reform,  then,  will  30  on.  It  wiV 
go  on  because  its  principles  are  correct  and  its  progress  bene- 
ficent. The  wave  which  has  been  gathering  force  and  vol 
ume  for  these  fifty  years  will  continue  to  roll,  because  thi 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  under  and  back  of  it,  and  the  denuncia 
tions  of  its  opponents,  and  the  bribed  eloquence  of  the  un 
principled, cannot  check, — no,  norrelartJ, — theonward  move- 
ment of  its  flow.  Upon  its  white  crest  thousands  will  ba 
iiAed  to  virtue  and  honor,  and  thousands  more  Vk'ho  put 
themselves  in  front  of  it  will  be  submerged  and  swept  away. 
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The  crisis  through  which  this  reform  is  passing  will  do  good. 
It  will  make  known  its  friends,  and  nnmask  its  foes.  Th« 
concossioiisaboTeaDd  around  us  will  purify  the  atmosphere : 
end  when  the  clouds  have  parted  and  melted  away,  we  shall 
breathe  purer  air  and  behold  saimier  ekies. 

We  know  not,  indeed,  what  ia  ahead ;  what  desertion  of 
apparent  fiiends  may  occmr ;  what  temporary  defeat  we  may 
have  to  bear ;  nor  against  what  intrigues  we  may  be  called 
npon  to  guard.  Forone,  Icounton  the  oppoaition  of  parties. 
X  anticipate  the  double-dealing  of  political  leaders.  The 
canse  more  than  once  may  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  its 
foes ;  more  than  once  be  deserted  by  those  who  owe  to  It  what- 
ever of  prominence  they  have.  But  these  reflections  do  not 
move  me.  They  stir  no  ripple  of  fear  on  the  surface  of  my 
hope.  No  good  cause  can  ever  be  lost  by  the  faitbleesnesB 
of  thennftuthful;  no  true  principle  of  government  over- 
thrown by  the  opposition  of  its  enemies ;  nor  the  progreesi 
of  asy  reform,  sanctioned  by  God  and  promotive  of  human 
weal,  long  retarded  by  aey  force  or  combination  which  can 
be  marshaled  against  it.  Over  throne  and  proud  empires 
the  gospel  has  marched,  treading  bayonets,  and  banners,  and 
emblems  of  royalty  proudly  under  ita  feet ;  and  out  of  that 
gospel  no  prindple  or  tendency  essential  to  the  kingdom 
that  is  yet  to  be  established  on  the  earth  can  be  selected  ho 
weak  or  bo  repugnant  to  fallen  men  as  not  to  receive,  ere  tho 
coming  of  that  kingdom,  its  triumphant  vindication.  On 
this  rock  I  plant  my  feet,  and  trom  ite  elevation  contemplate 
the  future,  as  a  traveler  gazes  npon  a  landscape  waving  in 
golden-headed  fruitfulness  underneath  the  aiore  of  a  cloud* 
k»8ky. 


HOW  TO  CURE  A  COUGH. 

One  Biddy  Brown,  a  country  dame, 

As  'tis  by  many  told. 
Went  to  a  doctor — Brench  by  nam^— 

For  she  had  caught  a  cold. 
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^le  doctor  heard  her  case — &nd  then, 

Determined  to  nssiet  her. 
Prescribed — oh  1  tenderest  of  men. 

Upon  her  dial  &  blister  I 

Awa;  went  Biddy,  and  next  day 
She  called  on  Drench  again. 

"AVell,  have  you  used  the  blieter,  pray, 
And  has  it  eased  your  pain  7  " 

"Ah,  tar,"  the  dame,  with  curtsey  criea, 

"  Indeed,  I  never  mocks ; 
But,  bless  ^e  I  I'd  no  ehett  the  size. 

So  1  put  it  on  a  box. 

"Bat  lal  EOT,  it  be  little  use, 

It  never  rote  a  bit  j 
And  you  may  see  it  if  yon  choosey 

Jbr  there  iVi  sticking  yd  /  " 


O'CONNELL'S  HEART.— A,  H.  Dobsbt. 

Tha  Uat  wotds  of  thli  Kr»l  sad  mtnordliurj  man  wen, "  Ur  boilr  to  In 
luid.  mj  bnrt  tu  Udnv.  luij  my  mu]  to  OtiiL" 

Bear  it  on  tenderly. 

Slowly  and  mounitully  r 
That  heart  of  a  nation  which  pulsates  no  more. 
The  fount  that  gushed  ever  with  Freedom's  high  lore. 
Through  years  over  Erin  it  brooded  and  wept, 
It  watched  while  she  slumbered,  and  prayed  when  she  slept. 
And  the  Saxon  raee'i  on  that  their  chains  had  not  crushed 
The  faith  of  a  nati'/u  whose  harp  they  had  hushed. 

Bear  it  on  tenderly, 

Slowly  and  mournfully  I 
Tt  was  broken  at  last  wiien  the  &mine-pl ague's  glaive 
And  thfi  sps,de  turned  the  siiiimrock  in  grave  after  grave; 
When  the  angels  of  God  turned  weeping  away 
From  the  want-strickon  earth  and  ila  famishing  clay, 
And  the  wall  of  the  dying  arose  from  the  Mid — 
The  dying,  those  martjTs  to  faith  and  their  God— 
C«me  like  the  wild  knell  of  bis  hope's  fairest  day. 
Is  It  strange  that  its  hfe-tide  ebbed  quickly  away? 
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Bear  it  on  tenderly. 

Slowly  and  mournfully  I 
0  God!  how  it  singled  to  burst  the  vile  chain 
'Hut  fettered  thee,  Erin,  but  etraggled  in  rain  I 

How  humble  to  God  I  to  the  Saxua  what  ei 


Crying,  "  Juatice  I  we  Btruggle  for  justice,  not  blood  1 " 
And  in  Christ's  holy  name  chided  back  the  mad  throngs 
Who,  indignant,  were  thintting  for  blood  for  their  wrongs. 

Bear  it  on  tenderly, 

Slowly  and  mournfully  I 
From  Erin's  sad  sanaet  to  Italy's  light, 
Where  the  auashine  of  glory  hath  sprung  from  the  night. 
Where  the  golden-eyed  spirit  of  Freedom's  new  birth. 
Aroused  by  a  voice  which  thrills  o'er  the  earth. 
Will  with  the  fair  angels  keep  vigils  around  thee, 
Reioicins  that,  freed  from  the  fetters  tliat  bomid  thee, 
Releasea  fVom  its  anguish,  its  watchings,  its  weeping, 
It  rests  &r  ^mve  where  its  ashes  are  sleeping. 

Yes;  bear  it  on  tenderlv, 

Slowly  and  mournfully  I 
From  Lough  Foyle's  dark  waters  to  Shannon's  broad  wave 
To  the  rough  Munster  coast  which  the  ocean  tides  lave. 
Cornea  a  sad  note  of  wailing ;  it  swells  like  the  sea, 
It  sounds  from  the  hill-tope,  it  shrieks  o'er  the  leal 
O  Erin  I  O  Erin  I  what  crime  hast  thou  done. 
That  the  light  should  be  blotted  away  from  thy  sun. 
Thy  &ith  be  downtrodden,  thy  bleasingB  all  flee, 
And  tby  sons  and  thy  daughters  be  martyred  with  theeT 

Bear  it  on  tenderly, 

Slowlv  and  mournfully  I 
Where  aleep  tae  apostles,  where  mar^fred  aaints  rest, 
I^y  it  tenderly  down  near  the  shrines  of  the  blest; 
For  the  spirit  that  lit  up  its  casket  of  clav 
Hath  Kone  with  the  lustre  of  faith  round  its  way, 
Apneuing  before  the  tribunal  of  Heaven, 
0  Erinl  for  thee  that  thy  chains  may  be  riven. 
And  the  day  hasten  on  when  the  Saxon  shall  wonder, 
And  flee  from  the  wrath  of  ita  answering  thunder. 
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ONB    HDNORID   CHOICI  BXLKGTIO: 


PLL  TAKE  WHAT  FATHEE  TAKES.— W.  Hoiia 


Around  the  room  ricti  bannera  iprea^ 

And  g&rlantis  fresh  and  gay ; 
Friend  greeted  friend  right  joyoualf 
Upon  that  festal  day. 

The  board  was  filled  with  choicest  &ie; 

The  guests  sat  down  to  dine ; 
Borne  called  for  "  bitter^"  some  for  "  Btont," 
Acd  Bome  for  rosy  wme. 

Among  this  joyful  company, 

A  modest  youth  appeared; 
Scarce  sixteen  Bummers  had  he  seen. 

No  BpedouB  Boare  he  feared. 

An  empty  glass  before  thn  yoath 

BooD  drew  the  waiter  near. 
"What  will  you  take,  sir?"  he  inquired, 

"Stout,  bitter,  mili^  or  cleai? 

•We've  rich  supplies  of  foreign  port, 
We've  first-claas  wine  and  cukes." 

^e  youth  with  guileless  U/ok  replied, 
"  rU  lake  what  JatJur  taka." 

Swift  as  an  arrow  went  the  words 

Into  his  fkther'a  ears. 
And  soon  a  conflict  deep  twd  strong 

Awolce  terrific  fean. 

The  father  looked  nf>i)ii  his  two, 

'•ttotaats. 


Have  I  not  seen  th  t  stiongest  fidl. 

The  fairest  led  asirav? 
And  shall  I  on  tny  only  Bon 

Bestow  a  curse  this  day  7 
No ;  heaven  (brbid  I    "  Here,  waiter,  bring 

Bright  water  unto  me. 
Hv  son  will  tiike  what  father  takes : 

My  drink  sliiill  water  be." 
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There  are  meu  who  dispute  what  they  do  Dot  underatond. 
Hr.  Coville  ia  each  a  man.  When  he  beard  a  carpenter  e&y 
that  there  were  ao  many  ehingiea  on  the  roof  of  bis  houee, 
because  the  roofcontajned  BO  many  equare  feet,  Coville  doubt- 
ed the  figures ;  and,  when  the  carpenter  went  away,  he  de- 
tenaioed  to  teat  tbe  matter,  by  going  up  oa  the  roof  and 
conntingthem.  And  be  went  up  there.  He  squeezed  through 
tbe  scuttle— -Coville  weighs  230— a^d  then  Bat  down  on  the 
roo^  and  worked  his  way  carefully  and  deliberately  toward 
tbe  gutter.  When  he  got  part  way  down,  he  heard  a  sound 
between  bim  and  the  shingles,  and  became  aware  that  there 
was  an  interference,  some  way,  in  further  locomotion.  He 
tried  to  turn  over  and  crawl  back,  but  the  obstruction  held 
him.  Then  he  tried  to  move  a  little,  in  hopes  that  the  trou- 
ble would  prove  but  l«mporaty,  but  an  increased  sound  con- 
vinced him  that  either  a  nail  ora  sliver  bad  bold  of  hiacloth. 
and  that  if  he  would  save  any  of  it,  he  must  use  caution.  His 
folks  were  in  the  bouse,  but  be  did  not  make  them  hear,and 
besides  he  didn't  want  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  neigh- 
bors. So  he  Bat  there  until  afler  dark,  and  thought.  It  would 
have  been  an  excellent  opportunity  te  have  counted  the 
shingles,  but  he  neglected  to  use  it.  His  mind  appeared  to 
ran  in  other  channels.  He  sat  there  an  hour  after  dark,  see- 
ing no  one  he  could  notify  of  hia  position.  Then  he  saw  two 
boysapproachingtbegatefrom  tbe  house,  and  reaching  there, 
Stop.  It  was  light  enough  for  him  to  see  that  one  of  tbe 
two  was  bis  son,  and  although  he  objected  to  having  the 
other  boy  know  of  hia  misfortune,  yet  he  had  grown  tired 
of  holding  ou  te  the  roof^  and  concluded  he  could  bribe 
thestraoge  boy  into  silence.  With  this  arrangement  mapped 
out,  he  took  bis  knife  and  threw  it  so  that  it  would  strik& 
near  to  the  boys  and  attract  their  attention.  It  struck  near- 
er than  he  anticipated.  In  tiict,  it  struck  so  close  as  to  hit 
the  Htrange  boy  on  the  head,  and  nearly  brained  him.  Aa 
Boon  as  he  recovered  bis  equilibrium,  he  turned  on  Coville's 
hoy,  who,  he  was  confident,  had  attempted  to  kill  him,  and 
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introdaced  some  astonishment  and  braises  in  his  &ce.  Th«a 
he  threw  him  down,  and  kicked  bim  in  the  ude,  and  banged 
him  on  the  head,  and  drew  him  over  into  the  gutter,  and 
pounded  his  legs,  and  then  hauled  him  back  to  the  walk  again, 
and  knocked  his  head  against  the  gate.  And  all  the  while 
the  elderCoville  sat  on  the  roo^  and  screamed  for  the  police, 
but  couldn't  firet  away.  And  then  Mrs.  CoTille  dashed  out 
with  a  broom,  and  contributed  a  few  novel  features  to  th« 
afbir  at  the  gate,  and  one  of  the  boarders  dashed  out  with  a 
double-barreled  gun,  and  hearing  the  cries  from  the  rool^ 
looked  up  there,  and  espyii^  a  fi^re  which  was  undoubted* 
Ij  a  burglar,  drove  a  bandfijl  of  eliot  into  its  legs.  With  a 
bowl  of  agony,  Coville  made  a  plunge  to  dodge  the  misailea, 
freed  himself  from  the  nail,  lost  his  hold  to  the  roof,  and 
went  sailing  down  the  shingles  with  awful  velocity,  both  legs 
spread  out,  his  hair  on  end,  and  his  hands  making  desper- 
ate but  fruitless  efforts  to  save  himsel£  He  was  so  irighfen' 
ed  that  he  lost  his  power  of  speech,  and  when  he  passed 
wver  the  edge  of  the  roof,  with  twenty  feet  of  tin  gutter 
hitched  to  him,  the  boarder  gave  him  the  contents  of  the 
other  barrel,  and  then  drove  into  the  bouse  to  load  up  again. 
The  unfortunate  Coville  struck  into  a  cherry  tree,  and 
thence  bounded  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  recognized, 
picked  up  by  llie  assembled  neighbors,  and  carried  into  the 
bouse.  A  new  doctor  is  making  a  good  day's  wages  picking 
the  shot  out  of  bis  legs.  The  boarder  has  gone  into  the 
country  to  spend  the  summer,  and  the  junior  Coville,  having 
sequestered  A  piece  of  hrick  in  his  handkerchief  is  laying  low 
for  that  other  boy.  He  says,  that  before  the  calm  of  anoth- 
er Sabbath  rests  on  New  England,  there  will  beanother  boy 
In  Danbury  who  can't  wear  a  cup. 


MR.OOVILLE'S  E.ASY  CHAIR.-Jamis  M.  Bailit. 

Since  the  unfortunate  accident  (o  Mr.  Coville  white  on  th« 
roof  counting  the  shingles,  be  lias  been  obliged  to  keep  pret- 
ty close  to  the  house.  Last  Wednesday  be  went  out  into 
the  yard  for  the  first  time;  and  on  Friday  Mrs.  Co^^lle  got 
him  an  ea^  chair,  which  proved  a  great  comfort  to  bim.  It 
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b  one  of  those  chain  that  can  be  moved  by  the  occupant  tn 
form  almost  any  position  by  meana  of  ratchets.  Mr.  Covillo 
was  very  much  pleased  with  this  new  contrivance,  and  the 
first  forenoon  did  nothing  but  sit  la  it  and  Torlc  it  in  all 
ways.  He  said  euch  a  chair  as  that  did  more  good  in  this 
vorld  than  a  hundred  sermons.  He  had  it  in  his  room,  the 
ih>nt  bed-room  up  etaire,  and  there  he  would  sit  and  look 
out  of  the  window,  and  enjoy  himself  as  much  as  a  man  can 
whoee  legs  have  been  ventilated  with  Ehot.  Monday  after- 
noon he  got  in  the  chair  a»tisual.  llrS.  Covillo  was  out  in 
the  back  yard  hanging  up  clothes,  and  the  son  was  across 
the  street  drawii^  a  lath  along  a  picket  fence.  Bitting  down, 
he  grasped  the  sides  of  the  chair  with  both  hands  to  settle 
It  back,  when  the  whole  thing  gave  way,  and  Mr.  Coviile 
came  violently  to  the  floor. 

For  an  instant  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was  benumbed 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  shock,  the  next  he  was  aroused  by 
acute  pain  in  each  arm,  and  the  great  drops  of  sweat  oozed 
finrn  his  forehead  when  he  found  that  the  little  finger  of 
each  hand  had  caught  in  the  little  ratchets  and  was  as  firmly 
held  as  in  a  vice.  There  he  lay  on  his  back  with  the  end  of 
a  round  sticking  in  his  side,  and  both  hands  perfectly  power- 
less. The  least  move  of  hia  body  aggravated  the  pain  wliith 
was  chasing  up  his  arms.  He  screamed  for  help,  but  Mrs. 
Coviile  was  in  the  back  yard  telling  Mrs.  Coney,  next  dt>or, 
that  she  didn't  know  what  Coviile  would  do  without  that 
ehair,andao  she  didn't  hear  him.  He  pounded  the  floor  with 
his  stockinged  fbet,  but  the  younger  Coviile  was  still  draw* 
ing  emotion  from  the  fence  across  the  way,  and  all  other 
sounds  were  rapidly  sinking  into  insignificance.  Besides, 
Mr.  Coville's  Uffi  were  not  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
late  acddent  to  permittheirbeii^  profitably  used  as  mallets. 
How  he  did  despise  that  ofispring,  and  how  fervently  he  did 
wish  the  owner  of  that  fence  would  light  on  that  boy  and  re- 
duce him  to  powderl  Then  he  screamed  again  and  howled 
and  shouted  "Maria!"  But  there  was  no  response.  What 
if  he  should  die  alone  therein  that  awfiil  shape!  The  per- 
spiration started  afresh,  and  the  pain  in  his  arms  assumed 
an  awful  magnitude.  Again  he  shrieked  "Maria!"but  the 
matinee  acroes  the  way  only  grew  iu  volome,  and  the  un- 
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conscious  wife  had  gone  into  Mrs.  Coney's  and  was  trying  on 
that  lady's  rcdiiigote.  Then  he  prayed,  and  howled,  and 
coughed,  and  swore,  and  then  apologized  for  it,  and  prayed 
and  howled  E^ain,  and  screamed  at  the  top  of  his  voice  the 
awfullest  things  he  would  do  to  that  boy  if  heaven  would 
only  spare  bim  and  show  bim  an  axe. 

Then  be  opened  his  mouth  for  one  final  ehriek,  when  the 
dfM>r  opened  and  Mrs,  Covilie  appeared  with  a  smile  on  her 
iiice,  and  Mra,  Coney's  redingote  on  her  back.  In  one  glance 
she  saw  that  something  awful  had  happened  to  Joseph,  and 
with  wonderful  presence  of  miadshe  screamed  for  help,and 
then  &inted  away,  and  ploi^hed  headlong  into  hia  stomach. 
Fortunately  the  blow  deprived  bim  of  speech,  else  he  might 
have  said  something  that  he  would  ever  have  regretted,  and 
before  he  could  regain  hia  senses  Mrs.  Coney  dashed  in  and 
removed  the  grief-stricken  wife.  But  it  required  a  black- 
smith to  cut  Covilie  loose.  Ho  is  again  back  in  bed,  with 
his  mutilated  fingers  resting  on  pillows,  and  there  he  lies  all 
day  concocting  new  forma  of  death  for  the  inventor  of  that 
chair,  and  hoping  nothing  will  happen  to  his  son  until  he 
out  get  well  enough  to  administer  it  himself 

— Danburg  NevM, 


THE  LIKENESS. 

William  was  holding;  in  his  hand 

The  likeness  of  his  wife, 
Fresh  as  if  touched  by  fairy  hand, 

Witt,  beauty,  grace,  and  life. 
Be  almost  thought  it  ajioke — he  gazeoF 

Upon  the  treasure  Btili; 
Absorbed,  delighted,  tind  amazed. 

He  viewed  the  artist's  skill. 
"This  picture  is  yourself,  dear  Jane, 

Tis  drawn  to  nature  true ; 
Fve  kissed  it  o'er  and  o'er  again. 

It  is  so  much  like  you." 
"And  has  it  kinseil  you  back,  my  deWT* 

"  Why.  no,  my  love,"  said  he. 
"Then, "William,  it  is  very  clear, 

'Tit  twtalaU  like  me." 
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MARY  QXJEEN  OF  SCOTS. 


Upon  the  fcst-receding  hills  within  the  distant  haue. 
Tnepsst  was  Ikir.like  those  dearhillsso&ir  behind  her  Bark; 
The  niture,  like  the  gathering  night,  was  omiuous  snd  dark. 
One  gaie  again,  one  long,  last  gaze :  "  Adieu,  dear  France,  to 

The  breese  comes  forth — she's  there  alone  upon  the  wide, 
wide  BOO. 

The  scene  was  changed.     It  was  on  eve  of  i&w  and  aurly 

And  in  a  turret-chamber  high  of  ancient  Holjrood 

8st  Mary,  list«ning  to  the  isin  and  eighing  with  the  winds. 

That  seemed  to  soil  the  stormy  state  of  men's  uncertain 

minds. 
The  toudi  of  care  had  blanched  her  cheeks,  her  smile  waa 

sadder  sow, 
The  weight  of  royalty  had  lain  ti 
And  traitors  to  her  councils  cam 
The  Stuart  teeplre  well  she  swayed,  but  the  tmord  she  could 

not  wield. 
She  thought  of  all  her  blighted  hopes,  the  dreams  of  youth's 

brief  day, 
And  summoned  Rizmo  with  his  lute,  and  bade  the  minstnt] 

play 
The  songs  she  loved  in  early  yeara,  the  aonga  of  gay  Navarre, 
The  soi^  perchance  that  erst  were  sung  by  gallant  Chatelai : 
They  huf  heguiled  her  of  her  cares,  they  soothed  her  into 

smiles, 
They  won  her  thoughts  (torn  bigot  leal  and  fierce  domestip 

But  hark,  the  trampof  armed  men?  the  Donelas'battl&^ry! 


1  they  crovrd — Kuthven  in  mail 

compieie, 
George  I)oug!afl,  Kerof  Fawdonaide,  and  Eizzio  at  their  feet! 
With  rapiers  drawn  and  pistols  bent  they  seized  their  wretch- 
Wrenched  Mary's  garments  from  his  grasp,  and  etabbed  him 

where  he  lay. 
I  saw  Geoiso  Bouglas  raise  his  arm,  I  saw  his  da^g^r  gleam ; 
Then  sounded  Risiio's  dying  cry  and  Mary's  piteous  scream. 
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S8  ONE  HrHDRBD  cBoiCB  eiLSCTiotia 

I  Htw  her  writhe  in  E)arn1ey'B  arms  as  in  a  serpent's  fold : 
The  coward  1  he  was  pale  as  death,  but  would  not  loose  hia 

hold. 
A.nd  then  the  torches  wavedand  shook,  and  louder  grew  th« 

And  up  the  Btaiie  and  through  the  doors  the  rest  came  troop- 
ing in. 
But  Mary  Stuart  brushed  aside  the  burning  tears  that  fell : 
"  Now  for  my  father's  arm  I "  she  gasped  i "  my  woman's  heart, 

farewelll " 

The  scene  was  changed.    It  was  a  lake  with  one  small  lone- 
ly isle, 
And  there  within  the  prison  walla  of  its  baronial  pile. 
Stern  men  stood  menadng  their  queen  till  she  should  fltoop 

The  traitorous  ecroU  that  snatched  the  crown  from  her  an' 

cestnil  line. 
"  My  lords,  my  lords,"  the  captive  said, "  were  I  but  once 

more  free. 
With  ten  good  kn^hts  on  yonder  shore  to  aid  my  cause 

lat  pare 

And  reign  a  queen,  a  Stuart  yet,  in  spite  of  all  my  foes  I " 
A  red  spot  burned  upon  her  check— streamed  her  rich  tres- 

She  wrote  tlie  words;  she  stood  erect— a  queen  without  a 


She  checked  her  steed  U|>on  a  hill,  nhe  saw  them  marching  by, 
Sheheard  their  HboutH,M)e  read  success  in  every  dashing  eye. 
The  tumult  of  the  etrife  begins ;  it  roars,  it  dies  away, 
And  Maiy's  troops  and  baiineis  now — oh,  where  and  what 

are  they  I 
Scattered,  struck  down  or  flying  Jar,  defenseless  and  ua- 

Ah,  roe  I  to  see  what  she  has  lost,  to  think  what  guilt  has  won ! 
Away,  away  I  hereallaiit  ^tecd  must  act  no  lo^^rd's  port; 
Yet  vain  his  speed  to  bear  her  from  the  anguish  at  her  heart 

[jast  scene  of  all.    Beside  Ihc  block  asullen  beadsman  stood. 
Gleamed  in  his  hand  the  murderous  axe  that  soon  must  drip 

with  blood. 
With  slow  and  stately  ^ep  there  came  a  lady  thro'  the  hall, 
Aud  breathless  silence  cnaiued  the  lips  and  touched  the 

heartaof  all: 
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KUKBem  MINK.  M 

Kkh  vere  the  sable  rabee  she  wars ;  her  white  veil  round 

her  fell, 
And  from  ber  Deck  there  hung  a  cross — the  nrosa  she  loved 

BO  well  I 
I  knew  that  queenly  form  again,  though  blighted  waa  ita 

Though  grief  and  care  had  decked  it  oat,  aa  offering  for  ths 

I  knew  the  eye,  though  fkint  its  light,  that  once  bo  brightly 

I  knew  thevoico.Btill  musical,  that  thrilled  with  every  tone; 
I  knew  the  ri[iglets,  almost  gray,  once  threads  of  living  gold ; 
I  knew  that  bounding  etep  of  grace,  that  synimetiy  of  mold. 
And  memorysought  her  &r  away  iu  that  calm  convent  aisle, 
Could  hear  her  chant  her  vesper-hymn,  could  mark  ber  holy 

Could  see  her  as  in  youth  she  looked  upon  her  bridal  mom, 
A  new  star  in  the  firmanent  to  li^ht  and^lory  bom  I 
Alas,  the  change  I  her  daring  foot  had  touched  a  trii^ 

throne- 
Now  see  her  on  the  acaSbld  stand,  beside  the  block,  atoMf 
A  little  dog  that  licks  ber  hand  the  last  of  all  the  crowd 
Who  sunned  themselves  beneath  her  glance  or  round  he» 

footsteps  bowed  1 
Her  neck  ts  bare — the  axe  descends — the  soul  has  passed 

The  bright,  the  beautiful,  is  now  a  bleeding  piece  of  clay 


LAST  PRATER  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 


n  pridoy 
n  firmament,  in  the  calm  evening 

tide. 
The  peasants'  cheerful  song  was  hushed,  by  every  bill  and 

glen. 
The  city's  voice  stole  fliintly  ou 
And  as  night's  sombre  ihades  a 

dent  eye, 

A  faded  fikce,  from  a  prison  cell,  gnzfil  out  upon  the  sky; 
For  to  that  mce  the  glad  bright  huh  of  eiirth.  for  aye  had  set, 
And  the  last  time  h^  come  to  mark  eve's  starry  uoroneL 
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to  OMB   aOMDRKD   CHOICa  BILKCTIOXS 

Obi  who  c&Q  paint  the  bitter  thoughts,  that  o'er  her  BpirL 

As  her  pale  Ups  gave  utterance  to  feeling's  deep  controll 
While,  ehadowed  from  life's  vista  back,  througed  mid  hei 

felling  tears, 
The  phantaeieB  of  earif  hope,  dreams  of  departed  years. 
Whea  pleasure's  light  was  sprinkled,  and  suver  voices  dung 
Their  nch  and  echoing  cadences,  her  vir^n  hours  among ; 
When  there  came  no  shadow  on  her  brow,  no  tear  to  dim 

her  eye. 
When  there  frowned  no  cloud  of  sorrow,  iu  her  being's  fee- 

Perchance  at  that  lone  hour  the  thonght  of  early  vision  came, 
Of  the  trance  that  touched  her  lip  with  song  at  love's  myo- 

teriouB  flame. 
When  she  listened  to  the  low  breathed  tones  of  him— the 

idol  onOj 
Who  shone  in  her  imaginings  first  ray  of  pleasure's  sun. 
Perchance  the  walk  in  evening  hour,  the  impessioned  kiss 

The  warm  tear  on  the  kindling  cheek,  the  smile  npoo  the 

brow- 
But  they  came  like  flowers  that  wither,  aud  the  light  of  all 

had  fled, 
Asa  hue  from  April's  pinion,  o'er  earth's  budding  bosom  shed. 

And  thus  as  star  came  after  star  Into  the  bonndless  Resven, 
Were  her  deep  thoughts,  aud  eloquent,  in  pensive  num- 
bers given, 
rhey  were  the  oflerings  of  a  heart,  where  grief  had  long  held 

And  now  the  night,  the  hour  had  come  to  give  her  feelings 

way,— 
It  was  the  last  dim  night  of  life ;  the  sun  had  sunk  to  rest, 
And  the  blue  twilight  haie  had  crept  o'er  the  £ir  mountata'i 

breast; 
And  thus  as  in  her  saddened  heart,  the  tide  of  love  grew 

Poured  her  meek  quiet  spirit  forth,  this  flood  of  mournful 
song. 

'  The  shades  of  evening  gather  now  o'er  this  mysterioiu 

earth. 
The  viewless  winds  are  whispering  in  wild  capriciouB  mirth. 
The  gentle  moon  hath  come  to  shed  a  flood  of  i;lory  round, 
That,  through  this  soft  and  still  repose,  aleepe  richly  on  the 

(Cronnd, 
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X1TMBKB  KINB. 


t  aee  the  bln«  HirAatna  glandng  la  the  mild  and  chasteoed 

light, 
And  the  gem-lit  fleecy  clonde,  that  steal  along  the  brow  of 


*  Ob  I  most  I  leave  exiMence  now,  while  life  ahonld  be  like 

While  joy  should  cheer  my  pilgrimage  with  eaabeams  from 
his  wingT 

Are  the  eonga  of  hope  forever  flown?  the  syren  voice  which 
flnng 

The  chant  of  youth's  waim  happiceee  from  the  begniler's 
tonffue? 

8haJ  I  drink  no  more  the  melody  of  babbling  streams  orbiid, 

Or  the  scented  galee  of  sommei',  ae  the  leaves  of  June  are 
stirred? 

Shall  the  pulse  of  love  wax  &inter,  and  the  spirit  shrink 
from  death. 

As  the  bud-like  thoughts  that  Ut  my  heart,  fkde  in  its  chill- 
ing breath? 

"I  have  passed  the  dreams  of  childhood,  and  my  loves  and 


though  the  rose  of  health  has  vanished,  though  the  mandate 

luis  been  spoken. 
And  one  by  one  the  golden  1ink%  of  life's  fond  chain  are 

Tet  can  my  spirit  tarn  to  Tree,  thou  chastenerl  and  can 

In  humble  sappliance  «t  thy  throne,  my  father,  and  my 

friend) 
Ihoo,  who  hast  crowned  my  youth  with  hope,  my  early  days 

with  glee, 
fflve  me  the  ease's  fearless  wing — the  dove's  to  mount  to 

Theel 


imjft  . 

How  brief  the  yearning  ecstaaieB,  of  ita  young,  and  a 

I  give  my  heart  to  earth  no  more,  the  grove  may  clasp  me  now; 

l^e  winds  whose  tone  I  loved,  may  play  in  the  cypress 
bough  I 

The  birds,  the  streams,  are  eloquent ;  yet  I  shall  mss  away. 

And  in  the  light  of  Heaven  shake  off,  this  cumbrous  lovd 
of  clay, — 

I  shall  join  the  lost,  the  loved  of  earth,  and  meet  each  kin- 
dred breoat, — 

'Where  the  wicked  ceane  Gum  troobling,  and  the  weary  ar« 
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A  mGHT  OF  TERROR.— Paul  Loua  Couxm. 

I  was  one  day  traveling  in  Calabria ;  ■  country  of  peopk 
wbo,  I  believe,  have  no  great  liking  to  anybody,  and  are 
particularly  ill-disposed  towards  the  French.  To  tell  you 
why  would  be  a  long  aSkir.  It  is  enough  that  they  bate  ub  to 
death,  and  that  the  unhappy  being  who  should  chance  to  fiill 
into  their  hands  would  not  paeshis  time  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner.  I  had  for  my  companion  a  worthy  you ug  fellow; 
1  do  not  say  thin  to  interest  you,  but  because  it  is  the  truth. 
In  these  mountuina  the  roads  are  precipices,  and  our  hoises 
advanced  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  My  comrade  going 
first,  a  track  which  appeared  to  him  more  practicable  and 
shorter  than  the  regular  path,  led  ua  astray.  It  was  my 
&ult.  Ought  I  to  have  trusted  to  a  head  of  twenty  years? 
We  sought  our  way  out  of  the  wood  while  it  was  yet  light ; 
but  the  more  we  looked  for  the  path,  the  farther  we  wer* 
tffit. 

It  was  a  very  black  night,  when  we  came  close  upoa  a  very 
black  house.  We  went  in,  and  not  without  suspicion.  But 
what  was  to  be  done?  There  we  found  a  whole  family  ol 
charcoal-burners  at  table.  At  the  first  word  they  invited  us 
fa)  join  them.  My  young  man  did  not  stop  for  much  cere- 
mony. In  a  minute  or  two  we  were  eating  and  drinking  in 
right  earnest — he  at  least ;  for  my  own  part  I  could  not  help 
glancing  about  at  the  place  and  the  people.  Our  hosts,  in- 
deed, looked  like  charcoal-burners 7  but  the  house!  you 
would  have  taken  it  for  an  arsenal.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  muskets,  pistols,  sabres,  knives,  cutlasses.  Every- 
thing displeased  me,  and  I  saw  that  I  was  in  no  &vormyseI£ 
My  comrade,  on  the  contrary,  was  soon  one  of  the  family. 
He  lai:^hed,  he  chatted  with  them ;  and  with  an  impru- 
dence which  I  ought  to  have  prevented,  he  at  once  said 
where  we  came  from,  where  we  were  going,  and  that  we 
were  Frenchmen.  Think  oF  our  situation.  Here  we  wer» 
among  our  mortal  eneniiee^alone,  benighted,  and  far  from 
all  human  aid.  That  nothing  might  be  omitted  that  could 
tend  to  our  destruction,  he  must,  forsooth,  play  the  rich  maiw 
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pioniMng  these  folks  to  pay  them  well  for  their  hospitaUtyi 
and  then  he  must  prate  about  hie  portmanteau,  earnestly  be- 
Beeching  them  to  take  care  of  it,  and  put  it  at  the  head  of 
his  bed,  for  he  wanted  no  other  pillow.  Ah,  youth,  youth  I 
bow  art  thou  to  be  pitied  I  Cousin,  thef  might  have  thought 
that  ve  carried  the  diamonds  of  the  crown:  and  yet  the 
treasure  in  his  portmanteau,  which  gave  him  so  much  anxi' 
ety,  consisted  only  of  some  private  letlera. 

Supper  ended,  they  left  us.  Our  hosts  slept  below;  we  on 
the  story  where  we  had  been  eating.  In  a  sort  of  platibnn 
raised  seven  or  eight  feet,  where  we  were  to  mount  by  a 
ladder,  was  the  bed  that  awaited  us — a  neat  into  which  ire 
had  to  introduce  ourBelves  by  jumping  over  barrelB  fiUtd 
with  provisions  for  all  the  year.  My  comrade  seized  np<in 
the  bed  above,  and  was  soon  fiist  asleep,  with  his  head  upon 
the  precious  portmanteau.  I  was  determined  to  keep  awake, 
eo  I  made  a  good  fire,  and  sat  myself  down.  The  night  was 
almost  passed  over  tranquilly  enough,  and  I  was  beginning 
to  be  comfortable,  when  just  at  the  time  it  appeared  to  me 
that  day.  was  about  to  break,  I  heard  oar  host  and  his 
wife  talking  and  disputing  below  me ;  and,  putting  my  ear 
into  the  chimney,  which  communicated  with  the  lower 
room,  I  perfectly  distinguished  these  exact  words  of  the 
husband:  "Well,  well,  let  us  see-muK  tee  kiB  them  bolht" 
To  which  the  wife  repUed,"Yee1"and  I  heard  no  more. 

How  should  I  tell  you  the  rest  7  I  could  scarcely  breathe ; 
my  whole  body  was  as  cold  as  marble ;  had  you  seen  me  you 
could  not  have  told  whether  I  was  dead  or  alive.  Even  now, 
Ibe  thought  of  my  condition  is  enough.  We  two  were  al- 
most without  arms ;  against  us,  were  twelve  or  fifteen  per- 
sons who  had  plenty  of  weapons.  And  then  my  comrade 
was  overwhelmed  with  sleep.  To  call  him  up,  to  make  « 
noise,  was  more  than  I  dared ;  to  escape  alone  whs  an  im- 
posaibility.  The  window  was  not  very  high ;  but  under  it 
were  two  great  dogs,  howling  like  wolves.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  the  distress  I  was  in.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  which  seemed  to  be  an  age,  I  heard  some  one  on  the 
staircase,  and  through  the  chink  of  the  door,  I  bbw  the  old 
man  with  a  lamp  in  one  band,  and  one  of  his  great  knivM 
in  the  other. 
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The  crisis  was  nov  come.  He  mooated — his  wiib  iblloved 
him;  I  vaa  behind  the  door.  He  opened  it ;  but  before  he 
«ut«red  be  put  down  the  lamp,  which  his  wife  to^k  np,  and 
coming  in,  with  his  feet  nakod,  she  being  behind  him,  said 
in  a  emothered  voice,  liiding  the  light  partially  with  her  fin- 
gers— "Gently,  go  gently."  On  reaching  the  ladder  ha 
mounted,  with  his  knife  between  his  teeth,  and  going  to  the 
head  of  the  bed  where  that  poor  young  man  lay  with  his 
throat  nncovered,  with  one  hand  he  took  the  knife,  and 
with  the  other — ah,  my  cousin  I — he  seized — a  ham  which 
bung  from  the  rooC, — cut  a  slice,  and  retired  as  he  had  oome 
in  I 

When  the  day  appeared,  all  the  &mi]y,  with  a  great  noise, 
Came  to  arouse  us  as  we  had  desired.  They  brought  us  plenty 
to  eat;  tbey  served  ns  up,  I  aseure  you,  a  capitAl  breakfast 
Two  chickens  formed  a  part  of  it,  the  hosteaa  wying,  "  Yon 
must  eat  one,  and  carqr  away  the  other."  When  I  saw  them, 
I  at  once  comprehended  the  meaning  of  those  terriUe  word^ 
■Most  we  km  them  boAt" 


IHDEMBERASCE.— Carl 

•^111  dn  Una  aftr  •»«,  Tin  dol  Av 


Der  many  wrecks  of  human  peobles  Tat  efeiy  tay  we  seo^ 
as  we  walk  dot  shtreet  ofer,  should  been  a  shtrong  incendif 
to  bring  to  your  minds  der  trooth  of  dot  old  atferb  vich  did 
Bsid,  "  nefbr  don'd  put  dot  teif  in  your  mouth  vot  vculd 
shteol  your  pmina  right  avay  gwick  oud."  Dose  vas  a  dhrue 
remarks  in  some  inahdanc^s,  und  in  odders  it  don'd  abbly 
to  der  cases;  for  der  man  vat  Tould  trink  himself  dot  fatal 
combonndH,  commonly  called  vhisky.vas  mitont  sences,  und 
der  man  mitout  aences  he  could  fool  dot  teif,  on  ackoond  he 
foi  no  ;?rain«  to  ah  teal  right  avay  gwick  oud. 

How  many  young  mans  hafe  l^een  cut  down,  ehust  as  der 
brightest  brosbects  vas  looming  him  nb,  by  a  kobious  use  oi 
dot  &tal  fire  waters ;  und  vat  shtronger  Incendif  do  yon 
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nut.  dhen  to  saw  der  young  mans  tnink  like  a  poet-ho1«, 
mitout  a  fife  or  dhree-ceiit  pieces  in  der  dwo-dimea  Natioa&l 
Pank,  or  a  n^  of  a  new  bair  of  clothes  to  his  backs. 

Who  isb  der  reasoa  of  dot  decay,  uad  how  is  der  matt«r 
mit  dot  lowness  down  of  der  yoothT  Yooet  look  you  back 
nnd  Bay,  who  makes  oben  der  flood-gates  of  all  dot  nn  und 
nnhabbinen.  Vaa  dot  der  drinker?  nein ;  tbs  dot  der  dea* 
lerT  nein ;  vas  dot  der  manu^kdure  ?  veil,  I  baed  you.  Us 
vasder  feller,  und  mine  brayervoe  dot  he  should  been  corn- 
belled  to  look  down  indo  his  deep  shtills,  filled  shucpfull  of 
dheir  outaites  in  mit  dher  tears  of  wifes,  modhers  and  sis- 
ders,  and  been  made  to  feel  himself  der  hefy  emotions  of 
greif  and  sorrows,  Tat  causes  each  leedle  dear-drob  to  drio 
kle  dheir  feadures  down.  I  yooet  dink  dot  der  nn  of  Mister 
Eain  vould  been  notting,  in  kombariBon  to  der  a£Sictioti3  of 
kis  soul,  on  dot  periods. 

Young  nuns,  nefer  don'd  trink  some  tings.  Demberanoa 
fas  der  froot  of  goot  tings.  Indemberance  ras  ids  destroy- 
er. Derfirstmakeayoubabbylikederdeucei  Thile der  seck- 
ond  b^iI^^  on  your  head  misery  und  (.time,  und  in  der  eeh- 
timation  of  yourfnendayou  rasa  toadshtool, mitout  one  re- 
deeming feadures.  Enyhow,  yonr  feadures  would  soon  broT« 
%  of  you  shdock  to  iL 


HOW  HB  SATED  8T.  UZCHlEL<a 

Bo  yon  beg  for  a  story  my  darling,  my  brown-eyed  Leopold, 
And  you,  Alice,  with  &ce  like  morning,  and  curling  locks  ol 

gold; 
Then  come,  if  yon  will,  and  listen— stand  close  beeide  my 

To  a  t«le  of  the  Sonthem  city,  proud  Charieston  by  the  sea. 


tbeir  hearta'  derire. 
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On  the  roofb  &nd  the  glitterii^  turrets,  that  night,  as  the  min 

went  down, 
The  mellow  glow  of  the  twiliehtehone  like  a  jeweled  crown; 
And,  bathed  in  the  living  glory,  as  the  people  hfted  their 

eyes. 
They  saw  the  pride  of  the  city,  the  spire  of  St  Michael's  iJM 

Hii;h  over  the  lesser  steeples,  tipped  with  a  golden  ball. 
That  hunglike  aradiant  planet  caught  in  its  earthward  lall,— 
First  glimpse  of  home  to  the  sailor  who  made  the  harbor* 

And  last  sfow-&ding  vision  (3  ear  to  the  outward  bound. 

The  gently  gathering  shadows  shut  out  the  waning  light ; 
The  children  prayed  at  their  bedsiUca,  as  you  will  pray  to- 

The  noise  of  buyer  and  seller  from  the  busy  mart  was  gone; 
And  in  dreams  of  a  peaceful  morrow  the  city  slumbered  on. 

But  another licht  than  sunrise  aroused  the  sleeping  street; 
For  a  cry  wua  heard  at  midnight,  and  the  rush  of  trampling 

feet; 
Men  stared  in  each  other's  fiices  through  mingled  fire  and 

While  tlie  frantic  belle  went  clashing,  clamorous  stroke  on 
stroke. 


With  the  balie  the  pressed  to  her  bosom  shriekiiig 
less  dre;id, 

'While  the  fire-king's  wild  battalions  scaled  wall  and  cap- 
stone high, 

And  planted  their  flaring  banners  against  an  inky  sky. 

For  the  death  that  raged  behind  Ihciii,Bnd  the  crash  of  ruin 

To  the  great  square  of  the  city,  were  driven  the  surging 

crowd; 
Where  yet,  firm  in  all  the  tumult,  unscathed  by  (he  fiery  flood. 
With  its  heavenward-pointing  finger  tlie  Church  of  St.  Alich- 

ael  stood. 

But  e'en  as  they  gaEed  upon  it  there  rose  a  sudden  wail, — 
A  cry  of  horror,  bleu dfd  with  llic  roaring  of  the  gale, 
On  whose  scorchinff  wiiips  up-driven,  a  sinale  flaming  brand 
Aloft  on  the  towering  steeple  clung  like  a  bloody  hand. 

"Will  it  fede?"    The  whisper  trembled  from  a  thousand 

whitening  lips; 
Far  out  on  the  lurid  harbor,  they  watched  it  from  theships,— 
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grown, 

"  Uncounted  Kold  shall  be  given  to  the  man  whose  brave 

right  hand, 
Por  the  love  of  the  periled  city,  plucks  down  yon  burning 

So  cried  the  mayor  of  Charleston,  that  all  the  people  heard; 
But  they  looked  each  one  at  his  fellow;  and  no  man  spoke 

Who  is  it  leans  from  the  helfiy,  with  fkce  upturned  to  the 

sky, 
Olingato  acolumn,and  meaauresthe  dizzy  spire  with  his  eyo? 
WiU  he  dare  it,  the  hero  undaunted,  that  terrible  sickeuing 

height  ? 
Or  will  the  hotbloodofhis  courage  frcezein  his  veinaat  the 

B^t? 


feet  and  bis  hands , 

And  firm  on  a  narrow  projection,  with  the  belfry  beneath 
him,  he  stands ; 

Now  ouce,  and  once  only,  they  cheer  him, — a  single  tem- 
pestuous breath, — 

A.nd  there  Mis  on  the  multitude  gazing  a  huah  like  the  still- 
ness of  death. 

Slow,  steadily  mounting,  nnheeding  aught  save  the  goal  ot 

the  fire, 
8till  higher  and  higher,  an  atom,  he  moves  on  the  fikco  of 

He  stops!  Will  he  &11  ?    Lo  1  for  answer,  a  gleam  Lke  a  me. 

teor's  track, 
And,  hurled  on  the  stones  of  the  pavement,  the  red  brand 
lies  shattered  and  black. 

Once  more  the  shouts  of  the  people  have  rent  the  quivering 

At  the  church-door  mayor  and  council  -wail  with  their  feet 

on  the  stair ; 
And  the  eager  throng  behind  them  press  for  a  touch  of  his 

The  unknown  savior,  whose  daring  could  compass  a  deed  bO 
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He  stood  in  the  gate  of  the  temple  he  hud  periled  his  lite 


"With  folded  arms  he  was  speaking,  Id  tones  that  were  clear . 

not  loud, 
A.nd  hia  eyes,  ahlaxe  iu  their  sockets,  burnt  into  the  eyes  of 

the  crowd : — 


If  the  deed  I  have  done  before  joa  be  not  the  deed  of  a 

He  stepped  but  a  abort  space  backward  ;  and  from  all  the 

women  and  men 
Ihere  were  onl^  sobs  for  answer;  and  the  mayor  called  for 


IHE  SCHOOLllASTER'S  SLEEP.— Bm  Wood  Datm. 

The  schoolmaster  was  wear^, 

Was  weary,  old  and  Krav  j 
And  heavinean  came  o^r  nlm 

Upon  that  summer  day,— 

A  heaviness  of  spirit 

Ajid  nameless  sense  of  pain. 
Be  struggled  hard  to  haniah. 

But  struggled  all  in  vain. 

The  drowsy  schoolroom  mnrmnr 

He  heard,  and  in  his  trance, 
Be  knew  bis  school  were  watching 

His  fiice  with  stealthy  glance. 

He  knew,  and  for  a  moment, 

He  aroused  himself  again. 
To  battle  off  the  stupor 
That  crushed  his  weary  brain. 

In  vain  I  for  with  the  effort, 
His  head  dropped  on  his  breast. 

His  breath  came  fiiint  and  faintar, 
And  soon  he  sank  to  rest. 
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And  then  arose  an  nproar. 

And  boundless  was  the  glee 
Among  those  little  scholara, 

The  BChooImoeter  to  see. 

The  doace  tried  all  hie  antic^ 
His  vacant  stare  and  grin. 

To  gain  one  ahont  of  lniight«r 
£xd  multiply  the  din. 

Bee,  now  he  points  bis  finger 
At  the  master's  face  so  whitt^ 

And  rolls  his  eyes  and  chatten 
With  ludicrous  affiightl 

And  all  the  little  nrchins 

And  maidens  shout  with  joy; 

And  with  the  tears  of  laughter 
Cry,"  What  a  funny  boy  I" 

An  hoar  now  was  passing. 
But  still  the  master  slept ; 

And  greater  grew  the  tumult 
These  little  scholara  kept, 

'Until  a  little  midden. 

Who  watched  the  haggard  bet. 
With  grave  concern  andwonder. 

Stole  softly  from  her  place, — 

Btole  softly  to  the  master 
And  gently  touched  his  head, 

And  started  "back  in  terror — 
Tke  nAoabnatler  oat  deadl 


"HEZ"  AND  THE  LANDLOHD. 
In  a  qnlet  little  Ohio  village,  many  years  ago,  was  a  ta^ 
era  where  the  stages  always  changed,  and  the  passengers 
expected  to  get  breakfast.  The  landlord  ot  the  said  hotel 
was  noted  for  his  tricks  upon  travelers,  who  were  allowed  to 
get  fidrly  seated  at  the  table,  when  the  driver  would  blow 
his  horn  (after  taking  his  "  horn,")  and  sing  ont, "  Stage  ready, 
gentlemen!" — whereupon  the  pesaengers  were  obliged  to 
hurry  ont  to  take  their  aeate,  leaving  a  scarcely-tasted  break- 
bst  behind  them,  for  which,  however,  tJiey  had  to  fbrk  over 
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fitly  cents.  Ouo  day,  when  the  shige  iras  approaching  tha 
house  of  this  obiigiiig  landlord,  a  passenger  said  that  he  had 
odcn  heard  of  the  landlord's  trick,  and  he  was  alraid  they 
would  not  be  able  to  eat  any  break&fit 

"  WhatI — how?    No  break&ati"  exclaimed  the  rest. 

"  Exactly  bo,  gents,  aod  you  may  as  well  keep  your  eeata 
and  tin." 

"  Don't  they  expect  passengers  to  breakfast?" 

"  Oh,  yes  V  they  expect  you  to  it,  but  not  to  eat  it.  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  there  is  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  the  driver,  that  for  sundry  and  van. 
ouB  drinks,  Ac,  the  latter  starts  before  yon  can  scarcely  com- 

"  What  on  earth  air  yon  all  talking  about  7  Ef  you  calkelat« 
I'm  goin'  to  pay  four-and-nincpenco  for  my  breakfast,  and 
not  get  the  valee  on't,  yo're  mistakin,"  said  a  voice  from  a 
back  seat,  the  owner  of  which  was  one  Hezekiah  Spaulding 
■—though  "tew  hum  "they  call  bitn  "Hei"  for  short,  "I'm 
goin'  to  get  my  breakfest  here,  and  not  pay  nary  re*  cent 
till  I  do." 

"  Then  youTl  be  left." 

"  Not  as  you  knows  on,  I  won't." 

"  Well,  we'll  nee,"  said  the  other,  as  the  stag©  drove  up  to 
the  door,  and  the  landlord,  ready  "  tu  do  the  hospitable," 

"Break&flt  just  ready,  gents!  Take  a  wash,  gents?  He»e's 
water,  basins,  towels,  and  soap." 

After  performing  the  ablutions,  they  all  proceeded  to  the 
dining-room,  and  commenced  a  6erce  onslaught  upon  the 
edibles,  though  Hez  took  his  time.  Scarcely  had  they  tast- 
ed their  coffee,  when  they  heard  the  unwelcome  sound  of 
the  horn,  and  the  driver  exclaim — "  Stage  ready  1"  Up  rise 
eight  grumbling  passengers,  pay  their  fifty  cents,  and  tako 
their  seats. 

"All  on  board,  gents?"  inquires  the  host. 

"One  missing,"  said  they. 

Proceeding  to  the  dining-room,  the  host  finds  Hez  very 
coolly  helping  himself  to  an  immense  piece  of  steak,  the  eiz* 
of  a  horse's  hip. 

"  You'll  be  left,  sir '    Stage  going  to  start  1 " 
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"Well,  I  hain't  nothing  to  say  agin  it,"  drawled  out  Hes. 

"Can't  wait  sir — better  take  your  aeat." 

TUbegall-damedef  Idew, nother,  tilll've  got tny break* 
bet  I  I  paid  for  it,  and  I'm  goin'  to  get  the  valee  on't ;  and 
ef  you  calkelate  I  hain't,  you  are  mistakin." 

So  the  Btage  did  start,  and  left  Hez,  who  continued  his 
attach  upon  the  edibles.  Biscuits,  coffee,  &&,  disappeared 
before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  landlord. 

"  Say,  squire,  them  there  cakes  is  Itont  eat — fetch  on  an- 
other grist  on  'em.  You"  (to  the  wwter,)  "'nother  cup  o( 
that  ere  coffee.  Pass  them  e^s.  Raise  your  own  pork, 
squire?  This  ia  'mazin'  nice  ham.  Land  "bout  here  tolera- 
ble cheap,  squire?  Haiu'tmuch  map]e  timber  in  these  parts, 
hev  ye?  Dew  right  smart  trade,  squire,  I  calkelate?"  And 
thus  Hez  kept  quizzing  the  landlord  until  he  had  made  a  hear* 
ty  meal. 

"  Say,  squire,  now  I'm  "boot  to  conclude  paying  my  dmmoer* 
to  this  ere  table,  but  jest  give  us  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  to 
top  off  with,  and  I  d  be  much  obleeged  tew  ye." 

&o  out  go  the  landlord  and  waiter  for  the  bowl,  milk,  and 
bread,  and  set  them  before  him, 

"Spoon,  tew,  ef  you  please." 

But  no  spoon  could  be  found.  landlord  was  sure  he  had 
plenty  of  silver  ones  lying  on  the  table  when  the  stage 
stopped. 

"  Bay,  dew  ye  ?  dew  ye  think  them  passengers  is  goin'  to 
pay  ye  for  breakfues  and  not  get  no  compenMothunt" 

"Ah,  what?  Do  you  think  any  of  the  passengers  took 
them?" 

"  Dew  I  Ihink  t  No,  I  don't  think,  but  I'm  sartin.  Ef  they 
lur  all  as  green  as  yew  'bout  here,  I'm  goin'  to  locate  inune' 
diately,  and  tew  wonst. 

The  landlord  rushes  out  to  the  stable,  and  starts  a  man  off 
after  the  stage,  which  had  gone  about  three  miles.  The  man 
overtakes  the  stage,  and  says  samething  to  the  driver  in  a 
low  tone.  Be  immediately  turns  back,  and  on  arriving  at 
the  hotel,  Hez  comes  out,  takes  hiR  seat,  and  says — 

"  How  air  yew,  gents?    I'm  rotted  glad  to  see  yew." 

"Can  yon  point  out  the  man  you  think  has  the  spoons?" 
liked  the  landlord. 
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"  Pint  him  oat?  Sartinly  I  ken.  Say,  squire,  I  pud  jem 
foiiT-U)d-tiinepeDce  for  a  breakfiise,  tuid  I  calk^te  Tgol  Ou 
take  em't  I    Youll  And  them  spoona  in  the  coffie-pot." 

"Ooahtad!    AU  ahoard,  dnetr." 

Ibe  landlord  stared. 


TBtTB  SOUBCE  OP  CONTENTMENll 

A  man  in  his  csrria^  was  riding  along, 

A  gaily^drewed  wife  by  his  siae ; 
In  satin  and  lace  she  looked  like  a  qoeena 

And  he  like  a  king  in  his  pride. 

A  wood-wwyer  stood  on  tlie  street  as  tfaey  passed ; 

The  carriage  and  couple  he  eyed. 
And  said,  asne  worked  with  his  saw  on  a  log, 
"  I  wish  I  was  rich  and  could  ride." 

The  man  in  the  carriage  remarked  to  his  wife, 

"One  thing  I  would  do  if  I  could — 
I'd  give  all  my  wealth  for  the  strength  and  the  health 

Of  the  man  who  is  sawing  the  wood." 

A  pretty  young  maid  with  a  baudle  of  work, 

Whose  bee  as  the  morning  was  &ir, 
Went  tripping  along  with  a  smile  of  delight, 

While  humming  a  love-breathing  air. 

Shs  looked  in  the  carrisge,  the  lady  she  saw. 

Arrayed  in  apparel  so  fine, 
And  said,  in  a  whisper,  "  I  wish  from  my  hear^ 

Those  satins  and  laces  were  mine." 

The  lady  looked  out  on  the  maid  with  her  woi^ 
80  &ir  in  her  calico  dress, 


Thns  it  is  in  this  world,  whatever  our  lot. 

Our  minds  and  our  time  wc  employ 
In  longing  and  sighing  for  what  we  have  not^ 

tTngrat«fiil  for  what  we  enjoy. 

We  welcome  the  pleasure  for  which  we  have  sighed, 

The  heart  has  a  void  in  it  still, 
Growing  deeper  and  wider  the  longer  we  live. 

That  nought  but  Religion  can  fill. 
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THERE'S  A  BILVEH  LINING  TO  EVEET  CLOUD. 
EuzA  Cooc 

The  poet  or  piisBt  irho  told  os  this 

tierved  mankind  in  the  holiest  way , 
For  it  lit  up  the  earth  with  the  star  of  blisB 

That  beacons  the  soul  with  cheerful  ny. 
Too  often  we  waoder  despuring  and  blind. 

Breathing  our  useleaB  murmure  aloud; 
But  'tis  kinder  to  bid  us  seek  and  ficd 

"  A  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

Mar  we  nut  walk  in  the  dingle  ground 

Where  nothing  but  autumn's  dead  leaves  are  sesn. 
But  search  beneath  them,  and  peeping  around 

Are  the  young  spring  tufts  ot  blue  and  green. 
Tls  a  beautiful  eye  that  ever  perceives 

The  presence  of  Om) in  mortality's  crowd; 
Tie  a  saving  ct«ed  that  thinka  and  beHeva 

"  There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

Let  us  look  closely  before  we  condemn 

Bushes  that  bear  nor  bloom  nor  fruit. 
There  may  not  be  beauty  in  leaves  or  Htem, 

But  virtue  may  dwell  far  down  at  the  root ; 
And  let  us  beware  how  we  utterlv  spurn 

Brothers  that  seem  all  cold  ana  proud, 
Iftheir  bosoms  were  opened,  perchance  we  might  leom 

"There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

Let  ns  not  cast  out  mercy  and  troth, 

When  guilt  is  before  us  in  chains  and  shame. 
When  passion  and  vice  have  cankered  youth, 

And  age  lives  on  with  a  hi«nded  name ; 
Somethin^^of  good  may  still  be  there, 

Though  ita  voice  may  never  be  heard  aloud. 
For  while  black  with  the  vapois  of  pestilent  air,  - 

"  There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

Sad  are  the  sorrows  that  oftentimes  come, 

Heavy  and  dull  and  blighting  and  chill, 
Shutting  the  lieht  fW>m  our  heart  and  our  hom^ 

Muring  onrnopes  and  defying  our  will ; 
But  let  us  not  sink  beneath  the  woe, 

Tis  well  perchance  we  are  tried  and  bowed. 
For  be  sure,  though  we  may  not  oft  see  it  below, 

""niere's  a  silver  lining  t<>  every  cloud." 
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And  when  stem  Death,  with  skeleton  hand 

Has  snatched  the  flower  that  grew  in  our  Di«ast, 
Do  we  not  think  of  a  fiiirer  land, 

Where  the  lost  are  fouud,  and  the  weary  at  rtati 
Ob,  the  hope  of  the  unknown  future  springs 

In  its  purest  strength  o'er  the  coffin  and  shrondl 
The  shadow  is  dense,  but  fkith'e  spirit-voice  singa 

"  There"!  a  silver  lining  to  every  dmd." 


EEMARKABLE  INSTANCE  OF  PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

In  a  solitary  house  on  Wandsworth  Common,  about  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  preseut  century,  Uved  a  gentleman  and  his 
niece,  their  domestics  consisting  of  a  butler  and  two  female 
servants.  This  gentleman  possessed  a  great  deal  of  valua- 
ble iamily  plate,  and  having  occusion  to  go  from  home,  he 
gave  the  key  of  the  strong  closet  in  which  it  was  kept  to  hie 
niece,  requesting  that  she  would  herself  take  charge  of  it. 
This  she  promised  to  do;  and,  having  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  leaving  his  family  under  safe  guardianship^ 
her  uncle  set  out  on  his  intended  journey. 

A  day  or  two  afterward,  the  butler  came  to  his  mistreBS, 
saying  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  him  to  clean  this  plate,  as  ho  knew  hia  master  was  par- 
ticular about  its  being  nicely  kept,  and  requesting  that  he 
might  have  the  key  of  the  closet  for  that  purpose.  Not  Bup- 
po.ting  for  a  moment  that  he  had  any  other  motive  in  ask' 
ing  for  the  key,  she  was  on  the  point  of  giving  it  to  him, 
when  something  tn  the  expression  of  the  man's  eye  made 
her  hesitate,  and  repSacingthe  key  in  her  pocket,  she  merely 
said  that  her  uncle  had  left  no  orders  to  that  effect,  and  she 
should,  therefore,  prefer  its  being  left  until  his  return.  Sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  butler  still  persisted  in  hia  request,  the 
young  lady  spoke  still  more  decidedly,  saying  that  she  never 
interfered  in  her  uncle's  arrangements;  and  the  discomfited 
butler  went  down  stairs,  leaving  his  young  mistress  not  a 
little  astonished  at  his  strange  behavior. 

That  night,  after  Wking  her  bedroom  door  as  usual,  as 
the  was  walkingtowardsthe  dressing-table  with  the  candle' 
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etiuk  in  her  hand,  she  was  not  a  little  startled  to  obeerra 
this  man  crouching;  down  behind  an  easy  chair  which  stood 
near  the  wall.  In  an  instant  his  conduct  in  the  morning 
flashed  across  her  mind,  and  she  was  no  longer  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  motive  in  wishing  to  posscKs  himself  of  the 
key.  Determined  not  to  betray,  by  look  or  gesture,  that  she 
Wiis  aware  of  his  presence,  she  quietly  put  down  the  candle- 
slick,  and  sealing  herself  in  a  chair  beside  the  dressing-ta- 
ble, took  up  her  Bibljnnd  endeavored  to  read,  praying  most 
earnestly  that  she  might  he  enabled  to  do  whatever  was 
right.  Human  help  she  h:id  no  means  of  obtaining;  for 
even  were  he  to  allow  her  to  leave  the  room  (which  was  not 
very  probable,)  she  wisely  judged  that  to  call  two  terrified 
maids  to  her  assistance  would  be  worse  than  having  no  help 
at  all;  and  therefore,  commending  herself  to  the  protection 
of  an  all-powerful  Saviour,  she  remained  for  some  tim«  with 
her  eyes  filed  upon  her  Bible,  now  and  then  turning  over 
its  sacred  pai^es,  and  gradually  becoming  calm  and  self-pos- 
eessed. 

At  length,  having  resolved  what  to  do,  she  rose  from  her 
seat  and  proceeded  to  undr^s,  as  usual,  first  taking  the  key 
of  (he  plate-closet  from  her  pocket  and  putting  it  down  with 
Borne  little  noise,  that  the  man  might  know  where  to  find 
it.  She  then  knelt  by  her  bed-side,  and  afler  silently  im- 
plorii^  the  protection  and  wisdom  she  so  sorely  needed,  lit 
the  rushlight  on  the  hearth,  and  extinguished  her  candle. 
As  this  extraordinary  girl  laid  her  head  upon  the  pillow,  it 
was  in  the  firm  aasuranee  that  nothing  could  happen  to  her 
without  her  Heavenly  Father's  knowledge. 

After  awhile  she  heard  the  chair  gently  pushed,  and 
through  her  closed  eyelashes  she  could  see  the  man  cross  the 
room  and  take  up  the  key  and  the  candlestick.  He  then  lit 
the  candle  and  came  to  her  bed-side.  She  had  just  time  to 
perceive  some  kind  of  instrument  in  his  hand,  but  lay  per- 
fectly still,  breathing  as  regularly  aa  a  little  child.  Not  by 
the  quiver  of  an  eyelid,  nor  by  the  slightest  flutter  of  the 
breath,  did  she  show  that  she  was  awake,  even  when  she 
felt  the  bed-clothes  drawn  down  from  her  fiice,  and  knew 
that  the  robber  was  stooping  over  her,  watching  her  coun- 
t«n&nce  most  intently.    He  then  went  to  thd  foot  of  th« 
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bed,  and  stood  for  some  mtnntes  shading  his  eyes  with  hv 
band,  so  as  to  throw  the  full  light  of  the  candle  upon  the 
quiet  ttux  before  him.  At  last,  to  her  intense  relief,  he  ap- 
peared satisfied  and  left  the  room,  leaving  the  chamber  door 
partly  open,  bhe  then  heard  him  unlock  the  strong  closet 
at  the  end  of  the  gallery  (into  which  her  own  and  the  othei 
principal  bed-rooms  opened)  and  begin  to  move  the  plate 
about,  as  though  he  were  proceeding  to  pack  it  up.  Believ- 
ing that  be  would  leave  the  key  in  the  door,  she  instant- 
ly reaolved,  if  possible,  to  save  her  uncle's  plate,  and  to  se 
cure  the  thief.  Throwing  something  around  her,  she  stole 
along  the  giillery,  and  finding  the  key  where  she  had  ex- 
pected, she  suddenly  closed  the  door  and  locked  him  jn.  In 
vain  did  the  man  alternately  call,  threaten,  and  promise  what 
he  would  do  if  she  would  only  let  him  out.  With  the  key 
in  her  hand,  she  ran  up  stairs  to  rouse  the  women-servante, 
who  were  not  a  little  amazed  to  see  their  young  lady  stand- 
ing beside  them  with  such  a  story  to  tell.  Neither  of  them 
wished  for  any  more  sleep  that  night ;  and,  as  soon  as  (hey 
were  dressed,  they  all  sat  up  together,  watching  and  waiting 
for  tlie  daylight. 

When  morning  came,  the  thief  was  soon  removed  to  pris- 
on by  the  proper  officers,  and  when  tried  for  the  oflfense,  he 
ndmitted  that  had  he  believed  it  possible  for  any  young 
lady  to  behave  as  his  mistress  iiad  done,  he  should  certainly 
have  murdered  her;  hut  she  had  completely  thrown  him  off 
his  guard ;  and  when  he  kiw  her,  as  he  thought,  so  soundly 
asleep,  he  did  not  like  to  hurt  her,  for  she  had  always  been 
kind  to  him,  and  he  had  no  personal  grudge  against  her. 

The  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  this  young  lady  was 
most  exemplary.  Absence  of  fear,  on  oeeasiona  of  sudden 
and  peculiar  danger,  is  a  rare  <ju;ility,  and  is  the  result  of 
moral  training,  as  well  as  constitutional  courage.  Nervous 
tears  are  never  so  easily  overcome  as  in  early  years,  and  the 
habit  of  overcoming  them  is  of  inestimable  value  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  vicissitudes  and  trials  of  life.  At  the  same  time, 
we  sincerely  hipe  that  no  lady,  young  or  old,  may  ever  have 
her  presence  of  mind  tested  by  the  unwelcome  apparitioD 
of  ft  maa  conueuled  behind  her  easy  chair. 
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TRIAM  OF  A  TWIN. 

In  fbrm  and  feature,  laca  and  tltnt^ 

1  grew  BO  lifce  my  brother, 
That  folks  got  taking  me  for  him. 

And  each  for  one  another. 
It  puzzled  all  our  kith  and  bju. 

It  reached  a  fearful  pitch  ; 
For  one  of  ue  was  bom  a  twin, 

And  not  s.  soul  knew  which. 

One  da7,  to  make  the  matter  worae^ 

Before  our  names  were  flsed, 
Ab  we  were  being  washed  by  mirse. 

Wo  got  completely  mixed; 
And  thus,  you  see,  by  fete's  decree, 

Or  rather  nurse's  whim, 
Hy  brother  John  got  christened  me. 

And  J  got  christened  him. 

This  fatal  likeness  ever  d<wged 

My  footsteps  when  at  scoool, 
And  I  was  always  getting  fio^^d, 

When  John  turned  out  a  fool. 

mit  this  question,  fruitlessly. 

To  every  one  I  knew, 
"  What  would  you  do,  if  you  were  me, 

To  prove  that  you  were  you." 

Oar  close  resemblance  tnmed  the  tida 

Of  my  domeKtic  life. 
For  somehow,  my  intended  bride 

Became  my  brother's  wife. 
In  fact,  year  after  year  the  same 

Absurd  mistakes  went  on. 
And  lohen  I  died,  the  neighlrara  cama 

And  bwried  brother  John. 


THE  DOORSTEP— E,  C,  StbdmaK. 

The  conference -meeting  through  at  last. 
We  boys  around  the  vestry  waite<l 

To  see  tKe  girls  come  tripping  past 
Like  aoowbirds  willing  to  be  maled. 


Iput 
TO' 
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Not  braver  he  that  leape  the  wall 

By  level  miiaket-flasheB  litten. 
Than  I,  who  stepped  before  them  dl. 

Who  longed  to  see  me  get  the  mitten. 

Bnt  no ;  ahe  blushed,  and  took  mv  arm  I 
We  let  the  old  folks  have  the  blghwi^, 

Aod  atarted  toward  the  Maple  Fann 
Along  a  kind  of  lover's  by-way. 

I  cant  remember  what  we  siud, 
T  was  nothing  worth  a  eong  or  ator^j 

Tet  that  rude  path  by  which  we  ap^ 
Seemed  all  trauaformed  and  in  a  gloiy. 

The  snow  was  crisp  beneath  onr  feet, 
The  moon  wb«  full,  the  flelda  were  gleaming; 

By  hood  and  tippet  sheltered  aweet, 
ller  face  with  youth  and  health  was  bear-*M^ 

The  little  hand  outiude  her  mnff— 


To  keep  it  warm  I  had  to  hold  it. 
To  have  her  with  me  there  alone, — 

T  was  love  and  fear  and  triumph  blended. 
At  last  we  reached  the  foot-worn  stone 

Where  that  delicious  journey  ended. 
The  old  folks,  too,  were  almost  home ; 

Her  dimpled  hand  the  latches  fingered. 
We  heard  the  voices  nearer  come, 

Yet  on  the  doorstep  alill  we  lingered. 
She  shook  her  ringlete  from  her  hood. 

And  with  a  "Tlmnk  you  Ned,"  diasembl«d 
But  yet  1  knew  she  understood 

With  what  a  daring  wish  1  trembled. 
A  cloud  passed  kindly  overhead. 

The  moon  was  al^ly  peeping  throogh  it, 
Yet  hid  its  &ce,  as  if  it  said, 

"Come,  now  or  never!  do  itt  do  ill' 


Ferhape  't  was  boyiah  love,  yet  etitl, 
Oh,  lietleas  woman  I  weary  lover  I 

To  feel  once  more  that  fresh,  wild  thrill 
I'd  pve— but  who  can  live  youth  overT 
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1  ma  the  last  new  boy  at  school : 

I  most  pay  my  "  initiation  fee," — 
Twelve  boys  want«d  a  thieving  tool ; 

The  Iatt«r  the  reason,  the  fbnner  the  plM, 
With  boost  and  bluster  and  buUyiug  air. 
They  won  consent  from  "  the  last  boy  thera." 

A.  stealthy  walk  'neath  a  silver  moon ; 

Then  an  orchard  wall  looking  e'er  so  high ; 
Next, "  Here's  the  plunder  I  climb  like  a  coon," 

From  the  biggest  boy  with  the  blackest  eye. 
"  What  a  ninny  you  are ;  and  how  yon  storel 
Nobody  will  hurt  you:  nobody's  there." 

They  knew  the  place  for  scaling  well. 
And  pushed  me  up  with  eager  handa. 

Till,  trembling  and  weak,  their  victim  fell 
On  the  broad  ledge  guarding  the  Bellair  lands 

*  A  crooked  tree  leans  down  like  a  stair," 

They  told  me ;  and  there  it  was, — right  there  1 

SiKht  there  I  And,  o: 

1  crouched  like  ac 
To  right,  to  left,  the  ripe  fruit  hung 

On  that  first  and  fiiirest  of  autumn  eves,— 
Crimsoa  and  gold,  in  a  silver  air, 
Apple  on  apple,  pear  on  pear, 

Juat  within  reach  of  my  tempting  hold. 
The  air  astir  with  their  fruity  breathy 

Globe  of  crimson,  pendant  of  gold; 
What  w«a  to  binder  loitering  Beth? 

Silent  I  hung  on  the  old  tree  stair : 

Am  mlent  the  orchard,— nobody  there. 

High  in  the  heavens  hung  the  harvest  moon: 
Strange !— but  it  brought  my  mother's  smile. 

"Tell  me  all  that  happens,  and  write  me  soon,* 
She  said,  through  smiles  and  tears  the  while. 

There  were  two  of  us  only ;  God  took  one,— 

A  BiB(«r,  tbe  sweetest  under  the  sun. 

Somehow  in  that  silvery  hush, 
Came  the  murmur  of  mother's  prayer; 

And  a  little  stream,  'mid  hanks  of  nuh, 
Caught  the  gleam  of  my  sister's  hair. 

Still,  crinuon  and  gold,  in  a  silver  air, 

Htti^  apple  on  apple,  pear  on  pear. 
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Down  in  the  dark  some  tiny  thing; 

Under  the  dAisies'  silken  hood, 
Smote  the  quiet  with  bell-Uke  ring. 

Bringing  an  answer  out  of  the  wood,^ 
Two  together:  they  make  me  reel. 
Chiming  in  chorus, "  Thou  sbalt  not  Bt«aL' 

The  twelve  in  waiting  saw  me  bound 

Over  the  wall  with  emnty  hands, 
Panting,^breathlesa,    They^  flee  the  ground  i 

Far  beyond  ]ay  Che  tempting  lands. 
"Was  it  Box?"  aaid  the  bully,  "or  old  BellairT" 
"neither,"  I  answered :  "  God  was  there." 


LiND  POOR.-J.  W.  DouoTAH. 

Pre  had  another  offer^  wife— a  twenty  acres  more. 

Of  high  and  dry  jiraine  land,  aa  level  aa  a  floor. 

1  thotuht  I'd  wait  and  see  you  first,  as  lawyer  Brady  gaid, 

To  telT bow  things  will  turn  out  best,  a  woman  is  ahewL 

And  when  this  lot  is  paid  for,  and  we  have  got  the  deed, 
I'll  say  that  I  am  satisfied —  it's  all  the  land  we  need ; 
And  next  we'll  see  about  the  yard,  and  fix  the  house  uj 

in  the  comse  of  time  to  have  a  better  home. 


There  it  no  vm  of  talking,  Charles— yon  buy  that  twenty  mora 
And  we'll  go  Bcrimping  all  our  hves,  and  always  be  land  poor. 
For  thirty  years  we've  tugged  and  saved,  denying  half  our 

While  all  we  have  to  show  for  it  is  tax  Ttcdplt  and  deedi  I 


If  we  could  Uveas  others  live,  and  have  what  otheredo, 
We'd  live  enough  sight  pleusanter,  and  have  a  plenty  too. 

While  others  have  amusements  and  luxurv  and  books, 
Just  think  how  stingy  we  have  lived,  and  how  this  old  place 

That  other  farm  you  bought  of  Wells,  that  took  so  many 

Of  clearii^  np  and  fencing  in,  has  cost  me  many  tears. 
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Tes^  Charles,  I've  thought  of  it  a  hundred  times  or  more. 
And  wondered  if  it  really  paid  to  always  be  land  poor, — 
That  had  we  built  a  cozy  house,  took  pleaHure  as  it  come, 
Our  children,  once  so  dear  to  us,  had  never  left  our  home. 

I  grieve  to  think  of  wasted  weeks  and  yean  and  months 

and  days. 
While  for  it  all  we  never  yet  have  had  one  word  of  praise. 
Men  call  us  rich,  but  we  are  poor— would  we  not  freely  give 
The  land  with  all  its  fixtures /or  a  inner  may  to  lioet 

Don't  think  I'm'  blaming  yon,  Charlea— yon're  not  a  whit  to 

blune, 
Tve  ptied  you  these  many  yeare,  to  see  you  tired  and  lame. 
It's  juat  the  way  we  started  oat,  onr  plans  too  fer  ahead ; 
We  ve  worn  the  cream  of  Ufe  away,  to  Uave  loo  much  vihea 


And  after  oil  too  much  of  wealth  seems  useless  as  a  t«y,— 
Althot^h  we've  learned,  alas,  too  late  I  what  all  must  learn 

Our  brightest  earthly  happiness  ia  buried  in  the  past, 

Ebat  life  is  short  and  full  of  care,  the  end  is  always  nigh. 
We  seldom  half  begin  to  live  before  we're  doomed  to  die. 
Were  I  to  start  m^  life  again,  I'd  mark  each  separate  day, 
And  never  let  a  single  one  pass  unenjoyed  away. 

[f  there  were  things  to  envy,  TA  have  Ihem  now  and  then, 
And  have  a  home  that  was  a  home,  and  not  a  caoe  or  pen. 
I'd  sell  some  land  if  it  were  mine,  and  fit  up  wellthe  rest, 
tTe  always  thought,  and  think  so  yet— small  fiuma  well 
worked  are  best. 


THE  LAWYERS  AND  THE  CAT. 

Two  Arkansas  lawyers  were  domesticated  in  the  rode  ho- 
tel of  a  country  town.  The  hotel  was  crowded,  and  the 
room  allotted  to  our  heroes  was  also  occupied  by  six  or  eight 
others.  Shaba  down  beds,  enough  to  accommodate  tho 
guests,  were  disposed  about  the  rtmm,  ngainst  the  four  walls, 
leaving  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment. 
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Judge  CUfk  lay  with  his  head  to  the  north,  on  one  rida, 
and  Judge  Thomaa  lay  with  hie  head  to  the  south  oa  the 
other  Bide  of  the  room.  So  for  as  that  room  waa  concerned, 
it  might  be  eaid  that  their  heads  represented  the  north  and 
south  poles  respectively. 

All  the  other  beds  in  the  room  were  occupied.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  room  was  deemed  neutral  ground,  in  which 
the  occupants  of  the  different  beds  had  equal  rights.  Here, 
in  picturesque  confusion  lay  the  boots,  hats,  coats,  acid 
breeches  of  the  sleepers.  There  were  no  windows,  and  though 
the  door  was  open,  there  being  no  moon,  the  night  was  very 
dark  in  that  room. 

The  wily  lawyera,  who  had  been  opposing  counsel  in  a 
case  tried  in  the  town  court  that  day,  and  had  opposed  each 
other  with  the  contumadty  of  wild  pigs,  were  now  the  very 
incarnations  of  meekness,  for  when  the  hungry  swarm  of 
mosquitoes  settled  down  and  bit  them  on  the  one  cheek  they 
slowly  turned  the  other  to  be  bitten  also. 

But  hush  I  hark)    . 

A  deep  sound  strikes  the  ear  like  a  ridng  knell. 

"Me-ow-owl" 

Judge  Clark  and  Thomas  were  wide  awake,  and  sitting  bolt 
upright  In  an  instant. 

Again  the  startling  cryl 

"  Ye-ow,  yoHDw  1 " 

"There's  a  cat  I"  whispered  Clark.  "Scat  youfblsaed 
Thama& 

Cat  paid  no  attention  to  these  demonstrations,  but  gave 
vent  to  another  yowL 

"Ob,  gracious  I"  cried  Clark,  "I  can't  stand  thisl  Where 
is  he,  Thomas?" 

"  On  your  side  of  the  room  somewhere,"  replied  Thomas. 

"  No,  he's  on  your  side."  said  Clark. 

"  Ye-ow-ow-ow  I " 

"  There  I  told  you  he  was  on  yoor  side,"  they  both  ezclaim> 
«d  in  a  breath. 

And  still  the  howl  went  on. 

The  idea  now  entered  the  heads  of  both  the  lawyers,  that 
i>y  the  exercise  of  a  certain  strategy  they  might  bo  enabled 
to  ezecnle  a  certain  Bank  movement  on  the  cat,  and  totally 
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demoraliap  him.  Practicall7  each  determined  to  fll*  "  ■ 
motion  to  quash  "  the  cat's  attachment  for  that  room. 

£acb  kept  his  plan  to  himself;  und  in  the  dark,  unable  to 
Bee  each  other,  prepared  for  action, 

Stnuig«  as  it  ma;  appear,  it  is  nevertheleea  true,  that  the 
same  plan  suggeeted  itself  to  both.  In  words,  the  plan  would 
be  abont  aa  follows: 

The  yowler  is  evidently  looking  and  calling  for  another 
cat,  with  whom  he  tias  mode  an  appointment.  I  will  imi- 
tate a  cat,and  this  cat  will  think  f  other  cat's  around.  This 
eat  will  come  toward  me,  and  when  he  shall  have  arrived 
within  reach,  111  blaze  away  with  anything  I  can  get  hold 
ot,  and  knock  the  mew-eic  out  of  him. 

So  each  of  the  portlyjudges.noifieleaslyas  cream  comes  to 
the  Bur&ce  of  the  milk,  hoisted  himself  onto  his  hands  and 
and  hippopotamus  Jashion  advanced  to  the  neutral 
l^und  occupying  the  centtal  portion  of  the  room. 

Arriving  there  Judge  Clark  selected  a  boo trjack,  and  Judge 
rhomoe  a  heavy  cow  hide  boot  from  the  heap,  and  settled 
Jtemselves  down  to  the  work. 

Clark  tightened  his  grip  on  the  bootjack,  and  throwinp' 
op  hia  head  ,  gave  vent  to  a  prolonged  and  unearthly  "  ye- 
MW-ow  "  that  would  have  reflected  credit  upon  ten  of  the 
Bigest  kind  of  cats. 

"  Aha,"  thought  Thomas,  who  was  not  tdx  feet  away, "  he's 
Immediat«ly  close  around.  Now  I'll  inveigle  him ! "  and  he 
gave  the  regular  dark-night  call  of  a  feminine  cat. 

Each  of  the  judges  advanced  a  little  closer,  and  Clark  pro- 
duced a  questioning  "Ow-owl" 

Thomas  answered  by  a  reassuring  'puiow-purowl**  and 
they  advanced  a  little  more. 

They  were  now  within  easy  reach,  and  each  imagining  the 
cat  had  but  a  moment  more  to  Uve,  whaled  away,  the  one 
with  bis  hoot,  the  other  with  hia  boot-jack. 

The  boot  took  Clark  square  in  the  mouth,  demolishing 
his  teeth,  and  the  boot-jack  came  down  on  Thomas'  head 
{nst  as  he  was  in  the  mid»t  of  a  triumphant  "ye-owl" 

When  the  lights  were  brought  the  cat  had  disappeared, 
but  the  oabutrophe  was  in  the  opposite  corners  of  the  room, 
-Tith  heel*  in  the  air,  swearing  blue  streaka. 
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WHAT  IS  THAT  TO  THEE?— Thomas  D.  J  auk 

When  I  am  called  to  die, 
To  yield  my  spirit  to  His  sacred  keeping. 
To  rest  m^  body  in  the  long,  long  sleeping^ 

I  &in  would  not  belia 
My  trust  in  Hiio  who  doeth  all  things  well, 
Whose  will  alone  my  every  wish  should  quelL 

I  would  not  vainly  choose 
What  road  shall  lead  me  up  the  holy  mountain, 
What  path  conduct  me  to  the  crystal  fountain; 

Kor  willing  be  to  lose 
The  guidance  of  the  hand  that  e'er  has  led 
In  ways  I  knew  not,  but  with  merciea  aprewL 

If  gentle  be  the  call. 
If  faint  and  feeble  be  the  distant  warning. 
Like  dimmest  daystreak  of  the  early  morning, 

Tipping  the  pine  trees  tall, 
And  blister  growing,  till  the  red  east  shines 
With  fuBest  glory  on  the  glowing  pines. 

How  gratefiil  should  I  feel  I 
That  I  might  Etill  behold  my  loved  ones  longar. 
Might  tarr^  till  my  timid  iiiith  grew  stronger, 

Might  litijier  to  reveal 
The  loves  that  buoyant  Ufe  can  ne'er  unveQ, 
like  odors  evening  only  can  exhale. 

If  sudden  be  the  stroke. 
If  all  unheralded  Hia  solemn  coming, — 
like  flash,  &8t  followed  by  the  thunder's  boomis( 

That  scales  the  skyward  oak. 
While  pale  with  fear  we  hold  our  bated  breath, 
la  awe  of  the  swift  measeiiger  of  death,— 

How  bleet  the  favored  lot  t 
A  lot  to  few  departing  spirits  given — 
J^ainleea  to  pass  from  earth  and  sin  to  Heann. 

Oh  I  surely  it  were  not 
Departure  we  should  dread,  at  once  to  riae 
On  whirlwind  pinions  to  the  opening  skies. 

So  I  repose  my  trust ; 
And  whether  speedy  messenger  obeying, 
Or  waiting  patiently  my  Lord's  delaying 
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HANNAH  BINDING  SHOES-Ldct 

Poor  lone  Hannab, 
Sitting  at  tbu  window  binding  Bboeal 

iTaded,  wrinkled. 

Bitting.  Btit«hing,  in  a  monmful  muse. 

Bright-eyed  beauty  once  waa  she, 

Wben  the  bloom  was  on  the  tree  ;— 

Spring  and  winter, 

Hanoah's  at  the  window,  binding  ehoM. 


To  her  whisper, 
"Ib  there  fram  the  fishera  any  news?" 
Oh,  her  heart's  adriit  with  one 
On  an  endleea  voyage  gone ; — 
Night  and  morning, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  ahoei 

Fair  young  Hannah, 
Ben  thi!  sunburnt  fi^^her,  gaily  woos; 

Hale  and  clever, 
For  a  willing;  heart  and  hand  he  BOe^ 
May-day  ekiea  are  all  ^low, 
And  the  waves  are  laughing  bo  I 
For  her  wedding 
Hannah  leaves  her  window  and  her  ah' 

May  ia  p 

the  apple-twucha 
Hannah  shudders, 
For  the  mild  south-wester  mischief  brewB. 
Bound  the  rocks  of  Marblehead, 
Ootwatd  bound  a  ecbooner  sped; 
Silent,  lonesome, 
Bannah'a  at  the  window,  binding  ahoes. 

Tis  November; 
Now  no  tear  her  wasted  cteek  bedewa, 

From  New  Foundland 
Not  a  sail  returning  will  she  lose, 
WhisperinK  hoarsely ;  "  Fishermen, 
Have  you,  nave  you  heard  of  Ben?" 
Old  with  watching, 
'  'e  at  the  window,  bindir^  shoes. 
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Twenty  wintera 
Bleak  and  drear  the  ragged  shore  she  Tie«^ 

Twenty  eeasonal 
Never  onp  has  brought  her  any  news. 
Still  her  dim  eyes  silently 
Chase  the  white  sails  o'er  the  sea, — 
Hopeless,  faithful 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  aboes. 


APPEAL  OF  THE  MISSAQANS. 

"Bu  tbllowlnc  •  Appal  of  tli*  Mlanemni "  wu  Hat  bj'  Ihslr  Chlaf  to  tb< 
■Uta  p«opla  of  Guuda,  to  fUj  tho  pljL^4  of  LDtompenacQ  among  tbA  trfbM. 

Five  villages  are  all  that  remain  of  the  mighty  Missagan 
tribe  of  Indians.  Save  us,  our  white  brothers,  from  destruc- 
tion !  Long  ago  you  came  to  us  and  asked  for  a  place  to 
build  your  wigwam.  We  gave  you  a  country ;  was  it  not 
worth  giving?  We  now  ask  you  to  deliver  us  from  an  enemy 
which  we  cannot  conquer  alone ;  like  everything  else  of  the 
white  man,  it  b  too  strong  for  us.  We  love  our  homes,  and 
we  fight  this  enemy ;  but  ont  tribe  is  thinner  and  weaker 
every  diiy.  My  white  brothers,  could  the  souls  of  the  dead 
Chippcwas  and  Mohawks,  killed  by  fire-water,  come  from 
the  Land  of  Shade,  and  camp  by  the  door  of  the  whiskey 
trader,  from  the  City  of  Rock,  to  the  head-waters  of  Big 
Lake,  town  and  village  would  be  crowded  by  the  pale  out- 
casts— red  no  more,  scorched  pale  by  the  blue  flame  1  War- 
riors no  more,  the  totems  of  their  &tliers  lost.  The  track 
of  a  canoe  can  not  be  seen  upon  the  waters,  nor  the  trail  of 
an  eagle  in  the  clouds;  so  dies  the  poor  drunken  Indian! 
His  canoe  shoots  down  the  stream,  struck  by  the  poison  the 
whit«  man  brought ;  hi.i  spirit  flies  into  a  dark  cloud — he  ifl 
gone!  Who  cajcsT  In  a  few  winters  so  will  our  race  pass 
away.  Scattered,  weak,  hojielessl  Who  cares?  Give  ub 
back  our  woods  and  the  deer  I  Give  us  back  our  bark  wig- 
wams and  OUT  fathers'  virtue !  Save  us,  our  white  brothers, 
save  ust  A  dying  race  implores  youl  Put  out  the  bliM 
Sams  that  is  consuming  us. 
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My  hearers^male  and  female  —  flquenchin'  my  native 
modesty,  trhi^jh  is  naternl  to  all  uv  the  weaker  veaeelB  UT 
(Thorn  I  am  which,  I  feel  impelled  to  speak  to  yoo  this  even- 
in'  on  the  Bubjeck  uv  woman— her  origin,  her  miesioo,  her 
deatlny — a  aubjeck,  bein'  ez  I  am  a  woman  myself,  I  hev 
(Hiven  much  attention  to. 

Man,  my  hearers,  claima  to  be  the  Booperior  uv  woman  I 
Is  it  BO  7  and  ef  so,  in  what,  and  how  much  ?  Wuz  he  the 
fust  creation?  He  wuz,  my  hearers;  but  what  does  that 
provp  /  Han  wuz  made  fuat,  but  the  experience  gained  in 
makin'  man  wuz  applied  to  the  makin  uvabetl^rer  and 
more  flnerer  bein',  uv  whom  I  am  a  sample.  Nacher  made 
man,  but  saw  in  a  breef  space  uv  time  that  he  coodent  take 
care  uv  hisself  alone,  and  so  he  made  a  woman  to  take  care 
uv  him,  and  that's  why  we  wuz  created,  though  seein'  all  the 
trouble  we  hev  I  don't  doubt  that  it  would  hev  been  money 
in  our  poeketB  ef  we  hedn't  been  made  at  all. 

Imagine,  my  antiquated  sisters,  Adam  afore  Eve  wuz  made  I 
Who  sewed  on  his  shirt  buttons?  Who  cooked  his  beef- 
steak? Who  made  his  coffee  in  the  mornin',  and  did  his 
washin'7  He  wuz  mizable,  he  wuz— he  must  hev  boarded 
out  and  eat  hash!  But  when  Eve  come  the  scene  changed. 
Her  gentle  hand  soothed  his  akin  brow  when  he  come  in 
from  a  hard  day's  work.  She  hed  his  house  in  order.  She 
Aed  his  slippers  and  dreasin'-gown  ready,  and  after  tea  he 
smoked  his  meerschaum  in  peace. 

Men,  cruel,  hard,  hard-hearted  men,  assert  that  Eve  wuz 
Ihe  cause  uv  his  expulsion  &om  Eden — that  she  plucked  the 
apple  and  give  him  hal^  oh,  my  sisters,  is  true  I  it's  too  true, 
but  what  uv  it  7  It  proves,  Aistly,  her  goodness.  Hed  Adam 
plucked  the  apple,  ef  it  hed  bin  a  good  one,  he'd  never 
thought  uv  his  wife  at  home,  but  would  hev  gobbled  it  all. 
Eve,  angel  that  we  all  are,  thought  uv  him,  and  went  havera 
with  him.  Secondly,  it  wuz  the  means  uv  good,  anyhow.  It 
introdoost  death  Into  the  world,  which  separated  'em  while 
they  still  hed  love  for  each  other.  I  appeal  to  the  sterner 
eex  present  to-night.    Would  you,  oh  would  you  desire  (bi 
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immortatity,  onless  indeed,  you  lived  in  Injeany,  where  yon 
L-ould  git  divorues  a.ad  change  your  names  wunst  in  10  or  iS 
years?  S'pos'n*  all  uv  you  hed  bin  fortunate  euougti  to  win 
eicli  virgin  souls  ez  me,  could  you  endure  charms  like  mine 
Toraeternity?  Methtnksnot.  Iknow thatef  Ihedahusl^aiid 
tie  would  bless  Eve  for  interdooain'  death  into  the  world. 

I  progress.  Woman  then,  is  man's  ekol,  but  is  she  okke- 
pyin,  her  properspeer?  Alas  not!  wc  are  deprived  tir  the 
ballot,  and  ain't  allowed  to  make  stump  speeches  or  take 
pan  in  poll  it  is.  Is  it  right?  True  we  ain't  ezyit  learned 
lu  these  matters,  but  what  uv  that?  How  many  men  vole 
who  know  what  they'r  votin'  for,  and  how  many  stum; 
speakers  know  what  they'r  talkin'  about  ?  I  demand  the 
ballot.  I  want  to  be  a  torch-light  procession.  I  want  to  sit 
in  Congne  among  the  other  old  grannies.  I  want  to  demon- 
strate my  fitness  for  governin'  by  comin'  home  elevated  on 
leckshun  nights.  I  want  to  assoom  that  spcer  which  Nachel 
fitted  me  for  ekally  with  man,  but  from  which  maskelina 
jealousy  hez  thus  far  excluded  me.  Don't  say  we're  weak 
and  frivolus !  Weak  [  why  I  wunst  know'd  a  female  friend 
uv  mine  who  hed  strength  reglerly  to  carry  her  husband, 
who  weighed  200  pounds  averdupois,  into  the  house  every 
night,  after  he  was  lilled  off  from  a  dray  onto  w\ich  his 
friends  which  could  staud  more  fluids  than  he  could  hed  de- 
posited bim.  Many  a  time  I've  seed  her  lift  that  barrel  uv 
whiskey  with  a  man  outside  nv  it, 

Ei  I  heard  some  wicked  boys  who  wuz  a  playin  cards  say 
IpasB. 

Matrimony,  thus  for  in  the  world's  history,  hez  bin  oui 
only  destiny.  I  am  glad  I  hed  alius  strength  uv  mind 
enough  to  resist  all  propositions  lookin'  to  my  enslavement. 
I  hed  too  much  respeck  for  myself  to  make  myself  the  slavo 
uv  a  man.  Wnnst,  indeed,  I  might  hev  done  so,  but  the 
merest  accident  in  the  world  saved  me.  A  young  man,  in  my 
younger  days,  when  the  bloom  wuz  on  the  peach,  ere  sleep- 
less nights  spent  in  meditatin'  the  wrongs  iiv  my  sex  hed 
worn  furrows  into  these  wunst  blushin  cheeks,  a  young  man 
come  to  our  house  and  conversed  sweetly  with  me.  It  wu» 
my  fust  beau ;  and  oh,  my  sisters,  hed  he  that  night  asked 
me  to  be  his'n  I  should  hev  fain  weak  enough  tohevsedyeet 
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and  I  would  hev  bin  a  vaaher  uv  distiee  and  a  mender  uf 
Btockins  for  life.  But  fute  eayed  me.  HE  DIDNT  ASK 
ME— that  night  nor  never  afterwards— and,  hallelqjy  1  I'm 
freel 

A^n.  I  demand  the  right  ut  etandin  Dp  in  the  cars  the 
Bame  as  men,  instead  of  bavin'  a  dozen  uv  'em  start  up  when 
I  enter  coz  I'm  a  woman  I  Why  should  they  ?  Wua  (liese 
limba  given  me  hy  Nacher,  for  what?  1  resent  with  skor-r- 
r-n  the  implied  insult.  I  hev  seen  bearded  men  stand  up 
to  let  a  Uttle  chit  uv  18  (0,  my  sisters,  ef  there  is  a  provokin' 
objick  in  this  world  it's  a  smooth-faced  girl  uv  16;  tbey 
know  BO  little  of  life  and  let  on  they  know  so  much,)  set 
do  wn,  when  thenightaforethat  same  girl  bed  waltzed  20  miles, 
and  ef  she  hadnt  tired  all  ber  partners  out,  could  hev  walts- 
ed  20  more.    I'm  disgusted  with  sich. 

There  bev  bin  women  in  the  world  who  hev  done  sutbin. 
There  wuz  tbe  queen  uv  Sheba,  who  vruz  eggselled  only  by 
Solomon,  and  all  that  surprized  her  in  him  wui  that  be  could 
support  3000  women.  Bless  Solomon's  heart,  I'd  like  to  see 
him  do  it  nowl  Where  could  be  find  a  house  big  enough 
to  hold  'em?  He'd  hev  to  put  a  wing  on  each  side  of  tha 
temple,  and  put  another  story  on  top  uv  iL  And  there  wuz 
Joan  of  Arc,  who  walloped  the  Englifh,  who  wuz  maid  uv 
Orleans,  which  wuzn't  the  same  as  Noah's  Ark,  for  that  wuz 
made  of  gopher  wood,  besides  the  latter  was  pitched  without 
and  pitched  within.  There  wuz  Queen  EUiaheth,  who  wuz 
the  Viipn  Queen,  and— but  I  propel. 

How  shall  we  gain  our  lost  rights,  and  assume  that  posi- 
tion in  the  world  to  which  we  are  entitled  to?  0,  my  sis- 
ters, these  is  a  question  upon  which  I  have  cogitated  long  and 
vigorously.  We  might  do  it  by  pisenin'  all  the  men,  but  we 
would  be  robbed  uv  one-half  uv  our  triumph,  for  they  would- 
n't be  alive  to  see  how  well  we  did  things  without  'em ;  and 
besides,  who'd  pay  our  bills,  and  then  what  would  become  uv 
the  next  generation?  We  might  resolve  to  do  no  more  uv 
the  d^radin'  work  they  hev  impoRedonto  us,  but  if  we  did- 
n't who  would?  One  week's  eatin'wbat  they  would  cook 
would  sicken  a  well-rognlated  woman ;  and  besidps,  they 
might  not  let  us  eat  at  all.  We  can't  be  nothin'  else  but  wo- 
men, but  let  08  be  women  in  a  grand  style.    Let's  refuse  ta 
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kiee 'em  or  be  kiBsed  by 'em  till  they  come  to  terms;  let's 
preserve  a  keerful  coldaess  toward  'cm  till  they  acknowl- 
edge our  ekality.  Thie  I  have  praciii-ed  for  years.  1  allow 
Ito  young  man  to  throw  his  anua  around  my  waist,  and  press- 
in'  mo  to  hiB  buzzum,  imprint  upon  my  virgin  lips  the  im- 
passioned kiss  uv  love.  Ef  one  should  attempt  it  this 
minute,  I  should  exclaim, "  My  cioil  rights  fust,  the  marriag* 
rights  afterward  I "  Try  it,  young  sislera  I  and  ef  that  don't 
fet^h  'em  to  terms,  write  me  post-paid,  and  I'll  fiend  suthio' 
thatwilL 


ONLY  A  CUEL.— E,  B.  BitowNnra, 

Friends  offices  unknown,  and  a  land 

Unviaited  over  the  sea, 
Who  tell  me  how  lonely  you  stand 
With  ft  single  gold  curl  in  the  hand. 

Held  up  to  be  looked  at  by  me,— 


With  the  bright  fellow-Iouks  put  away. 
Out  of  reach,  oeyond  kiss,  in  the  clay. 
Where  the  violets  press  nearer  than  yon,— 

Shall  I  speak  like  a  poet,  or  run 
Into  weak  woman  s  tears  fur  relief? 

Oh,  children — I  never  lost  one; 

Yet  my  arm's  round  my  own  little  son. 
And  love  knows  the  secret  of  griet 

And  I  feel  what  it  must  be  and  Is, 

When  God  draws  a  new  augel  so. 
Through  the  house  of  a  man  up  to  Hia, 
What  a  murmur  of  music  you  miss. 
And  a  rapture  of  light  you  forego ; 

How  you  think,  staring  on  at  the  door 

Where  the  fare  of  your  aneel  flashed  In, 
That  its  brightness,  familiar  before, 
Burns  off  from  you  ever  the  more 
For  the  dark  of  your  sorrow  and  tin. 
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*God  leot  tiim  and  takes  him."  you  dgh. 

Nay,  there  let  me  break  with  your  pain: 
God'a  generous  In^ving,  say  I, 
And  tne  thing  which  he  gives,  I  deny 

Th&t  he  ever  can  take  back  again. 

.  H«  ;tw«  what  he  gives :  I  appeal 
To  all  who  bear  babes ;  in  the  hour 
When  the  veil  of  the  body  we  feel 
Bent  around  na — while  tormenU  reveal 
The  motherhood's  advent  in  power, 

And  the  babe  cries — has  each  of  ua  knows 

By  apocatypee— -God  being  there 
IVllIin  nature — the  child  ia  our  own. 
Life  of  life,  love  of  love,  moan  of  moan, 

Through  all  changes,  all  times,  everywhere^ 

He's  ours,  and  forever.    Believe, 

O  fetherl — 0  mother,  look  back 
To  the  first  love's  Bssurancel    To  give 
Means,  with  God,  not  lo  tempt  or  deceive. 
With  a  cup  thrust  in  Benjamin's  sack, 
Begives  what  he  eives.    Be  content  1 

He  resumes  Dotting  given — be  snrel 
God  lend?    Where  the  usurere  lent 
In  his  temple,  indignant  he  went, 

Ajid  scourged  away  all  those  impure. 
He  lends  not,  but  gives  to  the  end, 

As  he  lores  to  the  end.    If  it  «Mm 
That  he  draws  back  a  gift,  comprehend 

Tis  to  add  to  it,  rather,  amend. 
And  finish  it  up  to  your  dream,-^ 
Or  keep  as  a  mother  may,  toys 

Too  costly,  thouBh  given  by  herselt 
Till  the  room  shall  be  stiller  from  noise. 
And  the  children  more  fit  for  such  joys, 

Kept  over  their  heads  on  the  ahelL 
8o  look  up  friends  I  yon  who  indeed 

Have  possessed  in  your  house  a  sweet  piece 
Of  the  heaven  which  men  strive  for,  must  neefl 
Be  more  earneat  than  others  are — speed 

When  they  loiter,  peraiat  where  tnoy  cease. 
Yon  know  how  one  angel  smiles  there,— 

Then,  courage.    Tis   easy  for  yoti 
To  be  drawn  by  a.  single  gold  hair 
Of  that  curl,  from  enrlli'Ej  storm  nnd  despair 

To  the  safe  place  ubove  us.    Adieu. 
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117  CHILD.— John  PuBPOMT, 

I  cannot  make  him  dead  I 

Hie  fitir  Bunshiny  head 
Zb  ever  bounding  round  my  study  chair] 

Yet  when  my  eyes,  now  dim 

With  tearsi  I  turn  to  him, 
The  vision  vaniahee,— be  is  not  then  1 

I  walk  my  parlor  floor. 

And  thrown  the  open  door, 
I  hear  a  foot&ll  on  the  cliamber  atair; 

I'm  steppiag  toward  the  ball 

To  give  the  boy  a  call ; 
And  then  bethink  me  that — he  ia  not  theiel 

1  thread  the  crowded  street ; 

A  satchelled  lad  I  meet. 
With  the  same  beaming  eyes  and  colored  huf } 

And  as  he's  running  by. 

Follow  him  with  my  eye, 
Bcarcely  believing  that — he  is  not  therel 

I  know  hie  Ikce  is  hid 

Under  the  coffin  lid ; 
Closed  are  hia  eyea ;  cold  is  his  forehead  &Ir; 

My  hand  that  marble  felt; 

O'er  it  in  prayer  I  knelt ; 
Tet  mj  heart  whispent  tbat — he  is  not  therel 

I  cannot  make  him  deadl 

When  pojwitig  by  the  bed, 
So  long  watched  over  with  parental  core. 

My  spirit  and  my  eve 

Seek  him  inauinngly. 
Before  the  thougnt  comes  that — he  is  not  therel 

When  at  the  cool  gray  break 
Of  day,  from  sleep  I  wake. 
With  my  first  breathing  of  the  morning  air 
My  Bold  goeB  np  wilh  joy. 


When  at  the  day's  calm  close, 

Before  we  Hpck  repose, 
Vta  with  his  miithcr,  offering  up  om 

Whate'er  I  may  be  saying, 

I  am  in  spirit  iimying 
For  our  boy's  apirit,  tbuiigh— he  is  n 
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Kot  there  1— Wliere,  then,  Is  hef 

The  form  I  used  to  see 
Was  bub  the  raiment  that  he  oBed  to  v 
Thft  grave  that  uow  doth  press 


Upon  that  CBBt-oB  dress, 
[■  but  hU  wardrobe  locked  ;- 


!■  but  hU  wardrobe  locked ; — he  b  not  thenf 

He  liveB !— In  all  the  paat 

He  Uvea ;  nor^  to  the  Uut, 
Of  aeeing  him  agtaa  will  I  desp^; 

In  areams  feee  him  now. 

And  on  his  ai^I  hrow 
I  see  it  written, "  Thou  ehalt  eee  me  lAtrtl" 

Yes,  we  all  live  to  God  I 

Father,  thy  chastening  rod 
So  help  US,  thine  afflicted  ones,  to  bear, 

That,  in  the  spirit  !and, 

Meeting  at  thy  right  hand. 
T  will  t»  our  heaven  to  find  toat— he  Is  thertl 


CHABITT,— Thomas  N.  TALrotma 

The  blessings  which  the  wenk  and  poor  can  scat 

Have  their  own  season.    T  is  a  little  thing 

To  give  a  cup  of  water ;  j'et  its  draught 

Of  cool  remshment,  drained  by  fevered  lips, 

May  give  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 

More  exquisite  than  when  nectarean  juice 

Benews  tlie  life  of  joy  in  happiiist  hours. 

It  is  a  little  thins  to   speak  a.  phrase 

Of  common  comfort,  which,  by  daily  use. 

Has  almost  lost  its  sense ;  yet  on  the  ear 

Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmoumcd,  't  will  A 

like  choicest  music ;  fill  the  glazing  eve 

With  gentle  teare ;  rekx  the  KiiottM  hand 

To  know  the  bonds  of  fellowship  again,-^ 

And  shed  on  the  departing  soul  a  sense 

More  precious  than  the  benison  of  friends 

About  the  honored  death-bed  of  the  rich,— 

To  him  who  else  were  lonely,  that  anoliiw 

Of  the  great  fiuniljr  is  near,  cmdfeeii. 
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THE  TASKEE  AND  THE  DUTCHMAITB  DOO, 

Hiram  wae  a  quiet,  peaceable  sortof  a  Yankee,  who  lived 
on  the  same  fiirm  on  whiii  iiis  IktherB  Jiad  lived  before  him, 
Jmd  was  generally  considered  a  pretty  cute  sort  of  a  fellow, — 
always  ready  with  a  trick,  whenever  it  was  of  the  least  utili- 
ty ;  yet,  when  he  did  play  any  of  hia  tricks,  twas  done  in 
■uch  an  innocent  manner,  that  hia  victim  could  do  no  bettei 
than  take  it  alJ  in  good  part. 

Mow,  it  happened  that  one  of  Hiram's  neighbors  sold  a 
Ikrm  to  a  tolerably  green  specimen  of  a  Dutchman, — one  oi 
the  real  unintelligent,  stupid  sort. 

Von  Vlom  Schlopsefa  had  a  dog,  as  Dutchmen  oit«n  have, 
who  was  less  unintelligent  than  his  master,  and  who  had, 
since  leaving  hia  "  fiiderland,"  become  sufficiently  civilized 
not  only  tg  appropriate  the  aoil  as  common  stock,  but  had 
progressed  so  £ir  in  the  good  work  as  to  obt^n  hia  dinners 
from  the  neighbors'  sheepfold  on  the  same  principle. 

When  Hiram  diacovered  this  propensity  in  the  canine  de- 
partment of  the  Dutchman's  family,  he  walked  over  to  bis 
new  neighbor's  to  enter  complaint,  which  mission  he  accom- 
plished in  the  most  natural  method  in  the  world. 

"  Wall,  Von,  your  dog  Blitzen's  been  killing  my  sheep." 

'  Yal  dat  iah  bace— bad.  He  iah  von  goot  togi  yal  dat 
tab  bad!" 

"  Sartin,  It's  bad ;  and  youtl  have  to  stop  'im." 

"  Ya  1  dat  isfa  alias  goot ;  but  ich  weis  nicht." 

"  What's  that  you  say?  he  wo*  niehtdt  Wall,  now  look 
here,  old  fellowl  nickin's  no  use.  Crop  'im ;  cut  bis  tail  ofl 
dose,  chock  up  to  his  trunk ;  that'll  cure  'im," 

"Vat  ish  dat?"  exclaimed  the  Dutchman,  whila  a  faint 
lay  of  intelligence  crept  over  his  featurea.  "Yal  AaX  ish 
goot.    Dat  cure  von  sheep  steal,  eh?" 

"Battin  it  will;  hell  never  touch  sbeep-meat  acain  in 
this  world,"  said  Hiram  gravely. 

"  Den  come  mit  me.  He  von  mity  goot  tog ;  all  the  way 
fromYarmany:  I  not  take  von  five  dollar — but  come  mit 
me,  and  hold  bib  tail,  eh?    Ich  chop  him  off." 

"Sartin,"  said  Hiram:  "I'll  hold  his  tail  if  yon  want  m« 
tow;  but  yen  must  cat  it  up  cloae." 
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"  Y»l  dat  bb  right  leh  make  'im  Ton  goot  tog.  There, 
Ulitieb,  Blitzeii !  come  right  here,  jon  von  eheep  st«al  raab- 
eull;  I  chop  your  tail  in  von  two  pieces." 

The  dog  obeyed  the  mimmoiiB;  and  the  master  tied  hij 
(bet  fore  and  aft,  for  fear  of  accident,  and  placing  the  tail  io 
the  Yankee's  hand,  requested  him  to  lay  it  acroBS  a.  liug* 
block  of  wood. 

"  Chock  up,"  said  Hiram,  aa  ho  drew  the  butt  of  the  tul 
doae  over  the  log. 

"Yal  dat  ieh  right.  Now.you  von  tief  sheep,  I  learns 
fou  better  luck,"  said  Von  Vlom  Schlopach,  as  he  raised  the 
Kxe. 

It  descended ;  and  as  it  did  bo,  Hiram,  with  characteristio 
presence  of  mind,  gave  a  sudden  jerk,  and  brought  BlitEen's 
neck  over  the  log ;  and  the  head  rolled  over  the  other  side. 

"Wall,  IbwowI"  said  Hiram  with  apparent  aetoniBbment, 
as  he  dropped  the  headless  trunk  of  the  dog :  "  that  was  a 
tedle  too  close." 

"Minecootnees!"  exclaimed  the  Dutchman,  "^ou<hu( cut 
Vm  <)ffde  wrong  endl" 


THE  MOTHER'S  SACRIFICE.— Seba  Siotk. 

The  cold  wind  swept  the  mountain  height. 

And  pathtesB  waa  the  dreary  wild. 
And  'mid  the  uheerleeg  hours  of  night 

A  mother  wandered  with  her  child,-' 
As  through  the  drifting  snow  she  pressed. 
The  babe  waa  sleeping  on  her  breast. 

And  colder  yet  the  winds  did  blow. 
And  darker  hours  of  night  came  on, 

And  deeper  grew  the  drif.a  of  snow— 
Her  limbs  were  chilled ;  her  strength  was  gona, 

■  O  Hod  !"  she  cried,  in  accents  wild, 

'If  I  must  perish,  save  my  child." 

She  stripped  her  mantle  &om  her  breast. 

And  bared  her  bosom  to  the  storm. 
Then  round  the  child  she  wrapped  the  twU 
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And  omited  to  think  the  babe  was  vann: 
With  one  cold  kisB,  one  tearshe  abed. 
And  sank  upon  a  snowf  bed. 

At  dawn  a  traveler  passed  by, 

And  Baw  her  'neath  a  enowy  veil— 

The  froHt  of  death  was  on  her  eve. 

Her  cheek  waa  hard,  and  rold,  and  palei 

He  moved  the  robe  from  off  the  chila— 

The  babe  looked  up,  and  sweetly  emited. 


THE  ENSIGN  BEARER. 

Never  mind  me.  Uncle  Jared!  never  mind  my  bleedli^ 

breast  1 
They  are  chai^ng  in  the  valley  and  you're  needed  with  the 

All  the  d^  long  JVom  its  dawning  till  you  saw  your  kins' 
man  fall, 

You  have  answered  fresh  and  fearless  to  our  brave  com- 
mander's call; 

And  I  wonldnot  rob  my  country  ofyour  gallant  aid  to-night, 

Though  your  presence  and  your  pity  stoy  my  spirit  in  its 
flight. 

All  along  that  quivering  column  see  the  death  steed  tramp- 
ling down 
Men  wnose  deeds  this  day  are  worthy  of  a  kingdom  and  a 


See!  the  bayonets  flash  and  &lter— lookl  the  foe  begins  to 

Bee!  oh,see  our  falhngcomradesl    God!  the  ranks  ore  das' 
ing  in. 

Hark  I  there's  quickening  in  the  distance  and  a  thundaring 

in  the  air. 
Like  the  roiirins  of  a  lion  just  emerging  from  bis  lair. 
There's  a  cloud  of  something  yonder  fest  unrolling  like  a 

Quick  I  oh,  quick !  if  it  be  succor  that  can  save  the  cause  a 

Look  1  a  thousand  thirsty  bayonets  are  flashing  down  tha 

vale, 
And  a  thousand  thirsty  riders  dnsbii^  onward  like  a  galal 
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KaJBe  me  higher,  Uocle  Jared,  place  the  enelgn  in  my  hand! 
I  am  strong  enough  to  float  it  while  you  cheer  that  flying 

band: 
Louder  I   louder  I  ehout  for  Freedom  with  prolonged  and 

vigorous  breath — 
Shout  for  Liberty  and  Union,  and  the  victory  over  death ! — 
See  1  they  catch  the  stirring  nuntbeTB  and  they  swell  them 

to  the  breeze — 
Cap  and  plume  and  starry  banner  waving  proudly  through 

the  treee. 

Har>  onr  feinting  comrades  rally,  see  that  drooping  column 

I  can  almost  see  the  fire  newly  kindled  in  their  eyes. 
FKBb  tot  conflict,  nerved  to  conquer,  see  them  cnaiging  on 
the  foe — 


Bee  the  thinned  isnka  wildly  breaking — see  them  scatter  to 

the  sun— 
I  can  die  now.  Uncle  Jaied,  for  the  glorioos  day  ia  won  I 

Bnt  there's  something,  something  pressing  with  a  nnmbnesa 

on  mv  heart. 
And  my  lipe  witQ  mortal  dumbness  fail  the  burden  to  im> 

Oh  II  tell  yon.  Uncle  Jared,  there  is  something  back  of  all 
That  a  soldier  cannot  port  with  when  he  heeds  his  coun- 

Ask  the  mother  what.  In  dying,  sends  her  yeamii^  spirit 

back 
Uver  life's  nnigh,  broken  marches,  where  she's  pointed  onl 

the  tittck. 

Ask  the  dear  onee  gathered  nightly  round  the  shinii^hoiiBe- 

hold  hearth, 
Wliat  to  them  is  dearer,  better,  than  the  br^test  things  o/ 

Ask  that  dearer  one  whose  loving,  like  a  ceaseless  vestal 

Sets  my  very  soul  a  glowin«  at  the  mention  of  her  name ; 
Ask  her  why  the  loved  in  dying  feels  her  spirit  linked  wilh 

his 
Id  a  union  death  but  etrengtbetis,  she  will  tell  you  what 


&nd  there's  something,  Uncle  Jared,  you  may  tell  her  if  you 

will— 
nmt  the  precions  flag  she  gave  me,  T  have  kept  unsuUitxl  otill 
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&nd — thia  touch  of  pride  forgive  me — where  death  sought 

our  gallant  host- 
Where  our  Btricken  linee  were  weakest,  there  it  ever  waved 

the  most 
Bear  it  back  and  tell  her  fondly,  brighter,  purer,  steadier  fcr, 
Iklid  the  crimsoa  tide  of  battle,  shone  my  life's  &Bt  setting 


When  her  lips  with  rapid  blanching,  bid  you  answer  how  I 

fell; 
Teach  your  tongue  the  trick  of  slighting,  though  tis  fiuthful 

to  the  rest, 
IiCst  it  say  her  brother's  bullet  is  the  bullet  in  my  breast ; 
But  if  itmuat  be  that  she  learn  it  despite  vour  tender^  care. 
Twill  soothe  her  bleeding  heart    to  tnow  my  bayonet 

pricked  the  air. 


Birt  I  hear  the  roll-call  yonder  and  I  go  with  willing  feet- 
Through  the  BhadowB  of  the  valley  where  victorious  armies 

Raise  the  ensign.  Uncle  Jared !  let  it's  dear  folds  o'er  me 


ett«ntcth 


and  Union  tor  my  country— and  God'd  banner  over 


EVA'S  DEATH.— H.  B.  Stowb, 
Eva,  after  this,  declined  rapidly:  there  was  no  more 
any  doubt  of  the  event ;  the  fondest  hope  could  not  be 
blinded.  Her  beautiful  room  was  avowedly  a  sick-room : 
and  Miss  Ophelia,  day  and  night,  i^erformed  the  duties  of  a 
Durse,  and  never  did  her  friendu  appreciate  her  value  more 
than  in  that  capacity.  With  so  well-trained  a  hand  and  eye, 
Biich  perfect  adroitnesaand  practice  in  every  art  which  could 
promote  neatneaa  and  comfort  and  keep  out  of  sight  every 
disagreeable  incident  of  sick  new,— with  such  a  perfect  sense 
oftime,  such  a  clear,  untroubled  head,  such  exact  accuracy 
IB  remembering  every  prescription  and  direction  of  the  doc- 
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tore,— die  was  everything  to  St.  Clare,  They  who  had  Bhnig> 
ged  their  ahouldere  at  the  little  peculiaritiea  and  Betneesea — 
BO  unUlce  the  careleas  freedom  of  Southern  mannera—ac- 
knowledged  that  now  ehe  was  the  exact  person  that  waa 
wanted. 

Uncle  Tom  was  mnch  in  Eva's  room.  The  child  suffered 
moch  from  nervous  restlessness,  aad  it  was  a  relief  to  her 
to  be  carried ;  and  it  was  Tom's  greatest  delight  to  Qarrj  hei 
little  frail  form  in  his  arms,  resting  on  a,  pillow,  now  up  and 
down  her  room,  now  out  into  the  veranda;  and  when  the 
fresh  sea-breezes  blew  from  the  lake, — and  the  child  felt 
freshest  in  the  morning, — he  would  sometimes  walk  with 
her  under  the  orange-trees  in  thegarden,  or  sitting  down  in 
some  oftheir  old  seats,  sing  to  her  (heir  favorite  old  hymns. 

Her  &ther  often  did  the  same  thing;  but  his  frame  was 
sl^hter,  and  when  he  was  weary,  Eva  would  say  to  him, — 

"  Oh,  papa,  let  Tom  take  me.  Poor  fellow  I  it  pleases  him; 
and  you  know  it's  all  he  can  do  now,  and  he  wants  to  do 
something  I" 

"Sodol,  Eval''Baidher&ther. 

"  Well,  papa,  you  can  do  everything,  and  are  everything 
to  me.  You  read  to  me,— yon  sit  up  nights;  and  Tom  has 
only  this  one  thing,  and  his  singing;  and  I  know,  too,  1m> 
does  it  easier  than  you  can.    He  carries  mesostrongi" 

The  desire  to  do  something  was  not  confined  to  Tom. 
Every  servant  in  the  establishment  showed  the  same  feel- 
ing, and  in  their  way  did  what  they  could.  But  the  friend 
who  knew  most  of  Eva's  own  imaginings  and  foreehod- 
owings  was  her  &ithful  bearer,  Tom.  To  him  she  said  what 
she  would  not  disturb  her  father  by  saying.  To  him  she 
imputed  those  mysterious  intimations  which  the  soul  feela 
as  the  cords  begin  to  unbind  ere  it  leaves  its  clay  forever. 

Tom,  at  last,  would  not  sleep  in  his  room,  hut  lay  all  night 
In  the  outer  veranda,  ready  to  rouse  at  every  call. 

"Uncle  Tom,  what  alive  have  you  taken  to  sleeping  any- 
where and  everywhere,  like  a  dog,  for?  "  said  Miss  Ophelia. 
"  I  thought  you  was  one  of  the  orderly  sort  that  Uked  to  li« 
in  bed  in  a  Christian  way." 

"I  do,  Hiss  Feely,"  said  Tom,  myBtcriomly.    "I  do;  hut 
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'Well,  what  now?" 

"  We  muBtn't  speak  loud ;  Maa'r  St.  Clare  wont  bear  ont, 
but  Mies  Feely,  you  know  there  must  be  eomebody  watchiu 
for  the  bnil^room." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Tom?" 

"  You  know  it  saye  in  Scriptnre, '  At  midnight  there  wai 
a  great  cry  made.  Behold  the  bridegroom  cometh.'  That's 
what  I'm  spectin'  now,  every  night,  Miss  Feely ;  and  I  couldnt 
sleep  out  o'  hearin',  no  wayn." 

"Why,  Uncle  Tom,  what  makes  you  think  so?" 

"  Miss  Kva  she  talks  to  me.  The  Lord,  He  sends  his  taeO' 
eenger  In  the  souL  I  must  be  thar,  Miss  Feely ;  for  when 
that  ar  blessed  child  goee  into  the  kingdom  they'll  open  the 
door  so  wide,  well  all  get  a  look  in  at  the  glory,  Miss  Feely." 

"  tJncle  Tom,  did  Misa  Eva  say  she  felt  more  unwell  than 
osnal,  to-night?" 

"No;  but  she  telled  me  this  morning  she  was  comin' 
nearer — thar^  them  that  tells  it  to  the  child.  Miss  Feely.  It's 
the  angels, — 'it's  the  trumpet  sound  afore  the  break  o' day,' " 
said  Tom,  quoting  A-om  a  &vorite  hymn. 

This  dialogue  passed  between  Miss  Ophelia  and  Tom,  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven,  one  evening,  after  her  arrangements 
bad  all  been  made  for  the  night,  when  on  going  to  bolt  hei 
outer  door,  she  found  Tom  stretched  along  by  it,  in  the  out- 
er veranda. 

She  was  not  nervous  or  impressible;  but  the  eolemo, 
heartfelt  manner  struck  her.  Eva  had  been  unusually  bright 
and  cheerful  that  afternoon,  and  had  sat  raised  in  her  bed, 
and  looked  over  all  her  Utile  trinkets  and  precious  things,  and 
desifrnated  the  friends  to  whom  she  would  have  them  given ; 
and  her  manner  was  more  animated,  and  her  voice  more 
natural,  than  they  had  known  it  for  weeks.  Her  (kther  had 
l«en  in,  in  the  evening,  and  bad  said  that  Eva  appeared 
more  like  her  former  self  than  ever  she  had  done  since  her 
sickness ;  and  when  he  kissed  her  for  the  night,  he  said  to 
Miss  Ophelia,  "Consin,  wo  msy  keep  her  with  usaflerall- 
she  is  certainly  better;"  and  he  had  retired  with  a  lighter 
heart  in  his  bosom  than  he  had  had  there  for  weeks. 

Bot  at  midnight,— strange,  mystic  hour!— when  tha  vnil 
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between  the  trail  present  and  the  eternal  future  grows  thin, 
—then  came  the  mesHenger  1 

There  was  a  aound  in  that  chamber,  first  of  one  who  step- 
ped quickly.  It  was  Miss  Ophelia,  who  had  resolved  to  sit 
up  all  night  with  her  little  charge,  and  who  at  the  turn  of 
the  n^;ht  had  discerned  what  experienced  nurses  signifi' 
cantly  call  "a  change."  The  outer  door  was  quicklj  opened 
End  Tom,  who  was  watching  outside,  was  on  the  alert  in  a 
moment. 

"  Go  for  the  doctor,  Tom  1  Lose  not  a  moment,"  said  Miss 
Ophelia ;  and  stepping  across  the  room  she  rapped  at  St. 
Clare's  door. 

"  Cousin,"  she  said, "  I  wish  you  would  come." 

Those  words  fell  on  bia  heart  like  clods  upon  a  cofBn. 
Why  did  theyl  He  was  up  and  in  the  room  in  an  instant, 
and  bending  over  Eva,  who  etill  slept. 

What  was  it  he  saw  that  made  his  heart  stand  still?  Why 
was  no  word  spoken  between  the  two?  Thou  canst  say,  who 
hast  seen  that  same  expression  on  the  fece  dearest  to  thee, — 
that  look  indescribable,  hopeless,  unmistakable,  that  says  to 
thee  that  thy  beloved  is  no  longer  thine. 

On  the  &ce  of  the  child,  however,  there  was  no  ghastly 
imprint, — only  a  high  and  alm<^  sublime  expression, — the 
overshadowing  presence  of  spiritual  natures,  the  dawning  ol 
immortal  life  in  that  childish  soul. 

They  stood  there  so  still,  gaxing  upon  her,  that  even  the 
ticking  of  the  watch  seemed  too  loud.  Iq  a  few  momenta 
Tom  returned  with  the  doctor.  He  entered,  gave  one  look, 
and  stood  silent  as  the  rest. 

"When  did  this  change  take  place?"  said  be,  in  a  low 
whisper  to  Miss  Ophelia. 

"  About  the  turn  of  the  night,"  was  the  reply. 

Marie,  roused  by  the  entrance  of  the  doctor,  appeared  bur* 
riedly,  from  the  next  room. 

■*  Augustine  1  Cousin  I — Ohl — what  I  "she  hurriedly  began. 

"  Hush  1 "  said  St.  Clare,  hoarsely, "  She  it  dj/ing  !  " 

Mammy  beard  the  words  and  flew  to  awaken  the  ser- 
vants. The  bouse  was  soon  roused,— lights  were  seen,  foot- 
iteps  heard,  anxious  &ces  thronged  the  veranda  and  looked 
tearfully  through,  the  glass  doois;  but  St.  Clare  heard  utd 
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said  nothing, — be  b&w  only  that  look  on  the  £tce  of  the  little 
sleeper. 

"  Oh,  if  she  would  only  wake,  and  speak  once  more  I "  he 
utd;  and  stooping  over  her,  he  spoke  in  her  ear,--'"  Eva, 
darhi^ ! " 

The  large  blue  eyes  nndosed,-— a  smile  passed  over  her 
Cice ;  she  tried  to  nuse  her  head,  and  epeak. 

"  Do  yon  know  me,  Eva?  " 

"Dear  papa," said  the  cliild,  with  a  last  effort,  throwing 
her  aiiuB  about  his  neck.  In  a  moment  they  drop[>ed 
Bgiiin ;  ind  as  St.  Clare  raiflad  hia  head  he  saw  a  apasm  of 
mortal  ^ony  pass  over  the  face ;  she  struggled  for  breath, 
and  threw  up  her  little  hands, 

"0  God,  this  is  dreadful!"  he  said,  turning  away  in  agony, 
and  wringing  Tom's  hand,  scarce  conscious  what  he  was  do* 
ing.    "  Oh,  Tom,  my  boy,  it  is  killing  me  1 " 

Tom  had  hie  master's  hands  between  his  own,  and  with 
teais  streaming  down  his  dark  cheeks,  looked  up  for  help 
where  he  had  always  been  used  to  look. 

"  Pray  that  this  ntay  be  cat  short  1 "  said  St,  Clare :  "  this 
wrings  my  heartl" 

"Oh,  bless  the  Lordl  it's  over, — it's  over, dear  master!" 
said  Tom.    "  Look  at  her." 

The  child  lay  panting  on  her  pillows  as  one  eihausted, — 
the  large  clear  eyes  rolled  up  and  fixed.  Ah,  what  said 
those  eyes  that  spoke  so  mQch  of  heaven  7  Earth  was  past, 
and  earthly  pain ;  but  so  solemn,  so  mysterious,  was  the  tri- 
umphant brightness  of  that  fkce,  that  it  checked  even  the  sobs 
of  sorrow.    They  pressed  around  her,  in  breathless  etiUness. 

"  Eva ! "  said  St.  Clare,  gently.    She  did  not  hear. 

"Oh,  Eva,  tell  us  what  yon  seel  What  is  it?"  said  her 
fiither. 

A  bright,  a  glorious  smile  pas8L<d  over  her  foce,  and  she 
said,  brokenly,  "  Oh  1  love— joy — peace  I "  gave  one  sigh,  and 
passed  from  death  unto  life ! 

Farewell,  beloved  child  1  the  bright,  eternal  doors  have 
closed  aRer  thee ;  we  shull  Kee  thy  sweet  &ce  no  more.  Oh, 
woe  for  them  who  watched  thy  entrance  into  heaven,  when 
they  shall  wake  and  find  only  the  cold  gray  Bky  of  daily  lit^ 
And  thou  gone  forever  I 
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There  was  a  man  named  Fergoson, 

He  lived  on  Market  street, 
He  had  a  speckled  Thomaa  cat 

That  couldn't  well  be  beat; 
He'd  catch  more  rats  and  mice,  and  deb. 

Than  fortjr  cats  could  eat 

^lis  cat  would  come  into  the  room 

And  climb  upon  a  cheer, 
And  there  he'd  set  and  lick  hisBcH 

And  purr  so  awful  queer, 
That  FeimiEOn  would  yell  at  him— 

But  Btifl  he'd  purr — severe. 

And  then  he'd  climb  the  moon-lit  fence, 

And  loaf  around  and  yowl, 
And  spit  and  claw  anoUier  cat 

Alongside  of  the  jowl ; 
And  then  they  both  would  shake  their  taUa 

And  jump  around  and  bowL 


In  awAit  agony ; 
You'd  think  a  flrst-claas  stomach-acbe 
Had  struck  some  small  baby. 

And  all  the  mothers  in  the  street. 

Waked  by  the  horrid  din. 
Would  rise  right  up  and  search  their  babes 

To  find  some  worrying  pin ; 
And  still  this  viperous  cat  would  keep 

A  hoUerin'  like  sin. 


And  BO  be  hurled  hia  boot-jack  out 
Right  through  the  midnight  air; 

But  this  vociferous  Thomas  cat. 
Not  one  cent  did  he  care. 

For  still  he  vowled  and  kept  bis  fiir 

A  etandin  up  on  end. 
And  his  old  spine  a  doublin'  up 

As  far  as  it  would  bend. 
As  if  bis  hopes  of  hnpiiinesa 

Did  on  bis  lungs  dcfiend. 
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Bat  while  a  curvin'  of  bis  spine, 

And  waitin'  to  attack 
A  cat  upon  the  other  fence, 

There  come  an  awful  crack , — 
And  this  here  speckled  Thomas  cat 

Was  bust«d  in  the  back  1 

When  FerguRon  came  home  next  dtgr. 

There  ky  hia  old  feline, 
And  not  a  life  was  kit  in  him, 

Altboufch  he  had  bad  nine. 
"All  this  here  comes,"  aaid  Fergoaon, 

"  Ofcurvin' of  hiB  spine." 

ITow  all  you  men  whose  tender  hearta 
This  painful  tale  does  rack, 

Jtist  take  this  moral  to  yourselves, 
All  of  you,  white  and  black ; 

Don't  ever  go  like  thie  here  cat. 
To  gettin' up  your  back. 


OTHELLO'S  APOLOGY.— Shakspbark. 

Moet  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seigniorsi 
My  very  noble,  and  ajiproved  good  masters : 
That  I  nave  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter. 
It  is  most  true;  true,  I  have  married  her; 
The  very  hpiid  and  front  of  my  offending 
Uath  this  eitent,  no  more, 

Kude  am  I  in  speech. 
And  little  hlesiieuF  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace : 


e  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith, 
1111  now  some  nine  moons  wu»tt>d,  they  nave  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  Held; 


And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broils  and  battle; 
And  therefore,  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause. 
In  speaking  of  myselL 

Tet  by  your  patience, 
I  will,  a  round,  unvarnished  tale  deliver. 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love ;  what  drut^i*,  what  charm% 
What  conjuration,  and  what  miphty  ma^it. — 
For  Buch  proceedings  I  am  charged  withal— 
I  won  bi8  dau)[htcr  vrith. 
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Her  &ther  loved  me ;  oft  Invited  me ; 
Still  qneetioned  me  the  etory  of  my  life 
From  year  to  year :  the  battles,  d^jes,  fortmM^ 
That  I  had  past 

I  raD  it  through,  e'en  from  my  boyish  day^ 
To  the  very  momeot  that  he  Dade  me  tell  it. 
Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances: 
Of  moving  accidenta  by  flood  and  field; 
Of  hairbreadth  'scapee,  in  the  immioent  deadly  breacb) 
Of  beioK  taken  by  the  insolent  foe. 
And  BoU  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  with  it  all  my  travel^  histoiy. 

All  these  to  hear, 
Would  Deademona  seriously  incline; 
But  stitl  the  house  a&irs  vould  draw  her  thence^ 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear. 
Devour  up  my  diacouree.     Which,  I  obeerri'.lR 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
Thidi  I  would  all  my  pilgrimoge  dilate ; 
Whereof,  by  parcels,  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  distinctly, 

I  did  consent; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  soeak  of  some  distressful  stroke, 
That  my  youth  suffered.     My  story  being  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  eigha. 
She  swore  in  £iith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  stronga; 
Twas  pitiful  -  twas  wondrous  pitiful  j 
She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wished 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man. 

She  thanked  me. 
And  bade  me,  if  I  nad  a  Mend  that  loved  her, 
1  should  but  teiich  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 
And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  spake; 
She  loved  me  'or  the  dangers  I  had  passed ; 
And  1  loved  h(:r  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  is  the  only  witchcraft  which  I've  used. 


THE  LITTLE  MAKTTH. 

The  whistle,  ehrill, 
Went  up  the  hill, 
Aod  echoed  through  the  vaDey  stOI) 
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"DftDger  ahead  r 
We  thought  it  raid. 
As  oa  tha  heavy  oight-tt^n  qtecL 

The  black  wheels  giatel 

"  Too  late  1  too  late  I " 
(How  eouid  they  stop  at  euch  a  nteQ 

The  lightning-B  glow 

But  served  to  show 
A  mailed  masa  of  flesh  belowl 

What  did  thev  find  I 

Tears  always  Dlind 
Uy  eres,  as  I  recall  to  mind 

The  fearful  sight. 

Which  on  that  night, 
W«  saw  by  "  the  red  lantern's  '  Ugjil. 

"The  bridge  is  gone — 

Twere  worse  for  hundred*  than  Ibr  AM/" 

The  pleading  mild 

(Xme  from  a  child, 
Down  in  the  rain  that  midnight  wild. 

The  stified  sound 

Of  groans  around 
Told  what  a  place  these  words  had  fbnnd. 

As  strong  men  thought 

Of  what  was  wroueht. 
By  his  young  life  whidi  theirs  had  bou]^ 

•I  knew  you'd  alack. 

If  on  the  track, 
rd  drop  this  ugly,  poor  hunchback  I 

But-— don't  you  know — 

In  heaven  I'll  grow 
La  atnight  as  any  one  below  I 

"  I  saw  it  go — 

Some — one— Bt OOP  low  I  ■ 
His  voice  grew  verv  taint  and  dolt, 

"  No  one  would  care — 

God  made  me  dare 
To  give  wbut— all— could— BO  well  spam,** 

They  raised  hie  head — 

He  smiled — was  dead — 
^thout  one  look  of  pain  or  dread. 

Friends  love  to  trace 

His  rewting  plare. 
Where  bloom  the  lilies— types  of  gracot 
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The  jester  shook  hU  hood  and  bells,  and  leaped  upon  a  chair  i 

The  pages  laughed ;  the  women  screamed,  and  togaed  theii 
Ecented  hair; 

Tha  ittlcon  whistled ;  Btag-houD'ht  bayed;  the  lap-dog  bark- 
ed without; 

The  Bculliuu  dropped  the  pitcher  brown ;  the  cook  railed  at 
the  lout : 

The  steward,  connting  out  his  gold,  let  pouuh  and  money 
iall,— 

And  whyT    Boraose  the  jester  rose  to  say  grace  in  the  halL 


_^  clwin , 
The  butler  drummed  npon  the  board,  and  laughed  with 

might  and  niaJn ; 
The  groonu  beat  on  their  metal  cauB,  and  roared  till  they 


a  the  desk,  and  frowned  like  o: 


*  Dear  rinners  all,"  the  fool  began, "  man's  life  is  but  a  jest, 

A  dream,  a  Kliadow,  bubble,  air,  a  vapor  at  tlie  beet. 

In  a  thousand  pouiidn  of  (aw,  1  Hzid  not  a  single  ounce  of 

A  blind  man  k'lW  the  jiorson's  cow  in  shooting  at  the  dove. 
'tho  foo!  that  eats  iVA  he  is  tiick  must  taut  till  he  is  well. 
The  wooer  who  can  flatter  most  will  bear  away  the  belle. 

"  Let  no  man  halloo  he  is  safe,  till  he  Is  through  the  wood. 
He  who  will  not  when  he  may  must  tarry  when  b^  should. 
He  who  laughs  at  crooked  men  should  need  walk  very 

RtrtughL 
OhI  he  who  once  has  won  a  name  mav  lie  abed  till  eight. 
Uake  haste  tq  purchase  house  and  land :  be  very  slow  to 

wed. 
Tme  coni  needs  no  painter's  brush,  nor  need  be  daubed  with 

red. 

"The  friar,  preaching,  carsed  the  thief,  (the  pudding  In  hii 

sleeve.) 
To  flflh  for  sprats  with  golden  hooksis  foolish — by  your  leave,  ■ 
To  travel  well,— an  bus's  eats,  ape's  fcce,  hog's  mouth,  and 

ostrich  l^js. 
H*  does  not  can  a  [da  tot  thieTe^  who  limps  about  and 
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Be  alwaj>fl  first  man  at  a  feast,  and  last  man  at  a  tny. 
The  short  way  round,  in  spite  of  all,  is  still  the  longest  whj. 
When  the  hungry  curate  licks  the  knife,  there't  not  mudh 
for  the  tlerfc. 


Then  loud  they  laughed ;  the  fet  cook's  tears  ran  down  Into 

the  pun - 
The  steward  ehook,  that  he  was  forced  to  drop  the  brim* 

And  then  again  the  women  screamed,  rnd  every  stag-hound 


CATTDUrS  WEDDING-DAT,— DocoLAB  Jbbhold, 

Candle,  love,  do  you  know  what  next  Sunday  isT  A'of 
yon  dont  1  Well,  was  there  ever  such  a  strange  man !  Can't 
yoa  gueee,  darling?  Next  Sunday,  dear?  Think,  love,  a 
minute— just  think,  WhatI  and  you  don'tknow  now?  Hal 
It  I  hadn't  a  better  memory  than  you  I  don't  know  how  we 
should  ever  get  on.  Well  then,  pet— shall  I  tell  yon.  dear 
what  next  Sunday  ia?  Why,  then,  it's  our  wedding-day. 
What  are  you  groaning  at,  Mr,  Caudle?  I  don't  see  anything 
to  groan  at.  If  anybody  should  groan,  I'm  sure  it  isn't,  yoa 
No ;  I  rather  think  it's  1  who  ought  to  groan  1 

Oh,  dearl  That's  fourteen  years  ago.  You  weie  a  verj 
different  man  then,  Mr.  Caudle.  What  do  you  aayl—And  1 
mu  a  very  di^rrem  woman  t  Not  at  all— just  the  same.  Oh, 
vou  needn't  roll  your  head  about  on  the  pillow  In  that  way : 
I  Bay,  juBt  the  same.  Well,  then,  if  I'm  altered,  whose  &ult 
is  it?  Not  mine,  I'm  sure — certainly  not.  Don't  teH  ms 
that  I  couldn't  talk  at  aU  then— I  could  talk  .{ust  as  well  then 
as  I  can  now ;  only  then  I  hadci't  (he  same  cause.  It's  you 
have  made  me  talk.  What  do  you  say?  You'reverytorryfor 
ilT   Caudle  you  do  nothing  but  insult  me. 

Ha!  You  were  u  good-iemiwred,  nice  creature  fourteen 
jmaa  ago,  «nd  would  have  done  anythiuK  tor  nw.    Y«s  J^ 
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IfawoiDim  would  be  alwajB  cared  for  she  shonld  nerer  soAr- 
17.  There's  quite  an  end  of  the  charm  when  she  goes  to 
church  I  We're  all  angels  while  you're  courting  us ;  but  once 
married,  how  sooa  you  pull  our  wiiif^  off  I  No,  Mr.  Caudle, 
Pm  not  talking  nonsense ;  but  the  truth  is,  you  1i  ke  to  hear 
nobody  talk  but  youreelt  Nobody  ever  teils  me  that  I  talk 
nonsense  but  you.  Now,  it's  no  use  your  turning  and  turn- 
Ing  about  in  that  way ;  it's  not  a  bit  of—  What  do  you  say? 
Tcra'U  get  up  f  No,  you  won't  Caudle;  you'll  not  serve  me 
that  trick  again,  for  I've  locked  the  door  and  hid  the  key. 
There's  no  getting  hold  of  you  in  day-time — but  here,  you 
ean't  leave  me.    You  needn't  groan,  Mr,  Caudle. 

Now,  Caudle,  dear,  do  let  us  talk  comfortably.  After  all, 
love,  there's  a  good  many  folks  who,  I  dare  say,  don't  get  on 
half  so  well  as  we've  done.  We've  both  oiir  little  tempers, 
perhaps,  but  you  are  aggravating,  you  must  own  that.  Caudle. 
Well,  never  mind;  we  won't  talk  of  it;  I  wont  scold  you  now. 
Well  talk  of  next  Sunday,  love.  We  never  have  kept  oni' 
wedding'Klay,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  nice  day  to  have  oar 
friends.  What  do  you  say?  They'd  think  iHiypocrUyt  No 
hypocrisy  at  alL  I'm  sure  I  try  to  be  comfortable;  and  If 
ever  a  man  wu  happy,  you  ought  to  be.  No,  Caudle,  no ;  it 
isnt  noDsensit  to  keep  wedding-days;  it  isn't  a  deception  qn 
the  world;  atd  IT  it  is,  how  many  people  do  it?  I'm  sure 
it's  only  a  prcp«r  compliment  that  a  man  owes  to  his  wife. 
I^ook  at  the  Winkles— don't  they  pve  a  dinner  evf  ry  year? 
Well,  I  know,  and  if  they  do  fight  a  little  in  the  course  ol 
the  twelvemonth,  that's  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  keep 
their  wedding'^y,  and  their  acquaintance  have  nothing  to 
do  with  anything  else. 

As  I  say  Caudle,  it's  only  a  proper  compliment  a  man  owes 
iohis  wife  to  keep  his  wedding-day.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say  to 
the  whole  world, "  There,  if  X  had  to  marry  again,  my  blessed 
wife's  the  only  woman  I'd  choose  f "  Well,  I  see  nothing  to 
groan  at,  Mr.  Caudle — no,  nor  to  sigh  at  either;  but  I  know 
what  you  mean ;  I'm  sure,  what  would  have  l)ecome  of  you 
if  you  hadnt  married  e»  you  have  done — why,  you'd  have 
been  a  lost  creature  1  I  know  it ;  I  know  your  habits.  Cau- 
dle; and — I  dont  Uke  to  say  it— but  you'd  have  been  little 
better  than  a  ragamuffin.    Nice  scrapes  you'd  have  got  intc^ 
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I  know,  If  yon  hadn't  had  me  for  a  wife.  The  trouble  Vv* 
had  to  keep  you  respectable — and  what's  my  thanks?  Haf 
I  only  wish  you'd  had  some  women  I 

But  we  won't  tinanel,  Caudle.  No ;  you  don't  mean  any 
thing,  I  know.  Ti'ell  have  this  little  dinner,  eh?  Juata 
few  friends?  Now  don't  sayyou  don't  care — that  isn't  the  way 
to  speak  to  a  wife;  and  espedally  the  wife  I've  been  to  you. 
Caudle.  Well,  yon  agree  to  the  dinner,  eh?  Now  don't 
grunt,  Mr.  Caudle,  bnt  speak  out.  Youll  keep  your  wed- 
ding-day? What?  ^ruiayoagolodeept  Ha,  that's  unman- 
ly. Caudle ;  can't  you  say,  "  Yes,"  mthout  any  thing  else  T  I 
■ay— can't  you  say  "  Yes?  "  There  bless  you  I  I  knew  you 
would. 

And  now.  Candle,  what  shall  we  have  tor  dinner?  No — 
we  won't  talk  of  it  to-morrow;  well  talk  of  it  now,  and 
then  it  will  be  off  ray  mind,  1  should  like  something  par- 
ticular—something out  of  the  way— just  to  show  that  we 
thought  the  day  something.  I  should  like — Mr.  Caudle, 
you're  not  asleep?  Wl\at  do  I  want!  Why,  you  know  I  . 
want  to  settle  about  the  dinner.  Have  what  I  liiet  No,  as 
it  is  your  &ney  to  keep  the  day,  it's  only  right  that  I  should 
try  to  please  you.  We  never  had  one.  Caudle ;  so  what  do 
youthinkof  a  haunch  of  venison?  Whatdoyousay?  MuUon 
uHUdot  Ha!  that  shows  what  you  think  of  your  wife:  I  dare 
Bay  if  it  was  with  any  of  your  club  Mends — any  of  your  pot- 
house companions — you'd  have  no  otijection  to  venison?  I 
sayif— Whatdoyoumutter?  LetUbeveniton!  Verywell.  And 
now  about  the  fish?  What  do  you  think  of  a  nice  turbot? 
No,  Mr.  Caudle,  briU  won't  do— it  shall  be  turbot,  or  there 
shan't  be  any  fish  at  all.  Oh  1  what  a  mean  man  you  are, 
Caudlel  Shall  it  be  turbot  ?  SshaUr  Andnowabout  — 
the  soup — now  Caudle,  don't  swear  at  the  soup  in  that  man- 
ner; you  know  there  must  be  soup.  Well,  once  '.n  a  way, 
and  just  to  show  our  friends  how  happy  we've  been,  well 
have  some  real  turtle.  No  you  J«m'( ;  you'K  have  noUung  but 
mark  f  Then,  Mr.  Caudle,  you  may  ait  at  the  table  by  yourself. 
Mock-turtle  on  a  wedding-day !  Was  there  ever  such  an  in- 
Bult?  What  do  you  say?  Let  U  be  real  then,  for  once  f  Ha, 
Candle !  as  I  say,  yon  were  a  -ktj  different  person  fourt««a 
r«ai8ago. 
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And,  Cradle,  70a  look  after  the  venison  I  There's  a  place 
I  know,  eomewliere  in  the  dty,  where  joull  get  it  beantiM. 
You'U  look  St  it?     YoatBiUt    Very  well 

And  now  who  shall  we  invite?  Who  I  Utef  Now  yon 
know,  Caudle,  that's  nonBense ;  because  I  only  like  whom 
yon  like.  I  suppoae  the  Prettymane  must  come.  But  nn- 
derstand.  Candle,  I  don't  have  ifin  Prettyman :  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  have  my  peace  of  mind  destroyed  under  my  own  roof; 
if  she  comes,  I  don't  appear  at  the  table.  What  do  you  say? 
Vaywdir    Very  well  be  it,  then. 

Aad  now  Caudle,  youll  not  forget  the  venison  T  In  the 
city,  my  dearl  Youll  not  forget  the  venison?  A  haunch, 
yon  know:  anice  haunch.  Andyou'llnotfoigetthe  venisonT 
{Aloudmore.)  Blessme,if  heain'taaleepi  Oh,  the  unfeeling 


THE  WHISTLER. 


"  Yon  have  heard,"  said  a  youth  to  his  sweethear^  who  stood 

While  he  aat  on  a  corn-aheaf^  at  daylight's  decline, — 
"  You  have  heard  of  the  Danish  boy's  whistle  of  wood : 

I  wish  that  the  Danish  boy's  whiatle  were  mine." 
"  And  what  would  you  do  with  it  7    Tell  uie,"  she  said. 

While  an  arch  smile  played  over  her  beautiful  face. 
-"  I  would  blow  it,"  he  answered,  "  and  then  my  fair  maid 

Would  lly  to  my  side  and  would  there  take  her  place." 
"  Is  that  all  you  wish  for?    Why,  that  may  be  yours 

Without  any  magic  I "  the  &ir  maiden  cried : 
"  A  &Tar  so  shght  one's  good-nature  secures ; " 

And  she  playfully  seated  herself  by  his  side. 
•I  would  blowitaeain,"  said  the  youth;  " and  the  chaim 

Would  work  so  that  not  even  modesty's  check 
'  Would  be  able  to  keep  from  my  neck  your  white  arm." 

She  smiled  and  she  laid  her  white  arm  round  his  neck. 
"Yet  once  more  I  would  blow ;  and  the  music  divine 

Would  bring  me  a  third  time  an  exouisite  bliss, — 
You  would  la^  your  feir  cheek  to  this  brown  one  of  mine; 

And  your  hps  stealing  past  it  would  give  me  a  kiss." 
rhe  maiden  laughed  out  in  her  innocent  dee, — 

"  What  a  fool  of  vouTSelf  with  the  whistle  you'd  make] 
For  only  consider  now  silly  'twould  be 

To  ait  there  and  whistle  for  what  you  might  take." 
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THE  GREENWOOD  SHRITT.— R.  A  C.  Sodthbt. 

A  aCBHB  IM  WINDSOR  rORKT,  EHQl-MID, 

Outstretched  beneath  the  lea^  ehfule 
Of  Windsor  CtreHt'e  deepeW  gmde, 

A  dyiog  woouin  laji ; 
Three  httle  children  round  her  stood. 
And  there  went  up  from  the  greenwood 

A  wofiil  wail  that  dny. 

"O  mother! "  waa  the  mingled  aj, 

"O  mother,  mother!  do  not  die, 

And  leave  us  ali  alone." 
•  My  bleHBed  babes  I "  she  tried  to  say. 
But  the  faint  accents  died  away 

In  a  low  Bobhing  moan. 

And  then,  life  struggling  hard  with  death. 
And  ^t  and  stroiie  she  drew  her  breath. 

And  upehe  raided  her  head; 
And,  peering  through  the  deep  wood  maM 
With  a  long,  sharp,  unearthly  gaae, 

"  Wilt  Bhe  not  come  7  "  she  said. 

Just  then  the  parting  boughs  between, 
A  little  maid'K  li^ht  form  was  seen, 

All  broathlew  with  her  speed; 
And  following  cloiie,  a  man  came  oa 
(A  portly  man  to  look  upon,) 

Who  led  a  panting  steed. 

"  Mother ! "  the  little  maiden  cried. 
Or  e'er  she  reached  tlie  woman's  side, 

And  kinHod  her  cliiy-cold  cheek,— 
"  I  have  not  idled  in  the  town. 
But  long  went  wandering  up  and  down. 

The  minister  to  seek. 

"They  told  me  here,  they  fold  me  therey— 
I  think  they  mo<'ked  me  everywhere; 

And  when  I  found  his  home, 
And  begged  him  on  my  bended  knee 
To  bring  hiB  book  an<l  come  with  uM, 

Mother!  he  would  not  come. 

"I  told  him  how  you  dying  lay, 

And  could  not  go  in  peace  away 

Without  the  minister: 
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I  b«^ed  him,  fnr  dear  Chriflt  bis  sake. 
But  O,  my  heart  was  fit  to  break,— 
Mother!  he  would  not  stir. 

■  80,  though  my  tears  were  hUnding  me^ 
I  ran  back,  fast  as  fast  could  be, 

To  come  again  to  you ; 
And  here — close  by — thia  squire  1  met, 
Who  asked  bo  mild,  what  made  me  fret; 

ADd  when  I  told  him  true, —  . 

"'I  will  go  with  you,  child,'  ho  said, 
'God  eende  me  to  tma  dying  bed,' — 

Mother,  he's  here,  hartf  by." 
While  thus  the  little  maiden  spoke. 
The  man,  his  back  against  an  oa^, 

Looked  on  with  glisteniDg  eye. 

The  bridle  on  his  neck  hung  fre^ 

With  quivering  flank  and  trembling  kuM^ 

Pressed  dose  his  bonny  bay; 
A  statelier  man,  a  statelier  steed, 
Never  on  greensward  paced,  I  rede. 

Than  tboee  stood  there  that  day. 

Bo,  while  the  little  maiden  spoke. 
The  ntan,  bis  back  against  an  oak. 

Looked  on  with  glislening  eye 
And  folded  ajms,  and  in  his  look 
Something  that,  like  a  sermon-book. 

Preached,—"  All  is  vanity." 
Bnt  when  the  dying  woman's  &ce 
Turned  toward  him  with  a  wishful  gaMy 

Ho  stepped  to  where  she  lav ; 
And,  kneehng  down,  bent  over  ner. 
Saying, "  I  am  a  minister. 

My  sister  I  let  us  piay." 

And  well,  withouten  book  or  stole, 
(Qod's  words  were  printeil  on  bisBOulI) 

Into  the  dying  ear 
He  breathed,  as  'twere  an  angel's  strain, 
The  things  that  unto  life  pertain. 

And  death's  dark  ahadows  clear. 
He  spoke  of  sinners'  lost  estate, 
In  Cnrist  renewed,  regenerate, — 

Of  God's  most  blest  decree. 
That  not  a  single  soul  should  die 
Who  turns  repentant,  with  the  cry 

"  Be  merciful  to  me." 
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Then  as  the  spirit  ebbed  awajr, 

He  THieed  his  oaods  and  eyes  to  pray 

That  peaceful  it  might  paeB; 
And  then — the  orphaus  bom  alone 
Were  heard,  and  thev  knelt,  every  onei 

Close  round  on  the  green  grass. 

Such  was  the  eight  their  wandering  e^fla 
Beheld,  in  heart-BtrucIt,  mute  surprise, 

Who  reined  their  couraera  back, 
Juat  as  they  found  the  long  astray, 
Who,  i  a  the  heat  of  chase  that  day, 

Hiid  wandered  from  their  track. 

But  each  man  reined  his  pawing  stee^ 
And  lighted  down,  as  if  agreed, 

In  silence  at  hie  side ; 
And  there,  uncovered  all,  thev  atood,-' 
It  was  a  wholesome  eight  ana  good 

That  day  for  mortal  pride. 

For  of  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Was  that  deep-hushed,  bareheaded  band; 

And  centml  in  the  ring, 
^  that  dead  pauper  on  the  ground. 
Her  ragged  orphans  clin^ng  round, 

KnSl  thidr  anointed  }Sng? 


THE  RIGIITEOUS  NEVER  FORSAKEN. 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the  widow  of  the  pine  cottsga 
sat  by  her  blazing  fiigots  with  her  five  tattered  children  at  het 
Bide,  endeavoring,  by  listening  to  the  artleesness  of  their  ju- 
venile prattle,  to  dissipate  the  heavy  gloom  that  pressed 
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ftpon  her  mind.  For  a  fear,  her  own  feeble  hands  had  pro- 
vided for  her  helpleee  &iiiily,  for  she  had  no  supporter ;  ahe 
(bought  of  no  friend  in  all  the  wide,  ua&ieudly  world  around. 
Hut  that  mysteriouH  Providence,  the  wiedom  of  whose  ways 
■re  above  human  comprehension,  had  visited  her  with  wait- 
ing  sickness,  and  her  tittle  means  had  become  exhausted. 
It  was  now,  too,  midwinter,  and  the  snow  lay  heavy  aad 
deep  throuifh  all  the  surrounding  forests,  while  storms  still 
■eemed  gathering  in  the  heavens,  and  the  driving  wind 
toared  amidst  the  bending  pines,  and  rocked  her  puny  man- 
«ion. 

The  last  herring  smoked  apon  the  hearth  before  her :  it 
was  the  only  article  of  fi>od  she  possessed ;  and  do  wonder 
her  fbrlorn  desolate  state  brought  up  in  her  tone  bosom  all 
the  anxieties  of  a  mother,  when  she  looked  upon  her  chil- 
dren ;  and  no  wonder,  forlorn  as  she  was,  if  she  suffered  the 
hebct-Bwellingsof  despair  to  rise,  even  though  she  knew  that 
He  whose  promise  is  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan  cannot  for. 
fet  his  word.  Many  years  t)efore,  her  eldest  son  liad  'eft  his 
forest  home  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  billowy  wave — of  him 
ehe  had  heard  no  note  or  tidings ;  and  in  latter  times  Provi- 
dence had  deprived  her  of  the  companion  and  staff  of  her 
worldly  pilgrimage,  in  the  person  nf  her  husbaiid.  Vet  to 
this  hour  she  had  been  upborne;  she  bad  not  only  been 
ible  to  provide  for  her  little  flock,  bnt  had  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  ministering  to  the  waot^  of  the  miuerablo  «nd 
destitute. 

The  indolent  may  well  bear  with  poverty  while  the  abili' 
ty  to  gain  sustenance  remains.  The  individual  who  has  but 
his  own  wants  to  supply  may  suffer  with  fortitude  the  win- 
ter  of  want ;  his  affections  are  not  wounded,  his  heart  not 
wrung.  The  most  desolate  in  populous  cities  may  hope,  for 
charity  lias  not  quite  closed  her  hand  and  heart,  and  shnt 
her  eyes  on  misery.  But  the  industrioiis  mother  of  helplesi 
and  depending  children,  Gir  from  the  reach  of  human  charity, 
has  none  of  these  to  console  her.  And  such  a  one  whs  the 
widow  of  the  pine  cottage ;  but  as  flhe  bent  ovei  the  flre  and 
tookup  the  last  scanty  remnant  offood  to  spread  before  her 
ehildien,  her  spirits  seemed  to  brighten  up.  aa  bg  aome  sod- 
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den  and  myrterions  impulse,  and  CowpefB  bewitiiul  Un« 
cune  uncalled  acroas  her  mind— 

Jndie  not  thB  Lord  bj  faoble  ■«»•. 
^inBtht.nf<irlii.j5M.l 
Bihlnd  « tro-nlns  pro.lilenw 
Hehldn  ■BmlliDg  axK. 

,  genii.  r.p  .1  the  aoor  i»d  loud  burkiDg  of  .  dog  UtoM 
the  Mtenllon  of  the  fkmily.  The  children  B.w  to  open  .t, 
nnd  ■  .-euy  tmvelor,  in  Uttered  gu-monH,  und  apparently 
indifferent  health,  enlerwi  and  beggal  a  lodging  and  a 
TOOthfhl  of  food.  Said  he,  "It  1.  now  t.enty-fonr  hour, 
rincellaaledbiead."  The  widow'a  heart  bled  anew,  Blun- 
der a  freih  eompllcation  of  di»lro«e.i  for  hor  sympathiea 
lingered  not  round  her  Ireside.  She  hesitated  not  oren 
now-  reet  and  ebare  of  all  she  bad,  she  proffered  to  the 
Btmiiger.  "We  shall  not  be  torsaien,"  said  she,  "or  suffer 
deeper  for  an  act  of  charity." 

The  traveler  drew  near  the  boanl;  but  when  he  saw  the 
icauty  fiire,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven  with  astonish- 
ment. "  And  is  this  all  your  store  ?  "  said  he ;  "  and  a  share 
of  this  do  you  offer  to  one  you  linow  not?  Then  nover  saw 
1  charity  before  1  But,  madam,"  be  continued, "  do  you  not 
wrong  your  children  by  giving  a  part  of  your  last  mouthful 
to  a  stranger?"  "  Ah,"  said  the  poor  widow,  and  the  tear- 
drops gushed  from  her  eyes  as  she  said  it, "  I  have  a  boy, 
a  darling  son,  somewhere  on  the  flice  of  the  wide  world, 
unless  heaven  has  taier.  him  away,  and  I  only  act  towuds 
you  as  I  would  that  others  should  act  towards  him.  tiwi, 
who  sent  manna  from  heaven,  can  provide  for  us  as  he  did 
for  Israel;  and  how  should  I  this  night  offend  Jim,  if  niy 
«,n  Aould  be  a  wanderer,  deetilnte  as  yon,  and  should  have 
provided  for  him  a  home  oven  poor  as  this,  were  I  to  turn 
you  unrelieved  awayl"  ,       ..  „„, 

The  widow  ended,  and  the  stranger  .pnnging  frem  h»  seal 
clasped  her  in  his  arms.  "God  indeed  h"  P'ovniod  just 
such  a  home  for  yoor  wandering  .on  and  h»,  given  him 
wealth  to  reward  the  goodness  of  his  bcneSnUresi     M, 

motherl    Omymotherl"  

It  was  her  iong.lost  «»,  returned  to  her  b<»om  frem  he 
Indies.    He  had  chosen  that  dissniai,  that  he  might  Ih. 
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More  completely  Burpriee  hb  family ;  and  never  was  stupriee 
more  perfect,  or  followed  by  a  sweeter  cup  of  joy.  That 
humble  residence  in  the  forest  was  exchanged  for  one  com- 
fortable, indeed  beautiful,  in  the  valley,  and  the  widow  lived 
long  with  herdutifulsonin  the  enjoyment  of  worldly  plenty 
and  in  the  delightful  employments  of  virtue;  and  at  thii 
day,  the  passer-by  is  pointed  to  the  luiuriant  willow  that 
spreads  its  branches  broad  and  green  above  her  grave,  while 
he  listens  to  the  recital  of  this  simple  and  homely,  but  not 
altogether  wortblese  tale. 


SCHNEIDER'S  RIDE.— Gob  Phillm. 

Fromagrooa  der  rifer,  ad  der  broke  of  day, 

Bringiir  of  Brooklyn  vresh  dismay, 

Der  noos  vas  broiijjhd  by  a  Dootchman  dhmo^ 

Dot  der  officers  of  der  refenue 

Voult  be  ofer  in  leas  as  a'  lioiir  or  two, 

To  eonfershkate  all  der  vhiakey  dher  got 

In  Schneider's  blace,  or  near  dot  shpot. 


er  yet  der  roomers  flew, 

eider  didn't  know  vhat  t , 

So  he  glosed  der  door,  und  he  barr't  *em  dight, 
Baying, "  Dhey  may  hammer  avay  mit  all  dheir  might; 
But  ole  dhey  got  m,  dhen  vc  shall  see, 
Vhich  vas  der  ehmarteet— dhem  or  me." 
For  a'  hoar  or  dhree  no  resht  he  got, 
Shtill  Schneider  shtayed  right  on  der  shpot 

But  dhere  is  a  ahtreed  in  Brooklyn  town, 

Dot  ishn't  bafed— dot  leads  right  down 

To  Coney  Island ;  und  vot  ish  more, 

It's  a  voonder  dot  nefer  vas  used  pefore — 

It  vas  right  in  vrondt  of  der  back  of  der  shtore; 

Und  dhere  on  dot  slitreed  vos  nine  drucks  und  a  cwd, 

All  loaded  mit  vhiakey  und  ready  to  shtard; 

Dhey're  most  all  loaded,  imd  Schneider  ish  gay. 

For  in  ten  minutes  he'll  be  more  as  a  mile  avay. 

Dhey're  ofe,  und  nodings  ish  left  ter  show 
Vich  vay  dhey  made  up  dbeir  mints  ter  goj 
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Bfery  dbinks  ish  mofedi,  yet  not  a  Bonnd 

But  der  noiee  of  der  wheels  agoin'  aroond, 

Ash  BO  ehwiftly  dhey  go  ofer  der  ground ; 

Und  SchDcider  turns  round  und  eays, "  Gh>od-d»y  " 

For  now  be  vas  more  as  fife  miles  avay. 

Shtill  shumps  der  horses, .ahtJll  on  dhey  go, 

Und  der  vay  dbey  mofes  dot  ishn't  sblow; 

Dhey're  goiti'  down  hill,  und  iaster  und  &st«r 

Dhey're  drifen  aheadt  by  Kcbneider,  dbeir  master. 

Who  shtiicks  to  'em  now  like  a  {Mtor-man's  blaster ; 

For  veil  he  knows  dot  if  now  he  vos  dook't. 

He  could  make  up  his  mint  dot  bis  goose  vaa  gooked— 

Bo  efery  muscles  he  pringa  in  blay, 

^CaoBe  dhey  ain'd  any  more  as  ten  milee  a,vaf. 

TJuder  dheir  vlyln'  hoofe  der  roat 

Like  a  i;reat  b^  mud -gutter  dot  flowed, 

Vnd  efen  der  mes  dot  iM^med  from  town. 

Got  tired  at  last,  und  bad  to  lay  down 

Und  dook  a  ahmnH  resht  on  der  ground ; 

For  Schneider  und  der  horses  dhey  vent  so  tust 

Dot  efen  der  flies  eifed  oud  at  last ; 

TJnd  der  dust  vas  tnick  and  der  horses  vas  gray. 

Und  Schneider  vas  fifteen  miles  avay. 

Der  Tery  first  dhing  vhat  Schneider  saw 

Vas  der  sant,  dhen  he  heard  der  ocean  roar; 

He  shmelt  der  salt  in  der  goot  old  preezes 

Vhat  wafed  ofer  vhere  dhere  vashn  t  some  dreeoei, 

Und  his  heart  veit  glad  und  his  shpirits  vas  gfty, 

Und  der  very  horses  dhein  seemed  to  say: 

"  Ve  pringB  you,  Schneider,  all  der  vay 

From  Irish "     '  "''"  "" ■"'"' — 

But  'pon  o 

Den  hurrah  I  hurrah!  for  Schneider  dhme, 
Und  hurrah  1  hurrah !  for  der  horses  too  1 
Und  vhen  dbeir  shudders  viis  hiph  und  dry, 
Let  some  bully  boy  mil  a  crorkery  eye 
Get  up  on  der  top  of  a  parrel  und  gry — 
"  Dhese  ish  der  norKca  vhat  safed  der  day. 
By  cartin'  dot  vitthkey  und  Schneider  vnj 
From  Irisbtown,  dwendy  miles  avayl" 
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Methlnks  it  is  good  to  be  here : 
If  thou  wilt,  let  MB  build — but  for  wnom? 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear ; 
But  the  shadows  of  eve  that  eiicompa«  with  gloom 
The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  plac«  of  the  tomb. 

Shan  we  build  to  Ambition  7    Ah  nol 
Affiighted  be  shrinketh  away ;_ 

For  see,  they  would  pen  him  below 
In  a  small  narrow  cave  and  begirt  wil^  cold  clay. 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  Beanty?    Ah  nol  she  forgets 
The  cbanns  which  she  wielded  before ; 

Nor  knows  the  fiiiil  worm  tlwt  be  frets 
The  skin  which  but  yesterday  foole  could  adore. 
For  the  smoothness  it  held,  or  the  tint  which  it  wore. 

Shall  we  bnild  to  the  purple  of  pride? 
To  the  trappings  whjch  dizen  the  proud  7 

Alas  I  thejr  are  all  kid  aside, 
And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornment  allowed. 
But  the  long  winding-sheet,  and  the  fringe  of  the  ^iroud. 

ToRtchesT    Ahis,  'tis  in  vunl 
Vho  hid,  in  thoir  turns  have  been  hid : 

The  treasures  are  squandered  again: 
And  here  in  the  grave  are  all  metals  forbid, 
But  the  tineel  that  shines  on  the  dork  coffin-lid. 

To  the  pleasorea  which  Mirth  can  afford. 
The  reveL  toe  laugh,  and  the  jeer? 

Ah  I  here  is  a  plentiful  board ! 
But  the  gueeta  are  all  mute  as  their  pitifhl  cheer. 
And  none  but  the  worm  is  a  reveler  here. 

Shall  we  build  to  Affection  and  Lovef 
Ah  no  1  they  have  withered  and  died, 

O  fled  with  the  spirit  above. 
Friends,  brothere,  Bncl  sisters  are  l^d  ride  by  sida 
Yet  aooe  have  saluted,  and  none  have  replied. 
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Unto  Sorrow? — the  dt'ad  cannot  grieve; 
I7ot  a  sob,  not  a  sigh  meets  mine  ear, 

Which  compasHioD  itself  could  relieve. 
Ah,  sweetly  they  slumber,  nor  love,  hope,  or  fear; 
Peace,  peace  is  tbe  watchword,  the  only  one  here. 

Unto  Death,  to  whom  monarchs  must  bow? 
Ah  no  I  for  his  empire  is  known. 

And  here  there  are  trophies  enow  I 
Beneath,  the  cold  dead,  and  aromid,  the  dark  etone^ 
Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  may  disown. 

The  first  talxirnacle  to  Hope  we  will  build. 
And  look  for  the  sleepera  around  us  to  rise ; 

The  second  to  Faith,  that  insures  it  fulfilled ; 
And  the  third  to  the  I^mb  of  the  great  socrific-e. 
Who  bequeathed  us  them  both  when  he  rose  to  the  ^ea 


LAY  OF  THE  MADMAN. 

Many  a  year  hath  pansed  away. 
Many  a  dark  and  dismal  jiear, 
Since  last  I  roamed  in  the  light  of  day. 
Or  mjnuletl  my  own  with  another's  tear; 
Woe  to  the  dauEhtera  and  sons  of  men- 
Woe  to  them  all  when  I  roam  again  1 

Here  have  I  vratched,  in  thin  dungeon  cell. 
Longer  than  Memory's  tongue  can  tell ; 
Here  have  I  shrieked  in  my  wild  despinr. 

When  the  damned  licnd:',  from  their  prison  cam«, 
Sported  and  gamboled,  and  mocked  me  here, 

With  their  eyes  of  Are,  and  their  tongues  of  flame, 

Bhonting  forever  and  aye  my  name ! 

And  I  strove  in  vaiti  to  buret  my  chain. 

And  longed  to  be  free  as  the  winds  again, 

That  I  niight  spring  in  the  nizard  ring. 

And  scatter  them  bick  to  their  hellish  deal 
Woe  to  the  daughters  and  sons  of  men — 
Woe  to  them  all  when  1  roam  again  I 

How  long  I  have  been  in  thiti  dnngeon  bei:*^ 
Little  I  know,  and  nothing  I  care ; 
What  to  me  is  the  day.  or  night, 
^nminer's  heat,  or  antumn  aet«. 
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Spring-tide  flowers,  or  winter's  blight, 
Reasnre'B  smile,  or  sorrow's  tear? 

Time!  what  care  I  for  thy  flight, 
Joy  I  I  spurn  thee  with  disdain; 
Nothing;  love  1  but  this  cknkinx  chain; 
Once  I  broke  from  its  iron  hold. 
Nothing  I  said,  but  silent  and  bolil, 
Like  the  shepherd  that  watches  his  tren'le  fbl<^ 
Like  the  tiger  that  crouches  in  mountain  lair. 
Hours  upon  hours  so  watched  I  there ; 
Till  one  of  the  fiends  that  had  come  to  bring 
Herbs  from  the  valley  and  drink  from  the  spring 
Stalked  through  my  dnngeou  entrance  inl 
Ha  1  how  he  shrieked  to  see  me  free — 
Hoi  how  he  trembled,  and  knelt  to  me, 
He,  who  had  mocked  me  many  a  day. 
And  barred  me  out  from  its  cheerAil  ray — 
Gods]  how  I  shouted  to  see  him  prayl 
I  wreathed  my  liands  in  the  demon's  hair, 
And  choked  hia  breath  in  its  muttered  pnyer, 
And  danced  I  then,  in  wild  deh^ht, 
To  see  the  trembUng  wretch's  fright  1 

Gods]  how  I  crushed  his  hated  bonesi 

'Giainst  the  Jagged  wall  and  the  dungeon-stoncsi 

And  plunged  my  arm  adown  hia  throat. 

And  dr^ged  to  life  his  beating  heart, 
And  held  it  up  that  1  might  gloat. 

To  see  its  quivering  flbere  start  1 
Ho!  how  I  drank  of  the  purple  flood, 
Quaffed,  and  quaffed  again,  of  blood, 
Till  my  brain  grew  dark,  and  I  knew  no  mot% 
Till  I  found  myself  on  this  dungeon  floor. 
Fettered  and  held  by  this  iron  chain ; — 

Ho!  when  I  break  its  links  again. 

Ha  I  when  I  break  its  links  again. 
Woe  to  the  daughters  and  sons  of  men  I 


MACLATNE'8  CHILD.— Charlbb  Mactat. 

"Maclaine!  vou've  scourgpil  me  like  a  hound}— 
You  should  nave  flnick  me  to  the  ground ; 
You  should  have  tilayed  a  chieflain's  part; 
You  should  have  stabbed  me  to  the  heart. 
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"Yon  should  have  crushed  me  unto  death  J— 
But  here  I  ewear  with  liviag  breath, 
That  for  thia  wrong  which  you  have  done^ 
I'll  wreak  my  vengeance  on  your  eon,— 

"Onhira,  andyou,  and  all  your  race  1 "    , 
He  said,  and  bounding  from  hie  place, 
He  Bcized  the  child  with  sudden  hold— 
A  smiling  in&nt,  three  years  old— 


And  reached,  o'er  many  a  wide  abyss. 
The  beetling  seaward  precipice ; 

And  leaning  o'er  its  topmost  ledge, 
He  held  the  infcnt  o'er  the  edge  ;— 
"  In  VMn  the  wrath,  thy  sorrow  vain ; 
No  hand  shall  save  it,  proud  Macl^ael" 
With  flashiae  eye  and  burning  brow. 
The  mother  followed,  heedless  how, 
Cer  crags  with  mosses  overgrown. 
And  stair-like  juta  of  slippery  Btone. 
But  midway  up  the  nigged  steep. 
She  found  a  chasm  she  txiuld  not  leap, 
And  kneeling  on  its  brink,  she  raisea 
Her  Bupplicating  hands,  and  gazed. 
"  0,  spare  my  child,  my  joy,  my  pride ! 
0  give  me  back  my  child!"  she  cried: 
"  My  child !  my  child  I "  with  sobs  and  teai^ 
She  shrieked  upon  his  callous  ears. 
"  Come,  Evan,"  said  the  trembling  chiet— 
His  bosom  wrung  with  pride  and  gnef,— 
"  Restore  the  boy,  give  back  mv  son,     ^ 
And  111  forgive  the  wrong  you  ve  dona. 
"  I  ecom  forgiveness,  haughty  man  I 
You've  Injured  me  before  the  clan; 
And  nought  but  blood  shall  wipe  away 
The  shame  I  have  endured  to-day. 
And  as  he  spoke,  he  raised  the  child. 
To  dash  it  'mid  uie  breakers  wild, 


"  Fair  lady,  if  your  lord  will  atrip,_ 
And  let  a  clansman  wield  the  wnip, 
■Bll  skin  shall  flay,  and  blood  shall  I 
111  pve  you  bock  your  little  son.* 
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TIm  lady's  cheek  grew  pale  with  Ire, 
The  chieftain's  eyes  floHhed  sudden  flre; 
He  drew  a  pistol  from  hia  breast, 
Took  aim, — then  dropped  it,  aore  distreaaed. 

"  I  might  have  elHin  my  babe  instead. 
Come,  Evan,  come,"  the  futliersaid. 
And  through  his  heart  a  tremor  ran ; 
"  We'll  fight  our  quarrel  man  to  man." 

"  Wrong  unavenged  I've  never  home," 
Baid  Evan,  Rjicuking  loud  in  scorn : 
"  You've  heanl  my  answer,  proud  Haclain*: 
I  will  not  fight  you,— think  sgaLn." 

The  lady  stood  in  mute  despair^ 
With  freezing  blood  and  stiffening  bair; 
She  moved  no  limb,  she  spoke  no  word^— 
She  could  but  look  upon  fier  lord. 
He  aav  the  quivering  of  her  eye. 
Pate  lips  and  speechlesB  agony, — 
And,  doing  battle  with  his  pride, 
"Give  back  the  boy, — I  yield,"  he  cried. 
A  Btonn  of  passionH  shook  his  mind — 
Anger  and  shame  and  love  combined ; 
But  love  prevailed,  and  bending  tow. 
He  bared  his  ehoulders  to  the  blow. 
"  I  smite  you,"  said  the  clansman  tme; 
"  Forgive  me,  chief,  the  deed  I  do  I 
Eor  by  yon  Heaven  that  hears  me  sp^ak, 
Hy  dirk  in  Evan's  heart  shall  reek  1" 
But  Evan's  (Uce  beamed  bat«  and  joy ; 
Oose  to  hia  breast  he  hug^  the  boy : 
"  Revenge  is  jual  revenge  is  sweet. 
And  mine,  Lochbuy,  shall  be  complete." 
Ere  hand  could  stir,  with  sudden  shock. 
He  threw  the  infont  o'er  the  rock, 
Then  followed  with  a  dcHjierale  leap, 
Down  fifty  fathoms  to  the  deep. 


:heyft 
Indnt 


r  till  the  liiij  she  died 
Was  that  sad  mother  known  to  smile— 
The  Niobe  of  Mnlla's  iale. 


And  hanged  bin „_ __, 

And  ravens  &ttened  on  hi^  brain. 
To  sate  the  vengeance  of  Maclaine. 
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HB.  BLIFKDre  PIE8T  BABY. 

lIULtfitSt  baby  WBB  a  great  inBtitution.  As  eoon  M  h« 
came  into  thU  "  breathing  world,"  as  the  lat«  W.  Shakes- 
peare has  it,  he  took  commaad  ia  our  house.  Everything 
was  subservient  to  him.  He  regulated  the  temperature,  he 
regulated  the  serranU,  he  regulated  me. 

For  the  lirst  six  months  of  that  predouB  baby's  existence 
he  had  me  up,  on  an  aver^;e,  nx  times  a  night. 

"  Mr.  Blif  kins,"  said  my  wife, "  bring  a  light,  do ;  the  baby 
looks  strangely;  I'm  afraid  it  will  have  a  fit." 

Of  course  the  lamp  was  brought,  and  of  course  the  baby 
lay  sucking  his  fist,  like  a  little  white  bear  as  he  was. 

"Mr.  B)ifkins,"sayB  my  wifb,"!  think  I  feel  a  draft  of 
air ;  I  wish  you  would  get  up  and  see  if  the  window  is  not 
open  a  little,  because  baby  might  get  Hck." 

Nothing  was  the  matter  with  the  window,  as  I  knew  very 
well. 

"  Mr.  Blif  kins,"  said  my  wife,  just  as  I  was  going  to  sleep 
i^in, "  that  lamp,  as  you  have  placed  it,  shines  directly  in 
baby's  eyes — strange  that  you  have  no  more  consideration." 

I  arranged  the  light  and  went  to  bed  again.  Just  as  I 
was  dropping  to  sleep — 

"  Mr.  Blif  kins,"  said  my  wife, "  did  you  think  to  buy  that 
broma,  to-day,  for  the  baby?" 

"  My  dear,"  said  1,  will  you  do  me  the  injustice  Ui  believe 
that  I  could  overlook  a  matter  so  essential  to  the  comfort  of 
that  inestimable  child?" 

Bhe  apolt^ized  very  handsomely,  but  made  her  anxiety  the 
scapegoat.  1  foigave  her,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  her 
I  addressed  myself  to  sleep. 

"  Mr.  Blifkins,"  said  my  wife,  shaking  me, "  you  must  not 
■nore  so — you  will  wake  the  baby." 

"  Jest  so— j^t^  BO,"  said  I,  half  asleep,  thinking  I  was  Solon 
Bhingle. 

"  Mr.  Blifkins,"  said  my  wife,  will  you  get  up  and  hand  mo 
that  warm  groel  from  the  nurse-lamp  for  baby?— the  dear 
child!  if  it  vrasn't  for  his  mother  I  dont  know  what  bs 
would  do.    How  can  you  sleep  so,  Mr.  Blifkins?" 
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"IsDapect  my  dear,"  said  I,  "that  it  is  because  I'm  tiied.* 

"Oh,it'Bveryirellforyouinen  to  talk  about  being  tired," 
BaJd  my  wife,  "  I  don't  know  what  you  would  aay  if  you  had 
Id  t4>il  and  dnidge  like  a  poor  woman  with  a  baby." 

I  tried  to  soothe  her  by  telling  her  ehe  had  no  patience 
uid  got  np  for  the  poseet.  Having  aided  in  answering  to 
the  baby's  requiTements,  I  stepped  into  bed  again,  with  the 
hope  of  sleeping. 

"Oh,  dear!''Baid  that  inestimable  woman,  in  great  ap- 
parent angoiBh, "  how  can  a  mau,  who  has  arrived  at  the 
honor  of  a  live  baby  of  his  own,  sleep  when  he  don't  know 
that  the  dear  creature  will  live  till  morning?" 

I  remained  silent,  and  after  awhile,  deeming  that  Mrs, 
Blifkins  had  gone  to  sleep,  I  stretched  my  limbs  for  repose! 
.  How  long  I  slept  I  don't  know,  but  I  was  awakened  by  a 
(briouB  jab  in  the  forehead  irom  some  sharp  instrument.  I 
started  up,  and  Mis.  Blifkins  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  adjust 
ing  eome  portions  of  the  baby's  dress.  She  had,  in  a  stat« 
of  semi-flomnblence,  mistaken  ray  head  for.  the  pillow,  whii^ 
she  customarily  used  for  a  nocturnal  [nncushion.  I  protested 
against  such  treatment  in  somewhat  round  terms,  pointing 
to  several  perforations  in  my  forehead.  Bhe  told  me  I 
Bhould  willii^ly  bear  such  trifling  ills  for  the  sake  of  the 
baby.  I  insisted  upon  it  that  I  didn't  think  my  duty  as  a 
parent  to  the  immortal  required  the  surrender  of  my  fore- 
head as  a  pincushion. 

This  was  one  of  the  many  nights  passed  in  this  way.  Tht 
tmth  was  that  baby  was  what  every  man's  first  'jaby  is — an 
Mitociat,  absolnte  and  unlimited. 

Such  was  the  story  of  Blifkins,  as  he  related  it  to  us  the 
other  day.  It  is  a  little  exa^erated  picture  of  almost  every 
man's  experience.  OUaton't  UontMn. 


Twaa  but  a  breath — 
And  yet  a  woman's  fair  lame  wilted. 
And  friends  once  fond  grew  cold  and  stilt«dt 
And  life  was  worse  than  death. 
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One  venomed  won), 
That  struck  its  coward,  poisoned  blow, 
In  craven  whiapera,  hiislied  tind  low, — 

And  yet  the  wide  world  heard. 
Twaflbut  one  whisper— -one — 
That  muttered  low,  for  very  shame. 
That  thing  the  slanderer  dare  not  nailM^ 

And  yet  its  work  was  done. 

'    A  hint  so  slight, 
And  yet  bo  mighty  in  its  power,— 
A  human  soul  in  one  short  hour, 

lies  crushed  l>eueath  its  blighb 


THE  UNCLE.— H.  G,  Bblu 

I  had  an  uncle  once — a  man 
Of  threescore  yeare  and  three  ^ 

And  when  my  reason's  dawn  began, 
He'd  take  me  on  his  knee ; 

And  often  talk,  whole  winter  nights. 
Things  that  seemed  strange  to  m& 

He  was  a  man  of  gloomy  mood. 
And  few  his  converse  sought; 

But,  it  was  said,  in  solitude 
Hia  conscience  with  him  wrought; 

And  there,  before  his  mental  eye. 
Some  hideous  vision  brought. 

There  was  not  one  in  ell  the  houea 
Who  did  not  fear  his  frown. 

Save  I,  a  little  careless  child. 
Who  gamboled  up  and  down. 

And  often  pcfiied  into  his  room, 
And  plu(;ked  him  by  the  gown. 

I  was  on  orphan  and  alone, — 
My  father  was  his  brother, 

And  all  their  lives  I  knew  that  they 
Had  fondly  loved  each  other; 

And  in  my  uiicle's  room  there  hung 
The  picture  of  my  mother. 

There  was  a  curtain  over  it, — 
Twae  in  a  darkened  place, 
Aad  few  or  none  had  ever  look«d 
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Upon  my  mother's  &ce, 
Or  seen  her  pale  eK]>reeeive  smile 
Of  meliLQCDol}'  grac«. 

One  night — I  do  remember  well. 
The  wind  was  howling  high, 

jLnd  through  the  ancient  comdon 
It  Bounded  drearily — 

I  sat  and  read  in  that  old  hoU; 
Hy  uncle  eat  cloee  by. 

I  read — bat  little  anderstood 
The  words  upon  the  book ; 

For  with  a  sidelong  elance  I  Biarked 
My  uncle's  fearful  look. 

And  saw  bow  all  bis  quivering  frams 
In  strong  convnlsons  ebook. 

A  silent  terror  o'er  me  etolft, 

A  strange,  unusual  dread; 
Bis  lips  were  white  as  bone — hie  eye* 

Sunk  far  down  in  his  bead ; 
He  gazed  on  me,  but  'twas  the  gase 

Ofthou =        '■    • 


Then  suddenly  he  turned  him  roimd, 

And  drew  aaide  the  veil 
That  bung  before  my  mother's  &ce; 


"  Come  hither,  boy  I "  my  uncle  said,— 

I  started  at  the  sound ; 
Twos  choked  and  stilled  in  bis  Ihroat* 

And  hardly  utterance  found  :— 
"Come  hither,  boy  I"  then  fearflilly 

He  cast  bis  eyes  around. 
"That  lady  was  thy  mother  once. 

Thou  wert  her  only  child; 

0  God  1  I've  seen  her  when  she  hdd 
Thee  in  her  arms  and  smiled, — 

She  smiled  upon  thy  father,  boy, 
"Twas  that  which  drove  me  wild  I 

"  He  waa  my  brother,  but  his  form 
Was  &irer  fiir  than  mine ; 

1  grudged  not  that ;— he  was  the  pr<^ 
Of  our  ancestral  line, 

And  manly  beauty  was  of  bint 
A  token  and  a  sign. 
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•Then  on  my  mind  a  shadow  fell, 

And  evil  hopes  grew  rife ; 
The  damning  thought  stuck  in  my  hcsrt) 

And  cut  me  like  a  knife, 
That  she,  whom  all  my  days  I  loved. 

Should  be  another's  wife  I 

"By  heaven!  it  was  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  my  brother  now, 
And  mark  the  placid  calm  that  eat 

Forever  oq  his  brow, 
That  seemed  in  bilter  scorn  to  say, 

I  am  more  loved  than  thou  I 

"  I  left  my  home— I  left  the  land— 

I  crossed  the  raging  sea ; — 
In  vaia— in  vain— where'er  I  tamed. 

My  memory  went  with  me; — 
My  whole  existence,  night  and  day, 

In  memory  seemed  to  be. 


Be  doted  on  that  pale  &ce  there. 


Wrapped  in  delirious  joy  I 

"He  disappeared— draw  nearer  child,*— 

He  died— no  one  knew  how ; 
The  murdered  body  ne'er  was  found. 

The  tale  is  hushed  up  now; 
But  there  was  one  who  rightiv  guessed 

The  hand  that  siruck  the  blow. 
"It  drove  her  mad — yet  not  his  death,-- 

No — not  his  death  alone : 
For  she  hud  clung  to  hope,  when  all 

Knew  well  that  there  was  none, — 
Bo,  boy  1  it  was  a.  sight  she  saw 

That  Croze  her  into  atone ! 
"I  am  thy  uncle,  child,— why  start 

So  frightfully  aehast?— 
Hie  arras  waves,  but  know'st  thou  «it 
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ms  nothing  but  the  blast? 
I,  too,  have  bod  my  fears  like  tbeee^ 
But  such  vain  feais  are  paaU 

TU  show  thee  what  thr  mother  saw,— 

I  feel  'twtlt  eaae  mjr  Dreaet, 
And  this  wild  t«mpeat-lBden  night 

Suits  with  the  purpose  beat; — 
Come  hither—thou  haet  often  sought 

To  open  this  old  chesU 

"IthasaeecretffpritiK;  tbs touch 

la  Iinown  to  me  alone; 
Blowly  the  lid  ie  raised,  and  nov— 

What  see  you  that  you  groan 
So  heavily?— That  thing  is  but 

A  bore-ribbed  skeleton." 

A  sudden  craeh— the  lid  fell  down, 
Three  strides  he  backward  gave,'^ 

"ObGodl  it  is  my  brother's  self 
Betuming  from  the  grave  I 

Hie  grasp  of  lead  is  on  my  throat, 
ma  no  one  help  or  save?  " 

That  night  tbey  laid  him  on  bis  bed. 

In  raving  madness  tossed ; 
He  ffnashed  his  teeth,u.nil  with  wild  oat 

Bbsphemed  the  Holy  Ghoet; 
And,  ere  the  light  of  morning  broke, 

A  sinner's  eoul  waa  loaL 


THE  DEAD  UGHT-IIOUSE  KEKPEK.— Wtiu. 

Oat,  out  at  sea,  the  light  (so  typical  of  tiod,  seeing  it  evet 
watches  man,  and  shines  to  warn  him  from  the  world  ol 
death)  burns  year  by  year,  tended  by  willing  bands.  0( 
•Dch  a  light  I  have  a  tale  to  tell.  I  would  it  were  not 
true,  but  it  is;  yet,  if  you  will  not  believe  it  so, 'tis  wise,  per- 
haps, for  'tis  well  to  think  life's  tragedies  are  few. 

This  light-bouse  which  I  speak  about  hath  long  since 
yielded  to  the  sea;  but  at  the  time  I  speak  of  it  was  strong, 
•toot  oak.    It  was  far  away  from  shore,  and  the  mad  sea 
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when  elightljr  moved  elsewhere,  raged  around  this  light 
Bometimea  through  three  long  months  the  two  keepers  saw 
DO  other  human  faces  than  their  own.  What  talked  tliey 
of T  There  could  be  no  news ;  the  weather,  eea.,  and  passing 
ships  wereaU  in  all  to  them.  Did  they  quarrel,  no  one  saw; 
bad  one  of  thena  murdered  the  other,  no  human  voice  waa 
there  to  whisper,  "Cain,  where  is  thy  brother?" 

It  was  a  Christmas  eve,  and  the  two  watchere  looked  to- 
ward the  Ehore,  which  in  the  day  wag  rocky,  &r-off  haze. 
The  weather  was  rough,  and  likely  to  be  rougher.  Gay 
were  the  men,  for  you  must  understand  that  those  who 
watch  in  distant  light-bouKcs  live  so  long  at  the  light,  ho 
long  on  shore.  It  was  a  coming  holiday  for  those  two  men, 
>0  they  were  merry.    At  last  the  boat  had  come. 

Much  laughter  was  there;  for  one  of  the  arriving  watchers, 
ft  great,  rough  man,  of  over  six  feet  high,  waa  sad — quite 
downcast.  They  said  this  Hal  was  deep  in  love,  and 
piqued  at  leaving  hia  young  mistress  several  months.  Few 
Yorda  he  answered;  be  lumbered  up  the  light-bouse  Btei>s, 
leaving  his  comrade  and  the  men  chatting  Tillage  goaaip 
blithely  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  cut  in  the  rock. 

"  Good-night,"  the  boat's  crew  Bung  out  loudly  when  the 
food  for  three  long  moiiths,  and  the  large  cans  of  oil  for 
the  beneficent  lamp,  all  had  been  landed;  for  tht'y  were 
hurried,  the  wind  growing  lusty.  "  Good-night,"  once  more 
they  said,  but  never  ansiver  came  from  the  bght-house. 
They  laughed  again ;  then,  with  quick-pulsing  oar,  they 
pulled  toward  land,  whetu'e  blew  the  fierce,  fierce  wind. 

The  second  watcher,  (.■omrude  to  Hal,  stood,  the  water  lap- 
ping around  about  hia  feet,  watching  the  lessening  boat  and 
ftofleniiig  sound  of  the  oars.  At  last  he  turned  and  went  up 
the  flight  of  stairs  into  the  light-house.  There  he  saw  Hal, 
stretched  at  length  on  the  rough  wood  floor.  "  Hal !  '*  No 
hnswer  came.  "Hal!"  in  a  louder  voice.  Ho  answer. 
"  Ilal  I "  half  fear,  half  anger.  Still  the  man  lying  on  the 
Rround  spoke  not.  "  WhatI  stirly,  Hal?  Why,  come,  loolf 
up,  my  lad  I "  Yet  no  reply.  He  then  pushed  him  with  his 
fbot.  The  body  yielded  and  rettirned.  Then  the  man,  ter- 
■or-struck,  leaned  down  and  swept  the  face  up  to  the  light. 

Great  Uod  I  bubbling  at  the  mouth,  be  sees  a  torrent  ol 
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nd  bl&odi  The  man  was  ailin;;  ere  lie  catne,  and  come,  lie 
died ;  a  great,  broad-shouldured  man,  in  his  full  priiui',  yt^t 
dead.  Down,  down  the  slippery  steps  fled  the  living  tender 
of  the  light,  and  hoaraely  called  to  the  br-distant  boat.  They 
saw  the  brood  flood  of  light  poor  from  the  door  as  it  was  open 
ed,  and  guessing  that  roi^h  Hal  bad  tardily  come  to  wish 
the  boat  good-night,  they  Bang, "  All's  welt  I "  which  swept 
acrofiB  the  waves. 

The  same  wind  which  carried  the  sweet  sounds  to  him 
who  helpless  called,  carried  Ua  voice  Gir  out  to  sea ;  for  the 
wind  set  from  land,  and  the  boat  neared  it.  He  waa  quite 
alone  with  the  dead  man  I  His  fear  was  terrible ;  it  waa  bo 
still.  He  shrank  away,  indeed  he  trembled.  Then  he 
thought  it  moved.  He  cried, "Old  Hall"  once  more, aiid 
then  he  waa  afraid  again. 

At  last,  all  fear  being  gone,  he  took  the  mute  body  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  it.  Then  he  wept,  and  called  the  dead  man 
"Poor  old  Hall"  Then  again,  a  dread  panic  seized  him. 
He  cronched  fiir  away  from  the  dead  man,  and  the  ice-sweat 
stood  on  luB  forehead.  Then  for  a  short  time  he  waa  mnd, 
remembering  that  if  he  cast  Hal  into  the  sea,  the  world 
might  tell  his  children  he  was  a  murderer;  and  in  bis 
madness,  be  piled  over  the  dead  all  things  that  came  to 

Yet  still  he  saw  the  awful  outline  of  the  dead.  Then 
once  again,  he  caught  it  in  his  arms  and  wept ;  and  so  the 
first  night  passed,  and  Christmas  day  had  come.  Three 
months  must  pass  ere  human  life  would  once  more  bless  him 
with  its  presence.  They  seemed  thrice  three  hundred  years. 
He  notched  the  days  on  a  atick ;  and  so  lost  was  he  some- 
times, be  gave  a  week  a  dosen  days  at  leaat. 

In  one  way  alone  could  he  have  gained  the  human  help 
he  needed:  by  letting  out  the  tamp,  and  thus  giving  the 
alarm.  This  he  would  not  do,  and  every  night  the  light 
shone  oQt,a  comfort  to  all  mariners.  At  last  he  scarce  knew 
how  the  time  went  on. 

Down  the  steps  wilh  the  tide  he  moved,  and  camo  back 
only  with  it,  so  that  he  might  be  as  lar  away  as  possible 
from  that  which  daily  grew  more  and  more  terrible.  Ho 
played  cards  with  himself,  and  quarreled  with  hinu«l(  that 
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he  might  bear  t>  human  voice.  Then,  as  shipe  passed  bx  oB, 
he  waved  to  them  white  drapery ;  aad  if  be  beard  a  cheei^ 
it  was  a  red-lett«r  day. 

So  the  time  passed,  bom  miserable  day  to  day;  aad  all 
this  time,  each  eve  the  light  shone  clear,  as  troe  as  Ood.  The 
wiat«r  passed,  the  spring  had  come,  and  the  three  months 
were  gone.  Ou  that  blessed  day,  when  they  were  passed, 
he  wept  for  very  joy.  The  boure  lagged  at  first,  but  as  the 
good  sun  declined,  they  fled  aa  panic-stricken.  Had  he  nut 
lived  for  this  dear  liberating  day?  He  drew  the  limit  ol 
his  future  at  this  date ;  and  he  had  grown  so  sure  of  libeni' 
tion  on  this  day,  that  to  think  he  still  must  live  with  it  waa 
(nadnesa.  "  Oh,  holy  Heaven,  pity  me  1 "  (for  he  bad  learu- 
ed  to  pray  heartily  while  in  this  tomb.) 

The  sun  set  calmly  saying, "  Peace ; "  but  he  was  all  un- 
wetfiiL  He  bad  endured  three  months  of  nightB,  he  could 
endure  DO  more.  Hisbaggardeyeastreamedin  terrorshort^ 
ward,  over  the  vacant  waves.  The  twilight  coming,  he  to 
the  rocks  fell  prone  amid  the  heaving  tide.  He  sought 
death ;  he  would  never  rise  again.  Twilight  wna  gone,  and 
night  had  come.    For  the  fitst  time  the  "  Light "  was  blind. 

As  be  lay,  the  water  rising,  be  thought  he  heard  the  gml- 
Ing  of  a  keel  upon  the  rocka.  Yet  turned  he  not,  for  he  bad 
often  thought  the  some  when  it  was  the  wind.  Then  lio 
heard  human  voices:  twos  still  the  mocking  wind.  Tlicii, 
his  eyes  still  closed,  be  felt  lifted ;  twas  the  rising  tidis  lie 
thought.  Breath  1  he  felt  warm,  human  breath  upon  Ilia 
fccel  Heopened  his  eyes,  saw  brethren  near,  near  hiiol 
'Oh,  God  I  "he  cried;  "tbeboatl  theboatl  theboati" 


HOW  THE  GENTLEMEN  DO  BEFORE  JtAERUGK 

Oh  1  then  they  come  flattering^ 
Sotl  nonsense  chattering, 
Praising  your  pickling. 
Playing  at  tickling, 
Love  verses  writing, 
IcrosticB  inditing. 
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If  yonr  floger  aches,  fretting 

Fondliiiij  and  petting, 

"  My  loving  "—"  my  doving," 

"  Peteeying, — "wetseying. 

Now  sighing,  now  dying. 

Now  deiir  diamondii  buying. 

Or  yarda  of  chantilly,  like  a.  great  Ing  aOj, 

CaBDmere  shuwla — brandy  balls, 

OruDges,  apples, — gloves  Grvg  de  Napleg,    ■ 

tiweet  pretty  "sku^es" — ugly  pet  puggiea; 

Now  with  an  ear-niig  tbemeclves  endearing. 

Or  squandering  guineas  upon  Sevi^at:i, 

Now  fingers  equeezing  or  playfully  teasing, 

Brin^g  you  bull's  eyes,  casting  you  eheep'B  Vfti, 

Looking  in  facee  while  working  braces. 

Never  once  be«ding  what  they  are  reading. 

But  soiling  one's  hoee  bj;  pressing  one's  toes  j 

Or  else  so  zealous,  and  nice  aud  jealous  of  all  the  fellows, 

Dartingfierceglanceeifeveroneaan<«ewitbaBonofFraac(r^ 

Or  fin<ung  great  faults,  or  threatening  aspanlu  whenever  you 

Or  filming  and  fussing  enough  for  a  dozen  if  you  romp  witu 

Confinnall^  stopping,  when  out  a-shopping,  and  bank  notes 

dropping. 
Not  seeking  to  win  money,  callii^  it  "tin"  money,  and 

promising  pin  money; 
Uke  pic-Dics  at  Twickennam,  off  lovely  cold  chicken,  ham, 

and  champagne  to  quicken  'em ; 
Detesting  one's  walking  without  John  too  goes  stalking,  to 

prevent  the  men  talking: 
rhink  yon  still  in  your  teens,  wont  let  yon  eat  "greens,"  and 

hate  crinolines ; 
Oi  heaping  caresses,  if  yon  carl  your  black  treeses,  or  wear 

low-neck'd  dresses ;    . 
Or  when  up  the  river,  almost  sure  to  ditlnoer  that  beats  all 

to  shiver,  the  sweet  Guadalquiver ; 
Or  seeing  death-fetches  if  the  tooth-ache  one  catches,  mak- 
ing mcturesque  pketi'hes  of  the  houses  of  wretches ; 
Or  with  loud  double  knocks  brings  from  Rber's  a  box  to  see 

"  Box  and  Cox,"  or  pilfer  one^s  locks  to  mark  their  new 

stocks; 
Or  whilst  yon  are  dinging  a  love  song  so  stinging,  they  vow 

they'll  t)e  swinging,  or  in  Serpentine  springing,  unless 

to  them  clinging,  you'll  go  wedding-ringing,  ana  for  lift 

mend  their  Hnea. 
Now  the  ^ntlemen  sure  I've  no  wish  to  disparage. 
But  thia  u  thJe  way  they  go  on  btfore  marriage. 
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f>h!  then  n<>tlitiig  jileascs  'em, 

But  evurythiiig  liwisca  'em, 

Then  they're  uminbliiig  and  BnBrliug^- 

Voii're  a.    fool,"  not  a"darIinK;" 

Though  they're  an  ikh  as  the  Ingia, 

They're  the  ^tiugicst  of  atioi^ee; 

Anil  what  is  go  funny. 

They've  never  got  money; 

Oiilv  ask  'em  for  any 

And  they  haven't  a  penny ; 

But  what  passes  all  bounds. 

On  themselves  they'll  spend  potmdi— 

Give  guineas  for  lunub 

Off  real  turtle  and  punch ; 

Each  week  a  noise  brings  about,  when  they  pitch  all  tha 

things  about ; 
Now  bowing  in  mockery,  now  smashing  the  crockery ; 
Scolding  and  swearing,  their  bald  heiuls  tearing ; 
Storming  and  raging  past  all  aasuaging. 
Heaven  preserve  ua  I  it  makes  one  so  nervous, 
Fo  hear  the  door  slam  to,  to  be  culled  simple  ma'am,  too; 
;i  wonder  if  Adam  called  Mrw,  Eve,  Madam ;) 
Aa  a  matter  of  course  they'll  have  a  divorce  [ 
Or "  my  Lord  Duke "  intends  to  send  you  home  to  your 

friends, 
And  allow  ten  pounds  a  quarter  for  yourself  and  your 

danghler; 
Though  you  strive  all  your  might  you  can  do  nothing  right; 
While  the  maids— the  old  song— can  do  nothing  wrong. 
"Every  shirt  wants  a  button  I"     Every  diiy  they've  cold 

mutlon ; 
They're  always  a  flurrying  one;  or  else  they're  a  hurrymg 

one,  or  else  they're  a  worrying  one ; 
Threatening  to  smother  your  dear  sainted  mother,  or  kick 

your  big  brother : 
After  all  your  fine  doings,  your  slrugglings  and  stewings— 

why  ''the  house  is  in  nuns  I " 
Then  the  wine  goes  like  winking,  and  they  cannot  help 

thinking  you  vc  tiiken  to  drinking; 
They're  peri>etiially  niws  keeping,  'cause  out  of  the  house- 

■kecping  they're  in  Ixinnetw  their  aiwuse  keeping ; 
So  when  they've  been  meated,  if  with  jiiea  they're  not  treat- 
ed, they  vow  that  they're  cheated  [ 
Then  a^inst  Axcot  Races,  and  all  such  sweet  places,  they  set 

their  old  fiices ; 
And  IheyH  never  leave  town,  nor  to  Broadstaini  go  down, 

though  with  bile  you're  quite  browa; 
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For  tbeir  wUb  tbey  nnwilliiiK  are,  aJ^r  cooIdk  uid  billing 

her,  to  stand  a.  cap   trom  the   milliiier — e  en   a  palttj 

twelve  sbilliiiger ; 
And  it  gives  them  the  Ttipore  to  witnei«  the  capers  of  those 

bowers  and  scrapers,  the  voung  linen  drapers  ; 
Then  to  add  to  your  woes,  they  say  nobody  knows  how  the 

money  all  goes,  but  they  pay  through  the  nose  for  the 

dear  children's  clothes; 
Though  you  strive  and  endeavor,  they're  so  mightily  ctevor, 

that  please  them  you'll  never,  till  you  leave  them  for 

evei^-yesl   the  hundredth  time  sever — "Jor 


THE  BOYS.— Ethkl  Ltmm. 

"The  boya  are  coming  home  to-morrowl" 

Thus  our  rural  hostess  said  i 
Whilst  Loa  and  I  shot  flitting  glance^ 

Foil  of  rague,  unspoken  dread- 
Had  we  hither  come  for  quiet, 

Hither  fled  the  city's  noise. 
But  to  change  it  for  the  tumult 

Of  thoa©  horrid  country-boyB? 

Waking  one  with  wild  hallooing 

Early  every  summer  day ; 
Shooting  robins,  tostiing  kittens. 

Frightening  the  wrens  away: 

Stumbling  over  trailing  flounces, 
Thumbine  volumes  ^)Id  and  blue; 

Clamoring  for  sugared  dainties. 
Tracking  earth  the  passage  through. 

These  and  other  kindred  trials 

Fancied  we  with  woful  flgh: 
"Those  hoye,  those  horrid  boys,  to-morrow T 

Sadljr  whispered  Lou  and  L 
♦  •  •  •  # 

1  wrote  those  lines  one  happy  summer; 

To-day  I  smile  to  re^td  tfipm  o'er, 
Bemem Bering  how  full  of  (error 

We  watclied  all  d^iy  tlii>  <>;)0[]ingdocar. 
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They  came— "the  boyBl "  Bix  feet  in  statora. 

Graceful,  easy,  polished  men; 
I  voired  to  Lou,  behind  tny  knitting 

To  trust  no  mother's  words  agtiin. 

For  boyhood  ia  a  thing  immortal 
To  every  mother's  heart  and  eye; 

And  Bons  are  boys  to  her  forever, 
Cliange  as  they  may  to  you  and  L 

To  her,  no  line  comes  sharply  marking 

Whither  or  when  their  childhood  went  j 
Nor  when  the  eyeglsse  upward  turning. 


Now  by  the  window,  stil!  and  sunny, 
Wanned  by  the  rich  October  glow. 

The  dear  old  lady  waits  and  watohea, 
Just  aa  she  wait^  years  ago. 

For  Lon  and  I  are  now  her  daughters — 
We  married  "  those  two  country-boy^* 

In  spite  of  all  our  sad  forebodings 
About  their  awkward  ways  and  noise. 

Lon  springs  up  to  meet  a  foot&ll ; 

I  list  no  more  for  coming  feet : 
Mother  and  I  are  waiting  fonger 

For  steps  on  Beulah'ti  golden  street. 

But  when  she  blesses  Lou's  beloved, 
And  seals  it  with  a  tender  kiss, 

I  know  that  loving  words  go  upward, 
Words  to  another  world  than  this. 

Alway  she  speaks  in  gentle  fhshion_ 
About  "  my  boys  " — she  always  will  t 

Though  one  is  gray,  and  one  has  vaoisbAa 
Beyond  the  touch  of  time  or  UL 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 


'BraTeGaptainlcanstlhouspeak?  Whatisitthondoetaeel 

A  wondrous  glory  lingers  on  Ehv  face. 
The  night  is  past;  I've  watched  (fie  ni^t  with  thee. 
Knowest  thou  the  place?" 
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*  The  place  f    Tie  Fair  Oaks,  comrade.    Is  the  battle  over? 
The  vlciory — the  victory — is  it  won? 

Hy  wonuJ  ie  mortal ;  I  know  1  caanot  recover— 
The  battle  for  me  is  done  I 

"Ineverthonghtitwouldcome  to  thiel  Doesit  ralnT 

Themueketry[    Give  me  a  drinkj  ah,  that  is  glorious  I 
Now  if  it  were  not  for  this  pain — this  pain — 
Didst  thou  say  victorious? 

"  It  would  not  be  strange,  would  it,  if  I  do  wander? 
A  man  can't  remember  with  a  bullet  in  hie  brain. 
1  wish  when  at  home  I  had  been  a  little  fonder — 
Shall  I  ever  be  well  again  f 

*<  It  can  make  no  difference  whether  I  go  from  here  or  there' 

Thoult  write  to  fcther  and  tell  him  when  I  am  dead  ?^ 
The  eye  that  sees  Ihe  sparrow  fail  numbers  every  hair 
Even  of  this  poor  head. 

*  Tony  awhile,  comrade ,  the  battle  can  wait  tor  thee ; 

I  wul  try  to  keep  thee  but  a  few  brief  moments  longer; 


"  I  most  not  think  of  it    Thou  art  sorry  for  me  T 
The  glory — is  it  the  glory  1 — makes  me  blind ; 
Btrange,  for  the  light,  comrade,  the  light  I  caniiot  see — 
Thou  bast  been  very  kind! 

'  I  do  not  think  I  have  done  so  very  much  evil^ 

I  did  not  mean  it.  '  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
[  pray  the  Lord  my  sonl  '—just  a  little  rude  and  uncivil— 
Comrade,  why  dost  thou  weep? 

'Ohi  if  human  pitv  is  BO  gentle  and  lender  — 

Qood-night,  good  friends  1  '  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep'— 
Who  from  a  Heavenly  Father's  love  needs  a  defender? 
'  My  soul  to  keep  I ' 

■'ITI  should  die  before  I  wake '—comrade,  tell  mother, 

Remember—'  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take  1 ' 
Hy  musket  thoult  carry  back  to  my  little  brother 
For  my  dear  sake. 


Where  am  I?    Do  I  wander,  comrade — wander  again?— 
Farads  is  over.    Company  E,  break  ranks !  break  tanks  I— 
I  know  it  is  tiie  pain. 
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'  Give  me  thy  strong  hand ;  &in  would  I  cling,  comnwle,  U 

I  feel  a  chill  air  blown  from  a  &r-off  shore ; 
My  sight  revives ;  Death  standB  and  looka  at  me. 
What  waits  he  fur? 


I  would  know  BomelTiing  of  the  Silent  limd; 
It's  hard  to  struggle  to  the  front,  alonfr- 
Comrade,  thy  hand. 

"ThereveiUe  calls!  be  strong  my  soul,  and  peaceflit; 

The  Eternal  City  burets  upon  my  eight  I 
The  ringing  air  with  ravinhtng  melody  is  (hll — 

I've  won  the  fight  I 

"Nay,  comrade,  let  me  go;  hold  not  my  hand  so  stead&fltj 

I  am  commissioned — under  marching  orders — 
J  know  the  Future — let  the  Paat  bo  past^ 
Icroa  the  borders." 


ANGER  AND    ENUMERATION.— Jakm  M.  Bailit. 
"The  Dakbubt  Nswb  Man." 

A  Danbury  man  named  Reubens,  recently  saw  a  statement 
that  counting  one  hundred  when  tempted  to  speak  an  angry 
word  would  save  a  man  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  This  state- 
ment sounded  a  tittle  singular  at  first,  but  the  more  be  read 
it  over  the  morefiiyorably  be  became  impressed  with  it,and 
finally  concluded  to  adopt  it. 

Nest  door  to  EeubeiiB  lives  a  man  who  has  made  five  di»" 
tinct  attempts  in  the  past  fortnight  to  secure  a  dinner  oi 
green  peas,  by  the  first  of  July,  and  every  time  has  been 
retarded  by  Keuben's  hens.  The  next  morning  after  Reu- 
bens made  his  resolution  this  man  found  his  fifth  attempt 
to  have  miscarried.    Then  he  called  on  Reubens.  He  said,— 

"What  in  thunder  do  you  mean  by  letting  your  hens  teai 
up  my  garden?" 

Reubens  was  prompted  to  call  himamud-snoot.a  new  name 
just  coming  into  general  use,  but  he  remembered  his  reso- 
lution, put  down  his  rage,  and  meekly  observed,— 
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"One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  His, seven,  eight—" 

Then  the  mad  neiRhbor  who  had  been  eyeing  this  Bd- 

fliTer  with  a  grtiat  deal  of  suspicion,  broke  in  agnin, — 
"  Why  don't  yofi  answer  my  question,  you  rascal?" 
But  still  Reubens  maintained  his  equanimity,  and  went 

an  with  the  tast. 
"Ninq  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  flfteea,  six' 

The  mad  neighbor  stared  harder  than  ever. 

"Seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one — " 

"  You're  a  mean  ekimk,"  said  the  mad  neighbor,  back! i^ 
toward  the  fence, 

Eeubens's  face  fiushed  at  this  charge,  but  he  only  said, — 

"  Twenty-two,  twenty-three,  twenty-four,  twenty-five,  twen- 
ty-six—" 

At  this  figare  the  neighbor  got  up  on  the  fence  In  some 
haste,  but  suddenly  thiuking  of  his  peas,  he  opened  his 
mouth, — 

"  You  mean,  low-lived  rascal;  for  two  cents  I  could  knotik 
your  cracked  head  over  a  barn,  and  S  wouIJ— " 

"Twenty-seven,  twenty-eight,"  interrupted  Reubens, "twen- 
ty-nine, thirty,  thirty-one,  tiiirty-lwo,  thirty-three—" 

Hei«the  neighbor  br>jkc  for  the  house,  and  entering  it 
riolently  slammed  the  door  behind  him ;  but  Reubens  did 
not  dare  let  up  on  the  enumeration,  and  so  ho  stood  out 
there  atone  in  his  own  yard,  and  kept  on  counting,  while  hia 
burning  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  eloquently  affirmed  hts 
ludgment.  When  he  got  up  into  the  eighties  his  wife  came 
to  the  door  in  some  alarm. 

"  Why,  Reubens,  man,  what  is  the  matter  with  you7"ah3 
said,    "  Do  come  Into  the  house." 

Bnt  he  didn't  let  up.  She  came  out  to  him,  and  clung 
tremblingly  to  him,  but  he  only  looked  into  her  eyes,  and 
iaid,— 

'  Ninety-three,  ninety-four,  ninety-five,  ninety-sis,  ninety- 
seven,  ninety-eight,  ninety-nine,  one  hundred — go  into  the 
house,  old  woman,  or  111  bnst  ye." 

Andshe  wenL 
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THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  WALL. 

There  ia  a  shadow  on  the  wall, 

Which  comes  between  toy  rest  and  m*; 
No  sound  upon  mine  ear  doth  fall, 

Tliere  is  no  living  form  to  Bee ; 
But  there's  the  shadow  in  my  way. 
Which  never  leaves  me  night  or  akj, 

I  Btiive  to  shut  it  from  my  si^ht, 
But  conscience  tells  me  it  is  there ; 

I  kneel  beside  my  bed  at  night— 
Nor  heart — nor  tongue — can  utter  pmyn; 

For  there's  the  shadow  in  my  way, 

Which  will  not  let  me  sleep  or  pray. 

I  wander,  listless,  through  the  street, 
I  sit  U[K)n  this  lowly  tomb : 

There,  many  a  well-known  &ce  I  meet- 
Here,  all  IB  solitude  and  eloom ; 

But  there  and  here,  by  night  and  day, 

That  shadow  rises  pole  and  gray. 

It  is  her  shadow  that  I  see. 

Her  shadow  1    Oh,  so  young  and  fidrl 
She  was  too  aneel-pure  for  me, 

Mj)  heart  too  olack  for  her  to  share; 
But  yet  1  strove  her  love  to  win. 
And  striving,  steeped  my  soul  in  sin. 

How  many  years!  how  maiw  years 
(I  dare  not  count  them  if  I  could;) 

Has  the  remembrance  of  her  tears 
Come  Qp  before  me  like  a  flood  I 

Bntahl  nor  dove,  nor  brightening  eW, 

Brings  peace  or  promisa  from  ou  high. 

We  stood  upon  the  river's  edee, 

He,  she,  and  1— we  three  alone ; 
A  lily  bloHBomed  near  the  sedge. 

The  sunlight  on  its  petals  shone; 
He  forward  stepped  — the  diiMJinf^li^ht, 
The  treac-h'rous  sedge,  deceived  his  sighb 
He  slipped  and  fell:  he  could  not  swim: 

And  thus  entannleil  by  the  weeds 
Which  grew  all  roini<l  and  under  him, 

He  Bn»fche<l  in  wiin  the  bending  reed>: 
Then  deeper— dee per^ilei' per  sank. 
While  ehe  stood  helpless  on  the  bank. 


LyGooj^le 


I  miffht  have  rushed  into  the  flood — 
I'd  breasted  many  a  deeper  tide ; 

I  might  have  saved  him  if  I  vouldr 
Saved  him— that  the  might  be  hiB  biidat 

A  demon  whispered  passiog  by, 

"  Sbx  MAT  BK  THiMi!,  ir  BB  Birr  on  1 " 

I  turned  &om  her  appealing  eyeo, 
But  saw  her  shadow  in  the  wave: 

With  arms  nplifted  to  the  sliieB 
She  called  on  Heaven  and  me  to  savvt 


"  I  come  to  ihee,  beloVd,  I  come — 

Since  other  aid  has  been  denied— 
To  Bave  thee,  or  to  eliare  thy  doom: 

Life  is  not  liHa,  but  by  thy  side  1 
Kay,  let  me  leave  this  cheerless  p]ac« : 
rHa  worse  than  death  to  miss  M»  bcel* 
I  know  not  how  I  drew  her  out, 

For  I  was  maddened  by  my  grief; 
A  moment  more  I  heard  a  snout. 

And  others  came  to  my  relieU 
They  bore  her  silently  away, 
And  left  me  in  my  mute  dismay. 
jm  niffht  I  lingered  near  her  door, 

WhUe  pale  fornis  flitted  to  and  fro; 
I  qnestioaed  eB::h  one  o'er  and  o'er, 

And  met  their  looks  of  silent  woe: 
Tea — she  was  dying — close  to  heaven. 
And  I  was  hying — unforgivenl 
Oh,  how  I  longed  that  voice  to  hear. 

If  only  for  a  moment's  space  t 
Though  bitter  words  I  well  might  fear. 

And  scorn  and  hatred  in  her  face. 
I  thought  'twere  better  bear  thai  pain, 
Than  never  look  on  her  again. 
When  weoiT  night  withdrew  her  shroad. 

And  careless  grief  letl  doom  unlodted, 
I  stole  amid  the  tearful  crowd, 

That  near  the  loved  one's  ctiamber  flocked: 
How  could  I  dare  to  stand  among 
Thoee  bleeding  hearts— that  strickea  throoyf 
They  let  me  pass  without  a  word, 

As  if  nnconeciouB  1  was  there ; 
To  warn  me  backward  no  one  stirred; 

niey  did  not  Bee,  or  did  not  cara. 
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But  there's  her  shadow  CTermora, 

Just  as  I  saw  it  in  the  wave ; 
With  amiB  uplifted  to  implore 

Her  lover's  rew^e  from  the  grave; 
And  still  I  hear  her  mournful  cry — 
"Ob,  do  not  leave  him  there  to  aiel" 
It  rines  forever  in  my  ear, 

Twill  haunt  me  downward  to  the  gra.J9i 
Oh,  welcome  death  I — if  death  be  near^ 

As  freedom  to  the  tortured  slave — 
Welcome  to  me,  as  friend  to  friend. 
So  let  this  weary  struggle  end. 
But  when  I've  left  this  world  of  strife — 

When  all  things  earthly  fade  away— 
Will  the  dark  shadow  of  my  life 

Dissolve  before  the  Eternal  Day— 
That  day  whose  light  is  bright  as  BevenT 

Ho  8BADB  OF  SIN  CAK  entbbHkatbm, 


DBINKI  DRINK!  DRINK !— Looisa  8.  Upham. 

Drink  1  drink!  drink  1 

And  feel  hunger,  and  want,  and  strife. 
And  the  wild  despair  of  a  drunkard's  heart. 

And  his  God-forsaken  life  I 
There  was  once  a  happy  home. 

And  a  smile  that  cheered  you  on ; 
But  a  sad  heart  broke  at  the  drunkard's  COiBm, 

And  the  light  of  home  is  gone. 
Oh  I  well  for  the  drunkard's  chUd, 

If  with  his  mother  he  lie, 
Beneath  the  turf  that  covers  the  mold, 

Where  the  daisies  look  up  to  the  sky  I 
For  with  ribaldry,  jest,  and  shout, 

The  cup  to  the  brim  is  filled, 
Though  he  sigh  as  he  drinks,  for  a  vanished  form, 

And  a  voice  that  his  passion  has  stilled. 
Brink]  drinki  drink! 

Till  you've  never  a  home  or  fiiend  1 
And  drink  till  with  liquor  your  brain  is  craied, 

^en  in  madness  vour  life  shall  end  1 
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THE  CAUSE  OP  TEMPERANCK— John  B.  Goitgh. 

Our  enterprise  is  in  advance  of  the  public  sentiment,  and 
those  who  cany  it  on  are  glorioue  iconoclasta,  who  are  go- 
ing to  break  down  the  drunkea  Dt^oa  worshipped  by  their 
feihera.  Count  me  over  the  chosen  heroes  of  this  eailh, 
and  1  will  show  yon  men  that  stood  alone— ay,  alone,  while 
those  they  toiled,  and  labored,  and  agonized  for,  hurled  at 
them  contumely,  scorn,  and  contempt.  They  stood  alone ; 
they  looked  into  the  future  calmly  and  with  Siith ;  tliey  saw 
the  golden  beam  inclining  to  the  side  of  perfect  justice ;  and 
they  fonght  on  amidst  the  storm  of  persecution.  In  Great 
Britain  they  t«ll  me  when  I  go  to  see  such  a  prison :— "There 
is  such  »  dnngeon  in  wliich  such  a  one  was  confined:" 
"  Here,  among  the  mine  of  an  old  castle  we  will  show  you 
where  such  a  one  had  hia  ears  cut  off,  and  where  anoUier 
was  mnrdered."  Then  they  will  show  me  monuments 
t«wering  up  to  the  heavens : — ''  There  is  a  monument  to  such 
a  one :  there  is  a  monument  to  another."  And  what  do  I 
find?  That  the  one  generation  persecuted  and  howled  at 
these  men,crying"Cnicify  themi  cnicifytheml"  and  dancing 
around  the  blazing  fagots  that  consumed  them;  and  the  next 
generation  busied  itselfin  gathering  up  the  scattered  ashes 
of  the  martyred  heroes  and  depositing  them  in  the  golden 
nn  of  a  nation's  history.  Oh,  yee  1  the  men  that  fight  for  a 
great  enterprise  are  the  men  that  bear  thebrunt  of  the  battle, 
and  "He  whoseeth  in  secret" — eeeth  the  desire  of  hia  chil- 
dren, their  steady  purpose,  their  firm  self-deniat — "will  re- 
ward them  openly,"  though  they  may  die  and  see  no  sign  of 
the  triumphs  of  their  enterprise. 

Our  cause  is  a  progresBive  one.  I  have  read  the  first  con- 
stitution of  the  first  t«mpenince  society  formed  in  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1800,  and  one  of  the  by-laws  stated,  "Any 
member  of  this  association  who  shall  he  convicted  of  intoxi- 
cation shall  be  fined  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  except  such  act  of 
intoxication  shall  take  place  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  any 
other  r^^larly  appointed  military  muster."  We  langh  at  that 
now;  but  it  was  a  serious  matter  in  those  days:  it  was  in 
•dvince  of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  age.    The  very  men 
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wbo  adopted  th&t  principle  were  pereecated:  the^  were 
hooted  and  pelted  through  the  streets,  the  doon  of  tbeii 
liouaes  were  blackened,  their  cattle  mutilated. 

The  fire  of  persecution  scorched  some  men  bo  that  they 
left  the  work.  Otbets  worked  on,  and  God  blessed  them. 
Borne  ore  living  to-day ;  and  I  ehoold  like  to  eland  where 
they  stand  now,  and  see  the  mighty  enterprise  aa  it  rieea 
before  Ibem,  They  worked  hard.  They  lifted  the  firrt 
turf— prepared  the  bed  in  which  to  lay  the  comer-etone. 
They  laid  it  amid  persecution  and  storm.  They  worked 
under  the  Bur&ce;  and  men  almost  fbi^t  that  there  wer« 
buey  hands  laying  the  solid  foundation  &r  down  beneath. 

By  and  by  they  got  the  foundation  above  the  surface,  and 
then  began  another  storm  of  penecution.  Now  we  see  the 
SuperBtmcture— pillar  after  pillar,  tower  after  tower,  column 
afler column,  with  the  capitals  emblazoned  with  "Love, 
troth,  sympathy,  and  good  will  to  men."  Old  men  gaze 
upon  it  as  it  grows  up  before  them.  They  will  not  live  to 
see  it  completed ;  but  they  see  in  faith  the  crowning  cope' 
stone  set  upon  it.  Meek-eyed  women  weep  as  it  grows  in 
beauty;  children  strew  the  pathway  of  the  workmen  with 
HowerB. 

We  do  not  see  its  beauty  yet— we  do  not  see  the  magnificence 
of  its  BuperBtrocture  yet— because  it  is  in  course  of  erectioa 
Bcafiblding,  ropes,  ladders,  workmen  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, mar  the  beauty  of  the  building ;  but  by  and  by,  wbev. 
the  hosts  who  have  labored  shall  come  up  over  a  thousand 
battle-fields  waving  with  bright  grain  never  again  to  be 
crushed  in  the  distillery — through  vineyards,  under  trellised 
vines,  with  grapes  hanging  in  all  their  purple  glory,  nevei 
again  to  be  pressed  into  that  which  can  debase  and  d^rade 
mankind— when  they  shall  come  through  orchards,  undei 
trees  banging  thick  with  golden,  pulpy  fhiit,  never  to  be 
turned  into  that  which  can  injure  and  debase— when  they 
shall  come  up  to  the  last  distillery  and  destroy  it;  to  the 
last  stream  of  liquid  death  and  dry  it  up;  to  the  last  weep- 
ing wife  and  wipe  her  tears  gently  away ;  to  the  last  child 
and  lift  him  up  to  stand  where  God  meant  that  child  and 
man  should  stand;  to  the  last  drunkard  and  nerve  him  tt» 
burst  the  burning  fetters  and  make  a  glorious  accompani- 
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inent  to  the  song  orfrcudotn  by  the  clanking  of  his  broken 
chains — thea,  ah !  then  will  the  cope-stone  be  set  upon  it, 
the  scaffolding  will  Ml  with  a  crash,  and  the  building  will 
stand  in  its  wondrous  beauty  before  an  astonished  world. 
Loud  shouts  of  r^oiciug  shall  then  be  heard,  and  there  will 
be  joy  in  heaven,  when  the  triumphs  of  a  great  enterpriea 
naber  in  the  day  of  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 


TUBA  DAM. 

^e  sun  was  ahimtnering  all  the  W«s^ 

And  gilding  all  the  main, 
And  casting  shadows  A:om  the  creat 

or  gilded  mountains  to  the  plain. 
As  laboring  np  a  water-course, 
A  traveler  pricked  his  wear]/  horse ; 
When  all  at  once  upon  hia  sight 
Burst  a  fidr  village,  clean  and  bright. 

He  asked  a  miner  whom  be  met 
If  he  could  give  its  name :  "Youbetl" 
"Pray  do,  my  friend,  and  do  not  aham;' 
The  miner  answered,  "  Yuba  Dam." 

"  Kind,  gentle  friend  t  do  not  abuao 

My  ignorance  ;  I  cry  a  truce 

To  thy  bold  wit ;  come,  tell  me  trae ; 

I  would  not  ask  it  if  I  knew ; 

But  I,  dear  sir,  a  stranger  am." 

Quick  roared  the  miner;  "  Yuba  Daml* 

Disheartened,  on  the  straiiger  pressed, 

And  overtook  a  mincing  ilame, 
With  flaxen  hair  and  Rilken  vest. 

And  bulged  of  her  the  village  name. 
She  oped  her  sweet  lips  like  a  clam, 
And  simpered  gently:  "  Yuba  Dam." 

On  tore  the  stranger,  nearly  wild, 

And  came  upon  an  artless  child; 

She  had  a  satchel  on  her  arm. 

While  o'er  her  fece  stole  many  a  charm ; 

"Where  have  you  been?"  the  stranger  said; 

The  maid  upliiled  quick  her  head. 
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Ind  iiiiHwered,  with  the  ready  truth 
A.nd  open  franknese  of  her  youth, 
•Atsubool."  "Who  keeps  it?"  "Uncle  Bam.' 
"  Wh&t  ia  this  place,  sweet?"  "  Yuba  Dam." 

"  Alaa ! "  be  screamed,  in  frantic  grief, 
"Will  no  one  come  to  my  relief? 
Will  no  one  tell  me  where  I  am?" 
The  school-boys  shouted,  '  Yuba  Damf 
And  on  Ihe  bridge,  as  he  did  slam, 
The  plankt)  re-echoed,  "  Yuba  Dam." 

"  Perdition  seize  the  place ! "  he  cried, 
Ab  through  the  street  he  swiftly  hied, 
Yet  ere  he  went  to  bed  that  night, 
From  something  told  him  by  a  wight, 
Ue  found  that  he  himself  had  shomme^ 
jind  that  the  Yuba  had  been  dammed. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  PARDON.— Ji urn  Siara. 

f^ild  blew  the  gale  in  Gibraltar  one  night. 

As  a  soldier  lay  stretched  in  his  cell ; 
And  anon,  'mid  the  darkness,  the  moon's  silver  light 

On  his  countenance  dreamily  fell. 
Nought  trould  she  reveal,  but  a  man  true  88  steel. 

That  oft  for  hia  country  had  bled ; 
And  the  glance  of  his  eye  might  the  grim  king  defy, 

For  despair,  fear,  and  trembling  had  fled. 

Bat  in  rage  he  had  struck  a  well-merited  blow 

At  a  tyrant  who  held  liim  in  scorn ; 
And  his  fate  soon  w.is  Nealed,  for  alas!  honest  Joe 

Was  to  die  on  the  following  mom. 
Oh  !  sad  was  the  thought  to  a  man  that  had  fought 

'Mid  the  ranks  of  the  gallant  and  hnive,— 
To  be  shot  through  the  bresBt  at  a  coward's  behest. 

And  laid  low  in  a  criminal's  gravel 

The  night  call  had  sounded,  when  Joe  was  aroused 

By  a  step  at  the  door  of  his  cell ; 
Twas  ft  comrade  with  whom  he  had  often  caroused. 

That  now  entered  to  hid  him  farewell. 
"  Ah,  Tom !  ia  it  you  come  to  bid  me  adieu  ? 

Tis  kind,  my  lad !  give  me  your  hand ! 
»i —    _  ._.    j_....      .....  1  .^j  make  me  a  child!— - 
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With  hands  clasped  in  silence,  Tom  monrnfollj  said, 

" Have  you  any  request,  Joe^  to  make? — 
Remember  by  me  twill  be  fully  obeyed; 

Can  I  anything  do  for  your  Bake?" 
"  When  it'a  over,  to-morrow ! "  he  said,  filled  with  sorrow, 

"Send  this  token  to  her  whom  I've  sworn 

y  fond  love  to  share  I  "—'twas  a  loL-k  of  his  hair, 
a  prayer-book,  all  faded  and  worn. 
"Here's  this  watch  for  my  mother ;  and  when  you  write  home," 

And  he  daahed  a  bright  tear  from  his  eye — 
"  Say  I  died  with  my  heart  in  old  Devonshire,  Tom, 

Like  a  man,  and  a  soldier  1 Good  bye  I " 

Then  the  sei^eant  on  fr^ard,  at  the  gratitii^  appeared, 

And  poor  'Tom  had  to  leave  the  tolil  cell, 
By  the  moon's  waning  light,  with  a  husky  "Good-nightt 

God  be  with  you,  dear  comrade  I — &rewell  I " 
Grky  dawned  the  mom  in  a  dull,  cloudy  sky, 

When  the  blast  of  a  bugle  reftounded; 
And  Joe  ever  fearless,  went  forward  to  die, 

By  the  hearts  of  true  heroes  surrounded. 
"Shoulder  arms"  was  the  cry  as  the  prisoner  p 

"  To  the  right  about— march ! "  was  the  word  , 
And  their  pale  &ces  proved  how  their  comrade  was  loved, 

And  by  all  bis  brave  regiment  adored. 
Right  onward  they  marched  to  the  dread  field  of  doom : 

Sternly  silent,  they  covered  the  ground; 
Then  they  formed  into  line  amid  sadnais  and  gloom. 

While  the  prisoner  looked  calmly  around. 
Then  soft  on  the  air  rose  the  accents  of  prayer. 

And  &iiit  tolled  the  solemn  dealh-bell. 
As  he  knelt  on  the  sand,  and  with  uplifted  hand. 

Waved  the  long  and  the  lasting  farewelL 
"  Hake  ready ! "  exclaimed  an  imperious  voice : 

"Present!" stnu-kachill  on  each  mind; 

Bre  the  last  word  was  spoke,  Joe  had  cuuse  to  rejoice. 

For  "  Hold ! — hold ! "  cried  a  voii*  from  behini 
Then  wild  was  the  joy  of  them  all,  man  and  boy, 

Asa  horseman  cried,  "Mercy I Forbear!" 

With  a  thrilling"  Hurrah  ! a  free  pardon  I huzEohl" 

Aad  the  muskets  rung  loud  in  the  air. 
Soon  the  comrades  were  locked  in  each  other's  embrace: 

No  more  stood  the  brave  soldiers  dumb: 
With  a  loud  cheer,  they  wheelc^il  to  the  right-about-&>c^ 

Then  away  at  the  sound  of  the  drlim ! 

And  a  brighter  day  dawned  in  sweet  Devon's  6iir  land. 

Where  the  lovers  met,  never  to  part; 
And  he  (rave  her  a  token — true,  warm,  and  unbroken-' 

The  gift  of  his  own  gallant  heart! 
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AWAY  FROM  THE  WINE-CUP,  AWAY! 

"  Awaf  fW>m  the  wine-cup,  away,  my  boy, 

From  the  revelera'  haunt,  away! 
Away  from  the  tempter's  subtle  wiles, 

Ere  he  claim  you  as  bis  prey  I " 

Twaa  a  mother's  warning,  loviog  voice,  that  bade  her  son 

beware, 
For  ber  faithful  heart  foresaw  in  the  cap  a  bidden,  lurking 

And  she  dreaded  the  convict'^  weary  cell — th«  drunkard's 

For  she  knew  the  yigils  mothen  keep  fbr  those  they  would 

die  to  save ; 
And  asain  her  tones  of  aaintly  love,  that  thrilled  with  accents 


"  Haste,  haste,  my  boy,  for  a  serpent  lurks 

la  that  vintage  rare  and  old. 
With  as  deadly  a  coil  us  the  one  that  winds 

His  victim,  fold  on  fold  1" 

But  ber  son  still  sat  m  the  hall  of  mirth  while  sport  and 

jest  were  high ; 
For  what  cared  he  for  ber  pleading  words,  or  her  bitter 

wailing  cry? 
rbe  shrill  night  wind  vent  shrieking  past,  and  the  mockers 

laughed  with  joy, 
&B  they  pledged  in  the  wine-cup'8  ruddy  red,  "  The  vndouft 

dartiTig  boy!" 

.    .  .. s  her  fancy  B<___ 

Arebutlinksof  flowers— the  daisy  chainsi  Well  snap  them 
when  we  please  I " 

Hiey  shouted  in  glee,  until  there  arose 

A  drunkard,  with  age  bowed  down. 
Who  strove  with  his  feeble  and  trembling  voice, 

Ihetr  imseemly  words  to  drown. 

*  Behold,"  cried  he,  "  the  piteous  wreck  a  thirst  for  strong 
drink  has  made  I 

What  I  am  now  you  yet  may  be,  by  the  self-same  foe  be- 
trayed! 

You  look  on  me  as  a  loathsome  wretch,  a  thing  for  Kofb 
and  jeera, 

To  be  hooted  at  by  boys  in  the  streets— too  low  for  a  wo- 
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Bui  a  mother'i  love  once  plead  for  me,  as  now  jonr  mother 

pleads — 
As  I  think  how  I  broke  her  &ithAil  heart,  toy  heart  with 

anguish  bleeds  I " 

Hifl  palsied  hand  then  dropped  to  hia  side, 

And  the  old  man  gasped  for  breath  ■ 
While  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  crowd, 

For  they  felt  'twas  the  stroke  oideath  I 

'nien  over  the  form  of  the  poor  old  man,  whom  they  had 

oft  abhorred, 
With  right  hands  raised  in  sight  of  death,  they  pledged, 

To  taste  no  more  of  the  flowing  bowl,  or  "  look  on  the  wine 
when  red." 

Lest  they  should  fill  unhonored  graves  or  lie  as  the  un- 
moumed  dead ; 

And  by  tha  fiuth  of  a  mother's  love,  that  had  plead  for  her 
son  that  night, 

They  pledged  henceforth,  their  hearts  and  livee  to  temper- 
ance, trath,  and  right. 

New  York  Weellif. 


BENEATH  THE  SURFACE.— W.  F.  Foi. 

Beneath  the  sur&ce  there  is  wealtli, 

Though  often  hid  from  view; 
We  catch  the  drose  as  if  by  stealth, 

And  miaa  the  good  and  troe. 

As  deepest  currents  ever  glide 

Where  scarce  a  ripple  Doats, 
80  heorle  their  richest  treasures  hide. 

And  bouIb  their  sweetest  notes. 

We  tee  the  light  that  fointly  beams; 

But,  trom  its  feeble  glow, 
We  fail  to  trace  the  flame  that  gleams 

Beneath  the  outward  flow. 

We  deem  the  mountains  proud  and  grand; 

Their  wealth  is  not  in  show : 
Though  high  their  heads,  their  golden  sand 

Lies  deep  and  far  below. 

We  ever  judce  by  outward  ehoV 
The  wealth  that  ties  within, 
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And  bf  the  Burfitce  we  would  know 

The  prize  we  eeek  to  win. 
The  mnk  and  dreae  will  oft  deceiT* 

The  worth  of  soul  to  tell, 
For  merit  true  we  oft  perceive 

Where  birth  unkindly  felL 
We  gather  etonea  that  round  aa  He, 

And  shells  of  duUext  ray. 
Yet  pass  the  gems  unnoticed  by, 

And  fling  the  pearls  awuy. 


Are,  like  the  ^ems  we  never  find. 

Deep  hid  within  their  goaL 
And  many  hearts  beat  warm  with  lom 

Whose  friendflhip  ae'er  will  die : 
We  never  heed,  nor  pause  to  prove, 

But  coldly  pa^  them  by. 
The  objects  that  we  cherish  most 

Are  clear  to  us,  we  know; 
Yet  many  a  prize  to  oa  is  lost 

Becauu  'tit  hid  bdow. 


THE  OFFICE-SEEKER'S  PLATFORM. 

No  man  can  be  truly  great  without  money,  and  the  eail- 
•st  way  to  get  money  is  to  take  it  on  every  occasion,  no 
matter  whose  it  may  be.     I  mean  to  be  truly  great. 

It  is  safe  to  aay,  tbe  way  society  is  now  constituted,  that 
an  honest  man  is  a  fool ;  and  if  a  knave  is  not  the  noblest 
work  of  God,  then  what  is  he?  .  I  think  that  is  very  well 
put— what  is  he?  Look  at  him  aa  he  moves  Id  the  highest 
circles  of  society,  swaggers  along  the  sidewalk,  talks  of  stixAa, 
bonds,  and  mortgages,  and  boasts  his  untold  wealth,and  Bay 
what  is  he? 

As  for  me,  I  mean  to  move  in  the  highest  circles  of  socie- 
ty. I  am  going  to  Congress  to  make  money.  I  shall  refuse 
lio  bribe,  and  «hut  my  eyes  to  comiption.  I  care  nothing 
for  my  constituents ;  let  them  look  out  for  themselves.  That 
is  tbeir  business;  my  business  is  to  get  money,  and  be 
truly  grrat,  and  move  in  the  highest  circles  of  society.   Hoa- 
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Ill  none  of 

I  do  not  purpose  to  Bteal  from  any  private  individual,  and 
make  myself  answerable  to  the  laws ;  but  if  any  man  wants 
a  job  put  through, by  which  the  people  can  be  robbed,  and  a 
large  share  of  the  plunder  find  its  way  into  my  pocket,  you 
may  count  on  me.  lam  not  a  common  ruffian;  I  am  a  high- 
toned  congressman.  I  do  not  knock  a  man  down  with  a 
bludgeon,  and  go  through  hia  pockets;  but  I  offer  my  con- 
gressonal  services,  and  then  it  is  nothing  to  me  who  knocks 
him  down  after  that.  I  can  only  say  that  I  fear  he  would  be 
poor  pickiim  after  I  get  through  with  him. 

I  am  a  man  of  enterprise.  I  go  in  for  railroads  and  can- 
als— not  BO  much  because  these  things  are  public  benefits, 
ns  because  they  open  a  channel  for  wealth  to  flow  into  my 
cofi'ers  from  the  pockets  of  the  unsuspecting  public  There 
is  nothing  better  than  money.  My  religion  is  money.  My 
patriotism  is  money.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  a  patriot, 
-  if  I  am  paid  for  it.    I  am  for  sale.    Whoever  paye  my  price 

I  am  not  the  only  public-spirited  patriot  of  this  kind  in 
the  United  States.  You  can  find  hundreds  of  them  in  every 
place  of  public  trust,  from  a  petty  postmaster  up  to  the  most 
dignified  senator.    They  all  love  their  country— /or  Tnonty. 

Qtab  and  giasp  is  the  watchword  of  the  day.  Steal  while 
joa  can,  fbr  when  you  are  dead,  politically  or  physically, 
you  cannot.  A  fewaddlo-patcs  talk  about  putting  honest 
men  in  office;  but  it  can't  be  done.  We  have  got  the  pow- 
er, for  we  have  got  the  money ;  and  the  more  money  we  get 
Uie  more  power  we  sliall  have.  We  have  struck  a  mine, 
)nd  we  dont  mean  to  let  go  our  grip.  HoneHt  men  cant 
30pe  with  UB,  because  they  are  not  up  to  all  the  tricks  of  the 
professional  politician.  Oh,  no  I  I  tell  you  honesty  is  at  a 
tearM  discount  The  people  don't  want  it.  They  prefer 
being  bled  by  knaves  and  roguea;  and  I,  for  one,  am  per- 
fbctly  willing  to  let  them  have  their  way.  Let  them  bleed 
if  they  like  it. 

Fellow-citizens,  these  are  not  my  sentiments.  They  are 
not  the  outtpoken  words  of  any  office-seeker.  Oh,  no;  bat 
actioia  speak  louder  than  mordt. 
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LAUGH  AND  GROW  FAT,— W.  M.  Prabd. 

There's  nothing  here  on  earth  deservos 

One  half  thu  thought  we  waste  about  it, 
And  thinking  but  destroya  the  nerves, 

When  we  could  do  as  well  without  it. 
If  folks  would  let  the  world  ko  round, 

And  pay  their  tithee,  and  eat  their  dinnei^ 
Such  doleful  looks  wonid  not  be  found 

To  fri|;hten  us  poor  laugliing  Dinners. 
Never  sigh  when  you  can  singj 
But  hiugh,  like  me,  at  evei^thing! 

One  plagues  himself  about  the  sun. 

And  puzzler  on,  through  every  weather, 
What  time  he'll  rise — how  long  he'll  run. 

And  when  he'll  lenvc  us  attc^ther. 
Now  matters  it  a  pebble-stone. 

Whether  be  dines  at  six  or  seven? 
If  tbey  doi>'t  leave  the  Riin  alone. 

At  last  tbtiv'U  plugue  him  out  of  heafenl 
Never  sicb  when  you  can  sing. 
But  laugh,  like  me,  at  everything! 
Another  spins  from  out  his  brains 

Fine  cobwebs  to  umuse  his  neighbors, 
And  f^ts,  for  ull  his  toil  and  pains. 

Reviewed  and  luughed  at  for  bis  labors; 
Fame  is  kU  stiir  1  and  fame  is  sweet : 

And  praise  is  pleiisanter  than  honey— 
/write  at  just  so  much  a  sheet. 

And  Messrs.  Longman  piiy  the  monef. 
Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing. 
But  laugn,  like  me,  at  everythmgl 


She  oiarried  Mr.  Ball  one  diiy— 

He's  gone  to  Sweden  to  foivet  her; 
I  had  a  charmer,  too — and  sighed 

And  raved  all  day  and  night  about  her; 
Shecausht  a  cold,  poor  thing!  and  died. 

And  I^m  just  as  fat  without  her. 
Never  sigh  when  you  can  sing, 
Bttt  laugn,  like  me,  at  everytbingi 
For  tears  are  vastly  pretty  things. 

But  make  one  very  thin  and  taper; 
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*  Thooght "  is  the  gazer's  brightest  star, 
Her  gema  atone  are  worth  iub  finding; 

But,  as  I'm  not  particular, 
Please  God !  rU  keep  on  "  never  miading." 

Never  mah  when  you  can  sing. 

Bat  laugn,  like  me,  at  everything  I 


a  pain  and  half  a  pleasure; 
jina  wnrbe  grave  instead  of  gay? 

Why  feel  atliirst  while  folks  are  qnaffil^? 
Oh !  trust  me,  whatwoe'er  they  say. 

There's  nothing  half  so  ^odas  laughing! 
Never  cry  while  you  can  sing, 
Bat  laugh,  like  me,  at  ever^Jiiiig  I 


IN  MEMOBIAM.— Geo.  D.  Fbxnticb. 

On  the  bosom  of  a  river 

Where  the  sun  unloosed  his  qaiver. 

On  the  star-lit  stream  forever, 

Sailed  a  vessel  light  and  free : 
Morning  dew-drops  hung  like  manna 
On  the  bright  folds  of  her  banner, 
While  the  zephyrs  rose  to  fan  ber 

SofUy  to  the  radiant  sea. 

At  her  prow  a  pilot  beaming. 

In  the  nush  of  youth  stood  dreaming^ 

And  he  was  in  glorious  seeming 

Like  an  aogellVon)  above : 
Through  his  hair  the  breezes  si 
And,  as  on  the  wave  he  floated, 
Oft  the  pilot,  angel-throated. 

Warbled  lays  of  hope  and  love. 

Throi^h  those  locks  so  brightly  flowing, 
Buds  of  laurel  bloom  were  blowing, 
And  his  hands  anon  were  throwing 

Music  from  a  lyre  of  gold : 
Swiftly  down  the  stream  he  glided, 
Bofl  the  purple  wave  divided, 
And  a  niinbow  ari^h  abided 

On  his  canvas'  snowy  fold. 
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Anxious  henrtitt,  with  fond  devotion, 
Watched  him  sailing  to  the  ocean. 
Praying  that  no  wild  cummotion 

'Midut  Ihe  elomeuts  mi):ht  rise : 
And  he  seemed  Homo  yoitng  ApoUo, 
Charming  summer  winds  to  follow. 
While  the  water-crag's  corolla 

Trembled  to  his  music  sighs. 

But  those  purple  waves  enchanted. 
Boiled  beHide  a  city  haunted 
By  sn  awful  spell,  that  daunted 

Every  comer  to  her  shore ; 
Night  snades  rank  the  air  encumbered. 
And  pale  marble  statues,  numbered 
Where  the  lotus-eaters  slumbered. 

And  woke  to  life  no  more. 

Tlien  there  rushed,  with  lightnii^  quickuMi, 
O'er  his  face  a  mortal  sickness, 
And  the  dewa  in  fearful  thickness, 

Gathered  o'er  his  temples  fair: 
And  there  swept  a  dying  murmur 
Through  the  lively  southern  Bummer, 
Aa  the  boatiteous  pilot  comer 

Perished  by  that  cily  there. 


O'er  the  star-lit  streams  forever, 

On  its  bosom  as  before : 
But  that  vessel's  rainbow  banner 
Greets  no  more  the  gay  savanna. 
And  that  pilot's  lute  drops  manna. 

On  the  purple  waves  no  more. 


THE  OLD  WIFE'S  KISS. 

The  hineral  services  were  ended;  and, as  the  voice  of 
prayer  ceased,  tears  were  hastily  wiped  from  wet  cbeelts, 
and  long-drawn  sighs  relieved  suppressed  and  choking  aobs, 
fis  the  mourners  prepared  lo  take  leave  of  the  corpse.  It 
was  an  old  man  who  lay  there,  robed  for  the  grave.  More 
than  three-score  years  had  whitened  those  locks,  and  fup 
rowed  that  brow,  and  made  those  stiff  limbe  weary  of  life't 
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Jonmej,  and  the  more  willing  to  be  at  rest  where  wearineae 
is  no  loiter  a  burden. 

The  aged  have  few  to  weep  for  them  when  they  die.  The 
most  of  those  who  would  have  monrned  their  loss  have  gone 
to  the  grave  before  them ;  baxpe  that  would  have  sighed 
Bad  harmonies  are  shattered  and  gone  i  and  the  few  that 
remain  are  looking  cradleward,  rather  than  to  life's  cloaiog 
goal ;  are  bound  to  and  living  in  the  generation  rising,  more 
than  the  generation  departing.  Youth  and  beauty  have 
many  admirers  while  living, — ^have  many  mournerB  when 
dying, — and  many  tearful  ones  bend  over  their  coffined  clay, 
many  sad  hearts  follow  in  their  Aineral  train ;  but  age  hoe 
few  admirers,  few  mourners. 

This  was  an  old  man,  and  the  circle  of  mourners  was 
email :  two  children,  who  had  themselves  passed  the  mid- 
dle of  life,  and  who  had  children  of  their  own  to  care  for 
and  be  caied  for  by  them.  Beside  these,  and  a  few  friends 
who  had  seen  and  visited  him  while  he  was  sick,  and  possi- 
bly had  known  him  for  a  few  years,  there  were  none  others 
to  shed  a  tear,  except  his  old  wifo ;  and  of  this  small  com- 
pany, the  old  wifo  seemed  to  be  the  only  heart-mourner.  It 
b  respectful  for  his  friends  to  be  ead  a  few  moments,  till  the 
service  is  performed  and  the  hearse  out  of  sight.  It  is  very 
proper  and  suitable  &tT  children,  who  have  outgrown  the 
fervency  and  affection  of  youth,  to  shed  tears  when  an  aged 
parent  says  fiirewell,  and  lies  down  to  quiet  slumber.  Somt 
r^ret8,eome  recollection  of  the  past,  some  transitory  gria4, 
and  the  pangs  are  over. 

The  old  wife  arose  with  difficulty  from  her  seat,  and 
went  to  the  coffin  to  look  her  last  look — to  take  her  last 
fiuewell.  Through  the  &st  blling  tears  ebe  gazed  long  and 
fondly  down  into  the  pale,  unconscious  &ce.  What  did  she 
see  there?  Others  saw  nothing  but  the  rigid  features  of  the 
dead;  she  saw  more.  In  every  wrinkle  of  that  brow  she 
read  the  history  of  years;  from  youth  to  manhood,  from 
manhood  to  old  i^,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  sickness  and 
health,  it  was  all  there ;  when  those  children,  who  had  not 
quite  outgrown  the  sjmipathies  of  childhood,  were  infants 
lying  on  her  bosom,  and  every  year  since  then — there  it 
waa.    To  others  those  dull,  mule  monitors  ware  unintelli- 
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gible ;  to  her  they  were  the  alphabet  of  the  betut,  ft 

u  household  worde. 

Then  the  ftiture:  "What  will  become  of  meT  What 
shall  I  do  now  ? "  She  did  not  say  so,  but  she  felt  it.  Ths 
prospect  of  the  old  wife  is  clouded ;  the  home  circle  is  brok- 
en, nerer  to  be  reunited ;  the  visions  of  the  hearth-stone 
are  scattered  forever.  Up  to  that  hour  there  was  a  home  to 
which  the  heart  always  turned  with  fondness.  That  mtigia 
iB  nowsundered,  the  kej-stone  of  that  sacred  arch  has  &llen, 
and  home  is  nowhere  this  side  of  heaven  I  Shall  she  gather 
npthescotteredfragmenteofthe  broken  arch,make  them  her 
temple  and  her  shrine,  sit  down  in  hit  chill  solitude  beside 
its  expiring  fires,  and  dia?    What  ihaU  she  do  nowT 

They  gently  crowded  her  away  from  the  dead,  and  the 
undertaker  came  forward,  with  the  coffln-lid  in  his  hand. 
It  is  all  right  and  proper,  of  course,  it  must  be  done ;  but  to 
the  heart-mourner  it  brings  a  kind  of  shadder,  a  thrill  of 
agony.  The  undertaker  stood  for  a  moment,  with  a  decent 
propriety,  not  wishing  to  manifest  rade  haste,  but  e^dently 
desirous  of  being  as  expeditious  as  possible.  Just  as  he 
wna  about  to  close  the  coffin,  the  old  wifb  turned  back, 
and  stooping  down,  imprinted  one  long,  last  kJsB  upon  the 
/old  lips  of  her  dead  husband,  then  staggered  to  her  seat, 
buried  her  fiice  in  her  hands,  and  the  closing  coffin  hid  him 
from  her  sight  foreverl 

That  kiss  I  fond  token  of  affection,  and  of  sorrow,  and 
memory,  and  &rewell  I  I  have  seen  many  kiss  their  dead, 
many  such  seals  of  love  upon  clay-cold  lips,  but  never  did  I 
see  one  so  purely  sad.so  simply  heart-touching  and  hopeless 
as  that.  Or,  if  it  had  hope,  it  was  that  which  looks  beyond 
coffins,  and  chamel  houses,  and  damp,  dark  tomb^,  to  the  joys 
of  the  home  above.  You  would  kiss  the  cold  cheek  of  iu- 
fimcy;  there  is  poetry;  it  is  beauty  hushed;  there  is  ro- 
mance there,  for  the  faded  flower  is  still  heautif^L  In  child- 
hood the  heart  yields  to  the  stroke  of  sorrow,  but  recoils 
again  with  elastic  foith,  buoyant  with  hope;  hut  here  was 
no  beauty,  no  poetry,  no  romance. 

The  heart  of  the  old  wife  was  like  the  weary  swimmer, 
whose  strength  baa  often  raised  him  above  the  stormj 
waves,  but  now,  exhausted,  sinks  amid  the  Burges.     Tho 
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GCmple  of  bat  Mtrthl^  bo;  "  osl'  'bumi,  and  w'tia*,  "^ac  ciun 
left  for  hat  bat  to  ait  down  In  deepondency,  among  Its  Ione> 
ly  ruinfl,  and  WE»p  and  diel  or,  in  the  spirit  of  abetter  hope, 
await  the  dawciog  of  another  daj,  when  a  Hand  divine 
shall  gather  ita  eacred  dust,  and  rebuild  for  immortality  ilfc 
broken  walls  I 


A  LAY  OF  REAL  LIFE.— Taonifl  Hood. 

Who  mined  me  ere  I  was  born. 
Sold  every  acre,  graaa  or  com. 
And  left  the  next  heir  all  forlorn? 

My  Grand&ther, 
Who  said  my  mother  was  no  nurse. 
And  physicked  me,  and  made  me  worse. 
Till  infiukCy  became  a  curne  ? 

My  Grandmother. 
Who  left  me  in  my  seventh  year, 
A  comfort  to  my  mother  dear, 
And  Mr.  Pope  the  overseer  ? 

My  Father. 
Who  let  tne  atarro  to  buv  her  gin, 
mi  all  my  bones  came  through  my  skin, 
nien  called  me  "  ugly  little  si  ti  T  " 

My  Mother. 
Who  aajd  my  mother  was  a  Turk, 
And  took  me  home  and  made  me  work, 
But  managed  half  my  meals  to  shirk  7 

My  Aunt. 
Who  "of  all  earthlv  things"  would  boast, 
"He  hated  others' orats  the  most," 
And  therefore  made  me  feel  my  post? 

My  Uncle. 
Who  got  in  scrapes,  an  endless  score. 
And  always  laid  them  at  my  door. 
Till  many  a  bitter  bang  I  bore  ? 

My  Cousin. 
Who  took  me  home  when  mother  died. 
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Who  used  to  Khare  in  what  was  mine. 
Or  took  it  all  did  he  incline, 
'Cause  I  wuB  eiglit  and  lie  was  nine? 

My  Brother, 
Who  rtroked  my  head,  and  twid,  "  Good  lad," 
And  gave  me  sixpence,  "  all  he  had ; " 
But  at  the  stall  the  i-cin  wnsbad? 

My  Godfather. 
Who,  pratis,  nharpd  my  fmcial  glass. 
But  wtien  inixfortune  came  to  nias, 
Beferre'l  me  to  the  pumj}?    Alas  I 

My  Friend. 
Through  all  this  weary  world,  in  brie( 
Who  ever  syinpathiited  with  prier. 
Or  shared  my  joy,  my  BoIe  relief  7 

Myselt 


MKS.  BROWN  AND  MRS.  GREEN.-G.  L.  B 


Ami  wiM^,  iiiu,  HB  any  iii  any  »isb  lowii ; 

She  worshijjM  her  God  without  any  display. 

Not  molesting  her  friend  who  Uves  over  the  way; 

And  whatever  oucurs  it  is  easy  to  see 

That  her  words  and  her  conduct  do  always  agree. 

For  this  Utiln  maxim  she  ahrewdlv  commends — 

"  Good  precept  and  iiracticc  should  ever  be  ftiendal" 

A  very  irarm  Christian  in  good  Mrs.  Green, 

In  her  sartus,  and  veivetM,  and  rich  annuzine; 

She  is  alwi^s  at  chiiri'h  when  ihe  service  begins, 

And  prays  quite  aloud  fnr  Ihe/inor  and  their  rin*; 

Then  her  speech  is  so  fair,  and  her  manner  so  bland, 

Thev'd proselytise  (he  most  heathenish  land; 

And  this  one  opinion  she  stoutly  defends — 

"  That  precept  and  practice  should  ever  be  friends ! " 

Mrs.  Brown  has  a  reticule,  useful  though  smiill. 

Which  oft  in  the  week  Hhe  takes  under  her  shawl, 

Odling  first  on  this  penwin,  and  then  on  the  other, 

Asif  she  were  either  a  wster  or  mother: 
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And  t  has  oft  been  remarked,  with  good  reaaon,  no  donbt. 
That  the  reticule's  ligbter  for  having  been  out; 
For  this  little  maxim  she  shrewdly  comnnends — 
"  Good  precept  and  prui'tice  cihould  ever  be  fiiende  I " 

Mra.  Qreen,  now  and  then,  for  an  hour,  sits  in  state 
With  Bome  more  lady  friends— rich,  of  course— to  debate 
Hoie  the  poor  shall  oe  clothed,  what  btuehl,  and  what  nilea 


"  That  precept  and  practice  should  ever  be  friends  1 " 

In  the  street  where  resides  our  good  friend  Mrs.  Brown 

Is  a  school,  though  not  known  to  u  tithe  of  the  town. 

Which  that  lady  supporti*  from  her  own  private  pnrse; 

(And  'tis  thouglit  by  her  neighbors  whe  might  do  much  worseO 

And  if  scholars,  or  jwrenta,  are  ill  or  disIreBsed, 

The  reticule's  sure  *o  b<;  had  in  request ; 

For  tbia  little  maijai  she  nhrewdly  commends — 

"  Good  precept  and  practice  should  ever  be  friends  I " 

Mm.  Green  has  a  sympathy  deep  and  refined. 

It  is  not  to  parish  or  country  confined; 

If  a  party  ot  ladies  propose  a  bazaar 

To  enlighten  the  natives  of  rude  Zanzibar, 

She  is  truly  delighted  to  sanction  their  aim, 

By  ffiv'ing  wise  counsel,  and  lending  her  name ; 

For  this  one  opinion  she  stoutly  defends — 

"That  precept  and  prai;tice  should  ever  be  friendsl" 

Hrs.  Brotm  is  a  stranger  to  parties  and  sects, 
The  Rood  of  aU  classes  tdie  loves  and  resi^ects ; 
Thinking  little  enot]gh  of  pn>feKsion  or  creed, 
If  the  heart  and  the  hand  go  not  with  it  indeed; 
While  her  prayers,  and  her  purse,  and  hi'r  reticule,  too. 
For  all  sorts  of  Christians  a  tindneae  will  do  ; 
And  this  little  maxim  xhe  shrewdly  commends— 
"  Ciowd  precept  and  practice  should  ever  be  friends  I " 

There  are /no  Mrs.  Browns— no(  a  few  Mrs.  Greens, 

In  their  satins,  and  velvetn,  and  rich  nrmazines. 

There  are  Ihmuandt  who'll  preach,  lend  their  names,  and  giTe 

rales. 
But  how /fid  are  provided  witb  small  retii^ilcs! 
With  the  world,  Mrs.  Green,  as  a  saint,  will  jio  down — 
We  will  stake  our  existence  on  good  Mrs.  Brown, 
Who  in  word,  and  in  de<'d,  the  trite  maxim  cmnmende— 
**  Good  precept  and  practice  should  ever  be  friendsl " 
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CLEOPATRA'S  BARGE.- 

rhe  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burniBhed  throne. 

Burned  od  the  water;  the  poop  wu8  beaten  gold; 

Purple  the  sails,  and  ao  perfumed,  that 

The  winds  were  love-eiJk  with  them ;  the  oara  were 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  Htroke,  and  made 

The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  fester, 

As  amorous  of  their  strukes.     For  her  own  peraOQ, 

It  bewared  all  dosoription ;  she  did  lie 

In  her  paviUon,  (cloth  of  gold  and  tissue,) 

O'erpicturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 

The  fiincy  out-work  nature ;  on  either  side  hsr. 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 

With  divers-polored  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 

To  Blow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 

And  what  they  undid,  did. 

Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  'i  the  eyea. 
And  made  their  bends  adorninge;  at  the  helm 
A  eeeminK  mermaid  steers;  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-sofl  handfc 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.     From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adiacent  wharfe.    The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her;  and  Antonj", 
Enthroned  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone, 
Whistling  to  the  air;  which,  but  for  vacancy. 
Had  ^<^ne  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra,  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 


tNTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.— Ges.  Lrtl* 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying. 

Ebbs  thd  criindon  life-lide  &8t. 
And  the  dark  Plutonian  shadows 

Gather  on  the  evening  blast ; 
Let  thine  arms  0  Queen,  enfold  me  I 

Hush  thy  sobs  and  bow  thine  ear; 
liisten  to  ttie  great  heart-secrets, 

Thou,  and  thou  alone,  must  hear. 
Though  my  scarred  and  veteran  lefponi 

Bear  their  eagles  high  no  more, 
And  my  wrcck»i  and  scattered  galleji 

Sttew  dark  Actium's  fetal  shore ; 
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niongh  no  glittering  guards  Bnrronnd  me. 

Prompt  to  do  their  master's  will, 
I  must  perish  libo  a.  Roman, 

Die  tne  great  IMmnvir  atilL 
Let  not  Coear's  servile  minions 

Mock  thelion  thus  laid  low  ■ 
Twos  no  foeman's  arm  that  felled  tdm-— 

Twas  his  own  that  struck  the  blow,— 
His,  who,  pillowed  on  thy  boeom, 

Tnmed  aside  from  glory's  ray — 
His,  who,  drunk  with  thy  career'" 

Madly  threw  a  world  away. 
Should  the  base  plebeian  rabble 

Dsre  asaeil  my  name  at  Home, 
Where  my  noble  spouse,  Octavia, 

Weeps  within  her  widowed  home,' 
Seek  her ;  say  the  Gods  bear  witneeB— 

Altars,  aiigura,  circliiiK  wings — 
That  her  blood,  with  mine  commingled, 

Yet  ahall  mount  the  throne  of  kings. 
And  for  thoe,  star-eyed  Egyptian  I 

Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Nile, 
Ijsrht  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendors  of  thy  smile. 
Give  the  CKsar  crowns  and  arches, 

Let  bis  brow  the  laurel  twine ; 
I  con  scorn  the  Senate's  triumphs, 

IMnmphing  in  love  like  thine. 
I  am.  djdns,  Egypt,  dying ; 

Hark  I  the  insulting  foeman'a  cry. 
They  are  comingi  quick,  my  falchionl 

Let  me  front  them  ere  I  die. 
Ah  I  no  more  amid  the  battle 

Shall  my  heart  exulting  swell— 
Jsis  and  Osiris  guard  thee  I 

Cleopatra,  Rome,  farewell  I 


LOCKED  OUT. 
Those  who  carry  latch-keys  can  readily  realise  my  sensa- 
doiiB  when  I  found  I  had  left  it  in  town.  To  wake  the  in- 
tnatee  was  «  matter  of  disturbing  the  whole  neighborhood ; 
I  therefore  determined  (after  waiting  thirty  minutee  for  a 
policeman,)  to  effect  an  entrance  by  the  staircase  window. 
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I  most  mention  that  my  house  ib  one  of  a  short  row,  in 
which  there  live  a  butcher,  baker,  and  chemisi — each  of 
whom  keeps  a  dog  or  dogs,  more  or  lesa  vicious,  accordii^  u> 
the  amiableness  of  its  owner. 

Having  determined  to  attempt  the  great  window  feat,  I 
went  round  to  the  back  of  the  house  and  looked  over  the 
paling.  Start-ely  had  I  raised  my  head,  than  "  Boo-woo- 
woo!"  went  a  dog  with  whom  I  had  some  slight  acquaint- 
anre.  I  addressed  it  soothingly  by  its  Christian  name 
"  Gip." 

The  sound  of  my  voice  set  the  remainder  of  the  doge  ofl, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  there  was  a  row  only  equalled  by 
"  a  pack  in  full  cry." 

Tbia  naturally  woke  some  of  the  nobler  animals ;  and  on* 
gentle  female  with  a  shrieky  voice  put  her  head  out  of  tho 
window  and  asked,  in  a  hysterical  tone,  who  was  there. 

The  ever-ready  answer,  "  Me,"  buret  forth,  r^i^ardlesB  ol 
grammar. 

"  Where  are  the  police  7  " 

"  Precisely  what  I  have  been  asking  myself  fer  the  last 
thirty  minutes,"  answered  I. 

At  this  Juncture  I  attempted  a  langh,  and  nearly  overbal- 
anced myaelf,  and  in  regaining  my  position,  I  kicked  tlie 
palings  on  which  I  was  scaled,  so  vigorously,  that  off  went 
the  dogs  louder  than  before,  and  several  more  windows 
went  up. 

At  the  chemist's  appeared  something  that  looked  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  ably  supported  by  la  Somnambula  in  a 
nightiap. 

'■  What's  the  matter?  "  sensibly  asked  a  third  window. 

"Matter?"  shrieked  all  Ihe  windows  together;  but  theii 
explanation  was  lost  in  the  gciicriLl  howl  of  dc^s. 

"  You  shall  hear  of  this  in  the  morning,"  said  one  irre- 
pressible female. 

"It  strikes  me  I  rtm  hearing  of  it— very  much  of  it— in  the 
morning ;  you  mean  later  in  the  day.  Call  to  lunch,"  said  I 
"and  let's  have  it  out." 

The  windows  went  di>wn  with  a  bang,  and  I  went  off  the 
palings  with  another,  Mling  within  a  yard  of  a  beautiful 
bull-mastiff,  who  showed  me  the  perfect  order  in  which  hit 
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k«pt  hie  teeth  ;  after  a  satie&ctoiy  ioBpection  thereof,  I  de- 
Hcribed  &  circle  round  him,  and  reached  the  wash-house. 
'One  foot  OD  the  window-sill  and  one  hand  on  the  leaden 
Bpout,  I  prepared  fur  the  great  feat,  but  at  that  instant  (ow- 
ing to  the  dog's  violent  effort  to  itrangle  itself,)  the  staple 
holding  the  chain  gave  way,  and  without  a  word  of  apology. 
he  seized  me  by  that  portion  of  my  clothes  unknown  to 
angels.  I  held  on  to  the  spout,  the  dog  held  on  to  nie.  One 
derisive  Uogb  rang  through  the  air. 

A  lapse  of  several  seconds,  each  of  which  seemed  an  hour. 

Every  moment  I  expected  would  be  my  last,  when  within 
reach  I  saw  a  broom-handle ;  to  seize  it,  and  deal  him  a 
fearful  blow,  was  the  workof  an  instant.  Horror!  thespout 
is  giving  way.  A  second  fearful  blow  proved  mors  fortu- 
nate—I broke  the  wash-house  windows;  one  more, and  I 
landed  the  stick  on  the  dog's  nose,  in  a  way  that  sounded 
like  cracking  an  e^-shelL 

A  dreadful  howl  followed ;  he  let  go.  Windows  again  up 
— general  howling,  shouting,  and  a  rally  all  around.  During 
the  melee  I  disappeared  in  at  the  window,  and  peeped  round 
the  blind ;  row  gradually  subsided. 

An  interval  of  five  minutes.    All  quiet. 

An  interval  of  five  more  minutes,  A  policeman  1  compos- 
ed, tmruffled,  dignified. 


OLD  PAEMER  GRAY  GETS  PHOTOGRAPHED. 

I  want  you  to  take  a  picter  o'  me 
Jest  as  we  be,  if  you  please,  i 
,  and  all ; 

We  never  was  vain  at  our  best,  and  we're  going  on  eighty  year. 
But  we've  got  some  boys  to  be  proud  o^ — etraignt,  an 
handsome,  and  tall. 

They  are  coming  home  this  summer,  the  nineteenth  day  of 
July, 
Tom  wrote  me  (Tom's  a  lawyer  in  Boston,  since  forty- 
eight)  ; 
Bn  wB're  going  to  try  and  surprise  'em,  my  old  wife  and  I,— 
Harry,  Zay,  and  Elisha,  and  the  two  girls,  Jennie  and 
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e  you've  beam  of  Elisha,  he  pret 
"  ■■     •  "  ■  itWaTie. 


I'm  a  Methody,  myself,  but  lie's  Tiecopol  he  eays. 
Don't  s'poee  it  i^kes  much  difference,  only  he  weare  a  gown ; 
Ad'  I  couldn't  abide  {beia'  old  and  set]  what  I  call  them 
Popish  ways. 

But  he's  good,  for  /brought  him  up ;  and  the  others— Harry 

'n' Zay,— 
They're  marcbania  down  to  the  city,  an'  don't  forget 

mother  'n'  ate. 
They'd  give  us  the  fat  of  the  land,  if  we'd  only  come  that 

And  Jennie  and  Kate  are  hearty  ott,  fbr  they  married  rich, 
you  see. 

Well,  lud,  that's  a  cut'qb  fix,  dr!    Do  yon  screw  it  into  the 
bead? 
I've  beam  o'  this  photography,  and  I  reckon  its  acary 
work. 
Do  you  take  the  pictera  by  lightnin'?— La,  yea;  bo  the 
neighbors  said : 
It's  the  sun  that  does  it,  old  woman ;  'n'  he  never  was 
known  to  shirk. 

Wall,  yee,  111  be  readin'  the  Bible :  old  woman,  wbatll  yon 
do? 
Jest  sit  on  the  other  side  o'  me  'n'  I'll  take  hold  o'  your 

That's  the  way  we  courted,  miater,  if  it's  alt  the  same  to  yon  j 
And  that's  the  way  we're  a  goin',  pleaae  God,  to  the  ligUt 
o'  the  better  land. 

I  never  could  look  that  thing  in  the  fice,  if  my  eyea  was  as 
good  OS  gold. 
"Twn't  over?    Do  say  I    What,  the  work  is  done?    Old 
woman  that  beats  the  Dutch. 
Jest  think  I  we've  got  our  picteis  took ;  and  we  nigh  e^hty 
year  old ; 
There  ain't  many  wjuplea  in  our  town,  of  our  age,  that  can 
say  as  much. 

Ton  see,  on  the  nineteenth  of  next  July  our  Qolden  Wed- 
ding comes  on, — 
For  fifty  year  in  the  sim  and  rain  we've  pulled  at  the  same 
old  cart; 

We've  never  had  any  trouble  to  speak  of,  only  our  poor  son 
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There's  a  ttrop  of  bitter  in  every  sweet.    And  my  old  vo- 

man  and  me 
Will  think  of  John  when  the  rest  come  home.    Would  1 

forgive  him,  young  sir? 
He  waa  only  a  boy ;  and  I  was  a  fool  for  bein'  so  bard,  you 


And  what's  to  pay  fbr  the  eanahine  that's  painted  my  gray 

Nothin'  1    That's  cuHus  I    You  don't  work  for  the  pleamira 
of  working,  hey  7 
Old  woman,  look  here !  there's  Tom  in  that  fore — I'm  blest 
if  the  chin  isn't  hia  1 — 
Gkwd  OodI  Ae  knowH  him — It's  cm' eon  John,  the  boy 
that  we  drove  a#ay. 


AN  ODE  TO  EUM.— William  a  Broww. 

"O  thm  toTlilbtB  aplrit  oT  wlD«t  [f  thoo  luBt  no  Dun«  to  b*  kuoKB  b] 


Let  thy  devotee  extol  thee. 

And  thy  wondrous  virtues  sum ; 
By  the  worst  of  names  I'll  coll  thea^ 
0  thou  hydra  monster — Euh  1 

Kmple-maker,  visage-bloater. 
Health  corrupter,  idler's  mate ; 

Hischief-breeder,  vice -promoter. 
Credit-spoiler,  devil's  bait  1 

Almsfaotise-builder,  pauper-maker, 
Trust-betrayer,  boitow'h  aource; 

Pocket-emptier,  Sabbath -breaker, 
Conscience-Htifler,  guilt's  resoupc*; 

Nerve-en  feebler,  system -shatterer, 
Thiret-incrcaser,  vagrant  thief; 

Coiw;h -producer,  treacherous  flattem, 
Mud-bedauber,  mock-relief; 

BnranesB-hinderer,  spleen -instil  ler, 
Woe-begetter,  friendship's  t^n*; 

Anger- heater,  Bridewell  filler, 
Debt-involver,  toper's  chain  1 
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Memory-drowner,  lion  or- wrecker, 
Judgment- Warner,  blue-bced  quack; 

Fend-beginner,  raga-bedecker, 
Strife-eiikindlHr,  fortuue's  wreclf  I 

Bummer's  cooler,  winter'B  wanner. 
Blood-polluter,  specious  Buare ; 

Mob-col  lector,  man-traneformer, 
Boud-undoer,  gambler's  lUre ! 

Speech -be  wntngler,  headlong  bringer. 
Victuals-burner,  deadly  fire ; 

Riot- mover,  firebrand- flinger, 
Discoril-kiDdler,  misery  e  sire; 

Sinews-robber,  worth-depriver, 

Strength-Bubduer,  hideoiw  foe; 
Eeason-thwarter,  fraud-eonlriver, 

Money-waster,  nation's  woe  1 
Vile  seducer,  joy-dispeller, 

Peace-disturber,  blackguard  guest; 
Bloth-implanter,  liver-sncller, 

Brain-distracter,  liuteAil  peetl 
tJtterance-bogj^ler,  stench -emitter, 

Strong-man-sprawler,  fatal  drop ; 
Tutnnlt-raiser,  venom-Bpitter, 

Wrath-inspirer,  coward's  prop; 
I^in-inflicter,  eyen-in  (lamer, 

Heart-corrupt er,  folly's  nurse ; 
Secret-babbler,  body-maim  er, 

Thrift-defeater,  loatl)»ume  curse  I 
Wit-dealro 

dealer,  f 

iXh  ensnarer, 

Crime-iiivenlor,  niin'u  verge ; 
Virtue-blaster,  base  deceiver, 

Spite -display  cr,  sot's  delight ; 
Noise-eiciler,  stomach-heaver. 

False  hood -spreader,  scorpion's  bitel 
Quarrel-plotter,  rajie-disohai^r, 

Giant-coiiqiienir,  wasteful  sw^'> 
Chill -carbiincler,  longtie-cnlaraer, 

Mai  ice- venter,  death's  brMOWay! 
Tempest  -ncolt  e  re  r,  w  i  n  d  i  j  w-smash  er. 

Death -fore  rnnner,  hell's  dire  brink  I 
Ravenous  murderer,  windpipe-slasher, 

Drtmkard's  lodging,  meat,  and  drink. 
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THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  DINNEB. 

Twelve  friends,  much  about  the  same  age,  and  fljted  by 
iJieit  pimoita,  theur  flunilf  L-onnectiona,  and  other  local  in- 
terests, as  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  agreed 
one  day  when  they  were  drinking  wine  at  the  Star  and  Gar- 
ter at  Richmond,  to  institute  an  annual  dinner  among  them- 
aelvea,  under  the  following  regulations: — That  they  should 
dine  alternately  at  each  other's  houses  on  the  fltst  and  last 
day  of  the  year ;  and  the  first  bottle-  of  wine  uncorked  at  the 
first  dinner  should  be  recorbed  and  put  away,  to  be  drunk 
by  him  wbo  should  be  the  last  of  their  number;  that  they 
should  never  admit  a  new  member ;  that  when  one  died, 
eleven  should  meet,  and  when  another  died,  ten  should  meet, 
and  so  on ;  and  when  only  one  remained,  he  should  on  these 
two  days  dine  by  himaelt^  and  sit  the  usual  hours  at  hb 
solitary  table ;  but  the  first  time  he  had  so  dined,  lest  it  should 
be  the  only  one,  he  ahoold  then  uncork  the  first  bottle, 
and  in  the  first  glass,  drink  to  the  memory  of  all  who  were 
gone. 

Some  thirty  yeais  bad  now  glided  away,  and  only  ten  n- 
mained ;  but  the  stealing  hand  of  time  liad  written  sundry 
changes  in  most  legible  cbaracters.  Raven  locks  had  become 
grizzled ;  two  or  three  headti  had  i>ot  as  many  locks  as  may 
be  reckoned  in  a  wnlk  of  haff  a  mile  along  the  Regent's 
Canal — one  was  actually  covered  with  a  brown  wig — the 
crow's  feet  were  visible  in  the  comer  of  the  eye — good  old 
port  and  warm  Madeira  carried  against  hock,  claret,  red 
burgundy,  and  champagne — stewa,  hashes,  and  ragouts,  grew 
into  fkvor — crusts  were  rarely  called  for  to  relish  the  cheese 
after  dinner — conversation  was  less  boisterous,  and  it  turned 
chiefly  upon  politics  and  the  Btat«  of  the  funds,  or  the  value 
of  landed  property — apologies  were  made  for  coming  in 
thick  shoes  and  warm  stockings— the  doors  and  windows 
were  more  carefully  provided  with  list — the  fire  was  in  more 
request — and  a  qniet  game  of  whist  filled  up  the  hours  that 
were  wont  to  be  devoted  to  drinking,  singing,  and  riotous 
merriment.  Two  rubbers,  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  at  home  by 
aleven  o'clock,  was  the  usual  cry.  when  the  fifth  or  rixtb 
glaai  had  gone  round  after  Ihc  removal  of  the  eloth.    At 
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parting,  too,  there  was  now  a  long  ceremony  in  the  hall, 
buttoning  up  great  coats,  tying  on  woolen  comfbrtera,  fixing 
qilk  handkerchief  over  the  mouth  and  np  to  the  ears,  and 
grasping  sturdy  walking-canes  to  support  unsteady  feet. 

Their  fiftieth  anniversary  came,  and  deatji  had  indeed 
been  busy.  Four  little  old  men,  of  withered  appeatance 
and  decrepit  walk,  with  cracked  voices,  and  dim,  raylesa  eyea, 
sat  down  by  the  mercy  of  heaven,  (as  they  tremulously  de- 
clared,) to  celebrate,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  to  observe  the  frolic  compact,  which  half  a  century 
before  they  had  entered  into  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  lUch' 
mond.  Eight  were  in  their  graves  1  The  four  that  remain- 
ed atood  upon  its  confines.  Yet  they  chirped  cheerily  over 
their  glass,  though  they  could  scarcely  carry  it  to  their  lipa, 
if  more  tlian  half  full  i  and  cracked  their  jokes,  though  they 
articulated  their  words  with  difiiculty,  and  beard  each  othei 
with  atill  greater  difficulty.  Tbey  mumbled,  they  chattered, 
they  laughed,  (if  a  sort  of  atrangled  wheezing  might  he  call- 
ed  a  lai^h,}  and  as  the  wine  aent  their  icy  blood  in  warmer 
pulses  through  their  veins,  they  talked  of  tbeir  past  as  if  it 
were  but  a  yesterday  that  had  slipped  by  them,  and  of  their 
fnture  as  if  it  were  but  a  busy  century  that  lay  before  them. 

At  length  came  the  last  dinner;  and  the  survivor  of  the 
twelve,  upon  whoae  head  four  score  and  ten  winters  had 
showered  their  snow,  ate  his  solitary  meal.  It  so  chanced 
that  it  was  in  Ai*  house,  and  at  hia  UAU,  they  celebrated 
the  firat.  In  his  cellar,  too,  had  remained  the  bottle  they 
had  then  uncorked,  recorked,  and  which  ho  was  that  day  to 
uncork  again.  It  stood  beside  him.  With  a  feeble  and  re- 
tuctant  grasp  he  took  the  "  frail  memorial "  of  a  youthful 
row,  and  for  a  moment  memory  was  ioithful  to  her  offlcoi 
She  threw  open  the  long  vi^ta  of  buried  years ;  and  hit 
heart  traveled  through  them  all :  Their  lusty  and  blithe- 
Bome  apring, — their  bright  and  fervid  summer, — their  ripe 
&nd  temperate  autumn,— their  chill,  but  not  too  &oxen  wint- 
er. He  saw,  as  in  a  mirror,  how  one  by  one  the  laughing 
companions  of  that  merry  hour,  at  Kichmond,  had  dropped 
Into  eternity.  He  felt  the  loneliness  of  hia  condition,  (for 
he  had  eschewed  marriage,  and  in  the  veinaof  no  living 
a  drop  of  blood  whoee  source  was  in  his  ownj 
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kndss  he  drained  the  glass  which  he  had  filled,  "to  the 
memoiy  of  those  who  were  gone,"  the  teara  slowly  trickled 
down  the  deep  furrows  of  his  aged  face. 

He  had  fulfilled  one  part  of  his  vow,  and  be  prepared  him- 
self to  discharge  the  other  by  sitting  the  usual  number  of  . 
hours  at  his  desolate  table.  With  a  heavy  heart  he  resign- 
ed himself  to  the  gloom  of  his  own  thoughts — a  lethargic 
sleep  stole  over  him — his  head  fell  upon  his  bosom — con- 
fused im^^  crowded  into  his  nund — he  babbled  to  himself 
— was  ffllent — and  when  his  servant  entered  the  room  alarm- 
ed by  a  noise  which  he  heard,  he  found  his  master  stretched 
upon  the  ^carpet  at  the  foot  of  an  easy  chair,  out  of  which 
Ve  had  fidten  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  He  never  spoke  again, 
nor  once  opened  his  eyes,  though  the  vital  spark  was  not  ex- 
tinct till  the  following  day.    And  this  was  Thb  Last  DiNNu. 


ORATOB  PUFF.— TnoMis  MooBB. 

Mr.  Orator  Puff  bad  two  tones  in  his  voice. 

The  one  squeaking  Ihut,  and  the  other  down  »o; 

In  each  sentence  he  uttered  he  gave  you  your  choice, 

For  one  half  was  B  alt,  and  the  rest  Q  below. 

Oh  I  oh !  Orator  Puff, 

One  voice  for  an  orator's  surely  enough  I 

But  he  still  talked  away,  spite  of  coughs  and  of  frowns, 

Ho  distracting  all  ears  with  his  upt  and  his  doumt, 
That  a  wag  once,  on  bearing  the  orator  say, 

"My  voice  is  for  war;"  asked  him,  "Which  of  them  pray?" 
Obi  oh!  Orator  Puff, 
One  voice  for  on  orator's  surely  enough  I 
Reeling  homeward  one  evening,  top-heavy  with  g^. 

And  relieatsing  his  speech  on  the  weight  of  the  crown, 
He  tripped  near  a  saw-pit,  and  tumbled  right  in,— 
"Sinking  fund,"  the  last  words  as  his  noddle  came  down. 
Oh  1  oh  I  Orator  Puff, 
One  voice  for  an  orator's  surely  enough  I 

"Oh,  savel"  he  exclwmed,  in  his  he-and-she  tones, 

"Help  me  out  I  help  me  out! — 1  have  broken  my  bonsai" 
"  Help  you  out '. "  said  a  Paddy  who  passed, "  what  a  bother ' 
Why,  there's  two  of  you  there ;  can't  you  help  oneanother?^ 
Oh !  oh !  Orator  Puff 
One  voice  fbr  an  orator's  surely  enough  I 
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HY  LAHBS. 

I  loved  them  bo, 
That  when  the  Elder  Kbepherd  of  the  fold 
Came,  covered  with  the  Btono,  and  pale  and  col^ 
And  b^ged  for  one  of  my  sweet  lamte  to  bold, 

1  bade  bim  go. 

He  claimed  the  pet — 
A  little  fondling  thing,  that  to  my  breast 
Clung  always,  either  in  quiet  or  unrest— 
I  thought,  of  all  my  lamM,  I  loved  him  best, 

And  yet — and  yet — 

I  laid  him  down 
In  those  white,  shrouded  arms,  with  bitter  tean; 
For  some  voice  told  me  that,  in  after  years, 
He  should  know  naught  of  pasuou,  Erief,  or  fearB, 

As  I  had  known. 

And  vet  again 
That  Elder  Shepnerd  came.    My  heart  grew  bint, 
Ue  ciaimed  another  lamb,  with  sadder  plaint ; 
Anotherl    She  who,  gentle  as  a  eaiut. 

Ne'er  gave  me  pain. 

Aghast  I  tm-ned  away  1 
There  sat  she,  lovely  as  an  angel's  dream. 
Her  golden  loi±s  with  sunlight  all  aaleam. 
Her  noly  eyes  with  heaven  in  their  oeam : 

I  knelt  to  pray : 

"Is  it  Thy  will? 
iiy  Father,  say,  must  this  pet  lamb  heaven? 
Oh !  Thou  host  manv  such,  dear  Lord,  in  heaven  !" 
And  a  soft  voice  said :  "  Noblv  hast  thou  striven ; 

But — peace,  be  still." 

Oh  I  howl  wept. 
And  clasped  her  to  my  bosom,  with  a  wild 
And  yearning  love— my  lamb,  my  pleasant  child  I 
Her,  too,  I  gave.    The  little  angel  smiled, 

And  slept. 

"Gotgo!"Icriedr 
For  one*!  again  that  Shepherd  laid  His  hand 
Upon  the  noblest  of  our  household  band. 
IJke  a  pale  spectre,  there  He  took  His  stand. 

Close  to  bis  side. 
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And  yet  how  womirouB  sweet 
The  look  with  wliiuh  he  heurd  my  pitMsionate  cry, 
"Touch  not  my  lamb;  forhiia.ohl  lotmediel'* 


Hopeleas  I  fell ; 
And  when  I  ro.sc,  the  light  had  burned  so  low, 
So  fuiiit  I  could  not  »cc  my  darling  go : 
He  had  not  bidden  mc  farewell,  but  oh  1 

1  felt  SirewuU 

More  deeply,  fur, 
Than  if  my  armit  luid  comiiiisned  that  slight  ftame: 
Though  could  I  but  have  lioiril  him  call  my  name — 
*  Dear  mother  I " — but  in  heaven  'twill  be  the  aame. 

There  bums  my  star  I 

Be  will  not  take 
Another  lAmb,  I  thought,  for  only  one 
Of  the  dear  fold  is  spared,  to  be  my  sun, 
Hy  guide;  my  monrner  when  thin  life  is  done; 


■7, 


heart  would  breuk. 

Oh  I  with  what  thrill 
I  heard  Him  enter;  but  I  did  not  know 
(For  it  was  dark)  that  He  had  robbed  me  ao. 
The  idol  of  my  bouI — he  cotUd  not  go — 

O  heart,  bestilll 

Came  morning.    Can  I  tell 
How  this  poor  frame  its  Horrowful  tenant  kept? 
For  waking  t«are  were  mine ;  I,  sleeping,  wept, 
And  days,  months,  y cant,  that  weary  vigil  kept. 

Alas  I      Farewell :" 

How  often  it  is  said  I 
I  Bit  and  think,  and  wonder  too,  eometime, 
How  it  will  seem,  when,  in  that  haopier  dime, 
It  never  will  ring  out  tike  funeral  cDime 

Over  the  dead. 

No  tears  I  no  tears  I 
Will  there  a  day  come  that  I  shall  not  weep? 
For  I  bedew  my  pillow  in  my  sleep. 
Yee,  yea;  thank  God  I  no  grief  that  clime  shall  keen 

No  weary  years, 

Aylit  ia  well: 
Well  with  my  lambs,  and  with  their  earthly  guide. 
There,  pleasant  rivers  wander  they  beside. 
Or  strike  sweet  harps  upon  ita  silver  titto-^ 

Aylit  is  well 
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CHEISTMAS  EVE.— Mis8  H.  A.  Fobtbm. 

Three  little  Btockinps — two  blue,  and  one  red, 
Hung  up  'nf;ath  the  mantle  so  Deatly; 

Two  little  boya  rest  in  their  low  truiKne-bed, 
In  her  cratlle  the  baby  sleeps  sweetly. 

With  foot  on  the  rocker,  and  love  in  her  eye, 

A  mother  is  quietly  eittii^ ; 
She  chantH  to  bIow  measure  an  old  lullaby— 
Her  hands  the  while  busily  knitting. 

She  slope  now  and  then  to  replace,  with  a  kiss; 

Two  dimpled  arms  under  the  cover ; 
She  knows  (hut,  commiasioiied  from  regions  of  b1 

'Kound  her  baby  the  bright  angels  hover. 

But  (he  moments  slide  on ;  her  singing  is  o'er; 

With  hands  on  her  liip  idly  sinking, 
And  knitting-work  lallen  quite  on  to  the  floor, 

She  is  thinking — ko  busily  thinking. 


She  looks  round  her  room  with  dissatisfied  gaz^~ 
That  humble  room  furniKhed  ho  plainly ; 

"Atas  for  the  hoi>e8  of  my  long  ago  diLysI 
Why,  still,  do  I  cherish  you  vainly? 

"And  this  for  our  home;  poor,  wretched  at  best; 

Though  John  callH  it  lidy  mid  rosy ; 
A  home  for  our  children— had  fortune  but  blessed 

Their  infimcy  sparkMng  and  rosy, 


We  could  look  with  tuicii  pride  on  our  bright,  noble  bojrs 
And  our  daughter's  r.ire  beauty  and  graces. 
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'  Instead  of  these  three  little  stcckings  I  aee, 

Each  'wnitiag  its  poor,  penny  treasure. 
We  could  plant  in  our  parlor  a  vast  Chnstmas  tree. 

Which  should  bear  costly  fi^te  without  measure." 

Tia  gone ;  the  feverish  longing  is  past — 
Years  of  toil,  hope,  and  love  true  and  tender ; 

Exchanged  is  the  low,  humble  cottage  at  last 
For  a  long  envied  dwelling  of  splendor. 

Those  years  fill  hia  coffers,  but  stay  not  their  fl^^ht, 
For  John  and  his  wife  have  fcrown  older ; 

Her  eye  has  lost  much  of  its  olUcn  love-light — 
Uis  heart  become  harder  and  colder. 

Christmas  Eve.    In  the  Splendor  of  parlor  and  hall 

The  mother  sits,  wearied  and  weeping ; 
TbroiKh  thin,  jewelled  fingers,  her  burning  tears  fidl. 

While  her  late  lonely  vigil  she's  keeping. 

She  looks  on  the  brilliant  luxurianre  there, 

Fruition  of  Hope's  early  dreaming, 
The  Christmas  tree  laden  with  fmitnge  so  rare. 

Rich  and  ripe,  'midst  its  foliage  gleaming. 

But  the  hands  which  should  gather— where  are  thef  to* 
night? 

Ah,  gold  I  the  fiilse  hearted,  alluring, — 
On  the,  name  of  the  daughter  has  fellcn  a  blight. 

Than  beauty  and  grace  more  enduring. 

There  are  teare  for  the  &.ir  one  whose  coming  no  more 

That  desolate  bosom  will  gladden ; 
There's  an  ache  in  the  heart  whicli  wealth  covers  o'er. 

Which  poverty  could  not  bo  sadden. 

There  are  tears  for  the  wayward — the  boys  are  so  changed—- 

Money  opens  the  door  to  temptation, — 
From  motner  and  home,  by  the  wine-cup  estranged, 

They  wander  in  wild  dissipation. 

Hark  •  is  it  the  night-wind  in  fury  unbound 
Through  leafiess  trees  shrieking  and  sighing? 

She  listens — her  quick  ear  interprets  the  sound — 
Down,  wild,  through  the  passage  she's  flying. 

Her  white  hands  unlock  and  throw  open  the  door, 

A  terrible  vision  revealing! 
Kobbed — murdered — her  husband  lies  covered  with  gore — 

His  heart's  blood  still  flowii^  congealing. 
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She  fiJla.    •    •    •    "  why  my  dear;  whal'a  the  matterl 
Dreaming,  wer'n't  you  ?  The  children  sleep  well,  I  declare, 
Amid  such  commotion  aiid  clatter. 

"  Here,  tuck  in  their  stockinj^  f  hene  candies  and  toys — 


With  health  to  enjoy  what  we  give  them  I " 

Uarv  smiles  through  her  tears  on  that  fond  beaming  be*' 
"  Oh,  John,  we  are  blesHed  without  measure  1 

Out  own  humble  home  is  a  dear  happy  place. 
And  lore  is  its  pure,  priceless  treasure  I " 


ONLY  A  BOY. 

Only  a  boy,  with  his  noise  and  ftm, 

The  veriest  mystery  under  the  sun; 

As  brimful  of  Oiischicf,  and  wit,  and  glee. 

As  ever  a  human  frame  can  be, 

And  as  hard  to  manage  as— what?  ah,  m«I 

TiB  hard  to  Itll. 

Yet  we  loved  him  well. 

Only  a  boy,  with  his  fearful  tread. 
Who  cannot  be  driven.— must  be  led. 
Who  troubles  the  neighbors'  dogs  and  ctto. 
And  tears  more  clothes,  and  spoils  more  hat^ 
Loses  m^re  kites,  and  to]is,  and  bats. 

Than  would  stock  a  Store 

For  a  year  or  more ! 

Only  a  bojf,  with  his  wild  strange  ways, 
With  his  idle  hours,  or  his  busy  days, 
With  his  queer  remarks  and  his  odd  replies, 

Sometimes  fooliwh  and  sometimes  wise,— 

Often  brilliant  l\>r  one  of  his  size 
As  a  meteor  hurled 
From  the  planet  worldl 

Only  a  boy,  who  irill  hf  a  man. 
If  nature  goes  on  with  her  first  great  plan — 
If  intemperance,  or  some  fatal  snare, 
Conspire  not  to  rob  us  of  this  our  heir, 
Our  blessing,  our  trouble,  our  rest,  our  core. 

Our  torment,  ourjoyl 

Ontv  a  boy. 
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THE  "FAT  CONTRIBUTOE"  ON  INSURANCE  AGENTS. 

I  picked  bim  ont  as  »n  inBurance  man  aa  quick  aa  I  aaw 
him.  There  waa  no  mistaking  that  glance  of  inventory 
with  which  he  took  in  my  age,  occupation,  parents  long  or 
abort  lived,  age  of  great-graadiather,  when  he  died,  pul- 
monary complunt  on  my  mother's  side,  summer  complaint 
on  my  father's  side,  etc,  etc  Before  he  ever  spoke,  he 
would  at  looking  at  me  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  with  great 
tears  in  his  benevolent  eyes  ae  big  oa  soap  bubbles,  grieving 
because  one  so  young,  and  yet  so  fkir,  wasn't  insured.  Then 
he  would  clasp  his  hands  and  gaze  yearningly  upon  me  aa 
if  to  say — "  Why  wilt  you  not  take  out  a,  policy?" 

Oh,  it  was  touching  to  hear  that  old  man  go  on  at  the 
table  and  tell  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  families 
whom  he  had  rendered  comfortable  and  happy,  by  induc- 
ing their  husbands  and  GttherstogM  inmired;  and  he  did 
it  out  of  pure  goodness  of  heart,  and  love  of  botnanity,  too — 
that  was  the  best  of  it.  The  satisfaction  it  afforded  him 
was  all  the  reward  he  wanted. 

If,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  I  abould  yield  to  hia  persua* 
taon  and  getinsured,  I  shouldn't  want  to  remain  in  this  vicini- 
ty long.  So  ansioua  ia  be  to  have  tamilien  reap  the  benefit 
of  insurance,  I  should  be  afraid  that  well -mean  in);,  but  im- 
petuous old  man  would  contrive  to  get  me  killed,  for  the  sat- 
is&ction  of  handing  the  insurance  money  over  to  my  widow. 

I  was  greatly  touched  by  a  story  this  venerable  insurance 
man  told  about  his  search  fbr  a  poor  woman,  who  had  a 
policy  on  her  husband's  life,  (in  a  company  represented,}  in 
order  to  pay  it  to  her,  having  heard  casually  that  she  want- 
ed it.  I  think  he  wob  occupied  some  fifteen  years  in  his 
hunt  for  that  woman ;  and  yet  only  one  payment  on  the 
policy  had  ever  been  made.  But  it  is  so  much  the  custom 
of  life  insurance  companies  to  do  this,  that  it  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  mention  that. 

At  length  his  efforts  were  rewarded.  He  found  the  poor 
woman,  with  six  children,  in  a  miserable  garret,  trying  to 
nam  a  living  (brher  family,  by  eplitting  up  toothpicks  atone 
centathonsand.  Lying  in  acorner  was  her  brute  of  ahuabond 
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deaddnink.  Bat  i  will  let  tbe  agent  t«1l  it  m  tils  own  woros. 
"  I  was  sure  I  had  found  the  right  woman.  But  I  went 
about  it  careflilly,  to  fiud  out  whether  she  still  kept  tbo 
policy.  I  had  to  be  cautious,  you  Icaow,  or  I  might  drive 
the  poor  woman  wild. 

" '  Have  you  nothing  to  maintain  yourself  by,'  said  I,  'save 
this  toothpick  &ctory7' 

" '  Nothing  whatever,'  she  replied.  '  My  husband  ought  to 
•apport  UB,  but  he  don't.  lie's  a  good  man  when  he's  sober, 
but  he  aint  ever  sober.  He  can  make  good  wages  when  he 
ain't  dmnk,  but  he  has  been  drank  ever  since  I  knew  him.' 
"'Didn't  he — now  bo  calip,  madam — 'control  youreelf— 
didnt  he  have  a  life  insurance  policy?' 

*"No.    Stop, though;  yes,  now  I  recollect;  he  did  have 
one,  but  that  was  a  good  many  years  ago  (sighing.)    He  only 
made  one  payment  upon  it,  and  then  let  it  run  out,* 
" '  Where  is  that  policy  ? ' 

"Dun'nc^  Kickin'  i-ound  the  house  somewhere,  I  s'pose 
daw  it  in  an  old  barrel  in  the  loft,  last  time  I  remember  it ; 
well  that's  on  to  a  dozen  years  ago.  But  what  use  is  it?  It 
run  out  long  ago.' 

"'Madam,'  said  I,  impressively,  scarcely  able  to  suppress 
my  emotion  for  fear  the  policy  was  lost, 'the  company  1 
represent,  never  allows  any  policy  to  run  out,  no  matter  if 
nothing  has  been  paid  on  it.' 

"  With  this  she  hastened  to  the  loft,  and  to  my  unspeaka- 
ble joy  [here  the  insurance  man  produced  a  pocket  handker- 
chief, and  wiped  away  some  tears]  she  soon  returned  with 
the  policy  for  which  I  bad  been  aearching  for  fifteen  years ; 
torn  some,  'tis  true,  and  considerably  soiled,  but  for  th« 
most  part  there.  The  endorsement  was  torn  ofli  but  the 
signature  of  our  president  was  all  right,  and  that  was  enough. 
Thereupon  I  paid  the  overjoyed  woman,  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  the  amount  of  the  premium." 

"And  the  man  not  drad  yet?"  I  inquired. 
"Well,  yes;"  said  the  insurance  man;  "he  was  dead 
dmnk;  but  our  company  don't  draw  any  fine  distinctions 
under  such  circumstances." 

We  all  wept  at  this  touching  recital,  and  one  of  the  party  ^ 
could  not  refrain  from  -  catching  the  old  man  in  his  arma 
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BINLEY  AND  "46." 


Night  holda  illimiUible  sway, 
Where  but  a  aiagle  hour  two 
The  crags  and  clmamB,  hiKn  and  loir. 

Resplendent  shone  vith  day. 

From  out  the  sky  no  star-ray  shines 

Upon  the  awful  solitude ; 
While  moaning  through  the  toaaing  pintt^ 

Like  some  unquiet  spirit's  brood 
The  winds  sweep  to  and  fro, 

And  seem  in  widdened  mood 
To  breathe  a  wail  of  woe. 

At  first  they  only  sighed. 

But  now  they  moan  and  sob; 
And  since  the  eventide 

Their  maddened  pulses  throb 
In  quicker,  faster  flow, 

Aa  their  fleeting  footsteps  glida 
O'er  the  cold  expanse  of  snow. 

And  all  the  upper  air 

Is  filled  witb  drifting  cloudfl, 
While  fiends  that  revel  there 

Are  weaving  shifting  shrouds; 
Tossing  in  endless  whirl^ 

Thev  reel  in  eoblin  mirth. 
And  then  the  Hiiruuds  they  hurl 

On  tempest's  wings  to  earth, 

Twas  leven  o'clock  near  Bridprert  Gap, 

In  a  station  that  swayed  in  the  tempest's  BW*^. 

Where  a  lightning  jorker  enjoyed  his  nap. 
When  a  «ill  from  the  ranyoii  broke  his  sleep. 

And  he  caught  the  words  from  the  subtle click^ 
"Send  Binley  down  here  with  46." 

8oon  Binley  had  mounted  his  iron  steed, 

And  the  fires  of  the  furnace  glowed  again. 
As  the  ponderous  monster  devoured  its  feed, 

And  rolled  from  the  ^ide  track  on  to  the  main. 
Out  on  the  night  where  the  snowflakea  fell, 

Out  where  the  blasts  of  the  temwsta  roar, 
Binley  shouted  his  friend  farewpll, 

As  he  opened  the  throttle- valve  one  notch  nora. 
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Then  over  the  winding  tr-ick  he  eped, 

Where  the  pathway  with  cliasuiH  and  crags  was  line 
The  glare  of  his  threat  light  gleamed  ahead, 

And  the  snow  liiie  a  bride's  veil  streamed  behind, 
And  soon  the  sound  of  the  clanking  ateel 

Was  drowned  in  the  echoes  from  hill  to  hill ; 
He  felt  the  engine  sway  and  reel, 

But  the  throttle  went  one  notch  farther  still. 

And  down  the  grade  like  a  courser  fleet, 

Plunging  tbroi^h  mountains  of  drifted  enow, 
The  engine  plowa  through  the  cruets  of  Hleet, 

And  hurls  a  thousand  feet  below 
The  ponderous  masses  that  block  lis  way; 

Throws  them  far  to  the  left  and  right, 

Into  the  black,  oblivioue  nisht, 
To  reach  the  canyons  by  breaS:  of  day. 

And  now  old  Binley  feels  the  thrill 

That  the  soldier  feels  when  he  meets  hlB  foe ; 
He  opens  the  throttle- valve  wider  still. 

And  bis  furnace  burns  with  a  fiercer  glow, 
As  the  piston  flashes  iu  fester  stroke ; 

But  firm  as  a  rock  stands  the  engineer. 
And  in  his  honest  old  heart  of  oak 

There  beats  not  the  slightest  pulse  of  fear. 

But  soon  the  engine  ia  running  slower. 

Though  its  pathway  lies  on  a  level  grade; 
And  then  a  tremor  comes  stealing  o'er 

Binley '8  hand  on  the  throttle  laid. 
There's  a  slacking  up  of  the  driving- wheel, 

While  the  engine  strusgles  nith  numan  wHl; 
then  slowly  ceases  the  clank  of  ateel, 

And  the  pantii^  monster  is  standing  stilL 

Thicker  and  faster  the  drifting  snow 

Throws  round  its  victim  its  winding  sheet. 
And  quenches  the  ghire  of  the  head-hght'a  glow, 

An  Rlnluir  n.iill.im    "  T  mltD  lln  Kent  " 


To  the  spot  where  the  t>uried  engine  lay; 

Thev  hewed  a  path  through  the  frozen  crust. 
And  then  was  the  ghastly  utory  told ; 

There  Bftt  Binley  beside  his  trust. 
With  hit  hand  on  the  throttle- valve,  stiff  and  cold. 
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MILL  RIVER  RIDE.— J.  W.  Donotah. 

Over  the  hills  through  the  valley  nway, 
Spreadine  confusion  and  dreadful  dismay, 
gpumiig  nis  horae  to  his  uttermost  speed. 
Baiting  a  moment  and  chaining  hjs  steed, — 


Bear  away !  bear  away  in  confusion  and  haste — 
What  of  value  remains  will  be  swallowed  in  waste, — 
The  torrent  rolls  onward  in  terrible  force, 
Dealing  death  and  destruction  to  all  in  its  course! 

Bnt  bold  Collins  Graves  hss  reached  Williamsbiirn:  hills, 
^reading  terror  and  fright  throughout  all  the  mills; — 
While  the  flood  fbllows  faster,  increasing  i\e  speed, 
Sev  horsemen  set  forth  on  lightning-limbed  steed. 

In  the  valley  of  death  swept  away  like  a  flower, 
Six  scores  of  brave  workmen  destroyed  in  an  hour  I 
With  the  rough  ni^ed  rubbish  that  swept  down  the  river, 
Uid  groanings  for  help  they  have  perished  forever) 

Oh !  God,  what  a  sight  for  mortals  to  see ! 

Whole  households  engulfed  in  the  stream  like  a  tree  t 

rhe  day  breaks  in  terror — in  sorrow  it  ends, 

For  hundreds  bewail  the  sad  loss  of  their  fnends. 


Of  all  that  ^ve  aid,  or  that  battled  those  waves. 

No  name  will  shine  brighter  than  bold  CoUiiw  OTave$. 

Twos  he  that  first  rose  at  the  sound  of  alarm. 

And  rode  through  the  valley  forelelling  of  harm  ;— 

Forgetting  h'lM  tbnger  in  haste  to  do  right — 

r^et  US  honor  ihe  gateman  and  keep  his  name  bright. 
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THE  HOLE  IN  THE  CAEPET. 

"  1  think  this  ifl  the  result  of  a  bum,"  stud  Mre,  WilBon, 
pointiag  to  an  injury  lately  discovered  in  a  new  carpet.  "  It 
appears  to  me  ae  if  some  careless  eervsjit  had  let  fkll  a  red- 
hot  poker  upou  it." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no ;  it  is  not  a  hit  like  a  burn ;  it  is  a  cut,  most 
aseuredly,"  said  Mr,  Wilson,  stooping  to  examine  it. 

"  A  cut  I "  repeated  the  lady,  with  some  energy  and  but- 

"  A  cut,  my  dear  I "  reiterated  the  hushaud ;  "  it  has  heen 
done  with  a  knife,  and  most  likely,  while  splitting  wood, 
or  perhaps  cutting  sand-paper  for  polishing  the  bars  of  the 

ilfr»,  W.—"  Why,  my  dear,  the  edges  of  the  hole  do  not 
meet,  as  they  would  do  if  it  were  a  cut ;  there  iaa  space  where 
the  piece  has  been  burnt  out.  Look  again,  and  you  will  see 
what  I  mean," 

Mr.  W.—"  So  fer  from  it,  the  edges  have  been  ravelled  out 
by  the  action  of  the  broom  in  sweeping,  and  they  positively 
wrap  over.  If  you  will  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  look 
carefully,  you  will  find  what  I  say  ia  true." 

Jfr».  W, — "  As  to  trouble,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  am  not  generally 
very  sparing  of  my  trouble ;  and  as  to  caref\iln£»>,  I  only  wish 
everybody  in  this  house  were  equally  careful.  But  you  are 
always  saying  these  unkind  things.  Umph!  a  cut  indeed  I 
why,  I  can  almost  smell  the  singeing  now." 

Jfr.  W.—"  That  is  quite  impossible." 

Mn.  W.—"  I  suppose  you  will  charge  me  with  &lsehood 
next.    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  tell  you  an  mitruthT" 

Mr.  W. — "  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  cut,  and  nothing  but 
■  a  cut.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  that  kind  of  a  hole  should 
result  from  a  burn.  Ah  I  you  may  look  as  angry  aayou 
please :  but  I  say  again,  it — is — a — cut." 

Mn.  IF.— "Angryl  did  yoQ  say  angry,  Mr.  Wilson?  I  real- 
ly wish  WE  could  see  ourselves.  You  are  extremely  ready 
to  charge  me  with  being  angry.  Now  the  truth  is,  I  do  not 
care  that  (furiously  dashing  a  plate  of  nut  shells,  which  she 
had  just  been  cracking,  behind  the  fire,)  whether  it  is  a  cut  or 
a  burn ;  but  I  do  care  to  be  si>oken  to  in  this  shameful  man- 
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BBf .  Angry,  indeed !  it  waa  not  always  ao— yon  nefer  used 
to  bring  eucb  charges  against  me." 

Mr.  W.—"  Well,  you  are  not  angry  now,  I  sappoM  ?  Why, 
yonr  7ery  eyee  flash  fire,  and  your  fiice  is  red  with  rage." 

Mn.  W. — "Not  qiiite  bo  red  as  youre,  Bir,  nor  from  the 
same  canse.  I  think  yoa  have  no  stones  to  throw  about  red 
&ceB.  A  man  that  can  drink  a  bottle  of  port  at  a  Bitting — at 
lettat  with  very  little  help— may  well  have  a  red  fece,  and  a 
hot  temper  too,  for  that  iaatt«r,  as  I  pretty  well  know  to  my 
cost." 

Mr.  W. — "You  know  to  your  cortl  What  do  you  mean, 
madam?" 

Mrt,  W. — "  Oh  I  nothing,  air — nothing  at  all ;  I  mean  noth- 
ing and  I  care  for  nothing." 

Mr.  IT.— "Then  be  ailent." 

Mrt.  W. — "  I  shall  not ;  I  shall  say  just  what  I  please,  and 
talk  as  long  as  I  please." 

.  Mr.  W. — "Then  quit  my  presence,  madam,  and  talk  to 
yourwlf,  for  I  will  not  put  up  with  your  insolence;  and  I 
wonder  how  you  dure  act  as  you  do." 

Mrt.  IF.— "Darel  Mr.Wilson;  did  you  say  dare?  Isay, 
then,  in  answer,  that  I  wonder,  when  you  take  certain  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration,  I  do  really,  I  eay,  wonder  at 
yoa.     Recollect,  sir,  my  position  ;  you  forget  yourselt" 

Mr.  W. — "  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean." 

Mn.  W. — "  Ay,  ay,  it  is  all  very  well  to  pretend  you  do  not 
know  what  I  mean.  Whose  money  was  it  tb^t  enabled  you, 
when  you  were ?" 

Mr.  W.—{inieTrap^ng) — "And  who  was  it  that  raised  you 
from  a  tradesman's  back  parlor  to  the  isiik  of  a  lady?  I  am 
a  gentleman,  madam — was  born  such,  you  will  please  to  re- 
member.     Position,  indeed!  as  if  money  gave  position." 

Mrt.  W.—"  A  gentleman  bom  I  ha  I  ha  1  And  pray  who 
would  be  clear-sighted  enough  to  select  the  gentleman  born 
from  the  b^igar,  if  money  were  out  of  the  question?  A  ftie 
sort  of  flgore  your  gentlemanly  birth  would  have  made  with- 
out wedUh,  sir — my  wealth— my  wealth,  bestowed  upon  you." 

JIfr.  W. — "  Silence,  mwdpin  ;  {mwh  exdied)  hold  your  ven- 
omous, rattling  tongue.  You  are  a  disgrace  fo  y^ur  sex  and 
to  the  name  of  wife," 
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Mn.  IF.~" Thank  yoa,  Mr.  Elislui  Wilson,  I  thank  you; 
and  am  glad  you  have  at  last  given  me  to  understand  exactly 
the  esteem  in  which  you  hold  me.  This  is  your  gratitude 
to  my  Mher  for  the  thousands  lie  threw  away  upon  upoor 
gentleman,  and  this  comes  of  all  your  fine  promises.  I  tell 
you  what,  sir,  I  will  not  put  up  with  it.  I  will  have  a  separa- 
tion, if  it  takes  every  forthing  of  my  fortune ;  I  will  have  a 
separation,  I  say." 

Mr.  W. — "  Do  BO ;  do,  do,  I  advise  you ;  better  set  about  it 
now  directly." 

Mrt.  W—"  You  think  I  dare  not ;  but  I  will  show  you  that 
I  have  a  spirit  I  will  go  where  you  shall  never  discover 
my  abode,  and  then  perhaps  you  may  wish  that  you  had 
behaved  differently;  or  perhaps  you  will  be  ten  thousand 
times  happier  without  me." 

Mr.  W. — "You  choose  to  say  so,  you  know,  not  I." 

Mre.  W. — "  Yea,  and  I  repeat  it — I  dare  affirm  that  you 
would  rejoice  to  be  rid  of  me ;  and  if  once  I  did  separate  from 
you,  I  would  never  return  to  you  again ;  I  would  die  alone 
l_»obbing  hs/ttericaUy,)  and  never  plague  you  with  my  hateful 
presence — no,  not  if  you  were  to  go  on  your  knees  and  beg 
of  me  to  do  bo;  I  would  spurn  you  "  {suiting  her  ortion  to  lA* 

Mr.  Wr-"Yo\i  would  have  no  occasion  to  apprehend  my 
going  on  my  knees,  I  assure  you;  I  should  view  your  con- 
duct then,  as  I  view  it  now,  with  ealin  contempt. " 

Mrg.  W.—"  A  verycalmHtate,indec'il,youare  in  jiist  now." 

The  father  of  Mrv.  \V'ilson,  a  wise  and  venerable  man,  hod 
recently  entered  the  garden  nciir  the  open  window  of  the 
room  where  this  dispute  took  place ;  and,  having  caught 
some  of  theapeechesofbolh  wife  and  husband,  the  reason- 
able conclusion  he  instantly  formed  w;is  that  some  dire  ca- 
tastrophe had  happcne<t— timt  one  or  the  other  had  commit- 
ted some  disgraceful  fault,  or,  nt  leasl,  bad  iiiven  some  seri- 
ous grounds  of  KUKpicion.  The  worthy  man's  courage  began 
to  give  way,  when  he  considered  how  thankless  an  office  it 
generally  is  to  interfere  between  man  and  wife ;  but  they 
were  bis  children,  and  he  ventured  in,  pale  with  apprehen- 
sion. 

HiB.  Wilson  was  sitting  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  room, 
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Iier  chair  pusheil  close  against  the  wall,  where  it  had  uriTad 
hy  succeadve  jerks  backward,  at  every  fresh  ebullition  of 
(lasMon,  while  Mr.  Wilson  was  cutting  bis  nails  to  the  quinlc, 
seated  at  the  utmost  opposite  aide  of  the  apartment,  each 
easting  at  the  other  an  occasional  glance  of  vei^eance  or 
contempt. 

"  My  dear  danghter,"  the  old  gentlenuin  began,  with  an 
air  of  deep  concern, "  what  haa  happened  ?  " 

"  Ask  him,"  said  Mrs.  W.,  pointing  to  her  husband  with 
spiteM  looks. 

The  old  gentleman  turned  to  Mr  W. 

"  Your  daughter  threatens  to  leave  me,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"Bnt  what  fbr?''demanded  the  father;  "  where  lies  the 
offence?" 

Each  now  began  simultaneously  to  repeat  the  aggravating 
expressions  which  had  been  used  on  both  sides.  "  He  had 
said  BO  and  so."    "  She  said  bo  and  so." 

"Stay,  my  children,  Btay,"Baid  the  &ther;''set  aside  all 
that  has  been  elicited  in  anger  during  your  quarrel — I  da 
Dot  want  to  hear  that — and  allow  me  to  ask  you  again,  what, 
is  the  offesce,  and  which  of  you  is  the  aggressor?" 

Both  were  silent. 

"This  is  strange,"  said  the  father;  "  surely  yon  can  tell  me 
now  this  disgraceful  scene  commenced.  There  must  have 
Dcen  Bome  great  fiiult  committed." 

Silence  stilt  prevailed.  The  simple  process  of  common 
sense,  which  the  old  gentleman  had  set  to  work,  carried  the 
in&tuated  couple  back  to  the  frivoloue  origin  of  their  quar- 
rel. Nothing  could  appear  more  ridiculously  absurd  than 
ihe  reply  which  was  at  last  elicited ;  "  We  quarrelled  about 
i  hale  in  Oie  tMrpeL" 

"A  what?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  lifting  his  hands, 
jhrugging  his  shoulders,  as  with  staring  eyes,  he  looked 
aghast,  and  turned  on  his  heels.  "  What  a  pair  of  simple- 
lonB,"  said  he ;  "  I  am  ashamed  of  you  both ;  go  to  school 
again  and  learn  to  put  off  childish  things.  Truly  as  said  the 
wisest  of  men, 'The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth 
out  water;  therefore  leave  off  contention,  before  it  be  med- 
■Ued  with." " 
We  are  glad  to  add,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  did  Uke  the 
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old  gentleman's  advii^ ;  and  heartily  ashamed  wera  thej, 
when  they  came  to  a  calm  reflection,  that  they  had  allowed 
BO  small  a  matter  to  kindle  so  large  a  fire.  It  should  be  re- 
Tuembered  that  it  always  takes  two  to  quarrel;  therefore, 
whenever  there  ie  an  unhappy  disposition  evinced  by  one 
partner  to  be  querulous  or  irritable,  the  other  should  always 
be  either  silent  or  BoothinR.  Such  forbearance,  exercised  in 
Ihe  spirit  of  prayer  and  Divine  trust,  will  seldom  fail  to 
avert  all  domestic  storms  and  household  breezes.  I  often 
think  of  Cowper'a  beautifiil  Unes  on  "  Mutual  Forbearance," 
and  wish  they  were  engraven  on  the  memories  and  hearts 
<rf  every  wedded  pair : 


A  plaeue  bo  little  to  be  feared, 
As  to  De  wantonly  incurred 
To  gratify  a  fretful  passion 
On  every  trivial  provocation  7 


THE  RETORT. 

Old  Birch,  who  taught  the  village  school. 

Wedded  a  maid  of  homespun  habit ; 
He  was  stubborn  as  a  mule. 

And  she  was  playful  as  a  rabbit. 
Poor  Kate  had  scairfe  become  a  wife 

Before  her  husband  soupht  to  make  her 
The  pink  of  country  polinhed  life. 

And  prim  and  formal  as  a  Quaker. 

One  day  the  tutor  went  abroad. 

And  simple  Katie  sadly  miKsed  him; 
When  he  returned,  behind  her  lord 

She  sivly  ntole,  and  fondly  kissed  him. 
The  husoand's  an^rer  nwe,  and  red 

And  whhe  his  fuce  alternate  grew : 
"Less  freedom,  ma'am  ! "    Kate  sighed  and  Bfdd 

"  0,  dear !  I  didn't  know  'twas  you." 
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A  THANKSGIVING.—LccY  Labook. 

For  the  wealth  of  pathless  forests, 

WhereoD  do  axe  may  Ml ; 
Por  the  winds  that  haunt  the  branches; 

The  young  bird's  timid  call ; 
For  the  red  leaves  dropped  like  rubies 

Upon  the  dark  green  Bod ; 
For  the  waving  of  llie  forests 

I  thank  thee,  0  my  QodI 

For  the  sound  of  water  lushing 

In  bubbling  beads  of  1  ight ; 
For  the  fleets  of  snow-white  Ulie* 

Firm  anchored  out  of  eight ; 
For  the  reeds  among  the  eddies; 

The  crystal  on  the  clod  ; 
For  the  flowing  of  the  rivers, 

I  thank  thee,  O  my  God  1 


For  the  bare  twigs  ttiat  in  summw 
Bloom  like  the  prophet's  rod; 

For  the  blossoming  of  flowers, 
I  thank  thee,  0  my  GodI 

For  the  lifting  up  of  mountains, 

In  brightness  and  in  dread  ; 
For  the  peaks  where  snow  and  sunshine 

Alone  have  dared  to  tread ; 
For  the  dark  of  silent  gorges, 

Whence  mighty  cedars  nod; 
For  the  majesty  of  inountaiiis, 

I  tliank  thee,  0  my  tiodl 

For  the  splendor  of  the  ennsets. 

Vast  mirrored  on  the  sea; 
For  the  gold-fringed  clouds  that  cnrtAin 

Heaven's  inner  mystery ; 
For  the  molten  bare  of  twilight. 

Where  thought  leans  giad  yet  awed; 
For  the  glory  of  the  sunsets, 

I  thank  thee,  0  my  God  J 
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For  the  earth  and  all  He  beauty ; 

The  Bky  and  all  its  light; 
For  the  aim  and  soothinc  shadowE^ 

That  rest  the  dazzled  sight; 
For  unfeding  fields  and  prairies. 

Where  eense  in  vain  has  trot! ; 
For  the  world's  exhauatleaa  beautr, 

I  thank  thee,  0  my  God  I 

For  an  eye  of  inward  seeing; 

A  soul  to  know  and  love ; 
For  these  common  aspirations. 

That  our  high  heirship  prove ; 
For  the  hcarta  that  bless  each  other 

Beneath  thy  smile,  thy  rod; 
For  the  amaranth  saved  from  Eden, 

I  thank  thee,  0  my  God  1 

For  the  hidden  scroll,  o'erwritten 

With  one  dear  name  adored; 
For  the  Heavenly  in  the  human, — 

The  spirit  in  the  Word ; 
For  the  tokens  of  thy  presence 

Within,  above,  abroad; 
For  thine  own  great  gift  of  Being 

I  thank  thee,  0  my  Godl 


THE  MAESTRO'S  CONFESSION.— Ma  roahet  J. 

(AKII1I£A  DAL  CAOTAUNO— 1460.) 

I. 

Threescore  and  ten  I 
1  wish  it  were  all  to  live  again. 
Doesot  the  Scripture  somewhere  say. 
By  reason  of  strength  men  oft-times  may 

Even  reach  foursi-oreV    Alack!  who  knovaf 
Ten  sweet,  long  yeiirs  of  life !    I  would  paint 
Our  Lady  and  many  and  many  a  saint. 

And  thereby  win  my  soul's  repose. 
Yet,  Fra  Bernardo,  you  shake  your  head: 
Has  the  leerli  once  said 
1  must  die?    But  he 
Is  onlf  a  bllible  man,  you  see : 
Now,  if  it  had  been  our  father  the  pope, 
I  should  kTUjiv  there  was  then  no  hope. 
Were  only  I  sure  of  afew  kind  yeara 
More  to  be  merry  in,  then  my  fean 
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Fd  bI!^  for  awhile,  Bjid  turn  and  Bmile 

At  their  hated  reckonings :  whence  the  need 

Of  squaring  accounts  for  word  and  deed 

Till  the  lease  is  up? How?  hear  I  right? 

No,  no  I    You  could  not  have  said,  Tonight  I 
II. 
Ah.  well  tab,  well! 
"  Confeae  " — you  tell  me — "  and  be  fbrjpven." 
la  there  no  easier  path  to  heaven  ? 

Santa  Maria  I  how  can  I  tell 
What,  now  for  a  score  of  yeara  and  mora 

I've  buried  away  in  my  heart  so  deep 
That,  howBO  tired  I've  been,  I've  kept 
Eyes  waking  when  near  me  another  slept, 

Leat  I  might  mutter  it  in  my  sleep? 

And  now  at  the  laet  to  blab  it  clear! 
How  the  women  wiU  shrinlc  from  my  pictures  I 


I&intI  I  faint) 
Quick,  Fra  Bernardo  I    The  figure  stands 
There  in  the  niche — my  patron  saint; 
Put  it  within  my  trembling  hands 
Till  they  are  steadier.    Sol 
My  brain 
Whirled  and  grew  dizzy  with  sudden  pttin. 
Trying  to  span  that  gulf  of  years, 
Fronting  again  those  long-mid  fears. 

Omfeu  t    Why,  ves,  if  I  must,  I  most. 
Now  good  Sant  Andrea  be  my  trust  1 
But  fill  me  first,  from  that  crystal  flask, 
Strong  wine  to  strengthen  me  for  my  tusk. 

SThat  thing  is  a  gem  of  craftsmanship ; 
nst  mark  how  its  curvings  fit  the  hp.) 

Ah,  you  in  your  dreamy,  tranquil  life, 
How  can  you  futhom  the  n^e  and  strife. 
The  blindmg  envy,  the  buminR  Bmart, 
That  worm-like,  gnaws  (he  Maestro's  heart 
When  he  sees  another  snatch  the  prize 
Out  from  under  his  very  eyes. 

For  which  he  would  carter  hia  sonl?    You  see, 
I  taiight  him  his  art  from  first  to  last ; 

Whatever  he  was  he  owed  to  me. 
And  then  to  be  browbeat,  overpassed, 
Stealthily  jeered  behind  the  hand! 
Why,  that  was  more  than  a  taint  could  stand'- 

HHB, 
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And  I  was  no  saint.     And  if  mv  booi, 
With  a  pride  like  Ludfer's  niixiked  control, 
And  goaded  me  on  to  madneea,  till 
I  lost  all  measure  of  good  or  ill, 
Whose  gin  wae  it  pray  7    Oh,  many  a  6aj 
Pve  cnreed  it,  yet  whose  ifi  the  blame,  I  aaj  ? 
Sit  namt  t    How  atrange  that  you  question  so. 
When  I'm  sure  I  have  told  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  why  should  you  care  to  hear  it  more? 

UI. 
Well,  as  I  was  sayine,  Domenico 
Was  wont  of  my  skill  to  make  such  lights 
That,  seeing  him  go  on  a  certain  niglit 
Out  with  his  lute,  I  followed.    Hot 
From  a  war  of  words,  I  heeded  not 

Whither  I  went,  till  I  heard  him  twang 
A  madriKal  under  the  lattice  where 

Only  the  uieht  before  I  sang. 
— A  double  roobery !  and  I  swear 
TwBB  overmuch  for  the  flesh  to  bear. 
Don't  ask  me.    I  knew  not  what  I  did, 
But  I  hastened  home  with  my  rapier  hid 
Under  ray  cloak,  and  the  blade  was  wet. 

Just  open  that  cabinet  there,  and  see 
The  stmnge  red  rustinem  on  it  yet. 
A  calm  that  was  dead  as  dead  could  be 
Numbed  me :  I  seized  my  chalks  to  trac^^ 
What  think  you  ?— Judas  Iscariofa  &ce ! 
I  just  had  fiuiflhed  the  scowl,  no  more. 
When  the  shuffle  of  feet  drew  near  my  door 

(We  lived  together,  you  know  I  said): 
Then  wide  they  flung  it,  and  on  the  floor 
Laid  down  Domenico — dead  1 
Back  swam  m^  senseH :  a  sickening  pain 
Tingled  like  lightning  through  my  brain. 
And  ere  the  spasm  of  fear  was  broke. 
The  men  who  had  borne  him  homeward  spoke 
Soothit^ly:  "Some  nasasHin's knife 
Had  taken  the  innocent  artist's  life— 
Wherefore,  'twere  hnrd  to  say:  all  men 
Were  prone  to  have  Imubles  now  and  then 
•The  world  knew  naught  of.    Toward  his  Mend 
Florence  sliod  waiting  to  eTteiid 
Tendereat  dole."    Then  came  my  tears, 
And  I've  been  sorry  these  twenty  yeara. 
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"  Ch !  come  yon  iVom  the  Indies,  and  Koldier,  can  you  tflU 
Aught  of  the  gallant  BOth,  and  who  are  safe  and  well  7 
O  Koldier  Bay  my  son  is  tutfe — for  nothing  else  1  care, 
And  you  ehall  have  a  mother's  thttnkD— xhall  have  a  widow'* 
prayer." 

''  Ok,  I've  come  from  the  Indies — I've  just  come  from  the 

And  well  I  know  the  90th,  and  callant  Inds  they  are ; 
From  cotonol  down  to  rank  and  file,  I  know  my  cumradei 

And  news  I've  brought  for  you,  mother,  your  Robert  bade 
me  tell ! " 

"And  do  you  know  my  Robert,  now?    Oh  tell  me,  tell  m« 

0  soldier,  tell  me  word  lor  word  all  that  he  said  to  you  I 
His  very  words— my  own  boy's  words— Oh  tell  me  every  one" 
You  little  know  how  dear  to  his  old  moiher  m  my  son." 

"Throi^h  Havelock's  fighia  and  miirthes  the  90th  wera 

In  all  the  gallant  90ih  did,  your  Robert  did  his  share; 
Twice  he  went  into  Luc-know,  untouched  by  steel  or  ball. 
And  you  may  bless  your  God,  old  dame,  that  brought  bin. 
fiafe  through  all. 

"  Oh  !  thanks  unto  the  living  God  that  heard  his  mother'a 

prayer. 
The  widow's  cry  that  rose  on  high  her  only  son  to  sparel 
Oh  blesa'd  be  God,  that  turned  from  him  the  sword  and  ehol 

awayl 
And  what  to  his  old  mother  did  my  darling  bid  you  say?" 

"Mother,  he  saved  hi::  colonel's  life.and  bravely  it  waa done; 
In  the  despatch  tliey  told  it  all,  and  named  ana  praised  youi 

A  medal  and  a  pension's  his ;  (rood  luck  to  him,  I  say. 
And  he  has  not  a  comrade  but  will  wish  him  well  to-day." 

"  Sow,  soldier,  blessings  on  your  tongue.    O  husband,  that 

How  well  our  boy  pays  me  this  day  for  all  that  I've  gone    ■ 

through. 
All  I  have  done  and  borne  for  him  the  long  years  since 

you're  dead ! 
But,  soldier,  tell  me  how  he  looked,  and  all  my  Robert  aaid." 
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"He'a  bronzed  and  tanned,  and  bearded,  and  you'd  hard  If 

know  him,  dame, 
We've  made  yoiirboy  into  a  man, but  still  his  heart's  the  same; 
For  often,  dame,  hiit  talk's  of  you,  and  always  to  one  tune, 
But  there,  his  ship  in  nearly  home,  and  he'll  be  with  you 


in?" — "Well,  he  is  home;  keepcool,olddaine; 

a  here." 

■  0  Robert,  my  own  blessed  boyl"— "0  mothei^— motbei 
dearl" 


he's) 


THE  HARP  OF  A  THOiraAND  STRINGS. 

X  may  say  to  yon,  my  brcethcring,  that  I  am  not  an  edecs 
i«d  man,  an'  I  am  not  one  o'  them  as  bleeves  that  edeca- 
tion  IB  Deceesary  fur  a  Gospel  minister,  fur  I  bleeve  thii 
Lord  edecates  his  preachers  jest  as  he  wants  'em  to  be  ed- 
ucated, an',  although  I  sny  it  that  oughtn't  to  say  it,  yet  in 
;he  state  of  Indianny,  whar  I  live,  thar's  no  man  as  gtljj  ■ 
Digger  congregation  nor  what  I  gits. 

Thar  may  be  some  here  to-day,  my  breetherinj;,  aa  doni 
Know  what  persuasion  I  am  uv.  Well,  I  may  Bay  to  yon, 
my  hreethering,  that  I'm  a  Hardshell  Baptist.  Thar's  eome 
folks  as  don't  like  the  Hardshell  liaptistfi,  but  I'd  rather 
hev  a  hard  shell  as  no  xhell  at  all.  You  see  me  hete  to-day, 
my  breethering,  drest  up  in  fine  close ;  you  mout  think  I 
waa  proud,  but  I  am  not  proud,  my  hreethering,  and  al- 
though I've  been  a  preacher  uv  the  Gospel  fortwenty  years, 
an'  although  I'm  capting  of  that  flat  boat  that  lies  at  yur« 
landing,  I'm  not  proud,  my  hreethering, 

I'm  not  a  gwine  ter  tell  you  ediorldy  whar  my  tei  may  be 
found;  suffice  it  to  say  it 'h  in  the  leda  of  theBible,Bn'you11 
find  it  somewhar 'tween  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Gen- 
eration and  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  of  Revolutions,  and 
ef  youll  go  and  sarch  the  Scriptures,  as  I  have  aarched  the 
Bcriptures,  youll  not  only  find  my  tcx,  thar,  bnt  a  great  man; 
Bt4ier  texu  as  will  do  you  good  to  read,  an'  my  tex,  whei 
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fon  Libill  find  it,  you  shill  fnd  it  to  read  thn8:"Andh« 
played  od  a  harp  uv  a  tliousaad  Btriugs — eperita  of  just  men 
made  perfeck." 

My  tex,  breetherinfc,  leads  me  to  speak  nv  speritB.  Now 
thnr's  a  great  many  kinds  of  sperits  in  the  world—in  the 
fuet  place,  thar's  the  eperits  as  some  folke  call  ghosts,  then 
that's  the  eperits  ut  teTpuntime,  and  then  thar's  the  eperits 
as  Bome  folks  call  liquor,  an'  I'v  got  aa  good  an  artikel  of 
them  kind  uv  eperits  on  my  flat-boat  as  ever  wa«  fetched 
down  the  Mississippi  River,  but  thar's  a  great  many  other 
kind  of  sperita,  for  the  tex  eex :  "  He  played  on  a  harp  UT  K 
tAou-sand  strings — eperits  of  just  men  made  perfeck." 

Bnt  111  tell  you  the  kind  uv  sperit«  as  is  ment  in  the  tex, 
it'8/r«.  That  is  the  kind  of  sperita  aa  is  ment  in  the  tex, 
my  breetheriiig.  Now  thar's  a.  great  many  kinds  of  fire  in 
the  worid.  In  the  fust  place,  thar's  the  common  sort  uv 
fire  you  lite  your  segar  or  pipe  with,  and  then  thar's  camfire, 
fire  before  yoa're  reddy,  and  tall  bark,  and  many  other  kinds 
uvfire,  for  the  tex  sez:  "  He  played  on  a  harpuvatftou-sand 
strings — sperits  uv  just  men  made  perfeck." 

Bat  III  tell  you  the  kiad  uv  fire  as  is  ment  in  the  tex,  m; 
breetherii^; — it's  hdl  firtt  an'  that's  the  kind  uv  fire  asr 
great  many  uv  yonll  come  to,  ef  you  don't  do  better  nor 
what  you  have  been  doin' — for  "lie  played  on  a  harp  of  alAou- 
«and  strings — sperits  uv  Just  men  made  perfeck." 

Now  the  dififerent  sorts  uv  fire  in  the  world  may  be  lik- 
ened unto  the  different  persuasions  of  Christians  in  the 
world.  In  the  fust  place  we  have  the  Rscapalions;  and 
they  are  a  high  sailin'  and  a  bigh-&Iutin  set,  and  they  may 
be  likened  onto  a  turkey  buzmrd  that  flies  up  into  the  air, 
and  he  goes  up  and  up  till  he  looks  no  bijq^r  than  your  fin- 
Iter  nail,  and  the  fiist  thing  you  know,  be  cums  down  and 
down,  and  is  a  fiUin'  himself  on  the  karkiss  of  a  dead  Aoss 
by  tbn  rfde  of  the  road— and  "  He  played  on  a  harp  of  a 
lAou-eand  strings — sperits  of  just  men  made  perffeck." 

And  then  thar's  the  Methedis,  and  they  may  be  likened 
•nto  the  squirrel,  run nin'  up  into  a  tree,  for  the  Methediat  be- 
Cloves  in  n^wine  on  from  one  degree  of  grace  to  another,  and 
(InB'.lvontoperfeckshun.and  the  squirrel  goes  upandup,and 
op  and  up^ud  he  jumps  from  lim'  to  lim,'  an  d  branch  to  branch, 
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uid  the  fust  thing  you  know  he  falls,  and  down  he  comes 
kerflnmmus,  and  that's  like  the  Methedis,  for  they  is  allers 
611in'  from  grace, ah [  And — "He  played  on  a  harp  of  a 
(ftou-eand  strings—siietits  ofjub't  men  made  perfeck." 

Aud  then,  my  breethering,  thar's  Ihe  Baptist,  ah — and 
they  hev  bin  hkened  unto  a  possum  on  a  'simmon  tree.and 
the  thunders  may  roll,  and  the  earth  may  quake,  but 
that  possum  dings  tlR're  slill,  ah — and  you  may  shake  oiia 
foot  loose,  and  (he  olher'a  tliar,  and  you  may  shake  all  feet 
loose,  and  he  laps  his  tail  around  the  lun',  and  he  clings  fuf 
ever,  for — "  He  played  on  a  harp  uv  a  (/lou-sand  strings- 
speritB  of  just  men  made  perfeck." 


ONCE  MORE.— 0.  W.  HouiBB. 

CLASS  OP  -a. 

QmdttcipulU,  CooSaneit,  Harvardianu,  Amit^ 


You  see  me  as  always,  my  hand  on  the  lock. 

The  cap  on  the  nipple,  ihe  liiiniuier  full  cock. 
It  is  rusty,  some  lell  me;  I  Jieed  dot  ihe  scoff; 
It  is  battered  and  bruised,  but  it  always  goes  offl 

—"Is  it  loaded?"    I'll  bet  you!  what  doesn't  it  hold? 
Rammed  full  to  Ihe  muzzle  with  niomorics  untold; 
Why,  it  scarea  me  to  fire,  lest  Hie  i>iete8  should  fly 
Like  the  cannons  that  burnt  on  liic  Fourth  of  Julyl 

One  charge  is  a  remnant  of  College-day  dreams 

(Its  wadding  is  made  of  forensii'H  and  themes); 

Ah,  visions  of  fame!  what  a  flash  in  the  pan 

Ab  the  trigger  was  pulleil  by  each  cipver  young  man  J 

And  Love !  bless  my  stars,  what  a  rartridge  is  there  I 
With  a  wadding  of  roi-e-leavcs  and  ribbons  and  hair, — 
All  crammed  in  one  verse  to  go  ofl  at  a  nhot  I 
— Were  there  ever  such  sweelhearta?    Of  course  there  n 
notl 
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And  next, — what  a  load '.  it  will  eplit  the  old  gnn, — 
Three  fingers, — four  fliigera, — five  fingers  of  funl 
Come  tell  me,  gtay  euges,  for  misijhier  and  noise 
Was  there  ever  a  lot  like  us  fellows.  The  Boys? 

Bump  I  bnmp  1  down  the  staircase  the  cannon-ball  goes,— 
&ha.  Old  Professor!    Look  out  for  j^our  toes! 
Don  t  think,  my  iioor  Tutor,  to  tUep  in  your  bed. — 
Two  "Boys"—  Iwenty-niiiera— room  over  your  headl 

Remember  the  nights  when  the  tor-barrel  blazed  1 
From  red  "  MassachuHetts  "  the  war-cry  was  raised ; 
And  "Hollis"  and  "Stoughton"  re-ecnoed  the  call, 
rUIP poked  bia  head  out  of  Uolworthy  Halll 


Oh,  say,  can  you  look  through  the  vista  of  a^ 

To  the  time  when  old  Morse  drove  the  regular  stageT 

When  Lyon  told  tales  of  the  long-vanish^  ^ears, 

And  Lenox  crept  round  with  the  riugs  in  hjs  ears? 

And  dost  thou,  my  brother,  remember  indeed 

The  days  of  our  dealings  with  Willard  and  Bead? 

When     Dolly  "  was  kicking  and  running  away, 

And  pmich  came  up  smoking  on  Fitlebrowii's  tray? 

But  where  are  the  Tutors,  my  brother,  Oh,  tell  !— 

And  where  the  Professors,  remembered  so  well? 

The  sturdy  old  Grecian  of  Holworthy  Hall, 

And  I^in  and  Logii:  and  Hebrew  and  all? 

" — They  are  dead,  the  old  fellows  "  (we  nailed  them  so  then, 

Though  we  since  have  found  out  they  were  lusty  young  men). 

— They  are  dead,  do  you  tell  me? — but  how  do  you  know? 

You've  filled  once  too  often.    1  doubt  if  it's  so. 

Tm  thinking.    I'm  thinking.    Is  this  'siity-eight? 

It's  not  quite  so  clear.     It  admits  of  debate. 

I  may  have  been  dreaming.    I  rather  incline 

To  think — yes,  I'mcertain^it  is  'twenty- nine  I 

"  By  George  I "  as  friend  Sales  is  accustomed  to  cry,— 

You  tell  me  thev're  dead,  but  I  know  it's  a  lie  I 

Is  Jackson  not  I>nffiident  ?^^What  was  't  you  said? 

It  can't  be ;  you're  joking ;  what, — all  of  'em  dead  ? 

Jim, — Harry, — Fred— Isaac, — all  pone  from  our  side  ? — 

They  couldn't  have  left  us. — no,  not  if  they  tried. 

— Look, — there's  our  old  Prteses, — he  can't  find  his  test; 

— See— P .rabs  bis  leg,  as  he  growls  out, "  The  Xai  I" 
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I  told  you  tw88  nongenae,    Joe,  give  ua  a  aongl 
Go  harneHH  up  "  Dolly,"  and  felcli  lier  along ! — 
Dead  I     Uoad !     You  fains  graybeurd,  I  swear  they  b. 
Hurrah  for  Old  Hickory ! Oh,  I  forgot  I 

Well,  one  we  have  with  ua  (how  could  he  contrive 
To  deal  with  ua  youngaters  and  atlU  to  survive?) 
Who  wore  for  our  guidance  authority's  robe, — 
No  wonder  he  took  to  the  study  of  Job  1 

— And  now  as  my  load  was  uncommonly  large. 
Lei  me  ta|>er  it  ulf  with  a  clafiaical  charge ; 
When  that  has  gone  off,  ]  t^hall  drO|)  my  old  gun, 
And  thea  stand  at  ease;  fur  my  ttervice  is  doue. 
Bibamiit  nd  Clasiem  vociilum  "  The  Boy*" 
Et  foram  Tidortm  cut  nomen  etl  "  Noyea;  " 
Etfiorfiinl,  rali'ant,  vigiunl  lorn, 
Hon  Fdrciu*  ipte  a 


THE  DEATH  OF  MOSES.*— Jessib  G.  M-Caotkb. 

Led  by  his  God,  on  Pie^h's  height, 

The  pilgrim -prophet  stood — 
When  fint  fair  Canaan  blexKed  his  sigbt, 

And  Jordan's  uryatal  flood. 
Behind  him  lay  'ihe  desert  ground 

Hia  weary  feet  had  trod ; 
While  Israel's  host  encami>cd  arotmd, 

Still  guarded  by  their  God. 
With  joy  the  ng&l  Hones  smiled 

On  all  hia  wanderiiigK  paat. 
While  thus  he  jwiirtii  bin  accontB  mild 

Upon  the  momitaiii-bliuit : 
"1  aee  them  nil  hi-forp  mo  now — 

The  city  and  thi'  \^x\^n, 
From  whore  briuhl  Jonluii'a  wat«ra  floir, 

To  yonder  bouiidlosw  ma'ii. 
"Oh!  there  tho  lovoly  promiwed  land 

With  milk  and  hoiioy  Ho*-s; 
Now,  now  my  weary  murmuring  band 

Shall  find  their  Kweet  rejwso. 
Tliiivooin  »>U  (um  ■  wortbjr  pruludcto  lln.C,  t.  Aliundar'a  "Barbl 
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"There  groves  of  palm  nnd  myrtle  spread 

O'er  valleys  fair  and  wiile; 
The  lofty  cedar  rears  its  head 


''For  them  the  rose  of  Shnroii  fliugB 

Uer  fragrance  on  the  eale; 
And  there  the  fjolden  lily  eprings^— 

The  lily  of  the  vale. 

"Amid  the  olive's  fruitful  boughs 

Ib  heard  the  song  of  love, 
For  there  doth  build  and  breathe  her  vowb 

The  gentle  turtle-dove. 

*  For  them  shiill  bloom  the  clustering  vine. 

The  flg  tree  shed  her  flowers, 
The  citron's  golden  trenaures  shine 

Prom  out  her  greenest  bowers. 

"  For  them,  for  them,  hut  not  for  mfr— 

Their  fruits  I  may  i;ot  eat; 
Not  Jordan's  stream,  nor  yon  bright  sea, 

Shall  lave  my  pilgrim  feet. 


To  thine  eternal 

Alone  he  bade  the  world  Ihrewell, 

"To  God  his  spirit  (led. 
Now,  to  your  tents,  O  Israel, 

And  mourn  your  prophet  deadl 


TEMPERANCE.— ir7ft-1876.« 

Our  aires  were  rocked  in  Faneuil  Ball, 

The  famous  cradle  of  the  free ; 
And  etiall  we  heiir  our  brothers  call 

For  help,  and  never  hoed  the  plea? 
We  heap  the  granite  to  the  skies. 

Over  the  graves  on  Bunker's  hill ; 
But  if  the  heroes  there  coold  rise, 

While  Rum  is  king,  would  they  be  atiU? 

They  would  again  renew  their  voira 
To  wipe  away  a  nation's  stain  ; 

•0.  *.  BUHU. 
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And  Wuren'B  thrillinji  voi<«  would  rouae 

The  iron  will  of  mighty  men. 
They  would  relight  their  beacon  llres 

On  old  Wochuaett'H  naked  brow. 
And  clang  the  belle  in  all  their  spires. 

And  BOW  their  votes  like  storms  of  snow  1 

Where  are  the  eons  of  drea  who  cast 

The  taxed  tea-chests  in  the  eea? 
Where  is  the  spirit  of  the  paat. 

That  moved  the  deep  of  sympathy? 
Would  not  intemperance  have  oeen  driven 

From  us,  like  a  loathsome  curse. 
If,  when  our  Cithera  went  to  heaven, 

Their  mantles  had  been  worn  by  us? 

Descendants  of  the  good  old  stocky. 
By  all  the  free  blood  in  your  veins, 

By  all  the  prayers  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
Strike  off  the  drunkard's  gallinc  chains  I 

By  all  the  blood  your  fathera  shed. 
By  all  the  laurels  they  have  won, 

Stand  up  Ibr  Temperance  as  they  did 
For  liberty  at  Lexington  I 

Strike  ont  the  statutes  which  disgrace 

Our  land  before  a  wondering  world  I 
Enact  a  law  to  litl  the  race  ! 

Let  vice  into  its  gulf  be  hurled ! 
Btrike,  for  the  glor?  of  onr  land  1 

Strike  for  the  victims  bound  in  chains! 
Strike,  when  the  heart  beats  to  the  band! 

Strike,  for  the  cause  the  foe  disdains! 

Go  bravely  to  the  ballot-box, 

And  cast  a  freeman's  honest  vote ; 
Be  never  like  the  stupid  ox. 

Led  by  the  halter  at  the  throat. 
Trust  not  the  men  who  did  l>etray 

Our  cause  for  office,  power,  or  gold ; 
The  promiscH  they  make  to-day 

They'll  break  to-morrow,  as  of  old. 

Men  who  make  politics  a  trade 

Will  stoop  to-day  to  tie  your  shoes; 
To-morrow  your  cause  will  be  betrayed 

And  cnicified  by  bitter  fbes. 
They'll  sell  it  ere  thw  morning  dawns, 

And  nail  it  to  the  cursed  tree, 
Bobe  it  with  scorn,  crown  it  with  thomi, 

And  make  of  it  a  mockery. 
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Once  there  was  a  bad  little  boy  whose  name  was  Jim ; 
ttiough,ifyou  will  notice,  you  will  find  that  bad  little  boya  are 
nearly  always  called  James,  In  your  Sunday-school  books. 
It  was  very  straoge,  but  still  it  was  true,  that  this  one  was 
called  Jim. 

He  didn't  have  any  sick  mother,  either, — a  siclc  mother 
who  was  pious,  and  had  the  consumption,  and  would  be  glad 
to  lie  down  in  the  grave  and  be  at  rest,  but  for  the  strong 
love  she  bore  her  boy,  and  the  anxiety  she  felt  that  the 
world  would  be  haieh  and  cold  towards  him  when  she  was 
{[One.  Most  bad  boys  in  the  Sunday-Bchool  books  are  nam- 
ed James,  and  have  sick  mothera  who  teauh  them  to  say, 
"  Now  I  lay  me  down,"  die.,  and  sing  them  to  sleep  with 
sweet,  plaintive  voitxs,  and  then  kisa  them  good-night,  and 
kneel  down  by  the  bedside  and  weep.  But  it  was  differ- 
ent with  this  fellow.  He  was  named  Jim ;  and  there  wasn't 
any  thing  the  matter  with  his  mother, — no  consumption,  or 
any  thing  of  that  kind.  She  was  rather  stout  than  other- 
wise; and  she  was  not  pious:  moreover,  she  was  not  anx- 
ious on  Jim's  accoont.  Bhe  said  if  he  were  to  break  his 
neck,  it  wouldn't  be  much  loss.  She  always  spanked  Jim  to 
sleep;  and  ehe  never  kiaaed  him  good-night;  on  the  con* 
tmry,  she  boxed  his  ears  when  slie  was  ready  to  leave  him. 

Once  this  bad  little  boy  stole  the  key  of  the  pantry,  and 
slipped  in  there,  and  helped  himself  to  some  jam,  and  filled 
np  the  vessel  with  tar,  eo  that  bis  mother  would  never  know 
the  difiierence ;  but  all  at  once  a  terrible  feeling  didn't  come 
over  him,  and  something  didn't  seem  to  whisper  to  him,  "Is 
it  right  tn  disobey  my  mother?  Isn't  it  sinful  to  do  this? 
Where  do  bad  little  boys  go  who  gobble  up  their  good,  kind 
mother's  jam?"  and  then  he  didn't  kneel  down  all  alone 
and  promise  never  to  I:>e  wicked  any  more,  and  rise  up  with 
a  light,  happy  heart,  and  go  and  tell  his  motlier  all  about  it, 
and  beg  her  forgiveness,  and  he  blessed  by  her  with  lean 
of  pride  and  thankfulness  in  her  eyes.  No ;  that  ix  the  way 
with  all  other  bad  boys  in  the  books;  but  it  happened 
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otherwise  with  this  Jim,  Btraagely  enough.  He  at«  that  jaoi. 
ftud  said  it  was  bully,  in  hia  sinful,  vulgiu-  way  ;  and  he  put 
In  the  tar,  and  said  that  was  bully  also,  and  laughed,  an<l 
observed  that  "the  old  woman  would  get  up  and  snort'' 
when  she  found  it  out ;  and  when  she  did  find  it  out,  ho 
denied  knowing  anything  about  it;  and  she  whipped  him 
severely;  and  he  did  the  crying  himself.  .  Everything  about 
this  boy  was  curious:  every  thing  turned  out  difforeiilly 
with  him  from  the  way  it  does  to  the  bad  Jameses  Id  the 

Once  be  climbed  up  in  Farmer  Acorn's  apple-tree  to  steal 
apples ;  and  the  limb  didn't  break ;  and  he  didn't  fall  and 
break  his  arm,  and  get  torn  by  the  fermer's  great  dog,  and 
then  languish  on  a  si(;k-bed  for  weeks,  and  repent  and  be 
come  good.  Oh,  no  I  he  stole  as  many  apples  os  he  wanted, 
and  came  down  all  right ;  and  he  was  all  ready  for  the  dog, 
too,  and  knocked  him  endways  with  a  rock  when  he  came 
to  tear  him.  It  was  very  strange :  nothing  like  it  ever  hap- 
pened in  those  mitd  little  books  with  marbled  backs,  and  with 
pictures  in  them  of  men  with  swallow -tailed  coats,  and  bell- 
crowned  hats,  and  pantaloons  that  are  short  in  the  logs ; 
and  women  with  the  waists  of  their  dresses  under  their 
A^m^4.  and  no  hoops  on,— nothiug  like  it  in  any  of  the  Suu- 
di^y -school  books. 

Once  he  stole  the  teacher's  penknife ;  and  when  he  was 
»fraid  it  would  be  found  out,  and  he  would  get  whipped,  he 
slipped  it  into  (Seorge  Wilscm'a  cap, — poor  widow  Wilson's 
son,  the  moral  boy,  the  good  little  boy  of  the  village,  who 
always  obeyed  his  mother,  and  never  told  an  untruth,  and 
was  fond  of  his  lessons  and  infatuated  with  Sunday-school. 
And  when  the  knife  dropped  from  the  cap,  and  poor  Georg* 
hung  his  head  and  blushed  as  if  in  conscious  guilt,  and  the 
grieved  teacher  thar)red  the  theft  upon  him,  and  was  just  iu 
the  vetyact  of  bringing  Iho  switch  down  upon  his  trembling 
shoulders,  a  white-haired  improbable  justice  of  the  peai-e 
did  not  suddenly  ap])e»r  in  theirmidst,  and  strike  anattitude, 
•nd  say, "  Spare  this  noble  boy ;  there  stands  the  cowering 
culprit.  I  was  passingtbeschonl-door  at  rece8S,and, unseen 
mywtf.  I  saw  the  thetl  committed."  And  then  Jim  didn't 
gat  whaled ;  and  the  venerable  justice  didn't  read  the  tear 
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(bl  school  a  homily,  and  take  Geor^  by  the  h&ndi,  and  eaj 
such  aboy  deserved  to  be  exalted,  and  then  tell  him  to  come 
and  make  his  home  with  him,  and  Bweep  out  the  office,  and 
make  flreB,and  run  ercnnds,  and  chop  vood,  and  study  law, 
and  help  his  wife  to  do  household  labors,  and  have  all  the 
balance  of  the  time  to  play,  and  get  forty  cents  a  month,  and  be 
happy.  No:  it  would  have  happened  that  way  in  the  books; 
but  it  didn't  happen  that  way  to  Jim.  Ho  meddling  old 
niam  of  a  justice  dropped  in  to  make  trouble,  and  so  the 
nsodel  boy  George  got  thrashed;  and  Jim  was  glad  of  it, 
because,  you  know,  Jim  hated  moral  boys.  Jim  said  he  waa 
"  down  on  them  milksops."  Such  was  the  course  languofce 
of  this,  bad,  neglected  boy. 

But  the  strangest  things  that  ever  happened  to  Jim  was 
the  time  he  went  boating  on  Sunday  and  didn't  get  drowned, 
and  that  other  time  that  he  got  caught  out  in  the  storm  when 
he  was  fishing  on  Sunday,  and  didn't  get  struck  by  lightning. 
Why,  you  might  look  and  look  and  look  through  the  Sun- 
day'Khool  books  from  now  till  next  Christmas,  and  yon 
-would  never  come  across  anj^hing  like  this.  Oh,  no!  you 
vould  find  that  all  the  bad  boys  who  go  boating  on  Sunday 
invariably  get  diowncd ;  and  all  the  bad  boys  who  get 
caught  out  in  storms  when  they  are  fishing  on  Sunday  in- 
fallibly get  struck  by  lightning.  Boats  with  bad  boys  in 
them  always  upset  on  Sunday ;  and  it  always  Btormi 
when  bad  boys  go  fishing  on  the  Sabbath.  How  this  Jim 
ever  escaped  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

This  Jim  bore  a  charmed  liie  :  that  must  have  been  the 
way  of  it.  Nothing  could  hurt  him.  He  even  gave  the  ele- 
phant in  the  menagerie  a  plug  of  tobacco ;  and  the  elephant 
didn't  knock  the  top  of  his  head  off  with  hia  trunk.  Ue 
browsed  around  the  cupboard  after  essence  of  peppermint, 
and  didn't  Otake  a  mistake  and  drink  aqua-fortis.  He  stole 
his  fiitheHs  gun,  and  went  hunting  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
didnt  shoot  three  or  four  of  his  fingers  off.  He  struck  hie 
little  sister  on  the  temple  with  his  Bst  when  he  was  angry ; 
and  she  didn't  linger  in  pain  through  long  summer  days, 
and  die  with  sweet  wordx  of  frirtriveneBs  upon  her  lipe  that 
redoubled  the  anguish  of  his  brpnking  heart.  No;  she  got 
«Ter  it.    He  tan  off  and  went  to  ^^ea  at  last,  and  didnt  come 
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back,  and  find  himself  sad  and  alone  in  the  world,  hia  loved 
ones  sleeping  in  the  quiet  churuhyard,  and  the  vine-embow' 
ered  home  of  his  boyhood  tumbled  down  and  gone  to  decay. 
Ah,  no!  he  came  home  drunk  as  a  piper,  and  got  into  (he 

■tatioQ-house  the  first  thing. 

And  he  grew  up,  and  married,  and  raised  a  large  family, 
and  brdned  them  all  with  an  aiB  one  night,  and  got  wealthy 
by  all  manner  of  cheating  and  rascality ;  and  nov  he  is  the 
iafernatest  wickedest  scoundrel  in  his  native  village,  and  is 
universally  respected,  and  belongs  to  the  legislature. 

So  you  see  there  never  was  a  bad  James  in  the  Sunday 
school  books  that  had  such  a  streak  of  luck  as  this  siufuJ 
Jim  with  the  charmed  life. 
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PROGREyS.-S.  MiciiEi.1. 

ProgresB!  prodresHl  all  things  cry; 

Frogretitt,  uutiiru'd  /uliicu  rule ; 
Nothing  tAiries  'ii«ith  iln'  sky; 

Leitm  ill  iiuturc'it  woixlmuK  school: 
Earth  fWim  i-huoH  ti|>runtr  xiiblime, 

Broiul-iinni>il  mks  fri):u  ai'ortiH  grow, 
IntHM^tfl,  lii>M>rtiii!,  bnilil  in  time 

Mifihty  iKiuiiilii  rnitn  Ix'low; 
Pr^  wc  on  thnii^fh  ^<)il  mid  ill, 
Progress  be  our  wiitehword  stiH. 

Rougli  may  be  the  mounUiin  road 

Leading  to  the  heights  of  minii  i 
Climb,  and  reach  truth's  bright  abod»j 

Dull  the  Bouls  that  groiie  behind. 
Soience,  learninft  yield  their  prise ' 

Faint  not  in  the  noble  chase. 
He  who  aims  not  to  be  wise 

Sinks  unworthy  of  his  race; 
He  who  lights  Khali  vanquish  ill; 
Progress  be  our  watchword  still. 

Broad  the  tract  that  lies  before  its ; 

Never  mourn  the  days  of  old, 
Time  will  not  tomlx-d  venrs  restore  n*,— 

Past  is  ir<ni— future,  giilii! 
8ava|£e!  lenrn  till  civilized; 

Slave!  your  fett<;rs  shiike  till  free; 
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HearLi  tluit  Btrutiglc,  buuIh  despised ! 

Work  your  own  liifih  destiny ; 
All  thiii}^  yield  lu  steiid Cist  will, 
Progress  lie  uur  watchword  still. 

Onward ! — orient  nations  know 

Nothing:  of  that  ma^ir  word; 
Tib  the  tramp  that  giants  blow — 

'Tis  the  spirit'D  conquering  sword* 
Tia  the  electric,  mystic  Are 

Which  Bhould  flash  around  the  earth, 
Making  every  heart  a  wire— 

Tis  ft  word  of  heavenly  birth ; 
Onward  !  nt  the  sound  we  thrill ; 
Progrens  lie  onr  Wiilchw.ird  still. 


BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HlLL-FriCDiaiirK:  B. Cozzsm. 


It  was  a  starry  night  in  June,  the  air  was  boH  and  still, 

When  the  "  minute  men  "  from  Cunibridge  came,  and  gath- 
ered on  the  hill; 

Beneath  us  lay  the  sleeping  town,  around  us  frowned  the 
fleet; 

But  the  pulse  of  freemen,  not  of  slaves,  within  our  bosoms 

And  every  heart  rose  high  with  hope,  as  fearlessly  we  said, 
"We  will  be  numbered  with  the  free,  or  numbered  with  the 

"Bring  out  the  line  to  mark  the  trench,  and  stretch  it  on 

the  award ; " 
The  trench  is  marked,  the  tools  are  brought,  we  utter  not  a 

But  stack  our  guns,  then  fall  to  work  with  mattock  and  with 

*L  tbonsandmen  with  sinewy  arms,  and  notasound  is  made, 
SoBtill  were  we  the  Btnr»  beneath  that  scarce  a  whisper  fell; 
We  heard  tlie  red-coat's  musket -click,  and  heard  him  cry 

"All's  well!" 
And  here  and  there  a  Iwinkliiifr  port,  reflected  on  the  deep. 
In  many  a  wiivy  shadow  showed  their  sullen  guns  asleep. 
Sleep  on,  vc  liloody,  hireling  cri'w!    In  careless shimber  lie! 
Tlie  trencli  isgrowingbroaU  and  deep,  the  breastwork  broad 

and  high. 
No  striplings  we,  bnt  hear  the  arms  that  held  the  French  in 

The  drum  that  beat  at  Ixiuisbiii^,  and  thundered  in  Qnebeii 
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And  thou  whose  promise  is  deceit,  no  more  thy  word  we'll 

Thou  butcher  Gage,  thy  power  and  thee  we'll  humble  in  the 

dust :  . 
Thou  and  thy  tory  minister  haveboasted  to  thy  brood, 
"  Tlie  lintels  of  the  fuithful  shall  be  aprinkli-d  with  our  blood." 
But  though  these  walls  those  lintels  be,  thy  zeal  is  all  in 

A  thousand  freemen  Khali  ri 
And  when  o'er  trampled  crt 

mijihty  shout. 
This  soil  their  Palestine  shall  be— their  altar  this  redoubt  1 

See  how  the  morn  is  breakingi  the  red  is  in  the  sky; 

The  mistisMeepingfrom  the  stream  that  floatw  in  silence  bv; 

The  Littiy'i  hull  looms  through  tho  fog,  aud  they  our  worfeti 

have  spied. 
For  the  ruddy  flush  aud  round  shot  part  in  thunder  from  her 

And  the  Falcon  au<l  the  Cerbirrat  make  every  bosom  tlirill, 

With  ^un  and  shell  and  drum  and  bell'and  boatswain's 
wliiHllc  shrill, 

But'deep  and  wider  grows  the  Ireiu'h  as  spiide  and  maltock 
ply. 

For  we  have  to  cope  with  fearful  odds,  and  the  time  is  draw- 
ing High. 


Amid  the  plunging  shell  and  »hot,  and  plants  it  with  his 

hands; 
Up  witlilhe  shout!  for  Putnam  (■omeHnjion  his  recking  bay, 
With  bloody  spur  and  foamy  bit,  in  haste  to  join  the  fray ; 
And  Pomeroy,  with  hie  snow-white  hairs,  and  face  all  flush 

and  swe4il, 
Unscathed  by  French  atid  Indian,  wears  a  youthful  glory 

But  thou,  whose  soul  is  glowing  in  the  summer  of  thy  yeara 
ITnvanijuished  Warren,  thou — the  youngest  of  lliy  peers — 
Wert  Ijorn,  and  bred,  and  shnx>ed  and  made  U)  net  a  patriot's 

And  dear  to  ufl  thy  presence  is  as  life-blood  to  the  heart. 
Well  may  you  bark,  ye  Britiish  wolves — with  leaders  such  as 

Not  one  will  fail  to  follow  where  they  i-hoose  In  lead  the  way! 
Ah  once  before,  s<«rce  two  months  since,  we  followed  on 

your  track. 
And  with  our  rifles  marked  the  road  yon  took  in  goitiff  bacJct 
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ITe  slew  a  sitk  man  in  Ills  bed ;  ye  Blew  with  hands  accursed 
A  mother  nurwing,  and  her  bloodfell  on  Ihe  babe  she  nurseil; 
By  their  own  doors  our  kinsmen  fell,  anil  perished  in  the 

Btrife ; 
But  ns  we  hold  a  hirelin^^'B  chcnp,  and  dear  a  freeman'H  life, 
)!v  Tanner-Brook  und  Lim-oln-Eridjie,  before  tlic  shut  of  nun, 
VVe  took  the  recompense  we  claimed, — a  score  for  every  one ! 


With  clash  and  glitter,  trump  and  drum,  in  all  ita  bright  ar* 

ray. 
Behold  the  Bplcndid  sacrifice  move  bIowIv  o'er  the  bay  I 
And  Btitl  and  still  the  barges  fill,  and  BtillacrosK  the  deep, 
Like  thunder-clouds  along  the  nky,  the  hostile  tranMporla 

sweep; 
And  now  they're  furniitig  at  the  Point,  and  now  the  lines 

advance ; 
Wesee  benealh  the  sultry  Bun  Iheir  iinlislied  bayonets  ([lance; 
We  hear  a-iiear  the  throbbing  drum,  the  bugle  challenge 

ring; 
Quick  DUnttsand  loud  the  flushing  cloud,  and  rolls  from  wing 

to  wing. 
But  on  the  height  our  bulwark  stands,  tremendous  in  ifa 

gloom. 
As  sullen  as  a  tronic  sky,  and  silent  as  a  tomb; 
And  BO  we  waited  till  we  saw  at  scarce  ten  rifles'  length 
The  old  vindictive  S:ixoii  Bjnte,  in  ail  its  stubborn  Btreiigth; 
When  sudden,  flush  on  fliuih,  aiound  the  jagged  ramparta 

From  every  gun  the  livid  light,  upon  the  foe  accursed. 

Then  quailed  a  monarch's  might  before  a  freebom  people's 

Then  drank  the  sward  the  veteran's  life,  where  swept  I  ha 

yeoman's  fire : 
Then,  staggered  by  the  shot,  we  bbw  their  serried  columns 

And  fall,  as  fells  the  bearded  rye  beneath  the  reaper's  cleel ; 
And  then  arooe  a  mighty  shout,  that  might  have  waked  the 

"Hurrah!  they  run— the  field  iswonl    Hurrah  I  the  foe  is 

Ik-d!" 
And  every  man  has  dropped  his  gun  to  clutch  a  neighbor's 

As  his  heart  keeps  praying  all  the  while  fur  home  and  n» 
live  land. 
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tbnce  on  that  day  we  stond  the  shock  of  thrice  a  thoosand 

And  Ihrice  that  day  within  our  lines  the  ahout  of  victory 

And  though  our  swift  firu  slackened  then,  and,  reddening  in 

the  RKiett, 
Woiuw  fromCtiiU'lestown's  roo&  and  walls  the  flamy  coltutma 

Yet  while  we  had  a  cartridge  left,  we  still  maintained  th» 

flphi, 
Korgnined  the  foe  one  foot  of  ground  upon  that  blood-stain 

ed  height. 

What  thoi^h  for  us  no  laurels  bloom,  nor  o'erthe  nameles* 

brave 
Ko  sculptured  trophy,  scroll,  nor  hatch,  records  a  warrior'« 

grave? 
What  though  the  day  to  us  was  lost  7    Upon  the  deathleai 

page 
Tlie  everlnating  rharter  stands,  for  every  land  and  age ! 
For  man  huth  broke  his  felon  bonds  and  cast  them  in  the 

And  I'laimed  his  heritage  divine,  and  justified  his  trust ; 
While  through  his  rifled  prisoii-lMrs  the  hues  of  freedom 

O'er  every  nation,  race,  and  clime,  on  every  sea  and  shore, 
6uch  elories  as  the  patriarch  viewed,  when,  'mid  the  darkest 

HesawaoovB  the  ruined  world  the  bow  of  promise  rise. 


THK  AMERICAN  FLAG.— H.  W.  Beeciier. 

A  thoughtful  mind,  when  it  sees  a  nation's  flag,  sees  not 
ino  fliy^  only,  but  the  nation  ilHelf;  and  whatever  may  be 
its  symbols,  it«  insignia,  he  reads  chiefly  in  the  flag  the  gov- 
ernment, the  principles,  the  truths,  the  history,  which  be- 
long U>  the  nation  that  sets  it  forth. 

When  the  French  tri(Mlor  rolls  out  to  the  wind,  we  see 
Frani^e.  When  the  new-fnunrl  riiiiiati  fliig  is  unfurled,  wb 
see  resurrected  Italy.  IVht'n  the  i)llier  three-cornered  Hun- 
garian Sag  Kh;ill  be  lifted  to  the  wind,  we  shall  see  in  it  the 
long-burii'd  but  nf ver  dead  principle.^  of  Huntririnn  liberty. 
When  the  nnitM  cnisseH  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Georpe  on  a 
fiery  ground  set  forth  the  banner  «f  Old  England,  vre  se» 
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not  the  cloth  merely;  there  rises  up  before  the  mind  the 
noble  aBiJect  of  that  monan^hy,  whith,  more  than  ony  u'her 
on  the  gtube,  has  advanced  its  banner  for  liberty,  law,  and 
Tiational  prosperity. 

This  nation  hua  a  banner  too ;  and  wherever  it  streamed 
abroad,  men  saw  daybreak  bursting  on  tlieir  eyes,  for  the 
Ameriwin  flag  has  been  the  symbol  of  liberty,  and  men  re- 
joii'cd  in  it.  Not  another  flag  on  the  globe  hod  aneh  an  er- 
rand, or  went  forth  upon  the  sea,  carrying  everywhere,  the 
world  around,  such  hope  for  the  captive  and  such  glorious 
tidings. 

The  stars  upon  it  were  to  the  pining  nations  like  the  morn- 
ing stars  of  God,  and  the  stripes  upon  it  were  beams  of 
morning  light. 

As  at  early  dawn  the  stars  stand  first,  and  tlicn  it  grows 
light,  and  then  as  the  sun  advances,  that  light  breaks  into 
banks  and  streamiiig  Unes  of  color,  the  glowing  red  ami  in- 
tense white  striving  together  and  ribbing  tl'a  horizon  with 
bars  efiiilgent,  so  on  the  Amcriciin  flag,  stars  and  beamii  of 
many  colored  light  sliine  out  together.  And  wherever  llie 
fl:iB  conies,  and  men  behold  it,  they  see  in  its  sacred  em- 
blazonry, no  rampant  lion  and  fierce  eagle,  but  only  lioiit, 
and  every  fold  significant  of  liberty. 

The  history  of  this  banner  is  all  on  one  side.  Under  it 
rode  Washington  and  his  armies ;  before  it  Burgoyne  laid 
down  his  arjns.  It  waved  on  the  highlands  at  West  Point ; 
it  floated  over  old  Fort  Montgomery.  When  Arnokl  woold 
have  surrendered  these  valuable  fortresses  and  precious  lega- 
cies, his  idght  was  turned  into  day,  and  his  treachery  was 
driven  away,  by  the  beams  of  light  from  this  starry  banne'r. 

It  cheered  our  army,  driven  from  New  York,  in  their  soli- 
tarj-  pilKrim.iiic  tlirongb  New  Jersey.  It  streamed  in  light 
over  Valley  Forge  and  Morristown.  It  crossed  the  waters 
rolling  with  ice  at  Trenton ;  and  when  iU  stars  gleamed  in 
the  cold  morning  with  victory,  a  new  day  of  hope  dawned 
on  the  despondency  of  the  nation.  And  when,  at  length, 
the  long  ye;vrs  of  war  were  drawing  to  a  close,  undemeiHh 
the  folds  of  this  immortal  banner  sat  Washington  while 
Yorklown  KUrrendered  its  hosts,  and  onr  Revolulionury 
struggles  endeil  with  victory. 
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Let  ufl  then  tvine  each  thread  of  the  glorious  tissue  or  our 
country's  flag  about  our  heurtstriiigB;  and  looking  U]ion  our 
homes  and  catulung  ihe  spirit  that  breathes  upon  us  from 
the  battle-fielda  of  our  futhere,  let  us  resolve,  come  weal  or 
woe,  we  will,  in  life  and  in  death,  now  and  forever,  stand  by 
the  Blais  and  stripes.  They  have  been  unfurled  from  the 
snows  of  Canada  to  the  plains  of  New  Orleunn,  in  the  halls 
of  the  Monteziimas  and  amid  the  solitude  of  every  sea ;  and 
everywhere,  as  the  luminous  symbol  of  resistless  and  bene- 
ficent power,  tliey  have  led  the  brave  to  victory  andtoglory. 
They  have  fioated  over  our  cradles ;  let  it  be  our  prayer  and 
oar  struggle  that  they  shall  float  over  our  graves. 


LIDES  TO  BARY  JADE. 

The  hood  is  beabij;  brighdiy  love, 

The  sdare  are  shidig  too ; 

While  I  ab  gazig  dreabiiy 

Add  thigkiK,  love,  of  you; 

You  caddot,  oh,  you  caddot  kduw, 

By  darllg,  how  I  biss  you — 

(Oh,  whadt  a  fearftil  cold  I've  got — 

Ck-fifft-u!    Ck-ck-rtsA-u !) 

Vb  sittig  id  the  arbor,  love 

Where  you  tnt  by  by  side, 

Whed  od  iliat  ca\h,  Autnbdnl  dight 

You  Hiid  vou'd  be  by  bride. 

Oh,  for  wild  bobedt  to  uircas 

Add  toijprly  In  kiwtyou; 

Budt  do!  were  btnlilv  biles  apart— 

(Ho-rcwA-o!    Ck-t-k-fwiA-u !) 


It  ceehu  hiidt  odiy  yeclerday, 

1  thitilt  I  we  vou  yet. 

Oh  tell  be,  ab  I  sdill  your  owd  7 

^  hopes  oh,  do  dot  dash  tlieb ! 

(Codfoud  by  cold,  'tis  gettiu  wors«— 
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Good-hv,  by  darlig  Bary  Jade 
Tlie  bid-dight  Jioiir  is  dear, 
Add  it  in  Juirdly  wise  by  love 
For  be  to  lin^f  here  I 
The  heavy  dews  are  fkllig  fast ; 
A  fod  Rood  dieht  I  wish  you  : 
(Ho-nu/i-o ! — there  it  is  agaid — 
Ck-thratk-uh !    Ck-ck-dVft-u !) 

tkribner't  ifortthlg. 


THERE'S  TAX  IS  THE  STREET. 

A.  WALI^CE  THATTEK, 

There's  a  wail  in  tlie  maDsion 
A  tear  and  a  siffh, 

And  the  car  and  the  cart 
Go  iioiaelcsaly  by. 

Tread  liglitly—tread  softly- 
Still  tne  noise  of  yout  feet, 


Is  she  weeping,  that  mother. 

As  nlie  looks  on  her  hoy, 
Seos  the  ej-e  cold  in  dying 

So  late  lit  with  joy? 
Ah,  mother  I  in  heaven 

Tby  diu-Hng  Ihou'lt  meet. 
Though  achiiiK  thy  heart  now, — 

For  "  Uiere's  km  m  the  ttrai." 
Is  he  bowed  down,  that  strong  man. 

That  his  beautifiil  bridu— 
Whoso  check  gave  the  warning — 

In  beauty  lias  died? 
Her  sonl  in  in  ^I'^i'y 

In  a.  stiintctt  retreat, 
Thott>-h  her  eorpse  is  beside  thoo, 

And  "  Iha-e'i  biu  in  tlie  dreeL" 
As  we  plod  along  daily 

In  till!  Iwi'kneyod  routine. 
We  heed  not  the  lessoiiB 

To  be  gathered,  I  ween, 
From  tiio  myriad  tritlcs 

Thai  daily  we  meet. 
Or  the  wiirning  tharw  finmd 

In  tlie  "  litn  in  Ihc  ttrcet." 
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BEEISG  THROUGH. 

I  can  almost  kvc  to  the  latiil  of  light, 

But  there's  a  miat  before  lay  eyes, 

The  puth,  I  know,  stretches  out  before. 

But  I  can't  see  where  It  lies ; 

For  there  is  n  valley  that  lies  between, 

And  a  shadow  as  dark  as  night, 

That  sends  up  its  gloom  from  a  loved  one's  tomb, 

And  a  dimnetis  U  on  my  sight. 

But  there's  Horao  one  stands  on  the  golden  sands. 

And  lifts  up  the  nebulouH  bars. 

Throwing  back  the  door  to  the  shining  shore, 

And  there's  light  beyond  the  stars; 

And  the  flashps  bright,  that  fkll  on  my  eight. 

Seem  to  scatter  the  night  nwny ; 

And  I  know,  I  know  where  I  shall  go 

At  the  close  of  some  weary  day. 

And  now  and  then  there  are  forms  I  ken. 

That  seem  US  if  once  of  earth, 

That  break  through  the  night  of  this  castlely  eight, 

Prom  tlie  home  of  (lie  spirit  birlh  ; 

And  I  hear,  I  hear,  fi-om  the  upper  sphere. 

The  voices  I  heard  of  yore, 

And  I  see,  I  see  the  dear  to  me. 

The  loved  and  gone  before. 

I  can  almost  see  through  to  the  land  of  light. 

But  somehow  something  will  rice, 

From  the  depthfl  of  the  soul  that  I  cannot  control, 

That  keeps  dimroitig  and  blinding  my  e^es. 

You  may  think  it  is  fears,  you  may  say  it  is  teoni. 

That  dims  the  vii'uul  ray, 

But  the  soul  lips  t'lo  deep  for  me  to  weep. 

And  why  should  I  feel  dismay. 

But  its  a  long,  long  way  to  the  gates  of  day, 

And  no  wonder  1  can't  see  through ; 

The  eyes  I  have  at  the  best  are  biit  clay — 

I  can  get  no  better,  can  you? 

Yet  things  will  upi>ear  and  disappear, 

So  strangely  swept  lo  me, 

That  a  holv  thrill  mv  soul  will  fill. 

And!  think  X  begin' lo  see. 

Oh!  the  veil  maydrop  on  our  mortal  sight. 

And  shut  out  the  li^ht  within, 

And  many  a  beiuiiiful  siiul  be  laid 

In  the  shadows  of  guilt  and  sin; 
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And  much  to  love  from  ihe  depths  above 
The  shudowa  of  earth  muy  hide, 
That  we  never  shuil  know  bciieuth  the  fleir 
Of  the  wavBS  of  life's  oi:eaii  Ude. 

And  many  a  brow  thnt  liee  shaded  now 

"Neath  the  touches  of  sin  and  shame, 

Hath  its  inner  deep  where  pearls  miiy  sleep, 

And  (teina  that  yet  shall  flame, — 

Some  learned  divine,  on  the  inner  shrine, 

i^hall  keep  them  pure  and  fair, — 

Fur  God  sees  thningh,  though  I  and  you 

Know  naC  what  he  treasures  there. 

And  bv  and  hy  the  darkened  sky 

Will  clear  to  these  earthly  eyes, 

And  the  minta  tliat  are  near  will  disappear 

Where  the  Hhining  pathway  lies. 

Then  all  ablaze  the  soul  shall  gaze 

In  the  peerless  depths  of  blue, 

And  the  darkened  glass  from  the  eyes  shall  pa 

And  we'll  all,  yes,  ail  see  through. 


OUT.— Thomas  Hayns  Baylt. 

Out,John!  out,  John!  what  are  you  about,  JohnT 

If  yon  don't  say  "  Out,"  at  once,  you  make  the  fellow  douW, 

Bay  I'm  out,  whoever  calls;  and  hide  my  hat  and  cane, 

Say  you've  not  the  least  Idea  when  I  shall  come  again, 

Let  the  people  leave  their  bills,  but  tell  them  not  to  call, 

Buy  I'm  courting  Mise  Rupee,  and  mean  to  pay  them  all, 

Run,  John !  run,  John !  there's  another  dun,  John ; 
If  it's  Prodger,  bid  him  call  to-morrow  week  at  one,  John; 
If  he  says  he  saw  me  at  the  window,  tm  lie  knocked,  John, 
Make  a  litce,  and  shake  your  head,  and  tell  him  you  are 

shocked,  John ; 
Tuke  your  pocket-handkerchief,  and  put  it  to  your  eye. 

John ; 
Say  your  niaHt'jr'x  not  the  man  lo  bid  yeu  tell  a  lie.  Jobs. 
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KOMBER    TIM.  17 

Oil !  John,  go,  John  t  there's  Noodle's  knock,  I  know,  John ; 
Tell  hiiu  that  all  yealerday  you  Bought  him  high  and  low, 

Tell  him,  just  before  he  came,  you  saw  me  mount  the  hill, 

Say—you  think  I'm  only  gone  to  pny  his  little  bill.  John : 
Then,!  think,  you'd  better  udd— that  if  I  tnias  to-day,  John, 
You're  sure  I  mean  to  cull  when  next  I  pass  bia  way,  John. 


If  there  is  not  Grimshaw  at  the  o , ...  ._.  _._, 

lie  will  hear  of  no  excuse — I'm  sure  he'll  search  the  house, 

John, 
Peepini;  into  pomcra  hardly  fit  to  hold  a  mouse,  John  ; 
Beg  he'll  take  a  ehair  aiid  wait— I  know  he  wont  reAiee, 

&Dd  I'll  pop  tbroi^h  the  little  door  that  opens  on  the  mews, 
John. 


NUMBER  NINETY-ONE. 


One  of  the  exhibitore  at  the  recent  Texas  State  Fair,  at 
Houston,  gave  an  amusing  account  of  his  experience  at  the 
hotel,  which  illuslrotes  the  crowded  condition  of  the  public 
houses  at  that  time. 

When  1  got  there,  I  just  said, "  Captain,  1  wrote  to  yon 
sbout  six  weeks  ^o  to  save  me  a  room ;  I  hope  you  have 
done  so," 

"  Certainly  I  have.  Show  the  gentleman  to  ninety-one." 

I'm  blessed  if  there  wasn't  forty  others  besides  myself  in 
the  same  apartment,  and  when  they  went  to  undress  at 
night,  the  room  looked  like  on  arsenal,  for  every  man  had  a 
knife  and  asix-shootcror  two.  My  partner  had  an  immense 
pistol,  which  he  coolly  took  off  and  placed  in  bed  between 
us. 

"  Say,  stranger,"  says  I, "  if  I  had  to  uany  a  thing  like  that, 
blametl  if  I  wouldn't  put  it  on  wheels." 

"  Guess  if  I  choose  to  wear  it,  it's  nobody's  business,"  he 
replied. 

"Well,"  says  I,  "is  all  of  this  artillery  company  in  this 
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The  next  night,  after  we  had  all  turned  in  there  came  a 
rap  at  the  door ;  the  beds  were  all  full  but  one,  and  in  this 
there  was  a  tall  Texau,  who,  after  tlie  rapping  had  been 
several  times  rcj>euted,  got  up,  and  in  a  costume  but  little 
better  than  the  Georgia  full  drcsa  opened  Ike  door  and  de- 
manded ;  "  What  do  you  mean  by  kicking  up  such  an  infer- 
nal row  here  ?  " 

"They  told  me  there  was  a  vacant  bed  here,"  said  a  dap- 
[>er-looking  fellow,  with  a  satchel  in  hia  hand, "  and  I  came 
to  occupy  it." 

"Come  in,"  replied  Texas,  flourishing  hie  piiitol, "  there 
ain't  no  vacant  bed,  but  you  can  bunk  with  me." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  new  comer,  at  the  same  time  evi- 
dently wishing  himself  out  again. 

I  can  tell  you  that  young  follow  wasn't  long  "changing" 
himself  and  sliding  easily  into  bed;  but  he  had  no  more 
tbao  stretched  himself  out  when  his  bedfellow  said : 

"You  got  any  whiskey?" 

"  Y-e-8,  sir ;  I  was— afraid  of  the  water,  and — 

"  Water!  if  you've  got  any  whiskey,  behave  like  a  man,  and 

The  young  fellow  got  out  of  bed  and  soon  handed  over  a 
small  wicker  flask. 

"It's  your  whiskey— drink  first,"said  Texas.  His  ram- 
panioQ  poured  out  about  three  drops  and  took  it,  when  the 
other  put  the  flask  to  his  hcail  and  drained  it,  and  then 
coolly  turned  it  bottom  up,  to  show  that  it  was  dry,  and 
handed  it  back. 

About  half  the  occupants  were  changed  every  day,  and  I 
could  t«II  every  new  arrival  the  number  of  his  room,  as  soon 
OS  I  set  eyes  on  him. 

"  Halloo,  Colonel,  just  pot  in?"  I  would  say. 

"  Yes,  just  in,  and  lucky  enough  to  get  a  room." 

"What's  your  number?"  I  would  auk, 

Niuoty-one,  was  sure  to  be  the  reply. 

I  stayed  there  until  ihey  begun  to  put  the  new  arrivals  in 
through  the  ttausotu,  and  then  I  left  the  towu. 
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THE  MODKKN  CYMOS.— Bryan  Waller  Proctok. 


Yon  bill  iiie  It'll  j-oii  why  I  rise 

At  iiiiiliii);lit  frum  my  lonely  bed ; 
And  scan/li  iimuiig  the  <.-omiug  clouds 

And  talk  aa  though  1  euw  the  dead : 
You  Hpeuk  of  miidimiis — of  tlie  moon — 

I'vo  heiird  such  idle  jecre  before : 
Give  me  your  imtience,  for  my  tule. 

And  you  sliull  dcciu  me  mud  no  mora. 

I  was  not  born  of  noble  race: 

I  know  s,  peasant  wiis  my  sire ; 
But  from  my  motlier'a  breiMt  I  sucked 

The  milk  that  filled  my  bloo<]  with  fire. 
I  mn  as  wild  as  dotli  the  wolf, 

Abont  the  fleldn,  for  miiny  yesrsj 
But  in  my  twentieth  summer  thought 

Sprang  upward  in  a  rain  of  tears. 

A  sudden  chance  (if  cliance  it  were) 

Flung  me  acrosH  a  iiiHrriflec  train; 
And  there  I  saw  a  wretrhed  girl 

Forced  onward,  while  she  wept  in  vain. 
I  never  saw  so  &ir  a  thin^f 

My  eyes  were  hot  within  my  head : 
I  heard  her  scream^I  saw  her  forced 

(By  a  brother)  towards  a  brute— and  wed. 

I  sought  the  hills— I  Houglit  the  woods ; 

My  heart  Wiis  bursting  in  my  breast: 
At  last,  tears  rushed  in  rivers  forth. 

And  for  a  time  I  felt  at  reHt. 
Those  tears!  they  washe<l  from  off  my  ey« 

The  cloudy  film  that  on  them  lay; 
And  1  awoke,  and  saw  (he  light, 

And  knew  J  did  behold  the  day. 

Till  then,  I  had  but  been  a  beast, — 

Had  let  mere  wivajie  will  prevail ; 
Was  Ignorant— sullen— fierce ;   till  love — 

(You  have  some  fable,  like  my  tnle,) 
Till  love  flow  forth  and  tora'hedmy  heart; 

Then  all  at  once  my  spirit  strong; 
Bwelleil  upward,  like  a  torrent  dnmm'd 

And  foived  its  furious  way  along. 
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I  rea<l— I  leiiriiiil— I  thciujilit— I  loved ! 

(For  lovu  wax  all  the  motive  then  ;) 
And  one  who  wm  a  friuiid,  giive  help, 

And  I  went  forth  and  mixed  with  men; 
I  talked  with  him  they  islled  her  lord; 

I  talked  with  htr—vho  was  a  bride 
Through  fraud  and  force  and  rapine;  God  I 

She  Bjiokc; — I  think  I  eould  have  diedl 

I  beard  her  words ;  I  saw  her  eyes, 

Where  iHitieiit  initialed  with  tlie  ead: 
I  felt  herbre;itli  uixin  my  clieek; 

Its  perfume  did  not  drive  me  mad. 
I  liHtened  dumbly  to  her  wrongs— 

Im]iriHOned,  Ktruck,  despised,  deceived; 
And,  in  my  heart,  I  heard  a  voi(^3 

Cry  OQt "  Kevenge  1 " — and  I  believed ! 

Still  time  wore  on ;  and  efforts  vain 

Were  made  to  bend  the  dcnion't*  will; 
To  wean  him  from  the  wrung  to  right : 

fiut  he  Wda  bane  and  onicl  Ktill. 
Such  deeds  he  <lid!     Koinaiice  hath  bared 

The  truth  of  many  a  hellish  crime; 
But  never  yet  did  fiction  dream 

Of  half  that  I  could  tell  in  rliyme. 

Suffice  it ;  all  thftign  have  an  end. 

There  is  an  end  where  mortiil  pain 
Must  stop,  aiiii  can  endure  no  more: 

This  limit  did  we  now  attain ; 
For  lioijo — sweet  )>»  tie  nee— virtue  fledl 

1  did  what  she  wuld  never  dare: 
leul  thf  ranter  from  henide; 

And  bore  her  ofT— to  healthier  airl 


And  yet  (although  phe  loved  me  much,) 
I  know  not  why  she  could  not  rest. 

I  rt rove  to  cheer  iier  love, — to  etir 
Her  pride— but,  ah,  she  had  no  pride  I 

We  loved  each  olher; — yet  she  piued: 
We  loved  each  other;— yet  she  diedl 

Site  died,  as  fudins  rot^es  die, 
Although  (he  wann  and  healing  air 

Comes  breathing  forth,  and  wrajis  them  round . 
iShe  died,  despite  my  love  and  care. 
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She  died ;  and  yet  I  hnve  her  still, — 

Carved,  Bofliy,  in  Carrara  etone; 
And  ill  my  i-lmmber  Hiie  abides, 

Sitting  in  Hilcnce, — all  alone; 
Alone,  save  when  the  midnight  moon 

Her  culm  and  apntlesH  bosom  seeks ; 
Then,  she  unc]as|«  her  marble  hands. 

And  moves  her  miirbte  lips — and  speaks  I 

And  this  is  whv  I  restless  seem  ; 

And  this  ia  wny  I  aiwavs  rise 
At  midnight  still  tliroughuut  the  yea)-. 

And  look  for  comfort  in  the  skies, 
For  then  the  angel  of  my  heart 

Awakens  from  her  sleep  of  stone  ; 
And  we  exchange  nweet  hopes  and  thonghta, 

lu  words  uuto  the  earth  unknown. 

Now,— tell  me,  am  I  mad?— Who's  he 

That  stares,  and  fibbers  at  me  there? 
I  know  him :  there's  his  crooked  claw ; 

His  glittering  eye ;  hia  snaky  hair ; 
Be^no  I — he's  gone  I     Excuse  me,  sir ; 

These  fellows  often  pinch  my  brain  : 
(I  know  full  well  whu  spurn  them  on ;) 

But— as  you  sce^tliey  lease  in  vain. 


LITTLE  GEETCHEN. 

Through  a  window,  old  and  broken, 
Came  the  moonlight  like  a  token, — 
Like  a  token  pure  and  holy, 
From  tlic  happy  world  above; — 
Juat  within  the  shadow  lying, 
TTiere  a  little  i^hild  by  dying, 
All  alone  lay  nioaniiip,  crying, 
With  no  one  to  help  or  love. 

True,  the  streela  were  fnll  of  people. 
And  Ihc  shadow  of  a  steeple. 
Of  a  steeple,  grand  and  stalely. 
Almost  fell  upon  the  flour. 
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Yet  within  waa  waut  and  sonxn 
No  gliidthouglitiifor  hojie's  13-11 
On\y  fearing  lost  n  footfall, 
Should  cumu  through  the  open  door ; 

Lest  a  footstep,  drunken,  reeling, 

Should  come  through  the  darkness  stealii^ 

And  with  brutal  hand  uplifted, 

Drive  her  out  into  the  town;— 

Where  all  duy  with  voice  that  trembled, 

She  had  sung,  where  crowds  lujsembled, 

Asking  only  for  a  penny, 

Ab  she  wandered  up  and  down. 

But  when  night  came,  weak  and  weorjr, 
To  the  attic,  dark  and  dreary, 
To  a  cruel  master'^  eluding. 
Came  the  little  Gdtyring  fuel ; 
And  the  tired  child  lay  robbing, 
Mingled  with  her  heart's  wilil  throbbiog, 
As  she  listened  to  the  coming. 
For  his  coming  from  the  street; 

Till  the  moonlight  growing  brighter, 
Made  the  <hirk  room  (blearer,  lighter. 
And  a  gi'utle  voicis  seemed  caUing, 
Till  she  followed  where  It  ted. 

Throngh  the  window,  old  and  broken. 
Came  the  moonlight,  like  a  token, 
Like  a  [leaecfiil  benediction. 
On  the  pale  £ice  of  the  dead. 


THE  LITTLE  EVANGELIST.— HarrictBebchebStowb. 

It  waa  Sunday  atlemoon.  St.  CTare  was  stretched  on  a 
bamboo  lounge  in  the  verandah,  solacing  himself  with  a 
cigar.  Marie  lay  reclining  on  a  sofa,  opi>osile  the  window 
opening  on  the  verandah,  closely  secluded,  under  an  awning 
of  tninsiiarent  gnuzo,  fVom  the  outrages  of  niosquitoen,  and 
languidly  holding  in  her  hand  an  elegantly  bound  prayer- 
book.    She  was  holding  it  because  it  was  Sunday,  and  ahr 
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Imagined  she  hiid  been  retu]ii>g  il,— Ihough,  in  fiict,  she  had 
been  only  takiiig  a  suoceK^on  of  short  naps,  with  it  open  in 
her  hand. 

Mis9  Ophelia,  who,  after  Bomc  mmmaging,  had  hunted  up 
a  small  Methodist  meeting  within  riding  distance,  had  gone 
out,  with  Tom  at)  driver,  to  attend  it ;  and  Eva  had  accom- 
panied them. 

"I  say,  Augustine,"  Raid  Marie  after  dozing  a  while,  "I 
iDiist  Bend  to  the  rity  after  my  ohl  Doctor  Poeey;  I'm  sure 
I've  got  the  compl;iint  oflhe  lieart." 

"Well;  why  need  you  send  for  him?  Thia  doctor  that 
stteuda  Eva  seems  Bicillful." 

"  I  would  not  trust  him  iu  a  critical  case,"  said  Marie ;  "and 
I  think  I  may  eay  mine  is  becoming  so !  I've  been  thinking 
of  it,  the.'^  two  or  three  nights  post :  I  have  such  distresBiDg 
pains,  and  nuuh  etrangc  feelings" 

"  Oh,  Marie,  you  are  blue ;  I  don't  believe  it's  heart  com- 

"I  dare  siiy  you  don't,"  said  Marie ;  "I  was  prepared  to 
expect  that.  You  can  be  aLirmed  enough  if  Eva  coughs,  or 
has  the  least  thing  the  matter  with  her;  but  you  never  think 

"  If  it's  particularly  agreeable  to  you  to  have  heart  dis- 
ease, why,  I'll  try  and  maintain  you  have  it,"  said  St,  Clare ; 
"I  didn't  know  it  wjs." 

"Well,  I  only  hope  you  won't  he  sorry  for  this,  when  it's 
too  late,"  said  Mario;  "but,  believe  it  or  not,  my  distress 
about  Eva,  and  the  exertions  I  have  made  with  that  dear 
■    child,  have  develope<l  what  I  have  long  suspected." 

What  the  exeriiont  were  which  Marie  referred  to,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  state.  St.  Clare  quietly  made  this  com- 
mentary to  himxelf.and  we;iton  F^m'ikliig.jiliea  hard-heart- 
ed wretch  of  a  man  that  lie  w.is,  till  a  i-Jirriage  drci  up 
before  the  verandah,  and  Eva  and  Miss  Ophelia  alighted. 

Miss  Ophelia  m:irchei!  stniight  to  Her  own  chamber,  to 
pat  away  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  aa  was  always  her  manner, 
before  she  spoke  a  word  on  any  subject;  while  Eva  came, 
at  Bt.  Clars's  call,  and  was  sitting  on  his  knee,  and  spying 
bim  an  accoimt  of  the  services  they  hud  heard. 
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They  soon  beard  loud  ezdam:itions  from  Uisa  Opbelia't 
room,  (whiuh,  like  the  one  in  which  they  were  Hitting,  opened 
onto  the  verandah,)  and  viotent  reproof  addressed  to  eome- 
liody. 

"What  new  witchcraft  baa  Tope  been  brewing?"  asked 
St.  Clare.  "  That  commotion  iaof  her  raising,I1l be  bound!" 
And,  in  a  moment  after,  Uisa  Ophelia,  in  high  indignation, 
came  dragging  the  culprit  along, 

"Come  out  here, now,"  ehesaid.  "I  will  tell  your  maater!" 

"What's  the  case  now?"  asked  Augustine. 

"The  case  is  that  I  can't  be  plagued  wilh  this  child  any 
longer  I  It's  pant  all  bearing;  flesh  and  blood  cannot  endure 
It !  Here,  I  locked  her  up  and  gave  her  a  hymn  to  study ; 
Bnd  what  does  she  do,  but  spy  out  where  I  put  my  key,  and 
has  gone  to  my  bureau  and  got  a  bonnet-trimming,  and  cut 
It  all  to  pieces  to  make  dolls' jackets  I  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it  in  my  life!" 

"  I  told  you,  couMU,"  said  Marie, "  that  you'd  find  out  that 
these  creatures  can't  be  broughtup  without  severity.  If  Iliad 
mjf  way  now,"  she  said,  looking  reproachfully  at  St.  Clare, 
"  I'd  send  that  child  out  and  liave  her  thoroughly  whipped ; 
I'd  have  her  whipped  till  she  couldn't  stand  I" 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  St.  Clare.  "  Tell  me  of  the  lovely 
rule  of  woman  I  I  never  saw  above  a  dozen  women  that 
wouldn't  half  kill  a  horse,  or  a  servant,  either,  if  they  had 
thHir  own  way  with  them ;  let  alone  a  man  I" 

"  There  is  no  use  in  this  shilly-shally  way  of  yours,  St. 
Clare !"  said  Marie.  "  Cousin  is  a  woman  of  sense,  and  she 
sees  it  now  as  plain  an  I  do." 

Miss  Ophelia  had  just  Ihe  capabilityof  indignation  that  be- 
longs to  the  thorough -paced  housekee|)er,  and  this  had  been 
pretty  actively  aroused  by  the  artifice  and  wastefulness  of 
the  child;  in  fiict,  many  of  my  hidy  readers  must  own  that 
they  should  have  felt  just  so  in  her  circumstances;  but 
Marie's  words  went  beyond  her,  and  she  felt  less  heat. 

"I  wouldn't  have  the  child  (reated  so  for  the  world,"  she 
saiil ;  "  but  I  am  sure,  Augustine,  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
I've  taught  and  taught;  I've  talked  till  I'm  tired;  I've 
whipped  her,  I've  punished  her  in  every  way  I  can  think  oi, 
»nd  still  she's  just  what  she  was  at  first." 
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"Come  here,  Tops,  you  monkey!"  said  St.  Clare,  callitiK 

tbe  child  up  to  him. 

Topey  came  up;  her  round,  hard  eyes  glittering  and  blink- 
ing with  a  mixture  of  apprehenrnveness  and  their  usual  odd 
drollery.  "  What  makes  you  behave  so  ?"  said  St,  Clare,  who 
could  not  help  beinf;  amused  with  the  child's  expression. 

"Specte  it's  my  wicked  heart,"  said  Topsy,  demurely; 
"Miss  Feely  says  so." 

"  Don't  you  see  how  much  Miss  Ophelia  has  done  For  you? 
She  says  she  has  done  everything  she  can  think  of." 

"Lor,  yea,  Mas'r!  old  Missus  used  to  say  so,  too.  Bhe 
whipped  me  a  heap  harder,  and  used  to  pull  my  har,  and 
knock  my  head  i^in  the  door ;  but  it  didn't  do  me  no  good  I 
I  Bpects,  if  they'a  to  pull  every  spear  o'  har  out  o'  my  head  it 
wouldn't  do  no  good,  neither— I's  so  wicked!  IawsI  I'b 
nothin'  but  a  nigger,  no  ways!" 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  to  give  her  up,"  said  Miss  Ophelia ;  "  I 
can't  have  that  trouble  any  longer." 

"  Well,  I'd  just  like  to  ask  one  question,"  said  St.  Clare, 

"What  is  it r 

"Why.ifyour  Oospel  is  not  strong  enot^h  to  save  one. 
heathen  child,  that  you  can  have  at  home  here,idl  to  youTBeIC 
what's  the  nse  or  sending  one  or  two  poor  missionaries  ofl 
with  it  among  thousands  of  just  such  7  I  suppose  this  child 
is  about  a  &ir  sample  of  what  thousands  of  your  heathen 
are." 

Miss  Ophelia  did  not  make  an  immediate  answer;  and 
Eva,  who  had  stood  a  silent  spectator  of  the  scene  Ihus  &r, 
made  a  silent  sign  to  Topsy  to  follow  her.  There  was  a  little 
glass-room  at  the  corner  of  the  verandah,  which  St.  Clare 
used  as  a  sort  of  reading-room ;  and  Eva  and  Topsy  disap- 
peared into  this  place. 

"  What's  Eva  going  about  now?"  said  St.  Clare;  "I  mean 

And  advancing  on  tiptoe,  he  lifted  up  a.  curtain  that  cov- 
ered the  glass-door,  and  looked  in.  In  a  moment,  laying 
his  finger  on  his  Wjm,  he  made  a  silent  gesture  to  Miss  Ophe- 
lia to  come  and  look.  There  sat  the  two  children  on  the 
floor,  with  their  side  faces  towards  them,  Topsy,  with  her 
■soal  airof  carelessdrotleryand  unconcern;  but  oppomte  to 
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her,  Eva,  her  whole  face  fervent  with  feeling,  und  teora  in 
lier  large  eyea. 

"  Vftmt  does  muke  you  bo  bad,  Topsy?  Why  won't  you 
try  and  l>e  good?    Don't  you  love  anybody,  Topay?" 

"Dunno  notbin'  bout  love;  I  lovee  candy  and  aich,  that's 
all,"  said  Topsy. 

"But  you  love  your  Mher  and  mother?* 

"  Never  had  none,  ye  know.    I  telled  ye  that.  Miss  Eva." 

"  Oh,  I  know,  said  Eva,  Budly ;  "  but  had  you  any  brother 
or  sister,  or  aunt,  or — " 

"No,  none  on  'em — never  had  nothin'  nor  nobody," 

"  Bttt,  Topey,  if  you'd  only  try  and  be  good,  you  might — " 

"  Couldn't  never  be  nothin'  but  a  nigger,  if  I  war  ever  so 
good,"  said  Topay,  "  If  I  could  be  skinned,  and  come  white, 
I'd  try  then," 

"But  people  can  love  you,  if  you  are  black,  Topey.  Miss 
Ophelia  would  love  you,  if  you  were  good." 

Topay  gave  a  short,  blunt  lough  that  was  her  common 
mode  of  eipreeeing  uicredulity. 

"Don't  you  think  so?"  said  Eva. 

"  No ;  she  can't  bar  me,  'cause  I'm  a  nigger— she'd  's  soon 
have  a  toad  touch  her!  There  can't  nobody  love  niggers. 
and  ni^era  can't  do  nothin'l  /  don't  care,"  said  Topay,  be- 
ginning to  whistle, 

"Oh,  Topey,  poor  child, /love  yon!"  aaid  Eva,  with  a  sud- 
den burst  of  feeling,  aud  laying  her  little  thin,  whit«  hand 
on  Topay's shoulder;  "I  lovo  you,  because  you  haven't  had 
any  fether,  or  mother  or  friends;  because  you've  been  a  poor, 
abusedchild!  Iloveyou,andlffantyoutobegood.  lam  very 
unwell,  Topay,  and  I  think  I  aha'n't  live  a  great  while;  snd 
it  really  grieves  mo  to  have  you  be  so  naughty.  I  wish  you 
would  try  to  be  good  for  my  sake — it's  only  a  little  while  I 
shall  be  with  you." 

The  round,  keen  eyes  of  the  black  child  were  overcast 
with  tears — large,  bright  drops  rolled  heavily  down,  one  by 
one,  and  felt  on  the  little  white  hand.  Yes,  in  that  moment 
a  ray  of  real  belief  a  ray  of  heavenly  love  had  penetrated 
the  darkneaa  of  her  heathen  soull  She  laid  her  head  dovn 
Oelween  her  knees,  And  wept  and  sobbed— while  the  beauti- 
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All  child,  bending;  over  her,  looked  like  the  picture  of  some 
bright  ai^^l  stooping  lu  reclaim  a  eitiner. 

"  Poor  Topey  I"  »iid  Eva,  "  don't  you  know  that  Jeius  loves 
ill  alike  ?  He  ia  jual  as  willing  to  love  you  an  me.  He  loves 
you  just  as  I  do^ouly  more,  becauM  he  is  better.  He  will 
help  you  to  be  good ;  and  you  can  go  to  heaven  at  last,  and  be  an 
SDgel  forever,  just  as  much  as  if  you  were  white.  Only  thinlc 
of  it  Top«y !  you  can  be  one  of  those  spirits  bright.  Uncle  Tom 
sings  about." 

"  0,  dear  Miss  Eva,  dear  Mies  Eva !"  said  the  child ;  "  I  will 
try;  I  never  did  care  nothin'  about  it  before." 

St.  Clare,  at  this  instant,  dropped  the  curtain.  "It  puts 
me  in  mind  of  mother,"  he  said  to  Miss  Ophelia.  "  It  is  true 
what  she  told  me ;  if  wo  want  to  give  sight  to  the  bUnd,  we 
must  be  willing  to  do  as  Chriet  did— eall  them  to  us,  ajid  put 
VUT  haadt  on  them." 

"I've  always  bad  a  prejudice  against  negroes,"  said  Miss 
Ophelia, "  and  it's  a  fkct,  I  never  could  bear  to  have  that 
child  touch  me;  but  I  didn't  think  she  knew  it." 

"  Trust  any  child  to  find  that  out,"  said  St.  Clare ;  "  there's 
DO  keeping  it  from  them.  But  I  believe  that  all  (be  trying 
in  the  world  to  benefit  a  child,  and  ail  the  Buhetantial  fovors 
you  can  do  them,  will  never  excite  one  emotion  of  gratitude, 
while  that  feeling  of  repugnance  remains  in  the  beart — it's 
a  queer  kind  of  a  &ct — but  eo  it  is." 

"Idontknow  how  I  can  help  it," said  Miss  Ophelia; 
"  they  nrt  disagreeable  to  me — this  child  ia  particular — how 
om  I  help  feeUag  so?" 

"  EvB  does,  it  seems." 

"  Well,  she's  eo  loving!  After  all,  though,  she's  no  more, 
than  Christ-like,"  said  Miss  Ophelia;  "  I  wish  I  were  like  her. 
She  might  teach  me  a  lesson." 

"  It  wonldn't  be  the  first  time  a  little  chUil  bas  been  used 
to  instmct  on  old  disciple,  if  it  'wre  so,"  said  St.  Clare. 

From  "  Vnck  Tom'i  Valm." 
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MARY^  DIMINUTIVE  SHEEP. 

Mary  posseeeed  a  diminutive  sheep, 

WtiOBe  external  covering  was  aa  devoid  of  color  as  the  con- 
gealed aqueous  fluid  which  ocoiHionailly  presents  insiiis 
lUDuntuble  barriers  to  railroad  travel  ou  the  Sierras; 

And  .everywhere  that  Mary  peregrinated, 

The  ';ivenile  Southdown  was  certain  to  get  up  and  get  right 
after  her. 


It  caused  the  other  youthlul  etudeuta  to  cachinnate  and  eky- 

fungle 
To  perceive  an  adolescent  mutton  in  an  edifice  devoted  to 

the  diaseminatioD  ofknowledge. 

And  BO  the  preceptor  ejected  him  Trom  the  interior. 
But  he  continued  to  roum  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
And  remained  very  compoMedly  in  (he  neighborhood 
Until  Mary  once  more  became  viiuble. 


The  preceptor  with  alacrity  responded. 


WAITING  BY  THE  GATE.— W.  C.  Bhtakt. 

Beside  a  moaaive  gateway  built  up  in  years  gone  by. 
Upon  whose  top  the  clouds  in  eternal  Hhadow  lie, 
While  streams  the  evening  BuiiHhine  on  quiet  wood  and  lea, 
I  stand  and  calmly  wait  till  the  hinges  turn  for  me. 

The  tree-tops  faintly  rustle  beneath  the  breeze's  flight, 
A  eofl  and  Hoolhing'sound,  yet  it  whispers  of  the  night ; 
I  hear  the  wood-thrueh  jjiping  one  mellow  descant  more, 
And  scent  the  flowers  that  blow  wlien  the  heat  of  day  is  o'er 

Behold  the  portals  open,  and  o'er  the  threshold,  now, 

There  steps  a  weary  one  with  a  [lale  and  furrowed  brow; 
His  count  of  years  is  full,  his  allotted  task  is  wrought; 
He  passes  to  his  rest  from  a  place  that  needs  him  not 
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I  mDBe  while  still  the  wood-thrush  eioga  down  the  goldea 

day, 
And  as  I  look  and  listeo  the  Badoees  wears  away. 

Aniin  the  bin^  turn,  and  a  youth,  departing,  throws 
A  look  of  longins  backward,  and  Horronfully  goes ; 
A  blooming  maid,  unbinding  the  rosea  Irom  her  hair. 
Moves  mournfidly  away  Irom  amidst  the  young  and  mir. 

Oh  glory  of  our  race  that  bo  suddenly  detays  I 
Oh  crimeou  flush  of  morning  that  durksns  as  we  gaxe  I 
Oh  breath  of  summer  bloBSoms  that  on  the  reBtless  air 
Scatters  a  moment's  sweetness  and  flies  we  know  not  wherel 

I  grieve  for  liie's  bright  promise,  just  shown  and  then  with- 
drawn; 
But  still  the  sun  shines  round  me :  the  evening  bird  sings  on. 
And  I  again  am  soothed,  atid,  beside  the  ancient  gate. 
In  tbe  soft  evening  sunlight,  I  calmly  stand  and  wait. 

Once  more  the  gates  are  opened ;  an  infant  group  go  out, 
The  sweet  smile  quenched  forever,  and  stilled  the  sprightly 

Oh  frail,  frail  tree  of  life,  that  upon  the  greensward  strows 
its  fair  young  buds  unopened,  with  every  wind  that  blowsl 

So  come  from  every  region,  so  enter,  side  by  side. 
The  strong  and  ikint  of  spirit,  the  meek,  and  men  of  pride. 
Btepsofeuth's  great  and  migntv,  between  those  pilkragray, 
And  prints  of  little  feet,  mark  tne  dust  along  the  way. 

And  some  approach  the  threshold  whose  looks  are  blank  with 

fear, 
And  some  whose  temples  brighten  with  joy  in  drawing  near, 
As  if  they  saw  dear  &ces,  and  utugbt  the  gracious  eye 
Of  Uim,  the  ainlesa  teacher,  who  came  for  us  to  die. 

1  mark  the  joy,  the  terror;  yet  these  within  my  heart, 
Can  neither  make  the  dreaa  nor  the  longing  to  depart; 
liid,  in  the  sunshine  streaming  on  quiet  wood  and  lea, 
I  stand  and  calmly  wait  till  tbe  hinges  turn  for  me. 


THE  BOOTBLACK. 

Here  y'are 7    Black  your  boots,  boaB, 

Do  It  for  jest  five  cents; 

Shine  'em  up  in  a  minute, — 

That  is  'f  nothin'  preventa 
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r  foot  right  on  tlicrc,  sir ; 
norii  ill 'a  Kinder  i.'old — 
Sorter  rough  on  a  fuller 
When  hiB  coat's  a  gettin'  old. 

Well,  yes— call  it  coat,  sir, 

Though  'taint  much  more'n  a  t«ai; 
Can't  get  myeelf  another — 

Aint  got  the  stamps  to  spare. 

Make  as  much  as  most  on  'em? 

That's  10;  but  then,  yer  see, 
They've  only  pot  one  to  <lo  for ; 

There's  two  on  ua,  Jack  and  me. 

ZRm  t    Why— that  little  feller, 

With  ft  double-up  sorter  back, 
Bittin'  there  on  the  grutin' 
Suuniu'  hi»(!e  If— that's  Jack. 

Used  to  be  round  sellin'  papers. 
The  cars  there  was  his  lay, 

But  he  got  shoved  off  the  platform. 
Under  the  wheels,  one  day; 

Yes,  the  conductor  did  it- 
Gave  him  a  reg'lar  throw — 

He  didn't  care  if  he  killed  him ; 
Some  on  'em  is  jutit  so. 

He's  never  been  all  right  since,  sir, 

Sorter  quiet  and  queer— 
Him  and  me  CO  together. 

He's  what  they  call  cashier. 

Troubled   I  giieM  not  much,  Mr. 

tii>mctime4  when  biz  gets  slack, 
I  don't  biiow  how  I'd  stand  it 

If 'twaan't  for  little  Jack, 

Why,  boss,  you  ou^^htto  hear  him, 

lie  says  we  needn't  care 
How  rou)ih  luck  is  <l<iwn  here,  sir, 

If  someday  we  git  u]>  there. 

All  done  now— how's  that,  sir? 

Shiue  like  a  piiir  of  lumps. 
Mornin'! — give  it  to  Jack,  sir, 

He  looks  atter  the  stam[«. 
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WILLY'S  GRAVE.— Edwim  Waugr. 

ing  gold ; 


fhe  frostv  wind  was  wuiling  wild  acrosa  .the  wintry  wold ; 
The  cioudkiu  vault  of  heavtin  was  bright  with  studs  of  gteair 


The  ancient  hamlet  seemed  asleep  beneath  the  etany  uky  ; 
A  little  river,  sheathed  in  ite,  came  gliding  gently  by ; 
The  grey  church,  in  the  graveyard,  where  the  "  rude  fure* 

athera  lay," 
Stood,  like  a  mother,  wailiog  till  her  children  came  from 

play. 

No  footstep  trod  the  tiny  town ;  the  drowej[  street  was  Btill, 
Savo  where  the  wandering  nigbt-wiiid  sang  its  requiem  wild 

and  shrill. 
The  siainless  snow  lay  thick  upon  thoee  quaint  old  cottage 


Each  village  home  was  dark  and  etill,  and  closed  was  every 

door; 
For  gentle  sleep  had  twined  her  arms  around  both  rii'h  and 

Save  in  one  little  cot,  where,  by  a  candle's  flickering  tay, 
A  childless  mother  sighing  sat,  and  combed  her  locks  of 
gray. 

Her  husband  and  her  children  all  were  in  the  last  eotd  bed. 
Where,  one  bv  one,  she'd  laid  them  down,  and  left  them 

with  the  dead; 
Then  toiling  on  toward!)  her  rest—a  lonely  pilgrim,  she — 
For  Qod  and  poverty  were  now  her  only  company. 

Upon  the  shadv  window-sill  a  well-worn  Bible  Iny; 
Against  the  wall  a  coat  had  hune  for  many  a  weary  day ; 
And  oil  the  stvinty  table-top,  with  crumbs  of  supper  strewn, 
There  stood,  beside  a  porringer,  two  little  empty  shoon. 

The  fire  was  waning  in  the  grate;  the  spinning-wheel  at 

rhe  cricket's  song  rang  loudly  in  that  lonely  woman's  nest, 
As,  with  her  napkin  thin  and  worn,  and  wet  with  many  a 

She  wiped  the  little  pair  of  tthoon  her  darling  u«ed  to  wear. 
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And  as  she  rouked  her  to  and  fro,  while  tears  came  dropiiing 

She  sightil  and  cried,  "Oh,  Willy,  love  1  these  little  empty 
ehoon I " 

With  gentle  hand  she  laid  them  by,  she  laid  them  by  with 

[i'or  Willy  he  was  in  his  grave,  and  all  her  thoughts  were 


A.  threadbare  cloak  she  wrapped  around  her  limbs  bo  thin 

and  uhill. 
She  left  her  lonely  cot  behind  whilst  all  the  world  was  still ; 


The  paJe,  cold  moon  had  climbed  alott  into  the  wolkin  blue, 
A  snow-clad  tree  across  the  grave  its  leafless  shadow  threw; 
And  us  that  mournful  mother  sat,  upon  a  mound  there  by, 
The  bitter  wind  of  winter  sighed  to  hear  her  wailing  cry  1 

"  My  little  Willy's  cowd  an'  stil!  I  He's  not  a  cheep  for  me ; 
Til'  last  leaf  has  dropt,  th'  last  tiny  leaf,  that  cheered  this 

withered  tree. 
Oh,  my  poor  heart  1  my  comfort's  gone ;  aw'm  lonely  under 

Ih'  Bky ! 
He'll  never  clip  my  neck  again,  an'  tell  me  not  to  cry ! 

"  Nipt,— nipt  i'th'  bud,  an'  laid  i'th'  dust,  my  little  Willy's 

And  a'  that  made  me  cling  to  life  lies  in  his  frosty  bed.— 
He's  gone!  He's  gone!  My  poor  bare  neesti  What's  a' this 

world  to  me? 
My  darlin'  lad !  aw'm  lonely  neaw !  when  mun  aw  come  to 

thee? 

"  He's  crept  into  his  last  dark  nook,  an'  left  me  pinin'  here; 
An'  never  moor  his  two  blue  e'en  for  me  mun  twinkle  cleiir. 
Hell  never  lisp  his  prayers  again  at   his  poor  mammy's 


The  Bnow-clad  yew-tree  stirred  with  peia,  to  hear  that  pLiin^ 

The  old  church  listened,  and  the  spire  kept  pointing  to  (h« 
aky; 
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With  kindlier  touch  the  bitter  niod  iilayed  iu  her  locks  of 

gray, 
A.nil  the  queenly  moon  apon  ber  bead  sbone  with  a  soft- 
Ciied  ray. 

She  roeo  to  leave  that  lonely  hed— her  heart  vas  grieving 

One  step  ehe  took,  and  tbcn  ber  tears  fell  (aster  than  before ; 
She  turned  and  gave  another  look, — one  lingering  look  she 

gave,— 
Then,  sighing,  lell  him  lying  in  bia  little  wintry  gmve. 


MR.  CAUDLE  AND  HIS  SECOND  WIFR 
Douot  AS  Jbbkold. 

When  3arry  Prettyman  saw  the  very  superb  funeral  of 
Mrs.  Caudle,— Prettyman  attended  as  mourner,  and  was  par- 
titularly  jolly  iu  the  coach, — be  observed  that  the  disconBo- 
lale  widower  showed,  that,  above  all  men,  be  knew  how  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  The  remnrk,  as  the  dear 
deceased  would  have  saiU,  was  unmanly,  brutal,  but  quite 
like  that  Pnitynutn.  The  Eame  scoffer,  when  Caudle  declared 
"he  sbould  never  cease  to  weep,"  replied,  "he  was  very 
sorry  to  hear  it;  for  it  miul  raise  the  price  of  onionH."  It 
was  not  enough  to  help  to  break  the  heart  of  a  wife;  no, 
the  savage  must  joke  over  its  precious  pieces. 

The  funeral,  we  repeat,  was  remarkably  handsome:  in 
Piettyman's  words,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfoctary. 
Oaudle  spoke  of  a  monument.  Whereupon  Frettymiui  sng^ 
gested  "  Death  gatherinis  a  nettle."  Ckodle— the  act  did 
equal  honor  to  his  brain  and  his  boBoiii— rejected  it. 

Mr.  Candle,  attended  by  many  of  hia  friends,  returned  to 
Ws  widowed  homo  in  tolerable  npirita.  Prettyman  said,  jo- 
uoaely  poking  bis  two  fingers  in  Caudle's  ribs,  that  in  a  week 
he'd  look  "  quite  a  tnlip."  Caudle  merely  replied,  be  could 
hardly  hope  it 

Prettyman'a  mirth,  however,  communicated  itself  to  the 
company;  and  in  a  very  little  time  !he  meeting  took  the  air 
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of  a  very  pleaflant  party.  Somehow,  Mibh  Prettyuuin  pre- 
sided at  the  teu-Uible.  Tltere  was  in  her  manner  a  cLann- 
iiij[  miiLture  uf  grui-e,  dignity  and  conhdence,— a  beautiful 
black  Bwan.  Prettyman,  by  the  way,  whispered  to  a  friend, 
that  there  wan  just  this  difference  between  Mre.  Caudle  and 
his  aister,^"  Mra.  Caudle  wua  a  great  goose,  whcreaii  Humh 
woo  1  little  dui:k."  We  will  not  swear  tliat  Caudle  did  nul 
overhear  the  words;  for,  as  be  resignedly  stirred  his  tea, 
he  looked  at  the  lady  at  the  bead  of  the  table,  smiled  and 
sighed. 

It  was  odd;  but  women  are  so  apt!  Miss  Prettyman 
seemed  as  Jaraiiiar  with  Caudle's  silver  tea-jx)t  as  wilh  her 
own  silver  thimble.  With  a  smile  upon  her  face — like  the 
butter  OD  the  muffins — she  handed  Caudle  bis  tea-cup. 
Caudle  would,  now  and  then,  abstractedly  cast  his  eyes  above 
the  mantle-piece.  There  was  Mrs.  Caudle's  portrait.  Where- 
upon Miss  Prettyman  would  say,  "  You  muut  take  comfort, 
Mr.  Caudle,  indeed  you  must."  At  length  Mr.  Caudle  re- 
plied, "  I  will.  Miss  Prettyman." 

What  then  passed  through  Caudle's  brain  we  know  not ; 
but  this  we  know :  in  a  twelvemonth  a:id  a  week  from  that 
ilay,  Surah  Prettyman  was  Caudle's  second  wife, — Mrs.  Cau- 
dle number  two.    Poor  thing  1 

Jfr.  OatuUe  brgint  lo  "  ihow  off  Ihe  fiend  tha^t  tn  him." 

"It  is  rather  eitrsiordinary,  Mrs.  Caudle,  that  we  have 
now  been  married  four  weeks,— I  don't  emctly  see  what  you 
have  to  sigh  shout, —an J  yet  you  can't  make  me  a  proper 
cup  of  tea.  However,  I  don't  know  how  I  should  expei-t  it. 
There  never  was  but  one  woman  who  could  make  tea  to  my 
taste,  and  she  is  now  in  heaven.  Now,  Mrs.  Candle,  let  me 
hear  no  crying.  I'm  not  one  of  the  people  to  be  melted  by 
the  tears  of  a  woman ;  for  you  can  all  cry— all  of  yon— at  a 
minute's  notice.  The  water's  always  laid  on,  and  down  it 
comes  if  a  man  only  holds  up  his  finger, 

"  Yon  didn't  tl.ink  1  tytiild  be  w  brutair  Thai's  it.  I«t  a 
man  only  speak,  and  he's  brutal.  It's  a  woman's  flret  duty 
lo  make  a  decent  (up  of  tea.  What  do  you  think  1  married 
f«u  for?    It's  bU  very  well  with  your  tambour-work  and 
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mxeh  tnunpeiy.    Tou  can  make  butterflies  on  kettle-holdera; 
tut  eaa  you  make  a  pudding,  ma'am  7    111  be  bound  not 

"  Of  course,  AB  uBual,  you've  given  me  the  comer  roll,  be- 
raiiae  you  know  I  hate  a  comer  roll.  I  did  think  you  must 
have  seen  that.  I  did  hope  I  ebould  not  be  obliged  to  speak 
nn  BO  paltry  a  subject;  but  it's  no  use  to  hope  to  be  mild 
with  you.    I  see  that's  hopeless. 

"  And  vbat  a  herringl  And  you  call  it  a  bloater,  I  sup- 
pose? Ha!  there  toot  a  woman  who  had  an  eye  for  a 
bloAter,  but — saiuted  creature  ! — she's  here  no  longer.  You 
wiAihtwatT  Oh,  I  understand  that,  I'm  sure,  if  anybody 
^uuld  wish  her  back,  it's — but  she  was  too  good  for  me. 
'  When  I'm  gone.  Caudle,'  she  used  to  say, '  then  you'll  know 
the  wife  I  was  to  you.'     And  now  I  do  know  iL 

"  Here's  the  eggs  boiled  to  a  stone  again  I  Do  you  think. 
Mis.  Caudle,  I'm  a  canary-bird,  to  be  fed  upon  hard  eggs? 
Don't  tell  me  about  the  lervatU.  A  wife  is  answerable  to 
her  husband  for  her  servauta.  It's  her  business  to  hire 
proper  people :  if  she  doesn't,  she's  not  fit  to  he  a  wife.  I 
find  tbe  money,  Mrs.  Caudle,  and  I  expect  you  to  find  the 
cookery. 

"  There  you  are  with  your  pocket-handkerchief  again, — 
the  old  flag  of  truce ;  hut  it  doesn't  trick  me.  A  pretty  honey- 
moonf  Honeymoon?  Noneensel  People  can't  have  two 
honeymoons  in  their  lives.  There  are  feelings — I  find  it 
now — that  we  can't  have  twice  in  our  existence.  There's  no 
making  honey  a  second  time. 

"  No :  I  think  I've  put  up  with  yonr  neglect  long  enough : 
and  there's  nothing  like  beginning  as  we  intend  to  go  on. 
Therefore,  Mrs.  Caudie,  if  my  tea  isn't  made  a  little  more  to 
my  liking  to-morrow— and  if  you  Insult  me  with  a  herring 
like  that^nd  boil  my  ^rgs  that  you  might  fire  'era  out  o( 
guns — why,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Caudle,  you  may  see  a  man  in  a 
passion.  It  takes  a  good  deal  to  rouse  me,  but  when  I  am 
up — I  say,  when  I  am  up — that's  all. 

"Where  did  I  put  my  gloves?  Tou  (ton'(  Jhwic  f  Of  t-oursa 
not:  you  know  nothing." 

'  ■~FiTe»d£  Sainit. 
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THE  UNBOLTED  DOOR.— 3Edwaiui  GABRBrr. 

A  care-worn  widow  Bat  alone 
Beside  her  fading  licarth; 
Her  silent  cottage  never  bean 
Tlie  rinainK  li\ugh  of  mirth. 
Sis  children  once  had  sported  there,  but  now  the  church- 
Fell  HOftljr  on  five  little  groves  that  vere  not  long  ^o. 

She  mourned  them  all  with  patient  love : 

But  since,  her  eyee  had  shed 
Fur  bitlerer  tears  than  those  which  dewed 

The  Gices  of  the  dead, — 
The  child  which  hud  been  spared  to  her,  the  darling  of  her 

The  wofui  mother  lived  to  irlBh  that  she  had  also  died. 

Those  little  ones  beneath  the  snow, 

She  well  knew  where  they  are; 
"Close  gathered  to  the  throne  of  God," 
And  that  was  better  for. 
But  when  she  saw  where  Katy  was,  she  saw  the  city's  slai^ 
The  painted  mask  of  bitter  joy  that  need  gave  sin  to  wear. 

Without,  the  snow  lay  thick  and  white ; 

No  step  hiid  (alien  there; 
Within,  she  sat  beside  her  fire, 
Each  thought  a  silent  prayer ; 
When  suddenly  behind  her  seat  unwonted  noise  she  heard. 
As  though  a  hesitating  hand  the  rustic  lutch  had  stirred. 

She  turned,  and  there  Ihe  wsnderer  stood 

With  snow-flakes  on  her  hair; 
A  tided  woman,  wild  and  norn, 
The  ghost  of  something  fair. 
And  then  upon  the  mother's  breast  the  whitened  head  "raa 

laid, 
''Can  God  and  you  forgive  me  all?  for  I  have  sinned,"  Bbe 

The  widow  dropped  upon  her  knees 

Before  the  failing  fire, 
And  thanked  the  Lord  whose  love  at  last 

Had  granted  her  desire ; 
The  daughter  kneeled  beside  her,  too,  teurs  streaming  film 

And  prayed,  "Ood  help  me  to  be  good  to  mother  er»  atae 
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They  did  not  talk  about  the  Bin, 

The  sliame,  the  bitter  woe; 
Tbey  spoke  about  those  little  graves 
And  things  of  long  ago. 
And  then  the  daughter  raisM  her  eyea  and  asked  in  tender 

"  Why  did  you  keep  yotir  door  nnbaired  when  you  were  all 
aloner 

"  My  phild,"  the  widow  said,  and  smiled 

A  smile  of  love  and  pain, 
"  I  keut  it  HO  lest  you  should  come 
Ana  turn  away  again  I 
I've  waited  for  yon  all  the  while— a  mother'a  1ov«  Is  true ; 
Yet  this  is  but  a  shadowy  type  of  His  who  died  for  jonl" 


THE  DIVER.— ScmLLBH. 


"  Oh,  where  is  the  knight  or  the  squire  so  bold, 
Ab  to  dive  to  the  howling  C'harvMiB*  below; 
I  cast  into  the  whirlpool  a  goblet  of  gold, 
■  And  o'er  it  already  the  dark  waters  liow: 
Whoever  to  me  may  the  goblet  briiijr, 
S)iall  have  for  his  guerdon  that  gifl  of  his  king." 

He  Hpoke,  and  the  cup  from  the  terrible  steep, 
That,  rugged  and  hoary,  hung  over  the  verge 

Of  the  enilleHS  and  measureless  world  of  the  deep. 
Swirled  into  the  maelBtrom  that  maddened  the  surge. 

"And  where  is  the  diver  bo  stout  to  go — 

I  ask  ye  again — to  the  deep  below  ?" 

And  the  knights  and  the  Rquires  tbat  gathered  around. 
Stood  silent^and  fixed  on  the  oi-enn  their  eyes; 

They  looked  on  the  dit^ma)  and  savage  profound, 
And  the  peril  cliilled  back  everv  thought  of  the  priie. 

And  tlirice  spoke  liie  mouarfh—  Tlie  cup  to  win, 

Is  there  never  a  wight  who  will  venture  in  T 

And  all  as  before  heard  in  silence  the  king — 
Till  &  youth,  with  an  aspect  uufearing  but  gentle, 

'Mid  the  tremulous  eqtiires,  stepped  out  from  the  nng. 
Unbuckling  hia  girdle  snd  domng  his  mantle ; 


two  rocki.Scylla  and  Chu^bdK  iliwrlb 
»l»»ii  Knlj  >nd  MdlT  ;  Njlh  fnn.ildnlili 
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Lo !  the  wave  that  forever  devours  the  wave, 

CoBlB  roariiiKly  up  the  Charj-bdts  again ; 
And,  ae  with  tne  swell  of  the  &t  thunder-boom, 
Kushee  foamiugly  forth  fhim  the  heart  of  the  gloom. 

And  it  bubbles  and  seethes,  and  it  hisses  and  roars, 
Aa  when  fire  ia  with  water  commixed  iind  contendinf ; 

And  the  spniy  of  its  wntth  (o  the  welkin  up-soars, 
And  flood  upon  flood  hurries  on,  never  ending. 


And  at  last  there  lay  open  (he  desolate  realm  I 

Throueh  the  breakers  that  whitened  the  waste  of  the 

Dark— <lark  yawned  a  cleft  in  the  midst  of  the  whelm, 

The  path  to  the  heart  of  lliat  Mhomless  bell. 
Round  and  round  whirled  the  waves— deep  and  deerter  stilt 

Like  a  gorge  through  the  inountainous  main  thunder  riven. 

The  jouth  gave  his  trust  to  his  Kakerl     Before 
That  path  through  the  riven  abyss  closed  again— 

Hark!  a  shriek  ftum  the  crowd  rung  aloft  from  the  Hh^re, 
And  behold  I  he  is  whirled  in  the  grasp  of  the  main  1 

And  o'er  him  the  breakers  mysteriously  rolled, 

And  the  giant-mouth  closed  on  the  swimmer  so  bold. 

O'er  the  Burfiice  grim  silence  lay  dark  and  profound. 
But  the  deep  from  below  murmured  hoUow  and  fell ; 

And  the  crowd,  as  it  hhndden^d,  lamented  aloud — 
"Gallant  youth  — noble  heart — £ire-thee-well,  fiire-the« 
well  I" 

And  still  ever  deepening  that  wail  as  of  woe. 

More  hollow  the  gulf  sent  its  howl  from  below. 

If  thou  shonld'st  in  tbo»«  wsteiB  thy  dindem  fling, 
And  cry,  "  Whn  may  Iind  it  shall  win  it,  and  wear;" 

God  wot,  though  the  prize  were  the  crowu  of  a  king— 
A  crown  al  such  ha7jirds  were  valued  too  dear. 

For  never  did  lipn  of  the  living  rcT«al, 

What  the  deeps  that  howl  yonder  in  terror concesL 
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Arain,  crashed  together  the  keel  and  the  mast, 

To  be  seen,  to»^  aloft  in  the  glp"  "f  the  waye. 
Like  the  growth  of  n  etonn  ever  louder  and  cltiarer, 
Grows  (he  rour  of  the  gulf  rising  nearer  and  nearer. 

And  it  hiibblen  and  xeethes,  and  it  hisses  and  roars, 

Aa  when  tire  in  with  wuter  Foinmixed  and  contending; 
And  the  spray  of  its  wmtfa  to  the  welkin  up-soars. 

And  flood  upon  flood  htirriea  on,  never  ending. 
And,  an  with  the  hwcH  of  the  fur  thundur-boom, 
Rushes  ruuringly  forth  from  the  heart  of  the  gloom. 
And,  lol  from  the  henrt  of  that  for  floatine  gloom, 

Whiit  fleams  on  tliu  darkness  so  uwanlike  and  white? 
Lo  I  an  arm  and  a  neck,  glaiicins  up  from  the  tomb  1 — 

They  battle^the  man's  with  the  element's  might. 
It  is  he— it  is  he!— in  his  left  hand  behold, 
Asa  sign — oso  joy  I— shines  the  goblet  of  gold  1 
And  he  breathM  deep,  and  he  brealhSd  long. 

And  he  greeted  the  heaveidy  light  of  the  day. 
They  gii/e  on  each  other — tliey  phont  as  they  throng — 

"  He  lives — lo  the  oi-ean  has  rendored  its  [ircy  I" 
And  safe  from  the  whirljKTol  and  free  from  the  grave. 
Comes  back  to  the  duytight  the  soul  of  the  brave. 
And  he  come«  with  the  crowd  in  their  clamor  and  glee. 

And  the  goblet  his  d.irinj;  h  ;m  won  from  the  water 
He  liftu  to  the  king  us  he  siiikn  on  his  knee  ; 

And  the  kine  from  her  maidens  has  beckoned  his  daughter 
She  pours  to  the  boy  the  bright  wine  which  Ihey  bring, — 
And  thus  spoke  the  diver — "  Long  life  to  the  kingl 


Nor  man  stretch  too  for  the  wide  mercy  of  Heaven  I 
Nevermore — nevermore  may  he  lift  from'  the  mirror, 
The  veil  which  la  woven  with  Nioht  and  with  TerbokI 
"  Quick  brightening  like  lightning — it  tore  me  along 

Down,  down,  till  the  gush  of  a  torrent  at  play 
In  the  rocks  of  ila  wilderness  caught  me— -and  strong 

As  the  wings  of  an  eagle  it  whirled  me  away. 
Vain,  vain  were  my  stniRKles — the  circle  had  won  me ; 
Round  and  round  in  its  dunce  the  wild  element  spun  me. 
"And  I  called  on  my  God,  and  my  God  heard  my  pray«r, 

In  the  strength  of  my  need,  in  the  gasp  of  my  breath— 
And  showed  me  a  crag  that  rose  up  from  the  lair, 

And  I  ching  to  it,  trembling — and  hiiflled  the  deathi 
Asd,  safe  in  the  pcrila  around  me,  behold 
On  the  spikes  of  the  cuial  thegoblet  of  gold. 
KKK* 
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"  Below,  Hi  the  foot  of  that  precipice  drear, 
IJpreAd  the  gloomy,  and  purple,  and  putbless  obscure! 

A  mlence  of  horror  tliat  slept  on  the  e»r. 
That  the  eye  more  appalled  might  the  horror  endure ! 

Salamanilcr— snake — dragon— vast  rejitilea  that  dwell 

In  the  deeji — coiled  about  the  grim  jawa  of  their  helL 

*'  Dark  crawled — glided  dark  the  unspeakable  Bwarma, 
Clumped  together  in  masBes,  miiwhupen  and  vast; 

Here  clung  and  here  bristled  the  tashioiileee  forma — 
Here  the  dark  moving  bulk  of  the  hammer-fixh  parsed; 

And  with  teeth  grinning  white,  and  a  menacing  motion, 

Weut  the  terrible  shark — the  hyena  of  ocean. 

"  There  I  hung,  and  the  awe  gathered  icily  o'er  me. 

So  Ikr  from  the  earth  where  man's  help  there  was  none  I 

the  one  human  thing,  with  the  goblins  before  me — 
Alone— in  a  loneness  no  ghaatly- Alonk  ! 

Fathom-deep  from  man's  eye  in  the  Hpeechlesa  profonndi, 

With  the  death  of  the  main  and  the  monsters  around. 


"Methouzht,  as  I  gazed  through  the  darkness,  that  now 
A  bund  red -limbed  creature  caught  sight  of  its  prey. 

And  darted — O  God  I  from  the  fHr-flaming  bough 
Of  the  corai,  I  swept  on  the  horrible  way  ; 

And  it  seized  me,  the  wave  with  its  wrath  and  its  roar, 

It  seized  me  to  aave, — King,  the  danger  is  o'er  I" 

On  the  youth  gazed  the  monarch,  and  marveled — quoth  he 


Never  jewfls  more  precious  shone  up  from  the  mine, — 
If  thou'lt  brin^  me  fresh  tidings,  and  venture  again, 
To  Bay  what  lies  hid  in  the  iniiermotl  main !" 

Then  outspake  the  daughter  in  lender  emotion, 
"Ah  I  father,  my  father,  what  more  can  there  rest? 

Enough  of  this  sport  with  the  pitiless  ocean — 
Helias  served  thee  as  none  would,  thyself  hast  confest 

If  nothing  can  slack  thy  wild  thirst  of  desire. 

Be  your  knighls  not,  at  least,  put  to  shame  by  the  squire  1" 


"  But  bring  back  that  gublet  again  to  my  eye. 

And  I'll  hold  thee  the  deareHt  that  rides  by  my  side; 
And  thine  arms  shall  embnu-e  us  thy  bride,  I  decree. 
The  maiden  whose  pity  now  plendeib  for  thee." 

In  his  heart  as  he  listened,  there  leaped  the  wild  joy— 
And  the  hope  and  the  love  through  his  eyes  spoke  in  flre^ 
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On  that  bloom,  on  that  blush,  gased,  delighted,  the  boy ; 

The  maiden  she  faints  at  the  feet  of  her  aire  1 
Here  the  guerdon  diviue,  there  the  danger  beneath ; 
He  resolves  I — To  the  strife  with  the  life  and  the  death! 


Fond  eyes  yet  are  tracking  the  spot  where  he  felt— 
They  come,  the  wild  waters,  in  tumult  and  throng, 
Bearing  up  to  the  cliff— roaring  back  as  before  ; 
Put  no  wave  ever  brings  the  lost  youth  to  the  ehore. 


GOOD-NIGHT,  PAPA. 


The  words  of  a  blue-eyed  child  as  she  kissed  her  chubby 
hand  and  looked  down  the  stairs, "  Good-night,  papa ;  Jessie 
sde  you  in  the  morning." 

It  came  to  be  a  settled  thing,  and  every  evening,  as  the 
mother  slipped  the  white  night-gown  over  the  plump  shoul- 
ders, the  little  one  stopped  on  the  Staira  and  sang  out, "  Good- 
night, papa,"  and  as  the  father  heard  the  silvery  accents  of 
the  child,  he  came,  and  taking  the  cherub  in  his  arms,  kissed 
her  tenderly,  vthile  the  mother's  eyes  filled,  and  a  swift 
prayer  went  up,  for,  strange  to  say,  this  man  who  loved  bis 
child  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  great  noble  nature,  had  one 
&alt  to  mar  his  manliness.  From  bis  youth  he  loved  the  - 
wine-cnp.  Genial  in  spirit,  and  with  a  fiiscination  of  man- 
ner that  won  him  friends,  he  could  not  resist  when  surround- 
ed by  his  boon  companions.  Thus  his  home  was  darkened, 
tbebeart  of  his  wif^  bruised  and  bleeding,  the  fiiture  of  his 
child  shadowed. 

Three  years  had  the  winsome  prattle  of  the  baby  crept 
into  the  avenues  of  the  father's  heart,  keeping  him  closer  to 
his  home,  butstill  the  htal  cup  was  in  bis  hand.  Alas  for 
frail  humanity,  insensible  to  the  calls  of  love !  With  unut* 
terable  tenderness  God  saw  there  was  no  other  way ;  this 
fitther  was  dear  to  him,  the  purchase  of  his  Bon ;  he  could 
not  see  him  perish,  and,  calling  a  swift  messenger,  he  said, 
'Bpeed  thee  to  earth  and  bring  the  babe." 
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"  Crood-night,  pspA,"  sounded  from  the  Btaire.  What  was 
there  in  the  voice?  whs  it  the  echo  of  the  mandate,  "  Bring 
toe  the  babo?" — &  ailveiy  plaintive  Bound,  a  lingering  music 
that  touched  the  bther's  heart,  aa  vhen  a  doud  crOBaee  the 
Buti.  "  Crood- night,  my  darling;"  but  hislipe  quivered  and 
his  broad  brow  grew  pale.  "IsJesMe  sick,  mother?  Her 
cheeks  are  flushed,  and  her  eyes  have  a  strange  light." 

"  Not  aidi,"  and  the  mother  stooped  to  kiss  the  flushed 
brow  i  "  she  may  have  played  too  much.    Pet  is  not  sick  7" 

"  Jessie  tired,  mamma ;  good-night,  papa ;  Jessie  see  you 
in  the  morning." 

"  That  is  all,  she  is  only  tired,"  said  the  mother  as  she  took 
the  small  hand.  Another  kiss  and  the  father  tumod  away ; 
but  his  heart  was  not  satisfied. 

Sweet  lullabies  were  sung ;  but  Jessie  was  restless  and 
could  not  sleep.  "  Tell  me  a  story,  mamma ;"  and  the  moth- 
er told  of  the  blessed  babe  that  Mary  cradled,  following 
along  the  story  till  the  child  had  grown  to  walk  and  play. 
The  blue,  wide  open  eyes  filled  with  a  strange  light,  aa  though 
she  saw  and  comprehended  more  than  the  mother  knew. 

That  night  the  &ther  did  not  visit  the  saloon ;  tossing  on 
bis  bed,  starting  from  a  feverish  sleep  and  bending  over  the 
crib,  the  long  weary  hours  passed.  Morning  revealed  the 
truth — Jessie  was  smitten  with  the  fever. 

"  Keep  her  quiet,"  the  doijtor  said ;  "  a  lew  days  of  good 
nursing,  and  she  will  be  all  right." 

Words  easy  said ;  but  the  lather  saw  a  look  on  the  sweet 
fiice  such  aa  he  had  seen  before.  He  knew  the  messenger 
was  at  the  door. 

Night  came.  "  Jessie  is  sick ;  can't  say  good-uiyht,  papa ;" 
and  the  little  clasping  fingers  clui^  to  the  fiither'a  baud. 

"OGod,  spare  her  I  I  cannot,  cannot  bear  itl"  was  wrung 
^m  his  suffering  heart. 

Days  passed ;  the  mother  was  tireless  in  her  watching. 
With  her  babe  cradled  in  her  arms  her  heart  was  slow  to 
Like  in  the  truth,  doing  her  best  to  solace  the  father's  heart; 
''  A  light  case  I  the  doctor  says.  Pet  will  soon  be  well." 

Calmly  as  one  who  knows  his  doom,  the  &ther  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  hot  brow,  looked  into  the  eyes  even  then 
covered  with  the  film  of  death,  and  with  all  the  strength  ol 
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bis  manhood  cried,  "  Spore  her,  0  God  i  spare  m  j  chUd,  and 
1  will  follow  thee." 

With  a  laat  painful  effort  the  parched  lipa  opened :  "  Jeaaie'B 
tooBick;can'tBiiygood-night,  papa— in  the  morning."  There 
woe  a  convolaive  ehudder,  and  the  clasping  fingers  relaxed 
their  hold ;  the  messenger  had  taken  the  child. 

Months  have  passed.  Jessie's  crib  stands  by  the  side  of 
her  Stther's  couch ;  her  blue  embroidered  dress  and  white 
hat  hai^  in  his  closet ;  her  boots  with  the  print  of  her  feet 
just  as  she  had  last  worn  them.,  as  sacred  in  his  eyes  as  they 
are  in  the  mother's.  Not  dead,  but  merely  risen  to  a  higher 
life ;  while,  sounding  down  from  the  upper  staitB, "  Good- 
n^ht,  papa,  Jessie  see  you  in  the  morning,"  has  been  the 
means  of  winning  to  a  better  way  one  who  had  shown  hira- 
*eif  Jeaf  to  every  former  call. 


REVERIE  IN  CHURCH.-Gbo.  A.  Bakib,  n. 

Too  early  of  course !    How  provoking  I 

I  told  ma  just  how  it  would  be. 
t  might  as  well  have  on  a  wrapper. 

For  there's  not  a  aoul  here  yet  to  see, 
rhere !  Sue  Delaplaine's  pew  is  empty, — 

I  declare  if  it  isn't  too  bad  I 
I  know  my  suit  cost  more  than  her's  did. 

And  I  wanted  to  see  her  look  mad. 
I  do  think  that  sexton's  too  stupid — 

He's  put  some  one  else  in  our  pew — 
And  the  girl's  dress  just  kills  mine  completely ; 

Now  what  am  I  going  to  do? 
The  psalter,  and  Sue  itin't  here  yet  I 

I  don't  care,  I  think  it's  a  sin 
For  people  to  get  late  to  service. 

Just  to  make  a  great  show  coming  in. 
Perhaps  she  is  sieli.  and  can't  get  here — 

She  said  she'd  a  headache  last  night. 
How  mad  she'll  be  after  her  fussing  F 

I  declare  it  would  serve  her  just  right. 


I  don't  thhik  you  need  be  so  proua 
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Of  that  bonnet  if  Virot  did  make  it, 

It's  horrid  fkst-lookiiiD;  and  loud. 
What  a  dreeel — for  a  ^rl  in  her  sensea 

To  KO  on  the  street  in  light  blue! — 
And  those  coat-eleeves — they  wore  them  last  Bnmmer- 

Doa't  doubt,  thou);h,  that  she  thinks  they're  new. 
Mra.  Gray'a  polonaise  was  imported —  ' 

So  dreiidful! — a  minlBler's  wife, 
And  thinking  so  much  about  fashion  I — 

A  pretty  example  of  life  I 
The  altars  dressed  sweetly — I  wonder 

Who  seat  those  white  flowers  for  the  fontl— 
Some  girl  who's  gone  on  the  aesistant — 

Don  t  doubt  it  was  Bessie  I^mont. 
JoBt  look  at  her  now,  little  humbug  I — 

So  devout — I  suppose  she  don't  knov 
That  she's  bending  ner  head  too  far  over 

And  tlie  end  oflier  switches  all  show. 
What  a  sight  Mrs.  Ward  is  this  morning] 

That  womau  will  kill  me  some  day, 
With  her  horrible  lilaca  and  c; ' 


Why  will  these  old  things  dress  so  gay  7 
And  there's  Jenny  Wells  with  Fred  "Tracy- 
She's  engaged  to  him  now — horrid  thing ! 
Dear  me !  I'd  keep  on  my  glove  sometimes. 

If  1  did  have  a  solitaire  ring  I 
How  can  this  girl  next  to  me  act  BO — 

The  way  that  she  turns  round  and  stares, 
And  then  makes  remarks  about  people  : — 

She'd  better  be  sayine  her  prayers. 
Oh.  dear,  what  a  dreadful  long  sermon ! 

He  must  love  to  hear  himself  talk  I 
And  it's  after  twelve  now,— how  provokingl 

I  wanted  to  have  a  nice  walk. 
Through  at  last.     Well,  it  isn't  so  dreadful 

After  all,  for  we  don't  dine  till  one ; 
How  can  people  any  church  is  poky  I — 

So  wicked!— I  think  it's  real  fiin. 

—SerUmer't  MtmUiiy. 


THE  RUIKS  OF  BABYLON.— HtsENBBrH. 

The  desert  was  my  dwelling,- and  I  stood 
Where  once  in  pride  of  power  stood  Babylon,— 
Ay,  fallen  Babylon !    That  pompous  queen 
Of  nations,  ruler  of  the  nniverwe ; 
&be  of  the  brazen  gates  and  loflicst  towen 
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Beared  on  her  mighty  walis  :  she  that  o'erlooked 
CHtisB  and  tribes  of  men,  and  Warrior  bands, 
VuiHuls  and  tributaries,  countleee  stores 
Of  weahh,  the  springs  of  glory  and  dominion 
Flawing  beneath  her  feet^— and  called  them  henl 
Here  van  her  throne : — Ama  I  how  desert  now. 
How  silent  is  the  scene  I    Still  as  the  grave, 
And  rightly  still, — for  'tis  a  deep  wide  grave, 
Holding  the  relicu  of  fallen  majesty  I 

Come  and  contemplate  1  come  and  read  the  fiite 
Of  &ilen  Babel,  on  her  sepulchre  1 
Here  are  a  thousand  hiUocks,  where  there  stood, 
Long  yeaie  ago,  a  thouwnd  palaces ; 
Here  are  long  mounds  of  ruin,  eti  etching  on 
Where  once  extended  Babel's  busy  streets. 
Thronged  in  tlieir  day  with  wealthy  citizens, 
Uercbants  from  other  lands,  captives  and  hw. 
Lords  of  the  east,  and  princely  visitors, 
Who  came  to  ^ze  on  mighty  Babylon. 
There  are  the  shapeless  ruins,  rising  high. 
And  sadly  showing  where  in  other  days 
The  fer-famed  gardens  of  great  Babel  rose. 
To  claim  the  wonder  of  the  universe. 
The  strong  huge  walls,  that  once  defied  her  foes, 
Long  leveled,  and  their  fragments  deeply  sunk. 
Are  now  but  fiiintly  traced  mid  broken  mounds. 
And  scattered  masses  spared  as  yet  by  time. 
Amid  these  ruins,  and  abovi>  them,  still 
Stands  one  stupendous  pile,  though  but  a  wreck, 
A  moldering  monument  of  what  it  was — 
And  this  wiu>  once  the  temple  of  great  Bel, 
Theidolof  Chaldea;  broken  now, 
Confounded,  and  forever  overthrown. 

Snch  now  ia  Babylon  1    A  dwelling-place 
For  heasls  and  monsters,  as  the  prophets  said; 
A  desert  where  the  owl  and  ostrich  meet. 
The  lion  stalks  in  gloomv  sovereignty. 
The  bittern  finds  a  marsh,  a  stagnant  pool. 
Left  by  the  floods  within  her  cavities : 
Serpents,  and  creeping  thinfp",  and  reptilea  now 
Dwell  in  the  caves  of  moldering  Babylon  I 

But  still,  amid  these  lone  and  awful  wrecks, 
These  poor  remains  of  glory  all  gone  by. 
In  solitude  and  silence  wanders  on 
The  great  Euph  rale  a— monarch  of  the  streams, 
Majestic,  sole  survivor,  still  the  same, 
Unhurt,  unchanged  by  all  the  woes  poured  out 
On  gnilty  Babylon  :— he  lives  like  one 
Left  of  a  mighty  race,  alone  and  sad. 
His  banks  ore  hoary  with  the  whistling  reeds. 
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Where  the  I  ■■      >        ■-.  '.    - 

And  weep  ft 

Hung  o'er  Ihe  Btream,  n'     „ 

Save  when  Hie  wind  swept  o'ei 

An<l  made  wild  muBic  as  the  captives  wept. 

And  these  are  all  that  tell  of  Babylon  f 
The  foot  of  man  hath  rarely  trodden  there, 
And  [lever  aUad.     These  tragments  scattered  lound. 
These  birds  and  savage  beasts,  this  solitude, 
Tbis  <leatb-like  stillnesa,  and  this  widowed  stream, 
All  witaesa  to  the  world  the  awful  &te 
Of  her,  whose  crimes  had  mounted  up  to  heaven, 
And  drawn  the  vengeance  down  which  seers  foretold, 
And  long  had  been  accomplished. — "She  shall  be — 
That  mighty  Babvlon,  Chatdea's  pride, 
Glorious  amon^  Ine  kingdoms  of  tlie  earth — 
No  more  inhabited  forever;  nor 
Shall  the  Arabian's  tent  be  ftuttened  there : 
Serpents  shall  fill  her  houses,  beasts  shall  roam 
Free  in  her  temples  and  wide  palaces ; 
They  that  pass  by  shall  hiss  at  all  her  piagues. 
And  ic  astonishment  exclaim,  'How  changed 
Is  Babylon !  how  lone  and  desert  now 
Among  the  nalioiis  f '    None  shall  build  her  up ; 
Forever  she  shall  lie,  wasted,  and  spoiled. 
And  desolate— the  Lord  hulh  spoken  it!" 


BEGINNING  AGAIN. 


ffben  sometimes  our  feet  grow  weaiy 

Oit  the  rutcged  hills  of  li^. 
The  path  stretching  long  and  dreary 

With  trial  an<l  labor  nfe, 
We  pause  on  the  upward  journey. 

Glancing  bsickward  o'er  valley  and  glen, 
And  sigh  with  an  infinite  longing 

To  return  and  "begin  again." 
For  behind  is  the  dew  of  the  morning 

With  all  its  freshness  and  light, 
And  before  am  doubts  and  shadows, 

And  the  chill  and  gloom  of  the  night; 
And  we  think  of  the  sunny  places 

We  jiusHed  so  rarelesuly  then, 
And  we  Kitfh.  "0  Father,  permit  m« 

To  return  and  begin  again." 
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We  think  ortUu  many  dear  onee, 

Wlioee  lives  touched  oura,  at  timea, 
Whose  loving  thoughts  and  smiles 

float  back  like  vesper  cbiiues; 
And  sadly  remember  Durdeiis 

We  might  have  lightened  then, — 
Ah,  gladly  would  we  eaee  them 

Cfuld  we  "  b^D  egaia  I" 

And  yet,  how  vain  the  ReekingI 
Idfe's  duties  press  all  of  us  on. 
And  who  would  shrink  from  the  btmlen, 


Or  sigh  fur  the  sunshine  that's  gone? 
And  it  may  be,  not  far  on  before  us, 

Wait  fiiirer  places  than  then; 
Our  paths  may  lead  by  still  waters, 

Though  we  may  not "  Ix^n  again." 

Yes,  upward  and  onward  fotever 

Be  our  path  on  the  hills  of  life! 
But  ere  long  a  radiant  dawning 

Wilt  glorify  trial  and  strife 
And  Our  Father's  hand  will  lead  uB 

Tenderly  upward  then,^ 
In  the  joy  and  nenre  of  the  better  world 

He'll  let  us  "  oegin  again." 


UGHTS  AND  SHADES.— Mrs.  HEitAia. 

The  gloomiest  day  hath  gleams  of  light, 
The  darkest  wave  hath  br^ht  foam  near  it; 

And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  night 
Some  solitary  star  to  cheer  it. 

The  gloomiest  soul  is  not  ail  gloom, 
The  saddest  hour  is  not  oJI  sadness; 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  darkest  doom 
There  shmes  some  lingering  beam  of  gladnM 

Despair  is  never  quite  despair. 
Not  life,  nor  death,  the  nitnre  closes ; 

And  round  the  shadowy  brow  of  care 
Will  hope  and  fiinny  twine  their  rose*. 
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THE  BUMPKIN'S  COURTSHIP. 

White  on  a  visit  to  a  relation  in  the  celebnited  city  o/ 
York,  I  was  acquainted  with  an  honest  &xmet  in  the  ne^h- 
borhood,  who,  liaving  reeided  there  from  a  youth,  was  re- 
spected, and  admitted  into  the  society  of  most  of  the  couDtiy 
gentlemen.  He  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  hoiise  of  my 
DDcle;  and  his  conversation,  teeming  with  merry  stories 
which  served  to  delight  the  ear  at  the  expense  of  oitr  Rides, 
told  in  his  simple,  unadorned  manner,  could  not  but  render 
Kis  society  agreeable  to  me. 

Honest  old  Farmer  Burton  had  an  only  son,  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  forty  without  entering  isto  the  matri- 
monial state ;  he  was,  in  &ct,  ae  true  a  picture  of  a.  country 
bumpkin  as  ever  graced  a  pitchfork.  One  day  our  discourse 
happening  to  turn  upon  the  said  bumpkin,  I  expressed  my 
surprise  that  he  should  never  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
get  married.  "  Why,"  said  the  former,  "  it  be  not  the  feu'f 
o'  his  &ce,  I  reckon ;  for  he  be  as  pratty  a  lad  as  here  and 
there  be  one  ;  eea,  an'  ho  ha'  had  his  chances,  by  my 
feekins  I  and,  had  he  been  as  'cute  as  mysen,  he  nught  ha' 
fasd  a  buxom  lass,  with  no  little  o'  money  either."  This  es- 
cited  my  curiosity;  and  I  requested  the  fanner  to  acquaint 
me  with  the  particulars,  which  he  did  as  follows ; 

"  You  mun  know,  that  my  eon  used  to  work  wi'  me  in  the 
field;  that  is,  he  drivett  plough,  sowed,  and  reaped,  and  all 
other  'cultural  works  loike ;  and  a  steady,  hard-working  lad 
he  wur  too ;  till  all  on  a  sudden  he  becomed  lazy  loike,  and 
wouldn't  work  at  all.  So  I  couldn't  tell  what  to  make  on'f. 
if  I  snubbed  un  'twere  all  the  same ;  and  so  at  last,  thinks  I 
to  mysen,  111  apeak  to  un  about  it  calmly  loike ;  an'  so  I  did, 
and  ait  un  what  wur  the  matter  wi'  un ;  and  so  says  he, 
'  Why,  I  dosent  know  disactly,  he,  he,  he  I  but  ever  sin- 1 
ha'  seed  Molly  Grundy  at  our  village  church,  feather,  I  ha' 
felt  all  over  in  sic' conflagration  loike,  he,  he,  he  1'  'Why, 
yo  beant  in  love,  be  ye?'  'Why,  he,  he,  he!  I  can't  say 
for  sartin ;  haply  I  mought;  but  dang  my  buttons,  feather! 
if  I  dosen't  think  Molly  bees  in  love  wi'  I,  he,  he,  he  1 '  'Be 
eheT'says  I:  'odds  dickens!  then  you  mun  mind  your  p's 
and  q's,  lad ;  for  she  hu'  money.    But  did  she  speak  to  ye  I' 
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'  Em ;  to  be  enre  she  did,  and  eaid  I  wur  a  prattjr  lad,  be,  he, 
he!'  'And  what  answer  did  you  make  7'  '  Why,l — I — la'fl'' 
'  Ah,  but,'  eaJd  I, '  you  should  hn'  made  love  to  her.'  '  But  I 
doD't  know  how,  feather:  whatbe  I  to  eayr  '  Why,  I'll  tell 
ye.  When  you  Bee  her  a^n,  you  thus  address  her :  0  thou 
most  iacomparable  of  thy  sex!  Thy  eyes  of  diamond  Ught 
have  pierced  my  heart's  core ;  thy  cheeks  are  carnation  red ; 
thy  lipe  like  coral,  thy  alabaster  ekin,  thy  teeth,  good  lack  1 
—and  graceful  mien,  have  scorched  and  burned  up  all  the 
particles  of  my  heart.  Deign,  then,  to  dispense  thy  passions 
to  me  alone,  thy  &ithfiil  swain,  who  is  this  moment  ready 
to  eapouae  thee,  thou  irresistible  and  adorable  womau I '" 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  and  did  he  aay  so  7" 

"  Why,  no,"  said  the  larmer :  "  a  sad  blunder  he  nuide  on 
it,  all  through  his  being  no  scholard ;  and  lost  both  his  sweets 
heart  Molly,  and  ber  money  into  the  bargain.  When  he  got 
to  Molly  Grundy's,  he  dropped  on  both  knees,  scratched  his 
head,  and  thus  began  : — 

"  *  0  Molly  Gniiidy  I  feather  ha'  sent  I  here  to  dreas  ye.  O 
thou  most  unbearable  of  my  sei  1  Thy  eyea  of  light  have 
pierced  my  heart  sore;  thy  cheeks  are  tarnation  red;  thy 
lipe  like  mackerel,  thy  plaster  skin,  thy  teeth  bo  black  and 
hateful  and  mean, — hare  scorched  and  burned  up  all  the  arti- 
cles of  my  heart.  Feign,  then,  to  expend  thy  iiaasion  on 
me  alone  thy  hateful  swine,  who  is  this  moment  ready  to 
spouse  thee,  thou  detestable  and  deplorable  'ooman  I ' " 

"  Molly  Grundy  no  sooner  heard  bis  speech,  than  she  took 
up  a  long  hair  broom,  wopped  poor  Robin  onto'  the  house; 
and  he  has  never  been  able  to  get  s  wife,  or  bad  couraga 
enough  to  make  love  to  another  woman  since.'' 


THE  MISER.— Geoeob  W.  Cunm. 

An  old  man  sat  bv  a  fireless  hearth. 
Though  the  night  was  dark  and  chill, 

And  mournfully  over  the  frozen  earth 
The  wind  sobbed  loud  and  shrill. 
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A  rueh-ligbt  was  casting  its  fitful  glare 

O'er  the  damp  and  dingy  walls, 
Where  the  lizard  hath  made  hia  slimy  lair. 

And  the  venomous  sjiider  crawls ; 
But  the  meanest  thing  in  this  lonesome  room 

Was  the  mitser  worn  and  bare, 
Where  he  ant  like  a  ghost  in  an  empty  tomb. 

On  his  broken  aiid  only  chair. 

He  had  bolted  the  window  and  barred  the  door, 

And  every  uook  had  scanned; 
And  felt  the  Astening  o'er  and  o'er. 

With  his  cold  and  skinny  hand  ; 
And  yet  he  sat  gazing  intently  round, 

And  trembled  with  silent  fear. 
And  started  and  shuddered  at  every  sonnd 

That  fell  on  his  coward  ear. 

"Ha.  ha!"  lauijhed  the  miser:  "I'm  safe  at  Uat, 

From  this  night  so  cold  and  drear, 
From  the  drenching  rain  and  driving  blast. 

With  my  gold  and  treasures  here. 
I  am  cold  and  wet  with  the  icy  rain. 

And  my  health  is  bad,  'tis  true; 
Yet  if  I  enould  light  that  fire  again, 

It  would  cost  me  a  cent  or  two. 

"  Bat  I'll  take  a  sip  of  the  precious  wine: 

It  will  banish  my  cold  and  fears : 
It  was  given  long  since  by  a  friend  of  mine^ 

I  have  kept  it  for  many  years." 
80  he  drew  a  flask  from  a  mouldy  UOOk, 

And  drunk  of  itu  ruby  tide ; 
And  his  eyes  grew  briabt  with  each  draught  he  l«ok. 

And  his  bosom  swelled  with  pride. 

"  Let  me  see :  let  me  see !"  said  the  miser  then, 

''  Tis  some  eisCy  years  or  more 
Since  the  hs ^ — 

To  heap  u,  ...-„..  -..  .^    .  . . 
And  well  have  I  s|>ed  with  my  ai 

As  my  crowded  clie.st  will  show : 
I've  more  than  wottld  ransom  a  kingdom's  spoil, 

Or  an  emperor  could  bestow." 

He  turned  to  an  old  worm-eaten  chest, 

And  cautiously  rallied  the  lid, 
And  then  it  shone  like  the  clouda  of  the  west, 

With  the  snn  in  their  splendor  hid : 
And  gem  after  gem,  in  precious  store. 

Are  raised  with  exulting  smile : 
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Why  cornea  the  Bush  to  hia  pallid  brow. 

While  his  eves  like  his  diamonds  shineT 
Why  writhea  ne  thiisin  euch  torture  now? 

What  was  there  id  the  wine? 
He  strove  his  lonely  Heat  to  gain ; 

To  crawl  to  his  nest  he  tried ; 
But  finding  his  efforts  all  in  vain, 

He  clasped  hia  gold,  And— died. 


THE  OLD  HOUSE  IN  THE  MEADOW. 

It  stands  in  a  sunny  meadow, 

The  house  so  mossy  and  brown. 

With  its  cumbrous  old  stone  chimneys. 

And  the  gray  roof  sloping  down. 

The  trees  fold  their  green  arms  round  it — 

The  trees  a  century  old, — 
And  the  winds  go  chun ting  through  thetn, 

And  the  sunbeams  drop  their  gold- 

The  cowslips  spring  in  the  marshes. 

The  rosea  bloom  on  the  hill, 
And  beside  the  brooli  in  the  pasture 
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The  herds  go  feeding  at  will 

Their  children  ha,ve  gone  and  lell  them; 

Thev  sit  in  the  sun  alone ; 
And  tne  old  wife's  ears  are  felling. 

As  she  harks  to  the  well-known  tonfl 

That  won  her  heart  in  her  girlhood,- 
That  has  soothed  her  in  many  a  car« 

And  praises  her  now  for  the  bnghtneaa 
Her  old  fiice  used  to  wear. 

She  thinks  again  of  her  bridal- 
How,  dressed  in  her  robes  of  white. 

She  stood  by  her  fray  young  lover, 
In  the  morning's  rosy  light. 

Ohl  the  morn  is  aa  rosy  as  ever, 
But  the  rose  from  her  cheek  is  fled : 

And  the  sunshine  still  in  golden. 
But  it  &lls  on  a  silvery  head. 
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And  tlie  girlhood  dreams,  once  VHiiished, 
Come  tniuk  in  bcr  winter  time,' 

Till  ber  feeble  puUes  tremble, 
With  the  tbnll  of  Bpring-tinie's  prime. 

And  looking  forth  from  the  window, 
She  thinlu  bow  the  trees  have  grown— 

Since,  clad  in  her  bridal  whiteness, 
She  crossed  the  old  door-atone. 

Though  dimmed  her  e^e's  bright  amra, 
And  dimmed  her  hair's  young  gold, 

The  love  of  her  girlhoi>d  plighted 
Haa  never  grown  dim  or  old. 

They  sat  in  peace  in  the  -sunshine 

Tul  the  day  waa  almost  done, 
And  then  at  its  clui^,  an  angel 

Stole  over  the  threshold  stone. 
He  folded  their  hands  together- 
He  touched  their  eyelids  with  balm, 
And  their  last  breath  Uoateil  outward. 

Like  the  close  of  a  solemn  paalm. 
like  a  bridal  pair  they  traversed 

The  unseen  niystitiil  road, 
That  leads  to  the  beautiful  city 

Whose  builder  and  maker  ia  God. 
Perhaps,  in  that  mimcle  coimtry, 

Thev  will  give  her  her  lost  youth  back, 
And  the  howera  of  the  vanished  spring-time 

Will  bloom  iu  the  spirits  track. 
One  draught  from  the  living  waters 

Shall  call  back  his  manhood  prime: 
And  eternal  years  shall  measure 

The  love  that  outlattted  time. 
But  the  shapes  that  they  left  behind  them, 

The  wrinkles  and  silver  hair — 
Hade  holy  to  us  by  the  kisses 

The  angel  had  printed  there — 
We  will  hide  awa^  'neath  the  willows, 

When  the  day  is  low  in  the  west. 
Where  the  sunumuns  cannot  find  them, 

Nor  the  winds  disturb  their  rest. 
And  we'll  Buffer  no  tell-tale  tombstone. 

With  its  age  and  dale  to  rise 
O'er  the  two  who  are  old  no  longer. 

In  the  Father's  house  in  the  skieo. 
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TRUE  AND  FALSE  GLORY.-D.  C-  Eddt. 

The  world  ascribed  to  Napoleon  great  and  noble  quali- 
ties. His  banner  waved  in  triuiDph  over  many  a  bloody 
field ;  carnage,  and  &miiio,  and  death  attended  hia  steps, 
and  like  the  genius  of  evil,  he  stnlked  abroad.  He  was 
doubtless  a  splendid  general  and  a  brilliant  emperor ;  but 
the  child  who  wandered  over  the  Geld,  after  hia  most  trL 
Qinphant  chai^,  and  moiatened  with  water  the  lips  of  the 
dying  soldiers  there,  was  far  more  exalted  in  the  scale  of 
being  than  was  the  plumed  and  epauletted  chieftain. 

Kelson  was  a  skillful  officer,  and  died,  as  the  world  says, 
"  in  all  hia  glory."  His  banner  was  his  shroud,  the  roar  of 
cannon  was  hia  dirge,  and  the  shout  of  victory  wae  his  re- 
quiem. In  the  list  of  naval  heroes  his  name  stands  fore- 
most, and  they  who  love  the  navy  have  learned  to  honor 
him.  But  the  poor  sailor  who,  a  few  months  since,  in  yon- 
der city,  braved  the  flre,  and  at  the  risk  'of  his  own  life 
saved  a  mother's  only  child,  gained  a  truer  glory  tlian  ever 
shone  around  the  victories  of  the  famous  admiral. 

How  false,  how  unjust  the  estimate  which  the  world 
places  upon  thd  actions  of  menl  Hti  who  dies  upon  the 
battle-Seld— who  nisliee  to  strife  and  carnage— whose  hands 
are  dripping  with  human  gore — is  a  man  of  honor  I  Parlia- 
ments and  senates  return  him  tbanlcs,  and  whole  nations 
unite  in  erecting  a  monument  over  the  spot  where  rest  hie 
remains.  But  he  whose  task  it  is  to  dry  up  the  stream  of 
blood — to  mitigate  the  anguish  of  earth— to  lift  man  up,and 
make  him  what  God  designed  him  to  be — dies  without  a 
tongue  to  speak  hia  eulogy,  or  a  monument  to  mark  his  fall. 

If  you  would  show  yourself  a  man  in  the  truest  and 
noblest  sense,  go  not  to  yonder  tented  field,  where  death 
hovers,  and  the  vulture  feasts  himself  upon  human  victims  I 
Go  not  where  men  are  carving  monuments  of  marble  to  per- 
petuate names  which  will  not  live  in  our  own  grateful  mem- 
ory! Go  not  to  the  dwellings  of  the  rich!  Go  not  to  the 
palacesof  kings!  Go  not  to  the  halls  of  merriment  and 
pleasure!  Go  rather  to  the  poor  and  the  helpless.  Goto 
the  widow,  and  relieve  her  woe.  Go  to  the  orphan,  and 
apeak  wonis  of  comfort.  Go  to  theloat,  and  save  him.  Go 
to  the  follen,  and  raise  him  up.  Go  to  the  sinner,  and  whi» 
per  In  bis  ear  words  of  eternal  life. 
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THE  OLD  MAN  IS  THE  WOOD. 

There  was  an  oUl  man  who  hved  ia  the  wood, 

As  you  shall  plainly  Bee, 
He  thoueht  he  uuulU  do  more  work  in  a  day 

Than  hia  wife  i»uld  do  in  three. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  the  old  woman  said, 

"  And  if  you  will  allow, 
You  ahall  ^y  at  home  to-day. 

And  I'll  go  follow  the  plough. 

"  And  yon  must  milk  the  tiny  cow, 

Leet  ahe  ahouldgo  drv; 
And  you  must  feed  the  little  pigs 

That  a«  within  the  aty. 

"  And  you  must  watch  the  speckled  ben, 

Lest  she  should  go  astray ; 
Dot  foivetting  the  apool  of  yarn 

That!  Bpin  every  day.*' 

The  old  woman  took  her  Htick  in  her  hand. 

And  wi;nt  to  follow  the  ]>lough ; 
Tixa  old  man  pu'  the  tiail  on  hia  head, 

And  went  to  milk  the  cow. 

But  Tiny  she  winced,  and  Tiny  she  flinched. 

And  Tiny  ^lie  t08He<l  her  nose, 
And  Tiny  HJie  (tave  him  a  kick  on  the  shin, 

Till  the  blood  ran  down  to  his  toes. 

And  ft  "ho.  Tiny!"  anda"lo,  Tiny!" 
And  a  "  pretty  little  cow  stand  Btill  f 

And  "  if  ever  I  milk  you  a^n,"  he  said, 
"  It  shall  be  against  my  will." 

And  then  he  went  to  feed  the  pigs 

That  were  within  the  sty; 
He  knocked  hia  uone  afcainst  the  ahed, 

And  made  the  blood  to  fly. 

And  then  he  watched  the  speckled  ben. 

Lest  ehe  should  go  astray ; 
But  he  quite  forjiot  the  spool  of  yam. 

That  hie  wife  spun  every  day. 

And  when  the  old  woman  came  home  at  nigb^ 

He  said  he  could  plainly  see. 
That  his  wife  could  do  more  work  in  a  day 

Than  be  could  do  in  three. 
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And  then  he  said  how  veil  she  plou^ed 
And  made  the  fiirrowB  even — 

Boid  bia  wife  could  do  more  worli  in  a  daj 
Than  he  could  do  in  eeven. 


TWO  LOVES  AND  A  UFE.— Wiluam  Sawyee. 


To  the  scaffold's  foot  she  came : 
Leaped  her  black  eyes  into  flame, 
Boee  aud  fell  her  panting  breaBt,— 
There  a  pardon  closely  pressed. 

She  had  heard  her  lover's  doom. 
Traitor  death  and  ahameful  tomb,— 
Heard  the  price  upon  hie  head, 
"  I  will  Bave  him,   she  had  said. 

"  Blua-eyed  Annie  loves  bim  too. 
She  will  weep,  but  Ruth  will  do; 
Who  should  save  him,  sore  distress'd. 
Who  but  she  who  loves  him  beat?" 

To  the  scaffold  now  she  came. 
On  ber  lips  there  rose  his  name,*— 
Bose,  and  yet  in  silence  died,— 
Annie  nestled  by  his  side. 

Over  Annie's  face  he  bent, 
Bound  her  waist  his  Qngers  went ; 
"Wife"  he  called  her— called  her  "wifti" 
Simple  word  to  coet  a  life ! 


But  she  coldly  turned  away:- 
"  He  has  sealed  bis  traitor  gtte, 
I  can  love,  and  I  can  bate." 

"  Annie  is  his  wife,"  they  said. 
"Beit  wife,  then,  to  the  dead; 
Since  the  dyiiip  she  will  mate : 
1  can  love,  and  I  can  hate ! " 

"  What  their  sin  ?    They  do  but  lov»; 
Let  this  thouiibt  thy  bMom  move." 
Came  the  jealous  answer  straight,— 
'I  can  love, and  I  can  hatel" 
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"  Mercy ! "  still  Ihey  cried.    But  ehe : 
"  Who  hag  mercy  upon  me7 
Who  7     My  Ufe  iB  desolate— 
I  can  love,  and  I  can  hate  I " 

From  the  scaffold  stain  she  went. 
Shouts  the  noonday  silence  rent, 
All  the  air  was  quick  with  cries, — 
"  See  the  traitor'    see,  he  dies  I " 

Back  she  looked,  with  stifled  scream, 
Baw  the  axe  upswinging  ^leam: 
All  her  woman's  anger  rtted. — 
"From  the  king!"  she  &intly  cried — 

"  From  the  king.     His  name — behold ! " 
Quick  the  piin^liment  she  unrolled: 
Riused  the  axe  in  upwaid  swing, — 
"He  is  pardoned  I"    "Live  the  iLingl" 

Glad  the  cry,  and  loud  and  long; 
Ail  about  the  scaffold  throng, — 
There  entwining,  fold  in  fold, 
Baveu  tresses,  locks  of  gold. 

Tliere  against  Ruth's  tortured  breast 

Annie's  tearful  face  it  presned, 

While  the  white  lips  murmuring  move — 

"  I  can  hate— but  I  can  love  I " 


THE  LIGHT-HOUSE.— TnoMAs  Hoorb. 

The  scene  was  more  beautiful  for  to  the  eye, 

Than  if  day  in  its  pride  had  arrayed  it: 
The  land-breeze  blew  mild,  and  the  asure-arched  skj 

Looked  pure  as  the  spirit  that  made  it: 
The  murmur  rose  soft,  as  I  silently  gaied 

On  the  shadowy  waves'  plavful  motion, 
From  llie  dim  distant  hill,  'till  the  light-house  fire  blaied 

Like  a  star  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

No  longer  the  jov  of  the  sni I or-boy'a  breast 
Was  heard  in  Iiis  wildly-breathed  numbers; 

The  sea-bird  had  Hown  to  hpr  wnve-Kirdled  nest, 
The  fisherman  sunk  to  his  slumbers: 
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One  moment  I  looked  from  the  hill's  ^ntle  elope, 
All  hushed  was  the  billows'  commotion, 

ADd  o'er  them  the  lighl-house  looked  lovely  as  hope, — 
That  star  of  life'a  tremulous  ocean. 

The  lime  is  long  pant,  and  the  scene  is  ft&r, 

Yet  when  my  iieiid  resta  on  ila  pillow. 
Will  memory  wime times  rekindle  the  star 

That  blazed  on  the  breast  of  the  billow : 
111  life's  dosing  hour,  when  the  trembliiig  soul  flies, 

And  death  stilU  the  heart's  last  emotion  ; 


Oh,  then  may  the  seraph  of 
Like  a  star  on  elernity'd  o< 


eternity's  oeean  [ 


LOCHIEL'S  WARNING.— Thomas  Caupbell. 

on  U»  (Wd  oc'cnUoilM.  '    a         or  »  onu, 

&er.    Lochiel,  Lochiel,  beware  of  the  day 
Wiieu  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  bottle  amyl 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  siifht, 
And  the  ulana  of  Cullodeu  are  ecatlered  in  %lit ; 
They  rally,  they  bleed,  fur  their  kinf^lom  and  crown, 
Woe,  woe,  to  the  riders  that  tmmjite  them  duwn  ! 
Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain. 
And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  trod  tu  the  jilain. 
But  hark!  through  the  fii^t  flashing  lightning  of  war. 
What  Bleed  to  the  desert  flies  fmntiij  and  tari 
Tis  thine,  0  Glenullin !  whose  bride  shall  await. 
Like  a  love-l^ted  watch-Are,  nil  ni|;bl  at  the  gate. 
A  steed  <K>mes  at  morning  :  no  rider  is  Ihere ; 
But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  Mjtn  of  despnirl 
Weep,  Albin!  to  death  and  oiplivity  led  I 
Oh,  weep!  but  thy  tears  oinnol  number  the  dead; 
For  ft  merciless  sword  on  Cnll.iden  shall  wave— 
Culloden.  that  reeka  with  the  blood  of  the  brave ! 

Lorhkl.    Go  preach  to theeoward.thoudeath.tellingseerl 
Or,  if  (Tory  Cnlloden  so  dreadful  appear, 
I>r8W,  dotard,  around  thy  i>]d  wavering  sight. 
This  mantle,  to  covrr  the  phantoms  of  fright ! 

Serr.     Ha!  laugh'st  thou.  Lochiel.  my  vision  toBcorn? 
Proud  binl  of  the  mounfciin.  thy  plume  shall  be  torn! 
Say,  nished  the  bold  eaele  exultinely  forth 
Prom  his  home  in  the  <l;<rk-rol1ing  clouds  of  the  North? 
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l>i !  the  death-shot  of  foetnen  out-Bpeedinji,  he  rods 
Oompunionless,  bearing  dent  ruction  abroad ; 
But  down  let  him  stoop,  from  liix  havoc  on  high  I 
Ah  1  home  let  him  speed,— for  the  spoiler  is  tiigh. 
Why  flames  the  (ar  summit  ?    Why  shoot  to  the  bkst 
Those  embers,  hke  stare  from  the  nrmament  cast? 
Tis  the  fire-shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  hia  eyry,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven. 
0  crested  ijochiel  I  the  peerless  in  might, 
VVhose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements'  height. 
Heaven's  fire  ia  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  burn ; 
Return  to  thy  dwelling  I  all  lonely  return  I 
For  the  blackneaa  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood. 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famishing  brood  I 

Lochid.    False  wizard,  avaunt  I  I  have  marvhaled  my  cla 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand, — Iheir  bosoms  are  one  I 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  hiood  and  their  breath. 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  thehurveat  of  death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  ahock  I 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  the  rock  I 
But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause, 
When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  drawsl 
When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
Clanranald  the  daimtlesB,  and  Monty  the  proud. 


All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  turtan  array- 

Seer.    Lochiell  Lochiel!  beware  of  the  day 

For  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal. 

But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal, 


Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

I  tell  thee,  Culloden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 

With  the  bloodhounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive  king. 

Lo !  anointed  by  heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath. 

Behold,  where  ne  flies  on  his  desolate  pathl 

Now  in  darkness  and  billows  he  sweeps  from  my  sight; 

Rise!  rise]  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flightl— 

Tis  finished.    Their  thunders  are  hushed  on  ttie  moorB,- 

Culloden  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores. 

But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner?    Where? 

For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 

gay,  mounts  he  the  ocean-wave,  banishe<l,  forlorn. 

Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cssA  bleeding  and  torn? 

Ah!  no;  for o  darker  departure  is  near: 

The  war-dnim  is  mufil*.'d,  and  hkck  ia  the  bier ; 

His  death-bell  is  tolling ;  O  mercy,  dispel 

Yon  eight,  thst  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  t!ell  1 

Life  flutters,  convulsed,  in  his  Quivering  limbs 

And  hia  blood-streaming  nostril  in  ngony  awimal 

Aci;ursed  be  the  fagola  thiit  bliise  at  his  feet. 

Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown,  ere  it  ceases  to  beat, 
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WHk  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale — 

Lockiel.    Down,  eoutbless  iosulter  I    I  trust  not  the  tale ! 
For  never  shall  Albin  a.  destinv  meet 
So  black  with  ilishonoi,  so  foul  with  retreat. 
Though  m;  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in  their  gore, 
Like  or«aii-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains, 
While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remaiaa. 
Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 
With  his  back  to  the  field  and  his  feet  to  the  foe ! 
And,  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 
Look  proudly  to  heaven  from  the  death-bcMl  of  &m«I 


CATCHING  THE  MORNING  TRAIN.— Max  Adbldl 

I  find  that  one  of  the  most  eeriouB  objections  to  living  out 
of  town  lies  in  the  difficulty  experienced  in  catching  the  early 
morning  train  by  which  I  must  reach  the  city  and  my  buslnesB. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  matter,  underany  circumstances 
.  to  have  one's  movements  regulated  by  a  time-table,  and  to  be 
obliged  to  rise  to  breakfast  and  to  leave  home  at  a  certain 
hour,  »o  matter  how  strong  the  temptation  to  delay  may  be. 
Bat  sometimes  the  horrible  punctuality  of  the  train  is  produc- 
tive  of  absolute  suffering.  For  instance;  I  look  at  my  watch 
when  I  get  outof  bed  and  find  that  I  have  apparently  plenty 
of  time,  so  I  dress  leism^ly,  and  sit  down  to  the  morning 
meal  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  is  calm  and  serene.  Just  aa 
I  crack  my  first  egg  I  hear  the  down  train  from  Wilmington. 
I  Start  in  alarm ;  and  taking  out  my  watch,  I  compare  it  with 
the  clock  and  find  that  it  is  eleven  minutes  slow,  and  that  I 
have  only  five  minutes  left  in  which  to  get  to  the  depot. 

I  endeavor  to  scoop  tha  egg  from  the  shell,  but  it  burns 
my  fingers,  the  skin  is  toiigh,  and  after  strugglini;  with  it  for 
a  moment,  it  mashes  into  a  hopelesa  mes«.  I  drop  it  in  dis- 
gust and  Beiee  a  roll ;  while  I  scald  my  tongue  with  a  Tjitick 
roouthftilof  coffee.  Then  I  place  the  roll  in  my  mouth  while 
my  wif^  hands  me  my  satchel  and  tells  me  she  thinks  she 
hears  the  whistle.  I  plunge  madly  around  looking  for  my 
umbrella,  then  I  kiss  the  fkmily  good-bye  as  well  as  I  can 
with  a  mouth  fiill  of  roll,  and  dash  toward  the  door. 
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JuiBt  as  1  get  to  the  gate  I  find  that  I  have  forgotten  my 
duster  and  the  bundle  my  wife  wanted  me  to  tuke  up  to  the 
dty  to  her  aunt.  Cliargiiig  back,  1  enatch  them  up  and  tear 
down  the  gravel-walk  in  a  frenzy.  I  do  not  like  to  run 
•hrough  the  village :  it  is  nndiguified  and  it  attracts  atten- 
tion ;  but  I  walk  furiously.  I  go  fiuter  and  fiuter  aa  1  get 
away  from  the  main  street.  When  half  the  distance  ia  ac- 
i^mplisheil,  I  actually  do  bear  the  whistle ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it  this  time.  I  long  to  run,  but  I  know  that  il 
I  do  I  will  excite  that  abominable  speckled  dog  sitting  by 
the  sidewalk  a  little  dixUince  ahead  of  me.  Then  I  really 
see  the  train  coming  around  the  ciu-vo  close  by  the  defwt, 
and  I  feel  that  I  mutt  make  better  time ;  and  I  do.  The  dog  im- 
mediately manifests  an  interest  in  my  movements.  He  tears 
after  me,  and  is  speedily  joined  by  five  or  six  other  doga, 
which  frolic  about  my  lugs  and  bark  furiously.  Sundry  small 
boys,  as  I  go  plunging  past,  contribute  to  the  excitement  by 
whistting  with  their  fliigers,  and  the  men  who  are  at  work 
upon  the  new  meeting-huu^  stop  to  look  at  me  and  ex- 
change jocular  remarks  with  each  other.  1  do  feel  ridiculous;  , 
but  I  must  tatch  that  train  at  all  hazards. 

I  become  desperate  when  1  have  to  slacken  my  pace  until 
two  or  three  women  who  are  standing  upon  the  sidewalk. 
discuBsii^  the  in£imous  price  of  butter,  scatter  to  let  me 
pasA.  I  arrive  within  a  few  yards  of  the  station  with  my 
duster  flying  in  the  wind,  with  my  coat  tails  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  with  the  speckled  d(«  nipping  my  heels,  just 
as  the  train  begins  to  move.  I  put  on  extra  pressure,  re- 
solving to  get  the  train  or  perish,  and  I  reach  it  just  as  the 
last  car  is  going  by.  I  seize  the  hand-rail;  lam  jerked 
violently  around,  but  finally,  after  a  desperate  efibrt,  I  get 
upon  the  step  with  my  knees,  and  am  hauled  in  by  the  brakft- 
man,  hot,  dusty  and  mad,  with  my  trousers  torn  across  the 
knees,  my  lens  bruised  and  three  ribw  of  my  umbrella  broken. 

Just  as  I  reach  a  comfortable  seat  in  the  tar,  the  tnun 
stops,  and  then  backs  up  on  the  siding,  where  it  remains  for 
half  an  hour  while  the  engineer  repairs  a  disiocated  valve. 
The  anger  which  humsin  myliosomoBlreflecl  upon  what  now 
Is  proved  to  have  been  the  folly  of  that  race  is  increased  as  I 
look  out  of  the  window  and  observe  the  speckled  dog  ea- 
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gaged  vith.  bis  companionB  in  an  altercation  over  a  bone.   A 

QirLn  who  pennita  his  (1<^  to  roam  about  the  streetB  'nipping 
the  legs  of  every  one  who  happens  to  go  at  a  more  rapid  gait 
than  a  walk,  is  uuGt  for  Hasociution  with  civilized  beings. 
He  Oi^ht  to  be  placed  on  a  deaert  islajid  in  mid-ocean,  and 
be  compelled  to  stay  there. 

—Out  of  the  Hurly-BuHy. 


ABDEL-HASSAN. 


Abdel-Hoaean  o'er  the  desert  journeyed  with  hie  caravan, — 
Many  a  richly  laden  camel,  many  a  Ciitbfiil  serving-man. 
And  before  the  haughty  master  bowed  alike  the  man  and 

For  the  powei  of  Abdel-Haesan  was  the  wonder  of  the  East. 
It  was  now  the  twelfth  day's  journey,  but  its  closing  did  not 

Abdel-Iuasan  and  his  servants  to  the  1ong-espc<'ted  spring. 
From  the  ancient  line  of  travel  they  hiid  wandered  fiir  away, 
And  at  evening,  iaint  and  weary,  on  a  waste  of  desert  lay. 
Fainting  men  and  famished  cameld  stretched  them  round  the 

master's  lent ; 
For  the  water-skins  were  empty,  and  the  dates  were  nearly 

All  the  night,  as  Abdel-Haasan  on  the  dese.  t  lav  apart. 
Nothing  broke  the  lifeless  silence  but  the  throbbing  of  hia 

heart; 
All  the  nigbt  he  heard  it  beating,  while  hia  sleepleHS,  anx- 

'  WatrhedtneshiningcoDstellationswheelingonward through 
the  skies. 
When  the  glowing  orbs,  receding,  paled  before  the  coming 

Abdel-Haeean  called  his  servants  and  devoutly  knelt  to 

pray. 
Then  hiH  words  were  few  and  solemn  to  the  leader  of  his 

"Thirtv  men  and  eighty  camels,  Haroiin,  in  thy  care  r(?main. 
Keep  Ine  beasts  and  guard  the  treasure  till  the  needeii  aid  I 
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Giod  is  great  I   His  name  ia  mighty  1 — I,  alone,  will  seek  th« 

spring." 
Mounted  on  his  atronfteat  camel,  Abdel-Haaaan  rode  away. 
While  his  foithful  followers  watched  him  passing,  in  ths 

blaze  of  day. 
Like  a  Bpeck  upon  the  desert,  like  a  moving  human  hand. 
Where  the  fiery  skies  were  sweeping  down  to  meet  the  bum. 

ing  sand. 
Pflssed  he  then  their  for  horison,  and  bevond  it  rode  alone  ;— 
They  alone  with  Arab  patience,  lay  within  its  flaming  w>no. 
Dayoy  day  the  servants  waited,  buttlie  master  nevercame,— 
Day  by  day,  in  feebler  accents,  colled  on  Allah's  holy  name, 
One  by  one  they  killed  the  camels,  loathing  still  the  proffer- 

BO  food, 
But  in  weakness  or  in  frenzy  slaked  their  burning  thirst  in 

On  unheeded  heaps  of  treasure  rested  each  unconscious  head; 
While,  with  [)iouH  care,  thedyinRHt  niggled  tocntombthedead. 
So  they  perished.     Gaunt  with  &inuue,  still  did  Haroun'e 

trusty  hand 
For  his  latest  dead  companion  scoop  sepulture  in  the  sand- 
Then  he  died ;  and  pious  nature,  where  he  lay  so  gauut  and 

grim. 
Moved  hy  her  divine  compassion,  did  the  same  kind  thing 

for  him. 
Earth  upon  her  burning  bosom  held  him  in  his  final  rest. 
While  the  hot  winds  of  the  desert  piled  the  sand  above  his 

breast. — 
Onward  in  his  fiery  travel  Abdel-Hassan  held  his  way, 
Yielding  to  the  camel's  instinct,  halting  not,  by  night  or  dav, 
Till  the  £iithful  beast,  exhausted  in  her  fearful  journey,  fell. 
With  her  eye  upon  the  pulm-lrees  rifiing  o'er  the  lonely  well : 
With  a  faint,  convulsive  strupKle.and  a  feeble  moan,  nhe  died, 
While  her  still  8urvi\-iritj  master  ky  unconscioiw  by  her  side. 
So  he  lav  until  the  evening,  when  a  pa-ssing  caravan 
From  tli'e  dead  incumbering  camel  brought  to  life  the  dying 

Slowly  murmured  Abdel-Hassan,  as  they  bathed  his  &int* 

ing  head, 
"All  islost,  for  all  have  perished!— they  are  numbered  with 

the  dead  I 
1,  who  had  such  power  and  treasure  but  a  single  moon  ago, 
Now  my  life  and  |)oor  subsistence  to  a  stranger's  bounty  owe 
God  is  great!  His  nnme  is  niiglityl  Heis  victorin  thestrife] 
Stripped  of  pride  and  power  and  substance.  He  hath  left  m« 

tSithandlifp."- 
Bixty  years  had  Alxlel-Hassan,  since  the  stranger's  friendly 

(Saved  him  from  the  burning  desert,  Uved  and  ikroapered  in 
the  land : 
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And  his  life  of  peareful  labor,  in  itapare  and  simple  ways, 
For  |jia  loss  fuurrold  leturued  him,  and  a  mighty  lengln  ol 

Siity  yeara  of  faith  and  patience  gavo  him  wisdom's  mm^l 

Bone  and  daughters  brought  him  honor  with  his  riches  and 

Men  beheld  hia  reverend  aspect,  and  revered  his  bitunelees 

And  ia  peace  he  dwelt  with  strangers,  in  the  fullness  of  his 

But  the  heart  of  Abdel-Haasan  yearned,  as  yearns  the  heart 

of  man, 
Still  to  die  among  his  kindred,  ending  life  where  it  began. 
Ho  he  summoned  all  his  household,  and  he  gtive  the  brief 

command : — 
"Go  and  gather  alt  our  substance;— we  depart  from  out  the 

land" 
Xhen  they  journeyed  to  the  desert  with  a  great  and  uumet^ 

To  his  old  nomadic  instinct  trusting  lifb  and  wealth  again. 

It  was  now  the  sixth  day's  journey,  when  they  met  the 
moving  sand, 

Oa  the  great  wind  of  the  desert,  driving  o'er  that  arid  land; 

And  the  air  was  red  and  fervid  with  the  simoon'M  fiery  breath ; 

None  could  see  hianearest  fellow  in  the  stilling  bliistcf  death. 

Blinded  men,  from  prostrate  camels,  piled  the  stores  to  wind- 
ward round, 

And  within  the  barrier  herded,  on  the  hot,  unHtable  ground. 

Two  whole  days  the  great  wind  lasted,  when  the  bving  of 
the  train 

From  the  hot  drifts  dug  the  camels  and  resumed  their  way 
again. 

But  the  tinee  of  care  grew  deeper  on  the  master's  swarthy 

While  around  the  weakest  fainted  and  the  strongest  wazid 

And  the  water  skins  were  empty,  and  a  silent  murmur  ran 
From  the  faint,  bewildered  servants  through  the  straggling 

'  Let  the  land  we  left  be  bleseed !— tliat  to  which  we  go,  ac- 

From  our  pleasant  wells  of  water  came  we  here  to  die  of 

thirst?'' 
9ut  the  master  stilled  the  murmur  with  his  steadfast,  quiet 

eye:— 
"  God  is  great,"  he  said  devoutly,—"  when  He  wills  it,  we 

shall  die." 
Asbespake,  he  sweptthedesertwilh  his  vision  clear  and  calm, 
And  along  the  (ar  horison  saw  the  green  crest  of  the  palm- 
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Man  and  beaut,  with  weak  steps  quickened,  Iiusled  to  the 

lonely  well. 
And  around  it,  faint  and  panting,  )n  a  gratefal  tumult  fell. 
Hany  days  they  stayed  and  resled,  and  aruidet  his  fervent 

prayer 
Abdel-Baasau  pondered  deeply  that  strange  bond  wliich  held 

him  there. 
Then  there  came  an  aged  stranger,  journeying  with  lilj 


Where  thou  seest  this  welt  of  water,  where  these  thonis  and 

palm-trees  stand, 
Oriue  the  desert  swept  unbroken  in  a  waste  of  burning  sand; 
There  was  neither  life  nor  herbiige,  not  a  drop  of  water  liy, 
All  along  the  arid  valley  where  thou  scent  this  well  to-duy. 
Sixty  yeara  have  wrought  their  changt:saiui:e  amuuof  weullh 

and  pride. 
With  hisaervaiits  and  hia  camels, here  amidst  his  riches,  diijd. 
&B  we  journeyed  o'er  the  desert,  dead  beneath  the  bluxing 

Here  I  saw  them,  beasts  and  masters,  in  a  common  burial  lie; 
Tliirly  men  and  eighty  camels  did  the  shruudiug  sand  eii' 

fold; 
And  we  gathered  up  their  treasure,  spices,  precious  stories, 

and  gold  ; 
Then  we  heaped  the  sand  above  them,  and,  beneath  the 

burning  suu. 
With  a  friendly  care  we  finished  what  the  winds  had  well 

beeun. 
Still  I  hold  that  master's  treasure,  and  his  record,  and  hi« 

Long  I  waited  for  his  kindred,  but  no  kindred  ever  came. 
Time,  who  be.ireth  all  tbings  onward,  hither  bore  our  stejA 

When  around  this  spot  were  scattered  whitened  boneii' 

beasts  and  men ; 
And  from  out  the  heaving  hillocks  of  the  mingled  san<l  and 

mould 
I>j!  the  little  palms  were  springing,  which  to-day  are  great 

and  old. 
Fnim  the  shnibe  we  heid  the  camels;  Ibr  I  fell  that  life  I'f 

Breaking  to  new  forms  ..f  being,  through  that  tender  Ii'tI*. 
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deriugruot.  . 
So  they  i^rew ;  and  I  hare  watched  tbem,  as  we  journeyed 

yuur  by  year ; 
And  we  digged  ttiin  well  beneath  them,  where  thou  seest  it, 

fresh  and  clear. 
Thiu  from  waate  and  loaa  and  sorrow  still  are  joy  and  beauty 

Like  the  fruitage  of  these  patm-treee  and  the  bloesom  of  the 

lASe  from  'ieath,and  good  from  evil  I— flx>m  that  huried caravan 
Springe  the  life  to  eave  tlie  living,  many  a  weak,  deepauing 

As  be  ended,  Abdel-HaHsan,quivering  through  his  aged  frame. 
Asked  in  accentji.slowaud  broken,"Kiiowest  thou  that  mas- 

t«r'aname7" 
HewasknowaaaAbdel-Haasan,  £imed  for  wealth  and  power 

and  pride ; 
But  the  proud  have  often  fallen,  and,  as  be,  the  great  have 

died  I" 
Then,  upon  the  ground  before  them,  prostrate  Abdel-Haasan 

fell, 
Witbbisi^^  handH  extended,  tremblinK,  to  the  lonely  well,- 
And  the  sucred  soil  bejieath  him  ca^t  upon  his  hoary  head, — 
Named  the  servants  and  tbe  camels, — summoned  Haroun 

from  the  dead,— 
Clut^'hed  the  uncoDscious  palms  around  him,  as  if  they  were 

And  before  him,  ia  their  order,  rose  his  buried  train  again. 
Moved  by  pity,  spake  the  stranger,  bendiug  o'er  him  in  his 

grief:— 
"  What  affects  the  man  of  sorrow  7    Speak, — for  speaking  is 

relief." 
Then  he  answered,  rising  slowly  to  that  aged  stranger's  knee,— 
"Thoubeholdest  Abdel-Hassan  1  They  were  mine.and  lam 

be!" 
Wondering,  stood  they  all  around  him,  andareverent  silence 

kept. 
While  amidst  Ihem,  AMel-Haesan  lifted  up  his  voice  and 

wept. 
Joy  and  grief,  and  faith  and  triumph,  mingled  in  hi»  flowing 


As  the  past  and  prexent  blended,  lo!  his  larger  v , 

In  his  own  life's  compensiition,  nature's  universal  law. 
"God  is  good,  0  reverend  stranger!  He  halh  tiiufthi  me  of 

His  ways, 
By  this  great  and  crowning  lesson,  in  the  evening  of  my  days. 
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"Keep  the  treasure, — I  have  plenty, — and  am  richer  that  I 

Life  ascend,  through  cliangeand  evil, to  that  perfect  life  to  be ; 
In  each  woe  a  blesaing  folded,  from  all  loss  a  greater  gain, 
Joy  and  hope  from  fear  and  sorrow,  rest  and  peace  from  toil 

and  pain. 
God  is  great!  His  name iftmightyl  He  iavictorin  thoatrifu! 
For  He  bringetb  good  from  evil,  and  from  death  commaDd' 

ethUfer 


BILL  AND  I.— G.  H.  Hius. 

The  moon  had  just  gone  down,  sir, 

But  the  stars  lit  up  the  sky ; 
AH  waa  still  in  tent  and  town,  sir. 

Not  a  foeman  could  we  spy. 
It  was  our  turn  at  picket, 
So  we  marched  into  the  thicket, 
To  the  music  of  the  cricket 

Chirping  nigh. 
Oh,  ne  kept  a  sharp  lookout,  sir, 

But  no  danger  conlj  we  apyj 
And  uo  foemau  being  about,  sir. 

We  But  down  there,  by-and-by ; 
And  we  wati-hed  Ihe  brook  a-brawim', 
And  counted  the  Htars  a-fallin'. 
Old  memories  ovcrbuulin', 

Bill  and  I. 
And  says  he, "  Won't  it  be  glorious 

When  we  throw  our  muskets  by. 
And  home  agalii,  viclDrioiis,— 

We  heiir  our  sweethearts  ('17, 
'Welcome  back  r"  AslepI  Who  gocsthereT 
A  shot — by  heaven,  the  foe's  there! 
Bill  sat  til  ere,  all  omi>osnre. 

But  not  I. 
By  the  red  light  of  his  gim,  sir, 

I  marked  tliu  enemy  : 
In  an  iuslant  it  wait  done,  sir — 

I  had  fired  and  heard  a  cry. 
I  sprang  acrosp  a  stream,  sir — 
Oh,  it  seemn  just  like  n  dream,  rir, 
The  dizzy,  dving  gleam,  sir, 
Ofthateyel 
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A  Touth.  a  very  boy,  sir, 
1  MW  before  me  lie ; 


We  had  hated  one  another, 
But  I  heard  him  murmur,  "  Mother  /" 
Bo  I  stooped  and  whiBpewsJ,  "Brotfc*/* 
No  reply. 

I  croseed  the  etream  once  more^sir. 

To  see  why  Bill  warn't  by ; 
He  was  mttin'  as  before^  sir, 

But  a  film  was  o'er  his  eye. 

I  scarce  knew  what  it  meant,  air, 
Till  a  wail  broke  from  our  tent,  air, 
Ab  into  camp  we  went,  eir, 
BiU  and  L 


"  BLESSED  ARE  THE  DEAD."— Rav.  C.  F.  Smaridb. 


"  Dh«M>]  *n  tha  d«Hl  who  die  In  tlu  LonL"— Apoo.  iIt.  13. 

Fellow-dtJEens :  Were  I  to  echo  the  plaintive  n 
the  immense  multitude  by  which  I  am  Burrounded  on  this 
solemn  and  impressive  occasion,  were  I  to  answer  sigh  for 
ogh  and  sob  for  sob,  as  they  come  from  the  feeling  hearts  of 
the  sympathiEing  friends  and  relatives  of  the  illustrious  de- 
parted, whose  earthly  remains  lie  enshrined  within  the  tab- 
omacle  of  death  before  me,  I  should  have  to  choose  another 
text  than  that  which  I  have  selected  ibr  this  well-deserved, 
but,  alas!  imperfect,  tribute  of  gratitude  and  love  to  the 
memory  of  W,  H.  Biasell,  the  late  governor  of  yonr  flourish' 
Ing  State.  For,  considering  that  the  urn  of  grief  has  been 
opened,  and  that  it  is  fast  being  filled  with  the  tears  of  re- 
spect and  admiration,  mixed  with  friendship  and  with  love 
—considering  that  a  whole  State,  nay,  lA^  notion,  stand  weep- 
ing over  a  loss  which  they  cannot  immediately,  perhaps 
never  again,  repair — I  shnulri,  consulting  your  natural  feel- 
ings alone,  find  myself  obliged  lo  exclaim  in  the  language  of 
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seeming  <les|)ondency,  as  did  the  king  of  Amalek  ia  the  daju 
of  yore,  "  Doth  bitter  death  separate  in  thie  manner?"  or  iu 
the  equally  melancholy  expresBion  of  inconsolable  gr'iet, 
"  Oh  death,  how  bitter  ia  thy  memory  I"  But  when  I  reflect 
on  the  peculiar  circumstancca  in  which  I  find  myself  placed 
before  this  wreck  of  earthly  greatness,  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  scene  of  miin's  extreme  littleness,  the  sepulchres  of  all 
the  departed,  I  am  forced  to  ch&nge  the  key-nat«  of  unavail- 
ing sorrow  into  the  sounds  of  buoyant  joy,  and  to  cry  out 
with  the  angel  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  "  Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

'  Yes,  fellow-citizenB,  blessed  the  illuatrious  dead  whose 
demise  you  deplore.  Bleased  the  fiiithful  soldier,  the  daunt- 
less warrior,  who  in  days  gone  by,  when  the  honor  of  hia 
country  wae  at  stake,  when  national  insult  was  to  he  avenged, 
and fbrei^n  justice  forcedtoanequipoiHcofherhalance.drew 
his  ready  eword  in  defence  ofail  her  rights  and  in  defiance 
of  all  her  boasting  enemieH — who  girded  himself  with  heroic 
courage  and  martyr  fortitude  for  the  battle,  and  modestly 
enjoyed  the  victories  in  which  he  had  so  large  a  share. 
Blessed,  I  repeat,  is  the  fiiithful  warrior,  the  dauntless  hero, 
who,  when  his  hour  was  come,  yielded  himself  a  calm,  a 
Mohly- resigned  captive  into  the  hands  of  that  ingenious  con- 
queror of  our  race,  whose  resistless  power  strikes  with  the 
same  unsparing  force  against  the  marble  palacesof  the  great, 
aait  does  against  the  thatched  shanty  of  the  lowlier  and  less- 
fkvored  subject.  Ble.«<cd  be  the  dead,  who,  like  Governor 
Bisscll,  aft«r  having  legislated  for  others,  are  willing  to  fold 
u|>  the  scroll  of  laws,  which,  as  the  representatives  of  their 
nations,  tliey  had  the  happiness  to  make  or  approve  for  the 
prosperity  of  their  constituents,  and  to  submit  themselves, 
without  repining,  to  a  higher  law  and  a  higher  lawgiver, 
whose  stern  decree  was  issued  into  this  world  under  the  shade 
of  the  beautiful  and  lovely  trees  of  Paradise ;  "  Dust  thou 
art,  and  unto  dunt  thou  shalt  rphim."  Blessed  the  dead 
who,  like  his  excellency,  now  levelled  down  to  our  common- 
alty, although  once  filling  the  high  planes  of  power,  and 
seated,  as  it  were,  on  the  throne  of  relative  sovereignty,  are 
neverthelefl!!  willing,  yea  happy,  to  come  down  from  those 
often  dazsling  heights  and  deceitful  thrones  to  obey  the  sum- 
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uuna  of  a  governor  who  mleth  not  one  State  alone,  but  the 
heavens  with  all  their  magnificence,  harmony,  and  beauty, 
and  the  earth  with  all  her  varied  sceaea  aod  eceneriea;  yea, 
blessed  are  the  dead  who,  like  thia  great,  this  beloved  man, 
die  in  the  Lord. 

Blessed  the  dead  who  die  a  death  whose  eveiy  circum' 
stance  but  enhances  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  politiuai 
worth  of  the  departed.  Blessed  the  dead  whose  memory, 
like  that  of  his  excellencj,  the  late  governor,  shall  remain 
ill  benediction  among  his  children,  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren throughout  succeeding  generations,  because  of  the  ex- 
amples set  them,  at  that  impreasive  hour,  of  every  domestic, 
parental,  and  Christian  virtue. 

Physicians!  ye  have  lost  a  brother  who  graduated  with 
honor  in  your  schools.  Teachers  of  youthi  ye  deploreaco- 
laborer  in  the  great  work  of  educating  future  generations  to 
usefulness,  to  honor  and  renown.  Members  of  the  bar!  ye 
have  come  to  weep  over  a  man  of  your  distinguished  profes- 
sion, whose  sterling  intei;rity  was  above  all  suspicion,  while 
his  talent«  for  debate  were  almost  above  competition.  Bol- 
diersl  your  brave  hearts  sympathize  with  a  captain  and  a 
colonel  whose  bravery  is  as  immortal  as  the  memory  of 
Buena  Vista.  L^islatorsl  you  gaze  upon  the  counteiiance  i>r 
a  departed  brother,  whose  services  in  the  council  and  the 
chamber  of  state  you  regarded  as  worthy  of  your  admiraiinu. 
In  fine,  magistrates  and  ruleis  of  the  land  I  your  tears  flow 
over  the  grave  of  an  officer  of  state,  who  teaches  you  iu  death 
what  is  the  common  lot  of  all— of  the  threat  and  the  little,  of 
the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  Loving  children  of  a  loving  father  1 
the  source  of  your  filial  happiness  lies  here,  suddenly  dried 
up  before  its  time,— ami  the  staff  of  your  advancing  years, 
bereaved  widow!  lies  broken  by  your  side. 

Yet,  with  all  these  ruins  so  sadly  strewn  around  me, 
with  all  these  hopes  so  prematurely  blasted,  I  repeat  once 
more,  blessed  is  the  illustrious  dead  whose  mortality  we  de- 
plor« — blessed,  because  he  died  in  the  hard. 
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NEW  "OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD." 


Bat  when  Bhfl  got  thete^  the  cupboud  «&»  tnrs, 
Aod  BO  thft  pour  dot  1^  noa«.^ 

Ibe  aged  and  venerable  maternal  representative  of  a  fkmil; 
which  descended  from  an  ancestral  progenitor  known  in 
bis  lime  by  the  patronyniio  appellation  of  Hubbard  (per- 
haps from  bis  tiaving  been  one  of  the  early  poeta  or  barde 
of  the  hub),  wended  ner  way  to  the  small  apartment  ordi- 
narily devoted  to  the  alorage  of  crockery,  and  such  portions 
of  the  family  provisions  an  were  left  unused  at  the  pran- 
dial meaL 
-  To  obtain  for  the  gratification  of  her  fovorite  but  emaciated 
specimen  of  the  genus  canis,  a  fragment  of  an  osseous 
nature  once  eomposing  an  integral  portion  of  the  skeleton 
of  an  animal  (whether  bovine,  porcine,  or  otherwise,  the 
narrator  was  not  able  to  determine  satisfactorily],  from 
which  she  had  reason  to  believe  her  petted  quadruped 
would  aliment. 

When  by  continuous  prf^ressive  motion  she  had  arrived  at 
the  end  of  her  brief  journey  and  in  fact  had  reached  the 
objective  point,  and  the  goal  of  her  desire,  her  fond  anticipa- 
tions were  not  reaUzed,and  her  catculationscameto  naught; 
for  the  tiiinily  receptacle,  before  alluded  to,  proved  to  be 
entirely  denuded  of  everything  in  the  way  of  that  suste- 
nance which  tends  to  prolong  life  when  received  within 
and  assimilated  by  the  animal  organism. 

Consequently  this  indignant  and  long-sufTerin^  member  of 
the  high  class  of  vertebrata  called  mammals,  but  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  "  |>oor  dog,"  failed  on  this  occasion  to 
obtain  anything  to  appease  his  unsated  an^  voracious  an- 

Gtite  which  we  have  reason  to  believe,  h»d  previously 
en  whetted  hy  the  anticlpnlion  of  the  favorable  result 
of  the  visit  of  his  friend  and  protector  to  the  usual  store* 
house  of  his  BU]>piiea. 


THE  HEBREW  MOTIIEE.-Mrs.  Hemanb. 

The  rose  was  rich  in  bloom  on  Sharon's  plain, 
When  a  young  mother  with  her  first-born  thenca 
Went  np  to  Zion,  fbr  the  boy  was  vowed 
Unto  the  leniple  service ;—  by  the  band 
She  led  him,  and  her  silent  honl,  the  while, 
Oft  as  the  dewy  Inughler  of  hid  eye 
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jtbh's  liillg;  and  whereeue'er  tLe  ieavea 

or  the  bruud  sj'uimure  miuie  itoundH  at  noon, 
Like  liillii)^  ruiii-drups,  or  the  olive-bouKhs, 
Witli  tlieir  cuol  dimness,  crustted  the  Btitlry  blue 
Of  Syria's  hL-aveii,  Hhe  puused,  tliat  he  might  rest : 
Yet  fruiu  lier  own  meeK  eyelids  cliased  tlie  sleep 
Thut  weighed  their  durlc  fringe  down,  to  sit  and  watch 
'   The  crimnoii  dee[X)ntiig  o'er  his  elieek's  repose, 


As  at  a  red  flower's  heart. — And  where  a  fount 
Lay  like  a  twiliiflit-atar  midst  iKilmy  shades, 
Milking  its  banks  green  goms  ulonc  the  wild. 
There  too  she  littered,  frojn  the  diamond  wav 
Dntwing  bright  water  for  liis  rosy  lipf 


Dntwing  bright  water  for  Ins  rosy  line, 

And  softly  parting  clusters  of  get  curia 

To  bathe  hia  brow.    At  las;  the  Fane  was  reached. 

The  earth's  one  nanctiiary — and  rapture  hushed 

Her  bosom,  as  before  her^  thronuh  the  diiy, 

It  rose  a  mountain  of  white  morole,  steeled 

Id  light,  like  floating  gold.     But  when  that  hour 

Waned  to  the  brewell  moment,  when  the  buy 

Lifted,  through  minbow^leamiug  tears,  bis  eye 

Beiieechhigly  to  hers,  and  half  in  fear 

Turned  from  the  wliile-robed  nrie^^t,  and  ronnd  her  arm 

Clung  as  the  ivy  dings— the  deep  Bpring  tide 

or  nature  then  swelled  hi>th,  and  o'er  her  child 

Bending,  her  soul  broko  forth,  in  mingled  sounds 

Of  weeping  and  sad  song. — "  Alas,"  she  cried, 

"Alasl  my  boy,  thy  gentle  grasp  is  on  me. 

The  bright  tears  quiver  in  tT|y  pleading  eyes. 

And  now  fond  thotighia  arise. 
And  silver  chords  again  to  earth  have  won  me; 
And  like  a  viae  thou  claspest  my  full  heart — 

How  shall  I  henee  depart? 
"How  the  lone  paths  retrace  where  thou  wert  playing 
80  late,  alone  the  mountains,  at  my  side? 

Anal  in  joyous  pride, 
rery  place  of  flowers  my  coniBe  delayinft. 


Wot 


"And  oh  t  the  home  whence  thy  bright  smile  hath  parted. 
Will  it  not  seem  as  if  the  sunny  day 

Turned  from  itj4  door  away  ; 
While  through  its  rhamborH  wandering,  weary-hearted, 
I  languish  for  tby  voice,  which  past  me  atill 

Went  lik«  a  singinK  rill? 
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"  Under  the  palm-trees  thou  no  more  shall  meet  me, 
When  from  the  fouut  at  eveniug  I  return, 

With  the  full  water-urn ; 
Nor  will  thv  sleep'i)  low  dove-like  breathings  greet  me, 
Ae  midst  the  Hiloiice  of  the  stare  I  wake. 

And  wati:h  for  thy  dear  sake. 

"  And  thou,  will  slumber's  dewy  ::loud  &11  round  thee, 
Without  thv  mother's  band  to  smooth  thy  bed? 

Wilt  thou  not  vainly  spread 
Thine  arms,  when  darkness  se  a  veil  hath  wound  the^ 
To  fold  my  neck,  and  lilt  up.  in  thy  fear, 

A  cry  which  none  aoall  hear? 

"  What  have  I  aaid,  my  child  7— Will  He  not  hear  tho^ 
Who  the  vounK  ravens  heareth  from  their  nest? 

shall  He  not  guard  th^  rest. 
And  in  the  hush  of  holy  midnight  near  thee. 
Breathe  o'er  thy  soul,  and  fill  iU  dreams  with  joy? 

Thou  shult  sleep  soft,  my  boy  1 

"  I  give  thee  to  ihy  God— the  God  that  gave  thee, 
A  wellspring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  hearti 

And  precious  as  thou  art, 
And  pure  ua  dew  of  Hermon,  He  shall  have  thee. 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  undefiled ! 

And  thou  shalt  be  his  child. 

"Therefore,  farewell ! — I  go, — my  soul  may  &il  me, 
As  the  hart  pantelh  for  the  water-brooks, 

Yearning  for  thy  sweet  looks — 
But  thou,  my  first-born,  droop  not,  nor  bewail  me; 
Thou  in  the  shadow  of  the  roL-k  ehalt  dwell, — 

The  rock  of  strength.— Farewell!" 


DIVERSITIES  OF  JUDGMENT.— Popb. 

Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches, — none 

Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

In  poets  ojj  true  genius  is  hut  rare, 

True  lOHte  as  seldom  is  the  critic's  share  ; 

Both  must  alike  from  heaven  derive  their  Ught,~ 

These  born  to  judec,  as  well  as  thoBe  to  write. 

Let  such  teach  othcrn  who  themselves  excel. 

And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well. 

Authors  are  [lartial  to  their  wit,  'tis  tme ; 

But  are  not  critics  lo  their  judgment,  too? 
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DAVY  THE  TEAMSTER.— EsTELLB  THOiiflow. 

Honest  Davy,  the  teamster,  lives  down  by  the  mill. 

In  a  cottage  thatched  over  with  straw; 
Yon  would  say,  if  you  looked  on  itfl  queer,  'oattcred  walls, 

Twas  the  drollest  home  ever  you  saw. 
But  more  strange  than  all  else,  ia  that  Davy  ne'er  seems 

To  suspect  he's  not  envied  by  all, 
For  he  talks  to  his  frienda  of"  my  wife"  and  "  my  home," 

As  though  living  in  palace  or  liali. 

It  is  true  that  the  Judze,  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Boasts  [iroudly,  while  flushml  with  his  wine. 
Of  "  my  wife  and  her  jewels  so  costly  and  rare." 

And  "  my  mansion  bo  spaciaua  and  fine." 
And  the  people  all  listen,  and  look  with  an  awe 

On  the  handsome-fcced  lady—hia  wife — 
Who  sweeps  her  rich  robes  once  a  week  Into  church. 

Quite  ignoring  all  commonplace  Ufe. 

Her  hands  are  as  white  and  as  soft  as  the  lace 

That  fiilla  in  such  dainty-like  frills 
O'er  the  bosom  that  covers  her  own  selfish  thoughts. 

Never  touched  by  humanity's  ills. 
With  a  ladylike  grace  she  moves  ever  throt^h  life. 

As  the  mistress  of  lands  and  of  gold ; 
3at  the  heart  in  her  breast  never  eh  in  es  through  her  eyee- 

Like  her  gems,  it  is  polished  and  cold. 
You  would  laugh  to  see  Margery,  Davy's  young  wife ; 

She  has  never  a  garment  that's  fine: 
And  she  does  up  her  hair  in  a,  queer  httle  knot. 

Because  she  cannot  find  the  time 
For  braidingH  and  puffings  and  crimpings,  like  those 

That  the  Judge's  wife  loves  to  display ; 
And  Miirgery'fl  hands  are  not  spotlcas  and  white. 

For  they  toil  all  the  long,  busy  day. 
Then  she  tucks  on  her  gown  at  the  dawning  of  mom. 

And  goes  memly  off  with  her  paii, 
While  the  song  that  she  sings  in  the  green  meadow  Ian« 

Wakes  the  echoes  in  mountain  and  dale. 
Ah  !  Margy  is  uteful;  we  know  that  full  well, — 

But  tbeJudge'e  wife  sa}^  for  her  life. 
She  conld  never  imagine  what  charm  there  could  be 

In  such  a  plain  girl  for  a  wife. 
"  Oho-ho !"  laughs  out  Davy,  when  nearing  his  home. 

And  Maigy  comes  down  to  the  gate, 
While  her  voice  fakes  a  tender,  coresaing-like  tone. 

As  she  telle  him  he's  working  too  late. 
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Then  her  own  Bun  hrowned  hands  help  unfaBten  the  ban, 

And  lead  tlie  worn  hnrso  to  the  stall, 
And  they  duat  Davy'a  coat,  and  draw  out  his  rude  chair, 

And  be  loves  them — -though  hardened  by  toil. 

Ah,  the  wife  of  the  Judgel    She  is  pacing  to-night 

Through  her  parlors,  whose  tropical  glow 
Should  caiTj  a  tlirill  of  warm  love  to  her  heart, 

Yet  her  &ce  tells  of  bitterest  woe ; 
And  she  pauses  anon,  as  the  clock  on  the  stairs 

Tells  the  hours,  as  they  slowly  paaa  b^ ; 
But  he  comes  not  to  cheer  the  lone  Ti^l  she  keeps, 

And  we  turn  from  her  grief  with  a  sigh. 

We  know  but  too  well  where  his  revels  are  spent ; — 

The  Judge  is  a  man  of  the  world— 
And  many  a,  one,  through  the  dread  "social  glass," 

To  a  grave  of  dishonor  is  hurled. 
Then  may  ours  be  the  hearts  that  find  ever  sweet  peace, 

Though  humble  and  toilrame  our  lot ; 
Still  content,  like  friend  Davy,  to  work  if  there's  need. 

And  like  Margy — make  home  of  a  cot. 


SELLING  A  COAT. 


A  story  is  told  of  a  clothing  merchant  on  Chatham  atree^ 
New  York,  who  kept  a  very  open  store,  and  drove  a  thriv- 
ing trade,  the  natural  consequence  beiug  that  he  waxed 
wealthy  and  indolent.  lie  Anally  concluded  (o  get  an  assis~ 
tant  to  take  his  place  on  the  sidewalk  to  "  run  in  "  customer* 
while  he  himself  would  enjoy  his  olium  aim  dig  within  the 
ntore.  Having  advertised  for  a  suitable  clerk,  he  awaited 
applications,  determined  to  engage  none  but  a  good  talkei 
who  would  be  sure  to  promote  his  interest. 

Several  unsuccessful  applicanta  were  dismissed,  when  a 
smart  looking  Americanized  Jew  came  along  and  applied  fot 
the  ntuation.  The  "boss"  was  determined  not  to  engage  the 
fellow  without  proof  of  his  thorough  capability  and  sharp- 
ness.    Hence  the  following  dialogue; 

"  Look  here,  young  man  I  I  told  you  somedings.  I  vill  gone 
up  de  street  und  Talk  me  back  past  dis  shop  yu-tt  like  I  va8 
coundrymanB,  and  if  you  can  make  me  buy  a  coat  of  you,  I 
Till  hire  you  right  away  quick." 
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"  All  right,"  said  the  jonng  man,  "  go  ahead,  and  if  I  don'l' 
h11  you  a  coat  I  won't  atik  the  situation." 

The  proprietor  proceeded  a  short  distance  up  the  street, 
then  Bannt«red  back  toward  the  shop,  vhere  the  young  man 
was  on  the  alert  for  him. 

"Hit  look  hero!  Don't  yon  want  some  clothes  to-day T" 

"  No,  I  dont  vant  me  nothing,"  returned  the  boss. 

"  But  step  inside  and  let  me  show  you  what  an  elegant 
stock  we  have,"  said  the  "  spider  to  the  fly,"  catching  him 
by  the  arm,  and  forcing  him  into  the  store. 

After  considerable  palaver,  the  clerk  expectant  got  down 
a  coat,  on  the  merits  of  which  he  expatiated  at  length,  and 
finally  offered  it  to  "  the  countryman  "  at  thirty  dollars,  re- 
marking that  it  was  "  dirt  cheap." 

"Dirty  tollar?  My  kraciousl  I  vouldn't  give  youdwenty. 
But  I  don't  vant  de  coat  anyrayB." 

"  You  bad  better  take  it,  my  friend ;  you  don't  get  a  bar' 
gain  like  thia  every  day," 

"No ;  I  don't  vant  it.    I  gone  me  out.    Good-day," 

"  Hold  odI  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,"  answered  the  ani- 
ioUBclerk.  "Bee  here,  now;  the  boss  has  been  out  all  day, 
and  1  havent  sold  a  dollars  worth.  I  want  to  have  some- 
thing to  show  when  he  comes  back,  so  take  the  coat  at 
twenty-five  dollars  ^  that  is  just  what  it  cost.  I  don't  make 
%  cent  on  it ;  but  take  it  along." 

"  Young  mans,  don'd  1  told  you  three,  four,  couple  of  dimes 
dat  I  don't  vant  de  coat?" 

"  Well,  take  it  at  twenty  dollars ;  I'll  lose  money  on  it,  but 
t  want  to  make  one  sale  anyhow,  before  the  boss  comes  in. 
Cake  it  at  twenty." 

"  Veil,  I  don't  vant  de  coat,  but  111  give  you  fifteen  tollar, 
and  not  one  cent  more." 

"Oh,  my  friend,  I  rouldn't  do  it !  Why,  the  coat  cost  twenty- 
five  ;  yet  sooner  than  not  make  a  sale,  I'll  let  you  have  it 
for  eighteen  dollars,  and  stand  the  loss." 

"No;  I  don't  vant  it  anyvays.  It  ain't  vurth  no  more  as 
^fleen  tollar,  but  I  vouldnt  gif  a  cent  more,  so  help  me  kra- 

Here  the  counteribit  rustic  turned  to  depart,  pleased  to 
Uunk  that  be  had  got  the  best  of  tbn  young  clerk:  but  that 
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Individual  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Knowing  that  he 
must  sell  the  garmeat  to  secure  hia  jjlace,  he  seized  the  part- 
ing boas,  saying : 

"  Wei  I,  I'll  tell  yon  bow  it  ia.  The  man  who  keeps  this  stora 
is  an  uncle  of  mine,  and  as  he  is  a  mean  old  cuss,  1  want  to 
huat  him  I    Here,  take  the  coat  at  fifteen  dollars." 

This  settled  the  business.  The  proprietor  saw  that  this 
was  too  valuable  a  salesman  to  let  slip,  and  so  engaged  him 
at  once ;  and  he  may  b6  seen  every  day  standing  in  front  of 
the  shop,  urging  innocent  countrymen  to  buy  clothes  which 
are  "  ynst  de  fit,"  at  sacrificial  prices. 


GOIN'  HOME  TO-DAY.— Will  Carleton. 

Hy  business  on  the  jury's  done — the  qiiibblin'all  is  through — 
X've  watched  the  lawyera,  right  and  left,  and  give  my  ver- 
dict true ; 
I  stuck  so  long  unto  my  chair,  1  thought  1  would  grow  in  ; 
And  if  I  do  not  know  myself,  they'll  get  me  there  i^'in. 
But  now  the  court's  adjourned  for  good,  and  I  have  got  my 

I'm  loose  at  last,  and  thank  the  Lord,  I'm  goln'  home  to-day. 

Pve  somehow  felt  uneasy,  like,  since  first  day  I  come  down; 
It  is  an  awkward  game  to  play  the  gentleman  in  town ; 
And  this  'ere  Sunday  suit  of  mine,  on  Sunday  rightly  nets. 
But  when  I  wear  the  stufi'a  week,  it  somehow  galls  and  ^ts. 
I'd  rather  wear  my  homespun  rig  of  penper-salt  and  gray — 
I'll  have  it  on  In  half  a  jitl^  when  1  get  home  to-day. 
I  have  no  doubt  my  wife  looked  out,  as  well  as  any  one— 
As  well  OH  any  woman  could — to  see  that  things  were  done: 
Fur  though  MelindiL,  when  I'm  there,  won't  set  her  foot  out 

She's  very  careful,  when  I'm  gone,  to  'tend  to  all  the  chores. 
But  nothing  proHperd  half  so  well  when  I  go  oSto  Htay. 
And  I  will  put  things  into  shape,  when  I  get  home  to-oay. 
The  mornin'  that  I  come  away,  we  had  a  little  bout; 
I  coolly  took  my  hat  and  left,  before  the  show  was  out. 
For  what  I  said  was  naught  whereat  she  ought  to  take  of- 


And  she  will  meet  me  with  a  kiss,  when  I  go  home  to-day. 
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My  little  boy— I'll  give  'emleaveto  matoh  him,  if  tUey  can; 
It%  fan  to  see  him  strut  about,  and  try  to  be  a  man ! 
The  gtunest,  L-heeriest  little  chap  you'd  ever  want  to  eee  1 
And  then  they  laugh  because  I  think  the  child  resembles  me. 
The  little  rogue  I  ne  p>ea  for  me  like  robbers  for  their  prey ; 
He'll  tuTD  my  pockete  iutside  out,  when  J  get  home  to-auy. 


My  vife,  she  says  that  haa'aome.  iace  will  some  day  make  a 

Btir; 
And  then  I  laugh,  because  she  thinks  the  child  resembles 

She'll  meet  me  half-way  down  the  hill,  and  kisa  me,  any- 


If  there's  a  heaven  npon  the  earth,  a  fellow  knows  it  when 
He's  beenaway  from  homea  week,  and  then  gets  back  again. 
If  there's  a  heaven  above  the  e^rth,  there  otten,  I'll  be  bound. 
Some  homesick  fellow  meela  hia  folks,  and  huge  'em  all 

around. 
But  let  my  creed  be  right  or  wrong,  or  be  it  as  it  may, 
ify  heaven  is  just  ahead  of  me — I'm  goin'  home  to-day. 


THE  WORLD  FOE  SALE.— Ralph  Hottt. 

The  world  for  sale  I— Hang  out  the  sign ; 

Gall  every  traveler  here  to  me : 
Who'll  buy  this  bmve  estate  of  mine. 

And  set  me  from  earth's  bondage  free? 
Tie  going ! — yes,  I  mean  to  fling 

The  bauble  from  my  siml  away; 
I'll  sell  it,  whatsoe'er  it  bring; — 

The  world  at  auction  bere  to-day! 

It  is  a  glorious  thinK  to  see, — 

Ah,  it  has  cheated  me  so  sore  1 
It  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be : 

Fur  sale  ]     It  nhall  be  mine  no  more. 
Come,  turn  it  o'er  and  view  it  well ; 

i  would  not  have  you  purchaHe  dear : 
T^JBffoiTw.'  QOiso ! — I  must  sell ! 

Wno  bids? — Who'll  buy  the  splendid  tear? 
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Here's  Wealth  in  glitteriog  heaps  of  gold;— 

Whobidtr—hul  let  me  tell  you  fkir, 
A  bauer  lot  whh  never  sold ; 

Who'll  buy  the  heavy  heaps  of  care? 
And  here,  spread  out  in  broad  domain, 

A  goodly  laiid4ua)ie  all  may  trace ; 
Hail,  cottage,  tree,  field,  hill,  and  plain ; — 

Who'll  buy  himself  a  burial-place? 
Here's  1.ove,  the  dreamy  potent  spell 

That  beauly  flings  around  the  heart; 
I  know  its  power,  alas!  too  well; — 

Tis  poino,— love  and  1  must  parti 
Must  part  f— What  can  I  more  with  love  7 

All  over  the  enchanter's  reign ; 
Who'll  buy  the  plunaeless,  dying  dove, — 

An  hour  of  bliss, — on  age  of  pain  I 
And  FiuESDHnrp, — rarest  gem  of  earth, 

(Whoe'er  hath  found  the  jewel  his?) 
Frail,  fickle,  folse,  and  little  worth, — 

Who  bids  for  friendship— as  it  is? 
Tis  going  I  going  l^Hear  the  call : 

Once,  twice,  and  thrice  I — 'tia  very  lowl 
Twas  once  my  hope,  my  stay,  my  all, — 

But  now  the  broken  staff  must  go  1 
Fame  !  hold  the  brilliant  meteor  high ; 

How  dazzling  every  gilded  namel 
Ye  millions,  now's  the  time  to  buy  I 

How  much  for  ferae? — How  much  for  fameT 
Hear  how  it  thunders  1 — Would  you  stand 

On  high  Olympus,  fer  renown'd,— 
Now  purchase,  and  a  world  command ! — 

And  be  with  a  world's  curses  crown'd  I 
Sweet  star  of  Hope  I  with  ray  to  shine 

In  every  sad  foreboding  breast. 
Save  this  desponding  one  of  mine,— 

Who  bids  for  maii*B  lust  friend  and  beet? 
Ah  I  were  not  mine  a  bankrupt  life, 

This  treasure  should  my  soul  sust^n ; 
But  hope  and  I  are  now  at  strife, 

Nor  ever  may  unite  again. 
And  SoNo !    For  sale  my  tuneless  hite ; 

Sweet  solace,  mine  no  more  to  hold ; 
The  chords  that  charmed  my  soul- are  miit«, 

I  cannot  wake  the  notes  of  old ! 
Or  e'en  were  mine  a  wizard  shell. 

Could  chain  a  world  in  rapture  high  ; 
Yet  now  a  sad  fiircwell !— farewell ! 

Must  on  its  last  fiiint  echoes  die. 
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Ambition,  Fuahiou,  Show,*  and  Pride, — 

I  part  from  alt  forever  now ; 
Orief,  in  an  overwhelming  tide, 

Has  taught  ray  haiiebty  heart  to  bow. 
Poor  heart!  distracted,  all,  so  long, — 

And  still  ita  aching  throb  to  bear; — 
How  broken,  that  was  once  bo  strong  1 

How  heavy,  once  so  free  from  carel 

No  more  for  mo  life's  fitfal  dream; — 

Bright  vision,  vanishing  away  I 
My  bark  requires  a  deeper  stream ; 

My  sinking  eoul  a  surer  stay. 
By  Death,  stern  sheriff,  all  bereit  1 

I  weep,  yet  humbly  kiss  the  rod ; 
The  best  of  all  I  stillhave  left,— 

My  Faith,  my  Bible,  and  my  Got), 


WHEN  DUTY  BEGINS.— Charles  Dickbw. 

U  late-remembered,  much-forgotten,  mouthing,  braggart 
duty  1  always  owed, — and  seldom  paid  in  any  other  coin  than 
punishment  and  wroth, — when  will  mankind  begin  to  know 
thee!  When  will  men  acknowledge  thee  in  thy  neglected 
cradle  and  thy  stunted  youth,  and  not  begin  their  recogni- 
tion in  thy  sinful  manhood  and  thy  desolate  old  age  I  O  er- 
mined  judge  I  whose  duty  to  society  is  now  to  doom  the  rag- 
ged criminal  to  punishment  and  death,  bast  thou  never,  Han, 
a  dnty  to  discharge  in  barring  up  the  hundred  open  gates 
that  wooed  him  to  the  felon's  dock,  and  throwing  but  ajat 
the  portals  to  a  decent  life.  O  prelate,  prelate  I  whose  duty 
to  society  it  is  to  mourn  in  melancholy  phrase  the  sad  de- 
generacy of  these  bad  times  in  which  thy  lot  of  honors  has 
been  cast,  did  nothing  go  before  thy  elevation  to  the  lofty 
seat,  from  which  thou  deulest  out  thy  homilies  to  other  tar- 
riers  for  dead  men's  shoes,  whose  duty  to  society  has  not 
begun.  0  magistrate! — so  rare  a  country  gentleman  and 
brave  a  squire, — had  you  no  duty  to  society  before  the  ricks 
Tere  blazing  and  the  mob  were  mod;  or  did  it  spring  up 
armed  and  booted  from  the  earth,  a  corps  of  yeomanry,  fliU 
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THE  MEHAGEBIE.— J.  Hos«ywbll. 

Did  you  ever  I    No,  I  never  1 

Mercy  on  ub,  what  a  smell '. 
Don't  tie  frightmietl,  Johnny,  dear  I 

Gradoua!  Low  the  jutkalayelL 
Mother,  tell  me,  whut's  the  man 

Doing  with  that  pole  of  his? 
Bless  your  ^irecioiu  little  heart, 

He'B  Htirring  up  the  beostesseBl 

Children  !  don't  you  go  bo  near  I 

GoodneBB !  there's  the  Afric  cowsee. 
What's  the  matter  with  the  child? 

Why,  the  monkey's  tore  his  trowaei*'. 
Here's  the  monstrous  elephant, — 

I'm  all  a  tremble  at  the  sight; 
Bee  hiB  monstrous  tooth-pii£.  boyal 

Wonder  if  he's  tasteued  tigut? 

There's  the  lion !— see  his  tail  I 

How  he  dnurs  it  on  the  floor! 
"Sokes  alive  I  Vm  awful  scared 

To  hear  the  horrid  creatures  roarl 
Here's  the  monkeys  in  their  cage, 

Wide  awake  you  are  to  see  'em; 
Funny,  aint  it?    How  would  you 

like  to  have  a  toil  and  be  'emf 

Johnny,  darling,  that's  the  bear 

That  tore  the  naughty  boys  to  piecM; 
Horned  cattle  !^nly  hear 

How  the  dreadful  camel  wheezes ! 
That's  the  tall  giraffe,  my  boy. 

Who  stoops  to  honr  Ihe  morning  larti 
'Twas  him  who  waded  Noah's  flood. 

And  scorned  the  refiige  of  the  ark. 
Here's  tiie  crone,— the  awkward  birdl 

Strong  his  neck  is  as  a  whaler's. 
And  his  bill  is  ftill  as  long 

As  ever  met  one  from  the  tailor's. 
Look!— just  see  the  zebra  there. 

Standing  safe  behind  the  bars; 
Goodness  me  t  how  like  a  flag, 

All  except  the  corner  stars! 
There's  the  bell !  the  birds  and  beaatl 

Now  are  ftoinji  to  be  fed ; 
So,  my  little  darlings,  oome, 

It's  time  for  you  lo  W  abed. 
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"Mother,  'tisa't  nine  o'clock  I 

Yau  said  we  needn't  go  before ; 
Let  UB  stay  a  litLle  while, — 

Want  to  see  tht;  mocikeyB  morel" 
Criee  the  sliowman,  "Turn  'em  out! 

Dim  the  ligbtu!— there,  that  will  do: 
Ck)me  again  to-morrow,  boys ; 

Bring  your  little  aisterH  too." 
Exit  mother,  half  distmusht. 

Exit  father,  muttering    bore  I" 
Exit  children,  blubbering  etill, 

"  Want  to  see  the  monkevB  more  T 


A  SISTER  PLEADS  FOE  A  BROTHER'S  LIFE. 
Shaebpbabb. 

BaMla.    I  am  a  woful  suitor  to  your  honor, 
Please  but  your  honor  hear  me. 

Anndo.    Well ;  what's  your  uuit? 

Imu>.     There  is  a  vice,  that  most  I  do  abhor, 
And  most  dcsiro  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice; 
For  whii;h  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  piuBt; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war  'twixt  will  and  will  not. 

Ana.    Well;  the  matter? 

Itao.    I  have  a  brother  is  condemned  to  die : 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  iault, 
And  not  my  brother. 

Ang.    Condemn  the  fi»ult,  and  not  the  xjtor  of  it! 
Why,  every  fault's  condemned,  ere  it  be  done: 
Mine  were  the  very  dpber  of  a  function. 
To  fine  the  faults,  whose  fine  stands  iu  record. 
And  let  go  b^  tlie  actor. 

Itah.    Oh  just,  but  severe  law  1 
Must  he  needs  die  7 

Ang.    Maiden,  no  remedy. 

Imut.    Yes ;  I  do  think  that  yon  might  pardon  him, 
Aitd  neither  heaven  nor  man  grieve  nt  the  mercy. 

Ang.    I  will  not  do  't. 

Jvut.    But  can  you  if  you  would? 

Ang.    Iiook !  wnat  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do. 

I»ab.    But  mi(iht  you  do  't,  and  do  the  world  no  wrong. 
If  so  your  heart  were  touched  with  that  remorse 
As  mine  is  to  him  ? 

Ang.    He's  sentenced ;  'lis  loo  late. 
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Itab.    Too  Iat«  ?  why,  no ;  I,  that  do  Bpeak  a.  word. 
May  call  it  back  again.     Well,  believe  tois; 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  aword. 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one-half  so  good  a.  grace 
As  mercy  does.     If  he  had  been  as  you. 
And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  alipt  like  him; 
But  he,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  so  Bt«m, 

Ana.     Pray  you,  begone, 

Itab.    I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency, 
And  you  were  Isabel,  should  it  then  be  thus? 
No  I    I  would  t«ll  what  'twere  to  be  a  judge. 
And  what  a  prisoner. 

Ang.    Your  brother  is  a.  forfeit  of  the  law. 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

Imb.    Alas  I  alas  \ 
Whv  all  the  souls  that  were  were  forfeit  once ; 
And  He  that  might  the  'vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy.    How  would  you  be. 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are?     Oh,  think  on  that, 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  man  new  mude. 

Ang.     Be  you  content,  fkir  maid; 
It  is  the  law,  riot  I,  condemns  your  brother: 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son. 
It  should  be  thus  with  him  ; — he  must  die  to-morrow. 

fytb.   To-niorrow70h,that'aHudden!  S|Hirehim,Bparehioil 
He's  not  preoiired  for  death  I    Even  for  our  kitchens 
We  kill  the  fowl  of  season;  shall  we  serve  heaven 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minister 
To  our  gross  selves  I    Good,  good,  my  lord,  bethink  yon; 
Who  is  it  that  hath  died  for  Ibis  offence? 
There's  many  have  committed  it. 

Ajig.    The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath  slept; 
Those  many  had  not  dared  to  do  that  eWl, 
If  the  first  ma[i  that  did  the  edict  infringe 
Had  answered  for  bis  deed :  now,  'tis  awake  ; 
Take  nota  of  what  is  done;  and,  like  a  prophet. 
Looks  in  a  glass,  that  shows  what  future  evils 
(Either  now,  or  by  remissness  new-conceived, 
And  90  in  prepress  to  be  hatched  and  bom,) 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees, 
But,  where  they  live,  to  end. 

Itab.    Yet  show  soma  pity! 

Ana.     I  show  it  most  of  all  when  I  show  justice; 
For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know. 
Which  a  dismissed  offence  would  after  gall : 
And  do  him  right,  that,  answering  one  foul  wrong, 
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LireB  not  to  lu.'t  another.    Be  aaticified ; 
Your  brother  dicB  to-mnrrow ;  be  content. 

J«u6.    80  you  mast  be  the  first  thnt  given  thia  seDtence, 
And  lie,  thatsufiera!    Oh,  it  is  excellent 
To  h&ve  a  ffiiint's  eirengtfa  ;  but  it  it<  tyrannous 
To  uae  it  like  11  Kiutit.-<^uld  great  men  tiiunder 
As  Jove  hiiusetfdoes,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet, 
For  every  jieldnp,  petty  officer 

Wuulil  uae  bis  heuvea  for  thunder ;  nothing  but  thunder. 
Mereiful  heaven  I 

Thou  r-.ither,  with  thy  aharp  and  aulphurouB  bolt 
Split'iit  the  UQWcdKeuble  and  guiirlcd  oak, 
Toan  the  Bott  myrtle :— But  man,  proud  man . 
Brest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Host  ignorant  of  wtmt  he's  most  aseured, ! 


ie  gloBsy  eeeence, — like  an  angry  ape, 
ayssuchfr-'--'^-'^  •-•--'■—  --^  >-  ■- 


PIsye  such  fantastic  trii:lu  before  high  heaven 

Ab  make  the  angelx  weep. 

We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourself : 

Great  men  may  jest  with  saluta  :  'tis  wit  in  them. 

But,  in  the  lesa,  foul  proianation. 

That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word. 

Which  ill  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

.Jn^.Why  do  you  put  these  BByings  upon  me? 

J^.    BecatiBc  authority,  though  it  err  like  others, 
Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself. 
Go  to  your  bosom : 

Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart  what  it  doth  know 
That's  like  mv  brother's  fault;  if  it  coufese 
A  natural  guiltinesR,  such  as  ie  his. 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Againat  my  brother's  life. 

Ang.     lAfide.^     She  speaks,  and  'tis 
Such  sense,  my  sense  breeds  with  it.  [  To  ft*T.]  Fare  yon  w«ll. 

Itab,     Gentle,  my  lord,  turn  back. 

Ana.    I  will  bethink  me. — Come  again  to-morrow, 

Jioo.    Hark  how  I'll  bribe  you !  Good,  my  lord,  turn  back, 

Ang.    How  !  bribe  me? 

I»db.    Ay,  with  such  gifts  that  heaven  shall  share  with  yon. 
Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold. 
Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor. 
As  &Dcy  values  them :  but  with  true  prayers. 
That  sball  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there, 
Ere  sunrise ;  prayers  from  preserved  souls, 
From  bating  maida,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Ang.     Well ;  come  to  me 
To-morrow. 

/(ob.    Ueavea  ke«p  your  honor  safe  1 

Ang.    Amen. 
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TROUBLE  YOUB  HEAD  WITH  YOUR  OWN  AFFAIRS. 


ing-ilung  J 

For  Apollo  has  now  set  up  national  Bthoola. 

Oh !  mioe  ia  a  theme  you  coo  chant  when  you  may, 

Pit  for  every  age  and  for  every  day ; 

And  if  rich  folks  say,  "  Poor  ibllts.don't  ^ve,  yourselves  aire  !" 

Bid  them  "trouble  their  heads  with  their  own  a^lrs." 

Oh !  how  hard  it  appears  to  leave  others  alone. 

And  those  with  most  Bin  often  cast  tl)e  first  stone; 

What  missiles  we  scatter  wherever  we  p:iBs, 

Though  our  own  walla  are  formed  of  mo-st  delicate  glass  1 

I^et  the  wise  one  in  "  nature's  walk,"  [lauiie  ere  he  snoot 

At  scampering  folly  in  harlequin  suit ; 

He'd  find  "motley,"  no  doubt,  in  what  he  himself  weara, 

If  he'd  "  trouble  his  head  with  his  own  afiUirs." 

Our  acquainbince  stand  up  with  reproving  advice. 


Though  they  stieit  it  rigbt  under  a  gun]>owder  raine. 
Fnultx  and  errors  choke  up  like  a  Hnow-8lorm,  1  ween. 
But  we  each  have  a  door  of  our  own  to  sweep  clean  ; 
And  'twould  save  us  a  vawt  many  Hq^abble,^  and  cirea. 
If  we'd  "  trouble  our  heads  with  our  ouu  affairs." 

The  "  Browns  "  spend  the  bettermost  [mrt  of  the  day 
In  watching  the   Greens,"  who  live  over  the  way ; 
Thev  know  about  this,  and  they  know  aiwiit  that, 
Ana  can  tell  Mr.  Green  when  lie  hu/  a  new  hat. 
Mrs.  Brown  finds  that  Mrs.  Green's  never  at  home ; 
Mrs.  Brown  doubts  how  Mrs.  Green's  money  mn  come; 
And  Mrs.  Brown's  youugeBt  child  tumbicM  down  stairs 
Through  not  "troubling  her  head  with  ber  own  afiaira." 

Mr.  Figgins,  the  grocer,  with  sapient  frown, 

Is  forsaking  the  counter  to  go  to  "  the  Crown  ;" 

With  his  grog  and  his  politics,  mighty  and  big, 

He  raves  like  a  tory,  or  swears  like  a  wbii.: 

He  discusses  the  church,  constitution,  and  stale. 

Till  his  creditors  also  eet  up  a  debate ; 

And  a  plum  of  rich  color  in  lost  to  his  heirs 

Through  not "  troubling  his  head  with  his  own  affftirB." 
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The  fortune,  the  beauty,  the  meana,  and  the  ends. 

Are  all  carefulW  weighed  by  uur  good-natnred  friends. 

TiB  a  change  if  the  lady  is  perfectly  right, 

She  must  be  a  flirt,  if  she  ie  not  a  friglit ; 

Oh,  how  pleasant  'twould  be  if  the  meddlesome  bean 

Would  but  "  trouble  their  heads  with  their  own  a&ire  1" 

We  are  busy  in  helping  the  far-away  slave ; 

We  must  cherish  the  Pole,  for  he's  foreign  and  brave ; 

Our  alnis-givine  record  is  widely  unrull^ — 

To  the  eont  and  the  west  we  send  mercy  and  gold ; 

But  methinks  there  are  those  in  our  own  fuoious  land 

Whose  thin  cheeks  might  be  Kittened  by  charity's  hand ; 

And  when  John  Bull  is  dealing  his  generous  shares. 

Let  him  "  trouble  hie  head  with  bis  own  aflairs." 

We  abuse  without  limit  the  heretic  one 

While  he  bends  to  the  imi^,  or  kneels  to  the  sun  ; 

We  musl  interfere  with  all  other  men's  creeds, 

From  the  Brahmin's  while  bull  to  the  Catholic's  beads ; 

But  Heaven,  like  Rome,  may  have  many  a  road 

That  leads  us  dirert  to  the  wished-for  aoode; 

And  a  wise  exhortation,  in  Christian  prayers, 

Would  be—"  Trouble  your  head  with  your  own  affiiirs." 


TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
J.  GtLBOUBNE  Lyons. 

Now  gather  all  onr  Saxon  bards— let  harpe  and  hearts  b« 

strung. 
To  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  our  own  good  Saxon  tongue  1 
For  stronger  far  than  hosts  that  march  with  t)attle-fiaBB  un- 

furied. 
It  goes  vrith  freedom,  thought,  and  tnith  to  rouse  and  rule 

the  world. 


.4nd  Scotland  hears  its  echoing  far  as  Orkney's  breakers  roar; 
It  climbs  New  England's  rocky  steeps  as  victor  mouuls  a 

throne ; 
fiinguft  knows  and  greets  the  voice,  still  mightier  than  its 

It  spreads  where  winter  pil'«  deep  snows  on  bleak  Canadiao 

And  where,  on  Eeaeqoiho's  banks,  eternal  Bummer  reigns. 
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It  tracks  the  loud,  Bwift  Oregon,  through  Bunset.  valleTS 
And  soars  where  California  brooks  waah  down  their  sands 


of  (told. 
Jt  kindles  realms  so  far  apart  that  while  its  praise  you  siugi 
These  may  be   clod  with  autumn's   fruite,  and   those   with 


flowers  of  spring. 
It  quickens  lands  whose  meteor  lights  flame  in  an  Arctic  sky, 
And  lands  for  which  the  southern  cross  hanga  orbit  fires  od 

high. 
It  goes  with  all  that  prophets  told  and  righteous  kings  de 

With  all  that  great  apostles  taught  and  glorious  Greeks  ad 

With  Shakspeare'B  deep  and  wondrous  vei«e,  and  Milton's 

lofty  mind : 
With  Alfred's  laws  and  Newton's  lore,  to  cheer  and  blew 

mankind. 
Mark,  an  it  Bpreads,  how  deserts  bloom,  and  error  flees  away, 
As  vanishes  the  mist  of  night  before  the  star  of  day  I 
Take  heed,  then,  heirs  of  Saxon  feme— take  heed,  nor  once 

With  recreant  pen  or  spoiling  sword,  our  noble  tongue  and 

Go  forth,  and  jointly  speed  the  time,  by  good  men  prayed 
for  long. 

When  Christian  states,  grown  just  and  wise,  will  scorn  re- 
venge and  wrong ; 

When  earth's  oppressed  and  savage  tribes  shall  cease  to  pine 


•THE  MORNING  AKGUS"  OBITUABY  DEPARTMENT. 

Max  Adkleb. 

A  rather  unusual  sensation  has  been  excited  in  the  village 
by  The  ifcminy  Jr^u*wi(hinadayortwo;  and  while  most  of 
the  readers  of  that  wonderful  sheet  have  thus  Ix-en  supplied 
with  amuHemeiit,  the  soul  of  the  editor  has  been  filled  with 
gloom  and  wrath  and  despair.  Colonel  Bangs  recently  deter- 
mined to  engage  an  assistant  to  take  the  pliii«  made  vacant 
by  the  retirement  of  the  eminent  art-crilic.  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
he  found  in  one  of  the  lower  counties  of  the  Stale  a  |>eraon 
who  appeared  to  him  to  be  suitable.    The  name  of  the  n«il 
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uaa  Is  Slimmer.  He  has  often  contributed  to  the  Aripu 
Teraes  of  a  diittKsaing  character,  aad  I  suppose  Brings  must 
have  become  acquainted  with  him  througn  the  medium  of 
the  correspondence  thus  begun.  No  one  in  the  world  hut 
BangB  would  over  have  eclei'ted  such  a  poet  for  an  editorial 
position.  But  Bangs  is  singular — he  is  esceptional.  He 
never  operates  in  accordance  with  any  known  laws,  and  he 
ia  more  than  likely  to  do  any  given  thing  in  such  a  fashion 
as  no  other  person  could  poseihiy  have  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  ttie  At^  is  also  vui  gen^rig,  pernat>s  Bangs  does 
right  to  conduct  it  in  a  peculiar  manner.  But  he  made  a 
Qiiatake  when  he  employed  Mr.  Slimmer. 

The  colonel,  in  his  own  small  way,  is  tolerably  shrewd. 
He  had  observed  the  disposition  of  persons  who  have  been 
bereaved  of  their  relatives  to  give  expression  to  their  feel- 
ings in  verse,  and  it  occurred  to  him  tliat  it  miKlit  be  profit- 
able to  use  Slimmer's  poetical  talent  in  siicli  a  way  as  to 
make  the  Argtu  a  very  popular  vehicle  for  the  conveyance 
to  tlie  public  of  notices  of  deaths.  That  kind  of  intelligence, 
he  well  k[iew,  is  especially  interesting  to  a  very  large  class 
of  readers,  and  he  believed  that  if  he  could  offer  to  each  ad- 
vertiser a  gratuitous  verse  to  accompany  the  ohiluiiry  para- 
graph, the  Argiu  would  not  only  attract  advertisements  of 
that  description  from  the  country  round  about  (he  village, 
but  it  would  secure  a  much  larger  circulation. 

When  Mr.  Slimmer  arrived,  therefore,  and  entered  upon 
the  peribrmance  of  his  duties.  Colonel  Bangs  explained  his 
tiieory  to  the  ptoet,  and  suegested  that  whenever  a  death- 
notice  reached  the  office,  jhe  should  immediately  write  a 
tii^e  or  two  whii^h  should  express  the  sentiments  most 
suitable  to  the  occaaion. 

"  Tou  underttand,  Mr.  Slimmerj"  said  the  colonel,  "  that 
when  the  death  of  an  individual  is  announced  I  want  you, 
as  it  were,  to  cheer  the  members  of  the  afflicted  family  with 
the  resource*  of  your  noble  art.  I  wish  you  to  throw  your^ 
self,  you  ma^  sav,  into  their  situation,  and  to  give  them,  ft 
instance,  a  few  Tines  about  the  deceased  which  will  seem  to 
be  the  expression  of  the  emotion  which  agitates  the  breasts 
of  the  bereaved." 

"  To  lighten  the  gloom  in  a  certain  sense,"  said  Mr.  Slim- 
mer, "  and  to — " 

"Predsely,"  exclaimed  Colonel  Bangs.  "Lighten  the 
gloom.  Do  not  mourn  over  the  departed,  hut  rather  take  a 
joyous  view  of  death,  which,  after  all,  Mr.  Slimmer,  is,  as  it 
were,  bnt  the  entrance  to  a,  better  life.  Therefore,  i  wish 
vou  to  touch  the  heart-string  of  the  afflicted  with  a  tender 
nand,  and  to  endeavor,  f'r  instance,  to  divert  their  minds 
from  contemplation  of  the  horrors  of  the  tomb." 

"  Refrain  from  despondency,  I  suppose,  and  lift  their 
thought*  to — " 

HMH* 
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"  Just  80 1  And  at  the  same  time  L-ombine  elevating  sen. 
timeiit  with  such  practical  information  as  yOu  can  obtain 
from  the  advertiBement.  Throw  a  glamour  of  psesy,  f 'r  in- 
stance, over  the  commonplace  details  of  the  every-da}^  life 
of  the  deceased.  People  are  fond  of  rainute  descriptiona. 
Some  &cts  useful  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  from  the 
man  who  brings  the  notice  to  the  office ;  others  you  luay 
perhaps  be  able  to  supply  from  your  imagination." 

"  I  tnink  I  can  do  it  firat  rate,    said  Mr.  Slimmer. 

"But,  above  all,"  continued  the  colonel,  "try  always  to 
take  a  bright  view  of  the  matter.  Cause  the  sunshine  of 
smiles,  as  it  were,  t«  burst  through  the  tempei^t  of  tears ;  and 
if  we  don't  make  The  Morning  Argut  hiim  around  this  town, 
it  will  be  queer." 

Mr.  Slimmer  had  charge  of  the  editorial  department  the 
next  day  during  the  absence  of  Colonel  Bangs  in  Wilming- 
ton, Throughout  the  aflernoon  and  evening  death-notii»a 
arrived ;  and  when  one  would  r«ach  Mr,  Slimmer's  desk,  he 
would  lock  the  door,  place  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand  among 
his  hair  and  agonize  until  he  succeeded  in  completing  a 
verse  that  seemed  to  him  to  accord  with  liis  instructions. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Slimmer  proceeded  calmly  to  the 
office  for  the  purpose  of  embalming  in  sympathetic  verse  the 
memories  of  other  departed  ones.  As  he  came  near  to  the 
establishment  he  observed  a  crowd  of  people  in  front  of  it, 
Struggling  to  get  into  the  door.  Ascending  some  steps  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  he  overlook^  the  crowd,  and 
Gould  see  within  the  office  the  clerks  selling  papers  as  fast 
as  they  could  handle  them,  while  the  mob  pushed  and  yelled 
in  frantic  efforts  to  obtain  copies,  the  presses  in  the  cellar 
meanwhile  cliuiging  furiously.  Standing  upon  the  curbstone 
in  front  of  the  office  there  was  a  long  row  of  men,  each  ot 
whom  was  engaged  in  reading  The  ilorning  Argut  with  an 
earneatiieas  that  Mr.  Slimmer  hod  never  before  seen  dis- 
played by  the  patrons  of  that  sheet.  The  bard  concluded  - 
that  either  his  {wetry  had  touched  a  sympalhelic  chord  in 
the  popular  heart,  or  that  an  appalling  aisaster  had  occurred 
in  some  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Ha  went  around  to  the  back  of  the  office  and  ascended  to 
the  editorial  rooms.  As  he  approached  the  sanctum,  loud 
voices  were  heard  within.  Mr.  Hlimmer  determined  to  as- 
certain the  cause  before  entering.  Ho  obtained  a  chair,  and 
placing  it  by  the  si<le  door,  he  muiinted  it  and  peeped  over 
tho  door  through  the^transom.  There  sat  Colonel  Bangs, 
holding  Tlie  Morning  Argut  in  both  hands,  while  the  fringe 
which  grew  in  a  semicircle  around  the  edge  of  his  bold  head 
stood  straight  out,until  he  seemed  to  resemble  a  gigantic  gun- 
swab.  Two  or  three  persons  stood  in  front  of  him  in  threat- 
ening attitudes.    Slimmer  heard  one  of  them  say: 

"My  name  is  McUlue,  sir!— Witlium  McGlue!    I  am  a 
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brother  of  the  late  Alexander  McGlue.  I  picked  up  your 
paper  this  mornius,  and  perceived  in  it  an  outrageous  iutnilt 
to  my  deceased  reEtive,  and  I  have  come  around  to  demand, 
^,  WHAT  YOU  UBAN  by  the  followinj;  in(kniouB  lauKuage : 


"ThieissimplydinbolicuII  MylatebrotherliadnoiTart  on 
hie  Qose,  air.  He  had  upon  hia  nose  neither  a  pink  wart  nor 
aCTeen  wart,  nor  a  croam-colored  wart,  nor  a  wart  of  any 
other  color.  It  is  a  slander  l  It  is  a  gratuitous  inault  to  my 
fiuniLy,  and  I  distinctly  want  you  to  say  what  do  yoa  mean 
by  such  conduct?" 

"Really,  Mir,"  said  Bangs,  "it  is  a  mistake.  This  is  the 
horrible  work  of  a  miscreant  in  whom  I  repoeed  perfect  con- 
fidence, Ue  shall  bo  punished  by  my  owu  hand  for  this 
outrage.  A  pink  wart!  Awful  I  sir — awful  I  The  miserable 
scoundrel  shall  suffer  for  this — he  ehall,  iiideed !" 

"  How  could  1  know,"  murmured  Mr.  Slimmer,  to  the  fore- 
man, who  with  him  was  listening,  "that  the  corpse  hadn't  a 
pink  wart?  I  uirad  to  know  a.  man  named  McOlue,  and  he 
bad  one,  and  I  thought  all  the  McGlues  had.  This  comes 
of  irregularities  in  £uailies." 

"  And  who,"  said  another  man,  addressing  the  editor,  "  au- 
thorized you  lo  print  this  hideous  stutf  about  my  dec-eased 
son?  Do  you  mean  to  say.  Bangs,  that  it  is  not  with  voiir 
authority  that  your  low  cwmedian  inserted  with  my  auver- 
tisement  the  following  scandalous  burlesque?  Listen  to  thiei 

And  Jd  llt>  llbst  buura  ho  clupKd  Uuu  niunkn)-  in  Ijii  biuiii 


^epuBj'BlalL  iiow  HEauds  out  Jilruliriit ;  thu  run  id  lAiduJdo; 
Tba  nunke^  dacan'l  jump  uvuod  liuco  liula  WllUn  (U«L- 

"The  atrocious  character  of  this  libel  will  appear  when  I 
Bay  that  my  son  was  twenty  years  old,  and  that  he  died  of 
liver  complaint." 

"Infamous! — utterly  infiimous!"  groaned  the  editor  as  bp 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  lines.  "And  the  wretch  who  did  Ibis 
still  r  -.-■-..-. 
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Idea  about  the  monkey  would  lufve  that  eSwt,  somehow. 
Baags  IB  ungmtefiil !" 

Jiut  then  there  waa  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  woman  en- 
tered, crying. 

'Are  you  the  editor?"  ebe  inquired  of  Colonel  Bangs. 

Bangs  said  he  was. 

"  W-w-well !"  she  said  in  a  voice  hroken  by  BobB,"wh- 
whatd'you  mean  by  pubiishiiitf  this  kind  of  poetry  about 
m-my  child?  M-my  name  is  Sm-Smith  ;  and  wh-when  I 
looked  thia  m-morningfor  the  notice  of  Johnny's  d-death  in 
yonr  paper,  I  saw  this  Bcandalous  verae : 

"'roDt  doctsn  Bukled  Johnn;  Smllb— 

Ttoj  bLalsrod  ud  Ibej  ipLmi  Wm ; 
With  wiaUll  uiil  ■ali-bliia<u  pOlm 

Anil  Ipecac  th4;  i9A  him. 


"  It's  felse  I  felse !  and  mean !  Johnny  only  had  ont  doc- 
tor. And  they  d-didn't  bi-blecd  him  and  b-bliater  him.  It's 
a  wicked  blj^hood,  and  you're  a  hard-hearted  brute  f-f-for 
printing  it  I" 

"Uadam,  I  shall  go  crazy  I"  exclaimed  Bangs.  "This  is 
not  my  work.  .  It  is  the  work  of  a  villain  whom  I  wiU  slay 
with  my  own  band  as  soon  as  be  comes  in.  Madam,  the 
miserable  ouU^ast  shall  die  1" 

"  Strange  I  strange  !"  said  Slimmer.  "  And  this  man  told 
me  to  combine  devating  sentiment  with  practical  infor- 
mation. If  the  information  concerning  the  squills  and 
ipecac,  ie  not  practical,  I  have  misunderstood  the  use  of  that 
word.  And  if  young  Smith  didn't  have  four  doctors,  it  was 
an  outraije.  He  ought  to  have  hsd  them,  and  they  ought  to 
have  excited  his  liver.  Thus  it  is  that  hmnan  life  is  sacri- 
ficed to  carelessness," 

At  this  juncture  the  sheriff  entered, his  brow  clothed  with 
thunder.  He  had  a  copy  of  The  Mornmg  At^um  in  his  hand. 
He  approached  the  editor,  and  pointii^  to  a  death-notice, 
eaid, 

"  Bead  that  outran^us  burlesque,  and  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  writer,  so  that  I  can  chastise  him." 

The  editor  read  as  follows : 


IMlnfnl  rninn 


"  Asaconsequence  of  thia,I  withdraw  all  the  county  ad- 
Tvrtising  from  your  paper.    A  man  who  could  trifle  in  this 
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aunner  with  thefeelingeof  a  pareot  is  a  eavage  and  &  ecotiu* 

ilreir 

Ab  the  Bheriff  went  out,  Colonel  Bangs  placed  hie  bead 
upon  the  table  and  groaned. 

"Really,"  Mr.Slimmer  said,  "that  person  muat  be  deranged. 
I  tried,  in  hie  case,  to  put  myself  in  his  i>lace,  and  to  write 
as  if  I  was  one  of  tne  mmily,  according  to  instructionB.  The 
verses  are  beautiful.  That  alluBion  to  the  grief  of  her  auul, 
particularly,  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  hap|>y.  It  espreaaee 
violent  emotion  with  a  felicitous  combination  of  swuetiieiM 
and  foTue.  These  people  have  no  eool — no  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  art." 

Whiie  the  poet  mused,  hurried  steps  were  heard  upon  the 
stain,  and  in  a  moment  a  middle-aged  man  dosheo  in  at>- 
raptly,  and  seizing  the  colonel's  scattered  hair,  bumped  his 
prostrate  head  against  the  table  three  or  four  times  with 
contnderable  force.  Having  expended  the  violence  of  his 
emotion  in  this  manner,  he  held  the  editor's  head  down  with 
one  hand,  shaking  it  occasionally  by  way  of  emphasis,  and 
with  the  other  band  seized  the  paper  and  said, 

"  You  diiwroceful  old  reprobate!  You  disgusting  vampire! 
You  hoary'headed  old  gnoul  I  What  d'you  mean  by  put- 
ting each  Btuff  as  this  in  ^our  paper  about  mv  deceased  son  V 
What  d'you  mean  by  printins  such  awful  aoggerel  as  this, 
you  depraved  and  dissolute  in^-slinger — you  imbecile  quill- 
driver,  you! 


"ni  teach  you  to  talk  about  straddle-hngs!  FlI  Instruct 
you  about  aln^  I  111  enlighten  your  insane  old  intellect  on 
the  subject  of  singing  woodpeckers!  What  do  you  know 
abont  Jane  and  Artemas,  you  wretched  buccaneer,  you  des- 
picable butcher  of  the  English  language  ?  Go  out  with  a 
sled  I  I'll  carry  you  out  in  a  hearse  before  I'm  done  with 
you,  you  deplorable  lunatic  I" 

At  the  end  of  every  phrase  the  visitor  gave  the  editor's 
head  a  fresh  knock  against  the  table.  When  the  exercise 
was  ended.  Colonel  Bangs  explained  and  apologized  in  the 
humblest  manner,  promising  at  the  same  time  to  give  his 
assailant  a  chance  to  flog  Mr.  Slimmer,  who  was  ei{«cted  ti> 
arrive  in  a  few  moments. 

"  The  treachery  of  this  man,"  mnrmured  the  poet  to  the 
foreman, "is  dr^dful.  Didn't  he  desire  me  to  throw  a 
glatnonr  of  poesy  over  commonplace  details  ?    But  for  that 
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I  should  never  have  tbontcht  of  alluding  to  woodpeckers  and 
bugs,  and  other  children  of  nature.  The  man  objects  to  tbe 
remarks  about  the  Bled.  Can  the  idiot  Itnow  that  it  wa? 
ne<«e8(U7  to  have  a  rh^me  for'bed'?  Can  he  ttuppose  that 
T  could  write  poetry  without  rhyums?  The  man  lea  lunatic! 
He  ought  not  to  be  at  large !" 

Hardly  had  the  indignantandeDer^tic)Mirent  of  Barthol- 
omew departed  when  a  mao  with  red  hairaud  nfuroi^ioiid 
slare  in  hia  eyes  entered,  carrying  a  club  and  accompauied 
by  a  eavi^-looking  dog, 

"I  want  to  see  the  editor,"  he  shouted. 

Aghastly  pallor  overspread  the  colonel's  &ce,  and  he  said, 

"The  editor  ifl  not  in.'* 

"Well,  when  wiUhe  be  in,  then?" 

"  Not  for  a  week — for  a  month— for  a  year — for  ever  I  He 
willnevercomeinanymorc!"B(.'reaincd  Bangs.  "Hchusgone 
to  South  America,  with  the  intention  to  remain  thereduring 
the  rest  of  his  hfe.  He  has  departed.  He  has  fled.  If  you 
want  to  Bee  him,  you  had  better  follow  him  to  the  equator. 
He  will  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  would  advise  you,  as  a  friend, 
to  take  the  next  boat— to  start  at  once." 

"That  is  unfortunate,"  said  the  man;  "I  came  all  the  way 
from  Delaware  City  for  the  purpose  of  battering  him  up  a 
lot  with  this  club. 

"He  will  be  sorry  "  said  Bangs,  sarcastically.  "He  will 
r^-t  missing  you.  I  will  write  to  him,  and  mentiou  that 
you  Oropped  in." 

"My  nameisMcFadden,"  said  the  man.  "I  came  to  break 
the  head  of  the  man  who  wrote  that  obiUiairy  poetry  about 
my  wife.  If  you  don't  teil  me  who  perpetrated  the  follow- 
ingjl'll  break  youraforyou.  Where's  the  man  whowrotethia? 
Pay  attention : 

•"  Hn.  McFftdden  bH  gone  tnaa  tbia  lift ; 

Shshuleltal]  lDK>miw>uid  Am; 
SwiHughltlis  rbnimi'lki  In  both  ortanlfV 

Tb«  pot  niu0(&rff  plulPiu  upon  hw  in  nio ; 

Thej  bathed  hc^wiUiBhigkjknd  mm; 
But  'ninnda)'  h<^r  apiiit  iJe]Mn«cl.  lod  Itft 

"The  man  who  held  the  Inte  Mrs.  MvFadden  up  to  th« 

BCorn  of  an  unsympathetic  world  in  that  shocking  manner," 
said  the  editor,  is  named  Jamea  6.  glimmer.  He  boards  in 
Blank  street,  fourth  door  ftom  the  corner.  I  would  advise 
you  to  call  on  him  and  avenge  Mrs.  Mi-Fodilen's  wrongs  with 
an  intermixture  of  club  and  ilo);-bites." 

"And  this,"  sighed  the  poet,  oulHldethe  door,  "is  the  man 
who  told  me  to  divert  Mi'Fadden's  mind  from  contemplation 
of  the  horrors  of  the  tomb.  It  was  this  monster  wlio  ooun- 
eeled  me  to  make  the  sunshine  of  McFadden's  smites  burst 
tlirough   the   tempest   of  McFadden's  tears.    If  that  red- 
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headed  monster  couldat  smile  over  that  alludon  to  wbiek; 
BDd  rum,  if  tlioee  remarks  about  the  rheumatiem  in  her  legs 
coold  not  divert  hiit  mind  from  the  horrors  of  the  tomb,  wtie 
it  my  &ult  ?  McFadden  grovela  I  He  knows  no  more  lUwut 
poetry  than  a  mule  knows  about  the  Shorter  Catechiem." 
The  poet  determined  to  leave  before  any  more  criticisms 


The  Btory  told  by  the  foreman  relatee  that  Colonel  BacgB 
at  the  same  instant  resolved  tu  escape  any  further  persecu- 
tion, and  he  moved  off  in  the  du^ction  taken  by  the  poet. 
The  two  met  upon  the  landing,  and  the  colonel  was  aoout 
to  b^in  his  quarrel  with  Slimmer,  when  an  enraged  old 
woman  who  had  been  groping  her  way  up  stairs  suddenly 
plunged  her  umbrella  at  Bangs,  and  held  him  in  the  comer 
while  she  handed  a  copy  of  the  Argiu  to  Slimmer,  and 

S doting  to  a  certain  stanza,  asked  him  to  read  it  aloud.     He 
d  so  in  8  somewhat  tremulous  voice  and  with  frightened 
^Ancee  at  the  enraged  colonel.    The  verse  was  as  follows : 


^e  colonel's  assailant  accompanied  the  recitation  with 
such  energetic  remarks  as  these : 

"Oh,  you  willinl  D'you  hear  that,  you  wretch?  What 
d'you  mean  by  writin'  of  my  grandson  in  that  way  7  Take 
that  you  serpint !  Oh,  you  wiper,  you !  tryin'  to  break  a  lone 
widder's  heart  with  such  scand'lus  lies  as  them  I  There, you 
wilHu  I  I  kemmere  to  hammer  you  well  with  this  here  urn- 
breller,  you  owdacious  wiper,  youj  Take  that,  and  that,  you 
wile,  inaecent,  diflgustin'  wagabone  I  When  you  know  well 
enough  that  Aleck  never  had  no  Uncle  Jerry,  and  never  had 
no  uncle  in  no  sepulchre  anyhow,  you  wile  wretch,  you !" 

When  Mr.  Slimmer  had  coiicliided  his  portion  of  the  en- 
tertainment, he  left  the  colonel  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
and  fied.  He  has  not  been  seen  in  New  Castle  since  that 
day,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  has  returned  to  Sussex  county 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  in  private  his  dalliance  with 
tlie  Huaee.  Colonel  Bangs  appeara  to  have  abandoned  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  department  of  obituary  poetry,  and  th« 
Armuhtie  resumed  its  accustomed  aspect  of  dreariness. 

It  may  fcirly  boast,  however,  that  once  during  its  career  i* 
baa  pi^uced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  community. 
—Out  ofOi*  Hurly-Bwiii. 
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THE  VULTURE  OF  THE  ALPS. 

I've  been  among  the  miglity  Alps,  and  wandered  through 

tbeir  vales, 
And  heard  the  hooeet  mouotoineera   relate  their  diamal 

Ulee, 
Asround  the  cottage  blazing  hearth,  when  theirdaily  work 

They  spake  of  those  who  disappeared,  and  ne'er  were  heard 
of  more. 

For  some  had  gone  with  daring  foot,  the  craggy  peaks  to 

Until  they  seemed  like  huEy  specks,  to  gasers  on  the  nlain  : 
But  in  a  fathomless  abyee  an  icy  grave  tney  found. 


And  there  I  from  a  shepherd  heard  a  narrative  of  fear, — 
A  tale  to  rend  a  mortal  heart,  which  mothers  might  not 

The  tears  were  standing  in  his  eyeB,hi8  voice  was  tremulous; 
Bnt  wiping  all  those  tears  away,  he  told  his  story  thus : 

"  It  is  amonf;  these  barren  clifib  the  ravenous  vulture  dwells, 
Who  never  fattens  on  the  prey,  which  from  afiir  he  smella, 
But  patient,  watching  hour  on  hour,  upon  a  lofly  rock. 
He  singles  out  some  truant  lamb,  a  victim,  from  the  flot'k. 

"  One  cloudless  Babbsth  summer  morn,  the  sun  was  rising 

high, 
When,  from  my  ciiildren  on  the  green,  I  heard  a  fbartUl  cry. 
As  if  some  awful  deed  were  done,a  shriek  of  grief  and  pain, 
A  cry,  I  humbly  trust  in  God,  I  ne'er  may  hear  again. 

"  I  hurried  out  to  learn  the  cause;  but  overwhelmed  with 

frif^ht, 
The  children  never  ceased  t<>  shriek ;  and  from  my  frenzied 

sight 
I  missed  the  ^youngest  of  my  babes,  the  darling  of  my  care;— 
But  something  caught'  my    searching   eyes,  slow  sailing 

through  the  air. 

"Oh  I  what  an  awful  spectm^le  to  meet  a  father's  eye, 
Hift  infant  made  a  vulture's  prey,  with  terror  to  descry; 

And  know,  with  agonising  breast,  and  with  a ' 

That  earthly  power  could  not  avail  that  ii — 
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"  Hv  Infiint  stretched  his  little  handB  imploringly  to  me, 
A.na  Btni^led  with  the  ravenous  bird,  all  vainly,  to  get  free,- 
At  intervals,  I   beard  hlB  criea,  aa   loud   he  shrieked  and 

Bcreamed! 
Until  upon  the  azure  sky  a  leesening  spot  they  seemed. 

"The  Tultuie  flapped  his  sail-like  viuga,  though  heavily  he 

iright,- 


«  upon  tlie  Bun's  broad  fece,  he  seemed  Ainto  my  v 
.„tV . -".ligl 


"All  search  vna  vain,  and  years  had  passed ;  that  child  was 

ne'er  forgot. 
When  once  a  daring  hunter  climbed  nnto  a  lofty  spot, 
From    whence  upon  a  nigged   crag  the    chamois    never 

reached, 
He  saw&nln&nt'sfleahleHsbones  the  elements  hod bleachedl 

"  I  clambered  up  that  rugged  cliff~I  could  not  stay  away, — 
I  knew  they  were  my  iumTnt'a  bones  thutt  hastening  to  decay; 
A  tattered  garment  yet  lemained,  though  torn  to  many  a 

The  crimson  cap  he  wore  that  morn  was  still  upon  his  head" 


e  precipice  was  ahown  to  me,  whereon  the  infimt  lay. 


THE  TWO  ANCHORS.— B.  H.  StoddakO- 

It  was  a  gallant  sailor  man. 

Had  jost  come  from  iiea. 
And  as  I  panted  him  in  the  town. 

He  sai^  "  Ahoy  I"  to  me. 
I  stopped,  and  saw  T  kncwihe  man,— 

Had  known  him  from  a  boy; 
And  so  I  answered  sailor-like, 

"  Avast !"  to  his  "  Ahoy  P' 
I.made  a  song  for  him  one  day,- 

His  ship  was  then  in  eight, — 
■The  little  anchor  on  the  left 

The  great  one  on  the  right.* 
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I  gave  his  band  a  hearty  fpip. 

''80  you  are  back  Hgain? 
Tbey  eay  you  have  been  pirating 

Upon  the  Bpaniah  Main  ; 
Or  was  it  some  rich  ludiaman 

You  robbed  of  all  her  peariB? 
Of  course  you  have  been  Drea king  heartc 

Of  poor  Kanaka  girls  I" 
"Wherever  I  have  Deen,"  he  said, 

"  I  kept  my  ship  in  sight, — 
'The  little  anchor  on  the  left. 

The  great  one  on  the  right.  " 

"1  heard  last  night  that  you  were  In: 
1  walked  the  wharvea  to-day, 

But  saw  no  ship  that  looked  like  youn. 
Where  does  the  good  ship  ky?  , 

I  want  to  go  on  board  of  her." 
"  And  BO  you  shall,"  said  he; 

"But  there  are  many  things  to  do 

You  know  the  song  you  made  for  met 

I  sing  it  morn  and  night, — 
'  The  little  anchor  on  the  left, 

The  great  one  on  the  right.'" 
"  But  how's  your  wife  and  little  one?" 

"Come  home  with  me,"  he  said. 
"  Go  on,  go  on :  I  follow  you." 

I  followed  where  he  led. 
He  had  a  pleasant  little  house; 

The  door  was  open  wide, 
And  at  the  door  tne  dearest  fcce,— 

A  dearer  one  inside. 
He  hu^d  his  wife  and  child;  he  sang,'— 

His  Hpirits  were  so  light,— 
"The  little  anchor  on  tlie  left, 

The  great  one  on  the  right." 
Twaa  supper-time,  and  we  sat  down,— 

The  sailor's  wife  and  child. 
And  he  and  I :  he  looked  at  them, 

And  looked  at  me,  and  smiled. 
"I  think  of  this  when  I  am  tossed 

Upon  the  stormy  foam. 
And,  though  a  thousand  leagues  away, 

Am  anchored  here  at  borne." 
Then,  giving  each  a  kiss,  he  said, 

"  I  see,  in  dreams  at  night. 
This  little  anchor  on  my  left, 

This  great  one  on  my  right." 
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THE  BUM  FIEND'S  PORTRAIT.— T.  Db  Witt  Talmaob. 

This  foul  thing  gives  one  awing  to  ita  scythe,  and  our  beet 
merchants  fall ;  their  stores  are  eold,  and  they  sink  into  dis- 
honored gravee. 

Again  it  swings  ita  scythe,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  &ili 
from  the  heights  of  Zion,  with  long-reeoundii^  crash  of  ruin 
and  shame. 

Some  of  your  own  households  have  already  been  shaken. 
Perhaps  you  can  hardly  admit  it ;  but  where  wae  your  son 
last  night?  Where  was  he  Friday  night?  Where  was  he 
Thursday  night;  Wednesday  night;  Tuesday  night;  Monday 
night? 

Nay,  have  not  some  of  yon  in  your  own  bodies  felt  the  power 
of  this  habit?  You  think  that  you  could  stop?  Are  you 
sure  you  could  7  Go  on  a  little  further,  and  I  urn  sure  you 
cannoL  I  think,  if  some  of  you  should  try  to  break  away, 
you  would  find  a  chain  on  the  right  wrist,  and  one  on  the 
left;  one  on  the  right  foot,  and  another  on  the  left.  This 
serpent  does  not  begin  to  hurt  until  it  has  wound  round  and 
round.  Then  it  begins  to  t^^hten,  and  strangle,  and  crush, 
until  the  bones  crack,  and  the  blood  trickles,  aud  the  eyes 
start  from  their  sockets,  and  the  mangled  wretch  cries ;  "  Oh, 
Heaven!  oh,  Ileiivenl  help!  help!"  But  it  is  too  late  and 
not  even  the  fires  of  woe  can  melt  the  chain  when  once 
it  is  fully  fastened. 

I  have  shown  you  the  evU  heMt.  The  question  is,  who  will 
hunt  him  down,  and  how  shall  we  shoot  him?  I  answer, 
first,  by  getting  our  children  right  on  this  subject.  Let  them 
grow  up  with  an  utter  aversion  to  strong  drink.  Take  care 
how  you  administer  it  even  as  medicine.  If  you  find  that 
tbey  have  a  natural  love  for  it,  as  some  have,  put  in  a  glaas 
of  it  some  horrid  Btufi',  and  make  it  utterly  nauseous.  Teach 
them,  as  faithfully  as  you  do  the  catechism,  that  rum  ia  a 
fiend.  Take  them  to  the  almshouse,  and  show  them  the 
wreck  and  ruin  it  works.  Walk  with  them  into  the  homes 
that  have  been  scourged  by  it.  If  a  drunkard  bath  &tlen 
into  a  ditch,  take  them  right  up  where  they  can  see  his  &ce, 
bruised,  savage,  and  swollen,  and  say :  "  Look,  my  son !  Rum 
4id  thati"    Looking  out  of  your  window  at  some  one  who, 
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intoxicated  to  madaese,  goea  through  the  etreet,  braodishing 
his  fiBt,  bUBpheming  God,  a  howling,  defying,  shouting,  reel' 
ing,  raving  and  foaming  maniac.  Bay  to  your  eon ;  "  Look ; 
that  man  woe  once  a  child  like  you  I"  Aa  you  go  by  the  grog- 
shop, let  them  know  that  that  is  the  place  where  men  are 
dain,  and  their  wives  made  paupers,  and  their  children 
elivefl.  Hold  out  to  your  children  all  waminga,  all  rewards, 
nil  connseis,  leet  in  after-days  they  break  your  heart  and 
corse  your  gray  hairs. 


A  COOK  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

The  looks  of  yer,  ma'am,  rather  suits  me  — 

The  maeB  ye  offer  'ill  do ; 
But  thin  I  can't  inter  ycr  sarvice 

Without  a  condition  or  two. 
And  now,  to  begin,  is  the  kitchen 

Commodgeoua,  with  plenty  of  light. 
And  fit,  ye  know,  ftir  intertainin' 

Sech  fri'Dds  aa  I'm  like  to  invite  7 
And  nist,  are  yous  r^'Ior  at  male-times? 

Becaee,  'taint  convainyent,  ye  see, 
To  wait,  and  if  I  behaves  punkshul, 

It's  no  more  than  yous  ought  to  be. 
And  thin  U  your  gurrels  good-natnred? 

The  rayson  I  lift  my  last  place. 
The  French  nues  was  sich  a  high  lady, 

I  sint  a  dish-cloth  at  her  &ce. 


_  .    .e  enliviuin'  fust  o 

That  frayquintly  bringa  me  the  new 

I  must  have  thim  tmyt^  powlitely ; 
I  give  yer  fiiir  wamin',  ma'am,  now, 

If  the  airy  gate  be  closed  agin  thim, 
You'll  fln<f 


These  matthem  ngraycd  on  hetween  us, 

I'd  try  yer  a  walte,  bo  I  wud. 
(She  looks  like  the  kind  I  can  man^e, 

A  thin  thing  without  any  blud!) 
But  mind,  if  I  cornea  for  a  wake,  ma'am, 

I  comes  for  that  time,  and  no  lias ; 
And  so.  thin.  purviUin'  ye'd  want  me, 

Jusht  give  me  yer  name  and  addrise. 
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THE  SISTERS.— JoBN  G.  Whittikk, 


*  What  is  it  to  thee,  I  &in  would  know, 
That  waves  ara  roaring,  sjid  wild  winds  blow? 

"No  lover  ofthine's  afloat  to  mlBB 
The  harbor-lights  on  a  night  like  this." 


e! 


And  wringing  her  smoU,  white  hands,  she  cri«d,-^ 
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"  The  love  I  hid  from  tnyeelf  ttway 
Shall  crown  me  now  in  the  light  otdej. 
"My  ears  shall  never  to  wooer  list, 
Never  by  lover  my  lipa  be  kiaaed. 
"Sacred  to  thoe  am  I  heoreforth. 
Thou  in  heaven  and  I  on  eurth." 


THE  DAGMAR  CROSS. 

Where  the  angry  billows  of  the  Baltic, 

With  the  North  Sea  meeting,  surge  and  BWiri, 
And  the  rocky  reefit  and  Ehoree  buxultic 

High  the  snowy  foam-flukeK  upward  curl, 
Valdemar  the  victor  rode  to  glory, 

While  his  deeds  were  eung  in  minstrel  rbynM, 
Greatest  of  nil  kinp",— so  niuH  the  story; 

"TwoA  in  UenmaTk,  in  the  olden  time. 
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Tiur  the  Lady  Dagmar  was,  and  aaintly, 

And  the  lierce  king  bowed  him  at  her  feet; 
Said  he,  while  hercbeek  waa  flushing  iaintly, 

"  What  ^fl  on  my  marriaKe  tbut  is  meet 
For  the  bnde  of  Valdemar,  O  maiden, 

Shall  I  bring  to  grace  the  murriage  morn  ? 
See,  my  slavea  are  near,  and  heavy  laden 

With  the  jewels  Danish  queeua  have  worn." 
And  the  lady  made  him  answer,  lowly, — 

"  Gifts  of  precious  stones  are  not  for  me ; 
Better  far  are  noble  deeds  and  holy 

Titan  a  m^bty  kin^om  held  in  fee. 
From  the  plow-tax  wilt  thou  free  the  i^eaaon^ 

And  release  the  captive  from  his  chain? 
La,  I  ask,  my  lord,  no  costly  present : 

This  my  marriage  gift,  and  this  my  gain  I " 
Answered  the  monarch,  like  a  lover, 

"  Such  a  gift  befits  not  thee,  my  queen ;" 
And  o'er  Diigmar,  as  he  bent  above  her. 

Cast  he  chain  and  criies  of  golden  sheen. 
Holy  ^urea,  wrought  in  wondrous  fashion 

Fictiu 


Wbtie  the  good  Queen  Dagmar,  ever  tender. 

Richer  harvest  in  kind  deeds  would  glean ; 
And  to  this  Danish  hearts  will  render 

Loving  homage  to  the  "darhng  queen." 
Homeward  came  King  Valdemar  in  gladness, 

With  the  victor-wreath  around  his  head; 
In  the  royal  halls  was  silent  sadness: 

Dagmai  slept  the  long  sleep  of  the  dead 
In  her  handmaid  Ker^tine's  arms,  when  riding 

Up  the  long  street  came  the  king  that  day, 
Still  the  rose-fliish  on  her  cheek  abiding, — 

Dead,  the  young  queen  in  her  beauty  lay. 
And  the  king  a  mighty  voice  of  sorrow 

Raised,  and  called  on  Dagmar  by  her  name : 
"Dt^nnar,  live,  and  glad  me  on  the  morrow 

^th  one  kiss!"  and  wondrous  answer  cam* 
From  the  dead;  and  Etill  the  old  pctilinn 

Sprang  from  her  loved  lijis,  a  ghostly  prayer: 
"Free  the  outlaws  from  their  I'lne  condition; 

Let  the  weary  captives  freedom  iihai«," 
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Low  in  Ringsted,  with  the  croaa  that  tarried 

8till  upon  hor  breast,  the  queen  they  laid ; 
Fairer,  purer  corae  was  never  carried 

Home  to  rest  beneath  the  chureh'a  ehade. 
Yeais  rolled  on,  and  Christian's  royal  pleasure 

Oped  the  tomb;  and  since  death  knows  no  toss, 
Now  old  Denmark  boasts  no  dearer  treasure 

Than  the  young  Queeu  Dogmar's  holy  croaa. 


CURING  A  COLD. 


The  first  time  that  I  b^an  to  eneeie,  a  friend  told  me  to  go 
ttDdbathemyfeetinhotwater.andgotobed.  Ididao.  Short- 
ly after,  a  friend  told  me  to  get  up  and  take  a  cold  shower- 
bath.  I  did  thtit  also.  Within  the  hour  another  friend  told 
me  it  was  policy  to  feed  a  cold,  and  starve  a  fever.  I  had 
both ;  so  I  thought  it  best  to  fill  up  for  the  cold,  and  let  the 
fever  starve  awhile.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  I  seldom  do  things 
by  halves;  I  ate  pretty  heartily.  I  conferred  my  custom 
apon  a  stranger  who  had  just  opened  a  reslauraut  on  Cort- 
land Street,  near  the  hotel,  that  morning,  paying  bini  bo 
much  fbra  ftill  meal.  He  waited  near  me  in  respectfiil  si- 
lence until  I  had  flniehed  feeding  my  cold,  when  he  inquired 
whether  people  about  New  York  were  much  afSicted  with 
colds.  I  told  him  I  thought  they  were.  He  then  went  out 
and  took  in  his  sign.  I  started  up  toward  the  office,  and 
on  the  walk  encountered  another  bosom  friend,  who  told 
me  that  a  quart  of  warm  salt-water  would  come  as  near  cur- 
ing a  cold  as  anything  in  the  world.  I  hardly  thought  I  had 
room  for  it,  but  1  tried  it  anyhow.  The  result  was  surpris- 
ing. I  believe  I  threw  up  my  immortal  soul.  Now,  as  I 
give  my  experience  only  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  my 
friends  who  are  troubled  with  this  distem|ier,  I  feel  that 
they  wilt  see  the  propriety  of  my  tautioning  them  against 
following  such  portions  of  it  as  proved  inefficient  with  me; 
and  acting  upon  this  conviction  I  warn  Ibem  against  warm 
salt-water.  It  mny  be  a  good  enough  remedy,  but  I  think  it 
is  rather  too  severe.  If  I  had  another  cold  in  the  head,  and 
there  was  no  course  left  me, — to  take  either  an  earthquake 
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or  a  qnart  of  warm  salt-water,  I  wnutd  take  Diy  chances  on 
the  earthqiuke.  Aftur  this,  everybody  in  the  hotel  became 
interested ;  and  I  took  all  sorts  of  remedies,— hot  lemonade, 
rotd  lciii')iiadc,  pepper-ten,  boaeset,  stewed  Quaker,  hour- 
hound  Hynip,  unions  and  loaf-sugar,  lemonH  and  brown  si^r, 
vine^r  and  laudanum,  five  bottlea  fir  bal^ium,  eight  bot- 
llea  cherry  jicctural,  and  ten  bottles  of  Uncle  Sum's  remedy ; 
hutallwithoutefiect.  Oneoflheprescriptiousgivenbyanold 
lady  was— well,  it  was  dreadful.  She  mixed  a  decoction  com- 
ported of  molasnea,  catnip,  peppermint,  aquafortis,  turpentine, 
kerosene,  nnd  various  other  drugs,  and  instructed  me  to  take 
a  winejjlassful  of  it  every  fifteen  minutes,  I  never  took  but 
one  dose  ;  that  was  enough.  J  bad  to  take  to  my  bed,  and 
remain  there  for  two  entire  days.  When  I  felt  a  little  bet> 
lor,  more  things  were  recommended.  I  was  desperate,  and 
willing  to  take  anything.  Plain  gin  was  recommended,  and 
then  gin  and  molasses,  then  gin  and  onions.  I  took  all  three, 
I  detected  no  particular  result,  however,  except  that  I  had 
acquired  a  breath  like  a  turkey-buzzard,  and  hud  to  change 
my  boiirding  place.  I  had  never  refused  a  remedy  yet,  and 
it  seemed  poor  policy  to  commence  then ;  therefore  I  deter- 
mined to  take  a  sheet-balb,  though  I  had  no  ide;i  what  sort 
of  an  arrangement  it  waa.  It  wsa  administered  at  midnight, 
and  the  weather  was  very  frosty.  My  back  and  breast 
were  stripped ;  and  a  eheet,(there  appeared  to  be  a  thousand 
yards  of  it,)  soaked  in  ice-water  was  wound  around  me  until 
I  resembled  a  swab  for  a  columbiad:  It  isacruel  expedient. 
When  the  chilly  rag  touches  one's  warm  flesh,  it  makes  him 
start  with  a  sudden  violence,  and  gasp  for  breath,  just  as 
men  do  in  the  death-agony.  It  fh>ze  the  marrow  in  my 
bones,  and  stopped  the  beating  of  my  heart.  I  thought  my 
time  had  come.  When  I  recovered  from  this,  a  friend  or- 
dered the  application  of  a  mustard-plaster  to  my  breaat.  I 
believe  that  would  have  cured  me  effectually,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  yonng  Clemena.  When  I  went  to  bed,  I  put  the 
muBtard-plaster  where  I  could  reach  it  when  I  should  be 
ready  for  it.  Biit  yonng  Clemens  fiot  hungry  in  the  nigb^ 
and  ate  it  np.  I  never  saw  any  child  have  such  an  appetite. 
I  am  oonBdent  that  he  would  have  eaten  me  if  I  bad  beeo 
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KATHLEEN  BAN  ADAIB.— Francis  Datb. 

The  battle  blood  of  Antrim  had  not  dried  oti  freedom'! 

abroad, 
Aad  the  toay  nty  of  morning  was  but  struggling  through  the 

When,  with  lij^htning  foot  tuid  deathly  cheek,  and  wildljr 

waving  hair. 
O'er  grass  and  dew,  scarce  breathing,  flew  young  Kathleea 

tttin  Adair. 

Behind,  her  native  Antrim  in  a  reeking  ruin  lioe ; 
Before  ner,  like  a  silvery  path,  Kell's  Hleeping  waters  rise ; 
And  maay  a  pointed  ehrob  baa  pienwd  thoM  feet  ho  white  and 

But,  oh !  thy  heart  is  deeper  rent,  young  Kathleen  ban  Adair. 

And  Kathleen's  heart  but  one  week  since  was  like  a  harvest 

mom 
When  hope  and  Joy  an  kneeling  round  the  sheaf  of  yellow 

But  wbere's  the  bloom  then  made  her  cheek  so  ripe,  so  rich- 
ly fiiir? 
Thy  stricken  heart  hath  fed  on  it,  young  Kathleen  ban  Adtun 

And  now  she  gains  a  thicket  where  the  sloe  and  hazel  rise : 
But  whythoae  shrieking  whispers,  like  a  rush  of.  worded 

sighs? 
Ah,  low  and  lonely  bleeding  lies  a  wounded  patriot  there, 
And  every  pang  of  his  is  thine,  young  Kathleen  ban  Adair. 

"  I  see  them,  oh !  I  see  them,  in  their  fearful  red  array ; 
The  yeomen,  love  I  the  yeomen  come — ah  I  heavens,  away, 

I  know,  I  know  they  mean  to  track  my  lion  to  his  lair ; 
Ah  I  save  thy  life— ah  I  save  it  for  thy  Kathleen  bun  Adkirl" 


I,  with  my  Kathleen  ban  Adair, 

"  I  loved,  I  loved  thee,  Kiilbleen,  in  my  bosom's  warmest 

And  Erin,  injured  Erin,  oh  I  I  loved  then  even  more : 
And  deuth  I  feared  him  little  when  I  drove  him  throt^b 

their  square, 
Hor  now, though  eatinp  at  my  heart, my  Kathleen  ban  AJair.' 
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With  feeble  hand  hie  blade  be  grasped,  yet  dark  with  spoil' 

And  then,  as  thougb  with  dying  bound,  once  more  erect  he 

But  scarcely  had  he  kiaaed  that  cheek,  so  pale,  so  purelv  bir, 
When  flashed  their  bayouetA  rouud  him  and  his  Kathleen 
ban  Adair  1 

Then  up  arose  his  trembling,  yet  his  dreaded  hero's  hand, 
And  up  aroM,  in  fltruggliug  sotinds,  hia  cheer  for  mother 

A  thrust — a  rush — their  foremost  &11b;  but  ah!  good  Godi 

see  there. 
Thy  lover's  quivering  at  thy  feet,  youngKatbteen  ban  Adair! 

But  heavens!  men,  what  recked  he  then  your  heartleaa 

taunte  and  blows, 
When  troia  his  lacerated  heart  ten  dripping  bayonets  rose? 
And  maiden,  thou  with  frantic  hands,  wnat  boots  it  kneeling 

The  winds  heed  not  thy  yellow  locks,  young  Kathleen  ban 

Oh !  what  were  team,  or  shrieks,  or  swoons,  but  shadows  of 

the  rest. 
When  torn  was  fisntic  E^thleen  from  the  sLit^htered  hero's 

breast? 
And  hardly  had  his  last-heaved  sigh  grown  cold  upon  the  air, 
When  oh  I  of  all  but  life  tbey  robbed  young  Kathleen  ban 


Thy  water,  Kells,  is  tempting  fair,  and  thither  speeds  she  on: 
A  moment  on  its  blooming  banks  she  kneels  in  hurried 


BENEVOLENCE.— Beatti*. 

From  the  low  prsyer  of  want  and  plaint  of  woe, 

Oh  never,  never  turn  awav  thine  ear  I 

Forlorn,  in  this  bleak  wilaerneaa  below, 

Ah !  what  were  man,  should  Heaven  refuse  to  bear. 

To  others  do— the  law  is  not  severe,— 

What  to  thyself  thou  wisheet  to  be  done ; 

Forgive  thy  (bes ;  and  love  thy  parents  dear, 

And  friends  and  nativp  land; — nor  these  alone; 

All  human  weal  and  woe  learn  thju  to  make  thine  owa. 
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PASSING  AWAY.— John  PiBiii>oirr. 

Waa  it  the  chime  of  a.  tiny  bell, 

That  came  bo  eweet  to  my  ilreaming  ear, 
Lilce  the  BilveTV  tones  of  a  fairy's  Hhell, 

That  be  winds  on  the  beach,  bo  mellow  and  cleai^ 
When  Uie  winds  and  the  waves  lie  toother  asleep, 
And  the  moon  and  the  fairy  are  watchu^  the  deep. 
She  dispensiug  her  ailvery  light. 
And  he  hia  noteB  as  silverv  quite, 
White  the  boatman  listens  and  snips  his  oar, 
To  catch  the  music  that  comes  from  the  shore  T 
Harkl  the  notee  on  my  ear  that  play, 
,  they  aa 


But  ao;  it  was  not  a  miry's  shell, 

Blown  on  the  beach,  bo  mellow  and  clear; 
Nor  was  it  the  ton^e  of  a  sil  vcr  bell 

Striking  the  hour,  that  filled  my  ear^ 


For  a  beautiful  clock  from  the  ceiling  hung, 
And  a  plump  little  girl,  for  a  pendulum,  awung; 
(As  you've  sometimea  seen,  in  a  little  ring. 
That  hangs  in  his  cage,  a  canary-bird  bwiuk;) 

And  Bhe  held  to  her  bosom  a  budding  Douquet, 
And,  aa  she  eryoyed  it,  she  seemed  to  say, 
"Rasing  away  I  passing  away  I" 

Oh !  how  bright  were  the  wheels  that  told 

OTthe  lapse  of  time  aa  they  moved  round  slow! 
And  the  hands,  as  they  swept  o'er  the  dial  of  gold, 

Seemed  to  point  to  the  girl  below. 
And  lo !  she  had  changed  j— in  a  few  short  hours 
Her  bouquet  had  become  a  garland  of  flowers, 
That  she  held  in  her  outstretched  handa,  and  flung 
This  way  and  that,  as  she,  dancing,  swung, 
In  the  fullness  of  grace  and  womanly  pride. 
That  told  me  she  soon  was  to  be  a  bride ; 

Yet  then,  when  eipectina  her  happiest  day, 
In  the  same  Bweet  voice  1  heard  her  sav, 
"  Passing  away  I  passing  away  1 

When  I  gaced  on  that  fiiir  one's  cheek,  a  shade 
Of  thought,  or  care,  stole  softly  over. 

Like  that  Dv  a  cloud  on  a  summer's  day  made. 
Looking  down  on  a  field  of  bloBsoming  clover. 

The  rose  yet  lay  on  her  cheek,  but  its  flush 

Had  something  lost  of  lis  brilliant  blush ; 
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And  the  light  in  her  eye,  and  the  light  on  the  vheels, 

That  marched  bo  calmly  round  above  her, 
Waa  a  little  dimmed, — as  when  evenins  steals 

Upon  noon's  hot  fcce :— yet  one  conldn't  but  love  her, 
For  she  looked  like  a  mother  whose  first  babe  lay 
Backed  on  her  breast,  as  she  swung  all  day ; 
And  she  seemed  in  the  same  silver  tone  to  say, 
"  Passing  away  j  paasing  away  1 " 

While  yet  I  looked,  what  a  change  there  came  I 

Her  eye  was  quenched,  and  her  cheek  was  wan : 
Stooping  and  staffed  was  her  withered  fhune, 

Yet  just  as  busily  swung  she  on ; 
The  garland  beneath  her  mid  fallen  to  dust ; 
The  wheels  above  her  were  eaten  with  rust; 
The  hands  that  over  the  dial  swept 
Grew  crooked  and  tarnished,  but  on  they  kept: 
And  still  there  came  that  silver  tone 
Item  the  shriveled  lips  of  the  toothleee  crone 
Let  me  never  forget  to  my  dyiaa  day, 
The  tone  or  the  burden  of  that  my — 

"  Passing  away !  passing  away  I " 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  HUMANITY.— Chablm  Smiiraft. 

Let  us,  then,  be  of  good  cheer.  From  the  great  law  of  pro- 
gress we  may  derive  at  once  our  duties  and  our  encourage- 
ments. Humanity  has  ever  advanced,  urged  by  the  inatinctg 
and  necessities  implanted  by  God, — thwarted  sometimes  by 
obstacles  which  have  caused  it  Cora  time — a  moment  only,  in 
the  immensity  of  ages — to  deviate  &om  its  true  line,  or  to 
seem  to  retreat, — but  still  ever  onward. 

Amidst  the  disappoinlments  which  may  attend  individual 
exertions,  amidst  the  nniversal  agitations  whiith  now  sur- 
round us,  let  us  recognize  this  law,  confident  that  whatever 
is  Just,  whatever  is  humane,  whatever  ia  good,  whatever  is 
trae,  according  to  an  immutable  ordinance  of  Providence,  ia 
the  golden  light  of  the  future,  must  prevail.  With  this  &ith, 
let  UB  place  our  hands,  as  those  of  little  children,  iu  the 
great  hand  of  God.  He  will  ever  guide  and  sustain  ua — 
through  pttins  and  perils,  it  may  be— in  the  path  of  pto- 
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In  tlie  recogQition  of  this  taw,  there  are  motives  to  bene- 
ficent activity,  which  shall  endure  to  the  lust  syllable  of 
life.  Let  the  young  embrace  it :  they  shall  find  in  it  an  ever- 
living  spring.  Let  the  old  cherish  it  still :  they  shall  derive 
fh>m  it  fresh  encouragement.  It  ehalt  give  to  all,  both  old 
and  young,  a  new  appreciation  of  their  existence,a  newaen- 
timent  of  their  force,  a  new  revelation  of  their  destiny. 

Be  it,  then,  our  duty  and  onr  encouragement  to  live  and 
to  labor,  ever  mindful  of  the  ^ture.  But  let  us  not  forget 
the  pasL  All  ages  have  lived  and  labored  for  us.  From  one 
has  come  art,  from  another  jurisprudence,  from  another  the 
compass,  from  another  the  printiiig-preHs ;  from  all  have 
proceeded  priceleea  lessons  of  truth  and  virtue.  The  earliest 
and  most  distant  times  are  not  without  a  present  influence 
on  our  daily  lives.  The  mighty  stream  of  prt^fresB,  though 
Jed  by  many  tributary  waters  and  hidden  springs,  derives 
Bomething  of  its  force  from  the  earlier  currents  which  leap 
and  sparkle  in  the  distaut  mountain  recesses,  over  preci- 
pices, among  rapids,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  the  primeval 

Nor  should  we  be  too  impatient  to  witness  the  fulfilment 
of  onr  aspirations.  The  daily  increasing  rapidity  of  discov- 
ery and  improvement,  and  the  daily  multiplying  efforts  of 
beneficence,  in  later  years  outstripping  the  itnagiuations  of 
the  most  sanguine,  ftirnish  well-grounded  assurance  that  the 
advance  of  man  will  be  with  a  constantly  accelerating  speed. 
The  extending  intercourse  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  among  all  the  children  of  the  human  family,  gives 
new  promises  of  the  complete  diffusion  of  truth,  penetrating 
the  most  distant  places,  chasing  away  the  darkness  of  night, 
and  exposing  the  hideous  fonne  of  slavery,  of  war,  of  wrong, 
which  must  be  hated  as  soon  as  they  are  clearly  seen. 

Cultivate,  then,  a  just  moderation.  Learn  to  reconcile 
order  with  change,  stability  with  progress.  This  is  a  wise 
conservatism ;  this  is  a  wise  reform.  Riglitly  understanding 
these  terms,  who  would  not  be  a  conservative?  who  would 
not  be  a  reformer?— a  conservative  of  all  that  is  good,  a  re- 
former of  all  that  is  evil ;  a  conservative  of  knowledge,  a  re- 
former of  ignorance ;  a  conservative  of  trulhw  and  prinriplea 
whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  a  reformer  of  laws  and  in- 
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■titutioQS  which  are  but  the  wicked  or  imperfect  work  of 
man;  a  conservative  of  that  divine  order  which  is  found 
only  in  movement,  a  reformer  of  tliose  earthly  wrongs  and 
abuses  which  spring  from  a  violation  of  the  great  law  ot 
human  progress,  Slending  these  two  characters  in  one,  let 
DB  seek  to  be,  at  the  Bame  time,  Bbfobunq  CoHSEsvATivn, 

Un>  CONSEBTATIVE  Reforkebs. 


WAX  WORK. 


Once  on  a  time,  some  years  a^ 

Two  Yankees,  from  Connecticut, 
Were  traveling,— on  foot  of  course, 

A.  style  now  out  of  date ; 
And,  being  fiir  away  down  South, 

It  wasn't  strange  or  fUuny, 
That  they,  like  other  folks,  sometimea 

Should  be  out  of  money. 

So^coming  to  a  thriving  place, 

They  hired  a  lofty  hall, 
And  -33  the  comers  of  the  streeta 

Put  handbills,  ereat  and  small. 
Telling  the  neopie,  far  and  near. 

In  printea  black  and  white. 
They  d  give  a  show  of  tear  work 

In  l^e  greut  town-hall  that  night. 

Of  course  the  people  thought  to  see 

A  show  of  figures  grand, — 
Napoleon,  Byron,  George  the  Third, 

And  great  men  of  rmr  land  ; — 
Of  Mary,  Queen  of  Bigots,  you  know, 

And  monks  in  blark^nd  white, 
Heroes,  peasants,  potentates, 

In  "wax  work"  brought  to  light. 

One  of  the  Yankees  had,  they  say. 

No  palate  to  his  mouth, 
And  tbis,  perhaps,  the  reason  was 

Why  he  was  going  South  ; 
Be  that  aa  it  may,— you  see 

He  couldn't  speak  quite  plain. 
But  talked  with  much  obscurity^ 

And  sometimes  talked — in  vam. 
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The  other  was  a  handeome  maa, 

Quit«  pleasant,  and  quite  flue; 
He  had  a  form  of  fineet  mould, 

And  etmight  as  any  pine. 
Indeed,  he  was  a,  handsome  man 

As  yon  will  often  see, 
Much  more  BO  than  you, — or  you, — or  yon,- 

But  lilie  President  Giimt, — or  me. 

Hiis  handsome  man  stood  &t  the  door 

To  let  the  people  in, 
Aud  the  wav  he  took  the  quarters 

And  the  shillings  was  s  sin : 
And  when  the  time  of  show  had  come. 

He  a  curtain  [lulled  aside, 
And  our  friend  without  a  jwlate. 

Stood  in  all  his  pomp  and  pride. 

And  in  his  brawny  hand  he  held 

A  pound  or  two,  or  more, 
OttKoemater'i  wax,  which  he 

Had  BORie  time  made  before. 
He  began  to  work  it. 

And  his  audience  thus  addressed, 
And  the  people  looked  and  listened  :— 

Let  their  ^reat  surprise  be  guessed  1 

Said  he, "  My  friends,  how  some  fblke  chMl 

I  never  could  conceive ; 
But  this  is  the  real  wax  work. 

For  I  stoop  not  to  deceive: 
This  ia  your  real  wax  work. 

For  your  quartere  and  your  twelves^ 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  just  walk  up 

And  examine  for  youn^lvesl" 

But  when  the  people  saw  the  Joke, 

With  anger  tliey  turned  pole. 
Hammer  and  tongs  they  came  at  hlta. 

To  ride  him  on  a  rai! ; 
But  he  had  an  open  window. 

And  a  ladder  to  the  ground. 
And  just  iLD  lie  went  out  of  sight, 

He  turned  himself  around, 

And,_  holding  up  the  wax  to  view. 

Said,  with  u  saiicy  grin, 
*^^  fricndii  here's  no  deception. 

Tor  I  S(«rn  to  lake  you  in; 
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^VABBEt  OF  BRUTUS  AND  CASSIUS.— Shakbfubb. 

JuUtu  Qt»ar.—Act  TV.    Scene  III. 
'  CbHHw— That  70U  have  wronged  me  doth  appear  in  thia: 
You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians, 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  aide, 
BecAwe  I  knew  the  man,  were  alighted  off. 

Srutui — You  wronged  yourself  to  write  in  auch  a  case, 

QutMi — In  Buch  a  time  ob  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  uice  offence  should  bear  its  comment. 

Bnitiu — Let  me  tell  yoiL  Caaelua,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm. 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeaerveiu 

Chniuj — I  an  itching  palm? 
Ton  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this. 
Or,  by  the  gods,  thia  sjieech  were  else  your  last. 

Bnitu* — The  name  of  Cassius  honors  this  corruption. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  bis  head. 

Camiut — Chastisement  I 

Bnitiu — Remember  March,  the  Ides  of  March  remember! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villian  touched  his  bociy,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice?    What,  shall  one  of  ns. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers ;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  Ingera  with  l»He  bribes. 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  lar^e  honors, 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  gtaspeu  thus? 
I  had  ratber  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon 
Than  such  a  Koman. 

Ounua— Bmtue,  bay  not  me. 
FlI  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in  ;  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  youiBetf 
To  make  conditions. 

Brubu — Go  to ;  you  are  not,  Caednfc 


Bniiut—l  say  you  are  not. 
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Quriu*— Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  foiget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  ao  further, 

Bmtu — Away,  slight  man  I 

Oaaiut—la  't  jioBsible  ? 

Bnrfiu— Hear  me  for  I  will  speak, 
Miiat  I  sive  way  and  room  to  your  rash  cholerT 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madmaa  stares? 

Chttiua—Oye  godsl  ye  gods  I  must  I  endure  all  this? 

Br<i*M— AlTthie'  Ay,  more;  fret  till  your  proud  heartbreak; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  hudge? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?    Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humor?    By  the  gods, 
You  aliall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for  from  this  day  forth, 
I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  lai:^hter. 
When  you  are  waspish. 

CtiMtua — Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bniiva — You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier: 
Let  it  appear  so  ;  make  your  vannting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well ;  for  mine  own  part 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

QM»iiM--You  wrong  me  every  way ;  you  vroi^me,Brntas; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better ; 
Did  I  say  "better"? 

Bru(m— Ifyou  did,  I  care  not 

ChmitM—\Vlien  Caesar  Iiv'd,hedur8t  not  thus  have  mov'dmft 

Bru/iM— Peace,  peace  1  you  durst  not  thus  have  tempted  him. 

(httait—I  durst  not? 

Brutut — No. 

Oamiu—  What?    Burst  not  tempt  him? 

BruiiM— For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cbwiui — Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bnrft«--You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  fop. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats; 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respe<it  not.     J  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  )^ld,  which  you  denied  me; 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  meaus ; 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
A  nd  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wrinK 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  traea 
Byauy  indirection.     I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 
Which  you  denied  me :  was  that  done  like  C^issioar 
Sliould  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassjus  so? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 
To  look  sui-h  nirtcal  couiiterH  from  his  friend^ 
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Be  Teady,  gonlB,  with  all  your  thunderbolts; 
Daeh  him  to  piccesl 

CSugjiM— I  (leTiied  you  not. 

Bridnt — You  did. 

Cnegius—l  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool 
That  brought  my  answer  back.    Brutus  hath  rived  my  heart 
A  friend  Bnould  bear  his  friend's  inflrmitiea, 
But  Brutus  niulLes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bnitus—l  do  not,  till  you  practice  them  on  me. 

Queiiu — You  love  me  not 

BnOiu — I  do  not  like  your  &ults. 

Qtsaiut — A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  ikults. 

Brutu* — A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
Ab  hu^  aa  high  Olympus. 

Ciumua— Come,  Antony,  a) 

cvenge  yourselves  alone  o: 
For  Cassiua  is  aweary  of  the  world : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  braved  by  bin  brother ; 
Checked  like  a  bondman ;  at)  his  faults  observed, 
Bet  in  a  note-l>ook,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.    Oh,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes  I    There  is  my  dag^r. 
And  here. my  naked  breast  |  within,  a  heart. 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  tlian  cold: 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Koman,  take  it  fortn ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart : 
Btrike  as  thou  didst  at  Qassi;  for,  I  know. 
When  thou  did:^  hate  him  worst,  thou  lovedst  him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lovedst  CasniuB. 

BruJu*— Sheathe  your  dagcer: 
Be  angry  when  von  will,  it  shall  have  scope ; 
Do  wmkt  you  will,  dishonor  nliall  be  humor. 
0  Caaaiua,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire: 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Qimtu — Hath  Casflius  lived 
To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-tempered,  vexeth  him? 

BT^aua — When  I  Bi^oke  that  I  was  ill-tempered,  too. 

OiwiiM— Do  you  confess  so  much?    Give  me  your  hand 

Br\itiu — And  my  heart,  too.    [^Embradjtg.'\ 

Qatnt* — O  BnitUB  I 

.Bndu»— 'What's  the  matter? 

OiwiiM— Have  vou  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me. 
When  that  raah  numor  which  my  mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful? 

Bmtu* — Yes,  Cassius;  and,  from  henceforth, 
Wlien  you  are  over-e:irne»t  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  bo 
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"FATHEE,TAKE  MY  HAND."— Hssrar  N.  Cobb. 

The  way  is  dork,  my  Father  1    Cloud  on  cloud 
Is  gAthering  thickly  o'fir  my  head,  and  load 
Th«  thnndere  roar  above  me.     See,  I  stand 
like  one  bewildered  1    Father,  take  my  haiu^ 

And  through  the  gloom 

Lead  safely  home 
Ihycbildl 

The  dajr  goes  fitat,  my  Father  I  and  the  night 
Ib  drawing  darkly  down.    My  &ithles8  ei^t 
Bees  ghostly  visiouB.    Feare,  a  Bpectral  btmd. 
Encompass  me.    0  Father  I  take  my  hand. 
And  from  the  night 


Lead  up  to  lucht 
Thy  child 


! 

The  way  ia  long,  my  Father !  and  my  sonl 
Longs  for  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  goal : 
While  yet  I  journey  through  this  weary  land. 
Keep  me  from  wandering.    Father,  take  my  hand; 

Quickly  and  straight 

Lead  to  heaven's  gat« 
Thy  child  1 

The  path  Is  rough,  i 

Has  pierced  me ;  an .      ,      .  .,      .... 

And  Weeding,  mark  the  way.    Yet  thy  <x 

Bids  me  press  forward.    Father,  take  my  hand; 

Then,  safe  and  blest, 

Lead  up  to  rest 
Thy  child! 

The  throng  is  great  my  Father !    Many  a  dofCr^ 
And  fear  and  danger  compass  me  about ; 
And  fbee  oppress  me  nore.     1  cannot  stand 
Or  go  alone.    O  Fatiiur  I  tuki!  my  band. 

And  through  tliu  throng 

Lead  snfa  bIoii^ 
Thy  child! 

The  cross  is  heavy,  Father !  I  have  bome 
It  long,  and  still  do  bear  it.  T^t  my  worn 
And  Minting  spirit  riRe  to  that  blest  land  . 
Where  crowns  are  given.    Fiithei,  take  myluu.  '; 

And  reaching  down 

Lead  to  tlie  crown 
Thy  childl 
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I  would  not  always  have  thee  walk  by  sigEt. 
My  dealings  now  thou  canst  not  understand. 
1  meant  it  bo  ;  but  1  will  take  thy  hand, 

And  through  the  gloom 

Lead  safely  home 
My  child  I 


Keep  oloBe  to  me^  aud  everv  spectral  Dand 
Of  feaTB  shall  vanish.     I  will  take  thy  hand, 

Aud  through  the  night 

Lead  np  to  light 
My  chad! 

The  way  is  long,  my  child !    But  it  shall  be 
Not  one  step  longer  than  is  best  for  theei 
Andthoushalt  know,  at  last,  when  tbouehalt  stand 
Safe  at  the  gtval,  how  I  did  take  thy  hand. 

And  quiek  and  straight 

Lead  to  heaven's  gala 
My  child  1 

The  path  is  rough,  my  child !    But  oh !  how  sweet 
Will  bo  the  rest,  for  weary  pilgrims  meet, 
When  thou  shalt  reach  the  borders  of  that  land 
To  which  I  lead  thee,  as  I  take  tby  hand. 

And  safe  and  blest 

With  me  shalt  rest 
My  child! 

The  throng  is  great,  my  child !    But  at  thy  ude 
Thy  Father  walks :  then  be  not  terrified, 
For  I  am  with  thee ;  will  thy  foes  command 
To  let  thee  freely  pass ;  will  take  thy  band. 

And  through  the  throng 

Lead  safe  along 
My  child) 

The  CToes  is  heavy,  child  I    Yet  there  was  One 
Who  bore  a  heavier  for  thee :  my  Son, 
My  well-belovcd.    For  him  bear  thine ;  and  stand 
With  him  at  last ;  and,  from  thy  Father's  bond. 

Thy  crosB  laid  down. 

Receive  a  crown, 
My  child! 
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HEPSVa  AMBITION.— EtfTBtts  THonaoK. 

Some  folks  thot^hC  Hepsf  had  talent.  Perhaps  ehe  had. 
A.t  all  eveots  she  was  tired  of  auch  a  humdrum  life  as  aba 
led,  and  longed  to  be  doing  ftomething  in  the  world  that 
people  might  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  she  lived.  And  then 
she  wanted  money,  too.  To  he  Bure,  she  might  sew.  But 
she  disliked  i^lose  confinement  to  a  sewing-room.  She  might 
secure  a  situation  aa  governess  or  housekeeper.  But  that 
waa  too  commonplace.     Hepay  was  ambitious. 

Why  not  be  an  authoress?  People  did  make  a  living  in 
that  way.  Who  knew  but  she  might  be<.-ome  a  poetess  of 
renown?  The  very  idea  caused  her  heart  to  beat  with  unac- 
customed rapidity,  as  she  thought  of  heraelf  flattered  and 
admired  for  the  charms  of  her  mind. 

Yes,  she  would  immediately  commence  a  poem  which- 
should  be  no  merely  commonplace  affair  of  rhyme  and  jingle, 
hut  a  beautiful  drawing  out  and  blending  in  harmony  of  all 
the  finestihoushts  and  fancies  of  her  bmin.  She  would  begin 
her  tuxk  right  away  while  the  inspinition  was  upon  her.  So 
she  wheeled  up  an  easy  chair  before  the  wriling-deak,  drew 
forth  pen  and  paper,  ran  her  fingers  several  times  frantically 
throi^h  her  hair,  after  the  manner  of  literary  characters, 
and — tried  to  think. 

She  did  hope  no  one  would  intrude.  She  must  of  course 
put  all  the  minor  responsibilities  of  worldly  life  entirely  out 
of  her  mind.  Well,  she  would  call  her  poem— lot's  see ! 
what  would  she  call  it  7  How  surprised  her  friend!^  would 
he  when  they  read  it  I  Wouldn't  it  be  delightful,  though, 
to  create  such  a  sensation  1 

Oh,  but  about  the  titlel  Well,  as  this  was  the  first,  she 
would— she  would— oh,  yesl  she  knew  now.  She  would 
dedicate  it  to  some  unknown  friend.  Ah,  but  (hat  was  such 
a  brilliant  idea  I  How  nicely  it  would  look  written!  And 
she  wrote  it— 

"  To  my  unknown  friend." 

Now  how  should  she  begin  ?  How  did  other  &moaa  au. 
thoiB  usually  begin?  She  really  conld  not  recall  any  fine 
poems  just  then.  She  took  a  volume  of  choice  selections  in 
poetry  from  the  book-shelf,  and  ran  her  eye  over  the  firal 
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line  of  some  dozen  different  piecee.  They  didn't  aujt  her. 
Well,  she  would  not  imitate  any  oue  else'u  style.  It  ntiould 
be  aaid  of  her  production  that  it  was  entirely  original. 

But  what  ehould  she  have  for  the  first  line?  How  hard 
it  was  to  thinlil  How  brightly  the  etin  shone  in  that  win- 
dow! She  lowered  the  curtaiD.  She  wondered  if  it  came 
as  hard  for  all  authors  ta  get  under  literary  inspiration  ?  She 
wondered — what — magssine — she  had  better  send  her  maau- 
script  to?  She  wondered  if  the  editor  wouldn't  bappeu  to 
be  a  young  man  and  good  looking?  She  wondered  if  she 
had  better  spend  her  first  money — for — a— pink  saah— or — 
a — blue  one?  She  wondered-^oh,  dear !  how  lata  it  waal 
Twelve  o'clock  already  1  She  must  make  haste.  She  inked 
her  fingers.  That  made  her  seem  more  like  a  poetess.  Then 
she  ran  her  fingers  through  her  faair  again,  and— wrote: 

The  loTHtlMt  nowen  pilglil  Moom, 
Faiobl  Ilie  £ilr»l  lkd«  >I  laA 
And  ilun  e«rth'i  common  wom."* 

{Ting-a-ling-a-!ing !) 

"  ^^SYr  there's  some  oue  at  the  door." 

"  Yes  mum.  If  you  place  mum,  here's  a  bookay  the  Iray 
left,  an'  hesesas  how  Mr.  Harry  willbeaflhercaliin'on  yes 
this  afthemoon." 

"Oh,  why  couldn't  Mr.  Harry  wait  until  he's  invited?  Let 
me  see  the  bouquet.  You  say  I'm  out,  Peggy,  when  the  gen- 
tleman calls  this  afternoon." 

Yea,  they  are  very  sweet  flowers— very  sweet — 

■  Bat  ah  <  th«  birml  bde  U  lut, 


'Hiss  Hepey!  Miw  Hepayl  there's  a  gintlemao  in  the 
parlor  as  would  be  either  seein'  yemelf." 

"Oh,  the  bother]  I  wonder  if  my  rats  and  mice  sit 
straight?  Tell  him  IHbedownsoon.Peggy.  Dearme,how 
provokii^  to  have  callers  just  at  this  time  1  I  don't  see  why 
I  didn't  put  my  hair  up  in  crimping-pine  last  night.  It 
never  was  becoming,  done  plain.  Well,  I  must  be  thinking 
all  the  while  I  am  gone  what  will  rhyme  with  gift.  Let  me 
see— 
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Dear  me !  there's  no  use  twieUng  that  cnrl  axtj  mora.  X 
never  can  make  my  hair  curt  like  other  peoples',  and  I  oen 
tainly  cannot  go  down  in  tliie  plight.  Peggy !  Peggy !  Tell 
the  gentleman  I  am  engaged,  and  cannot  poei^bly  see  him 
tonlay.  And  mind,  Peggy,  that  you  ask  him  'o  c^  again." 
Now  to  my  poem : 

- 1  wonld  not  uk  tli«  btwily  an 

Klglil  be  Tour  irtMUFBd  gin. 
Tor  tim*'n  fiEUdDg  fltiEen  dirv 

**  Qrt  clothe  the  orph&D'd,  loothe  the['  rw, 
do  tiHl  the  wDUDiM  hew^-" 

lan't  that  bes'itiful  ?  Won't  people  be  affected?  (Rap,  rap, 
rap!)    "Come  in!" 

"  If  yon  please,  ma'am,  can  you  (nve  me  Bonietbing  to 
help  my  pixir&miiy?  We're  bo  trold  and  hungry!  We're 
very  poor  indeed,  ma'am,  and  if  you  will  be  so  kind — " 

"P^^iShowthisbef^rtothednorl  I  really  cannot  have 
my  literary  labors  interrupted  in  tbic  way."  Those  beggan 
are  ^wajn  euch  a  nuiaauce ! 

Now  where  was  it  I  left  off— 

"  Oo  clolhs  lh«  oipbui'^  mxilhe— " 

Oh,  yes,  yes  I 

"  Oa  clothe  lbs  arphu'd,  aooUie  Ouit  wotn 

Oo  heil  the  wouudul  heart 
And  wipe  the  leui  of  grief  iwey 


I*  nol  Ihe  boon  for  which  I'd  oil, 

"iSim  Hepsy,  here's  a  note  from  Miss  Butterworth." 

"  Well.let  me  read  it.  Oh!  it's  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
military  ball  this  evening.  But  bow  caa  I  go?  My  new 
ulk  isn't  finished  yet,  and  I've  worn  all  my  other  dresses 
two  or  three  times,  and  I  could  not  think  of  going  in  any  of 
them.  P€^y,  you  may  go  and  ask  Kiaa  Stitcbem  if  she 
cannot  possibly  let  me  have  my  new  silk  this  evening.  But 
no — stop !    Ill  have  to  go  and  see  about  it  myself." 

Dear,  dear  1  I  don't  see  how  other  people  write  poetry.  1 
am  sure  I  cannot,  and  I  may  as  well  give  it  up  first  as  last,  al- 
thoi^h  I  do  think  mine  would  have  been  pretty  good  if  I 
Goold  only  have  finished  it. 
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THE  OLD  WAYS  AND  THE  HEW.— John  H.  Yatm. 

XVe  juBt  come  in  from  the  meadow,  wife,  where  the  grase  is 

tall  tuitl  greeu ; 
I  hobbled  out  upiin  mj  caae  to  eee  John's  new  machine; 
It  made  my  old  eyee  snap  agtiiu  to  eee  that  mower  mow. 
And  1  heaved  a.  sigh  for  the  scythe  1  swung  some  twenty 

years  ago. 

Many  and  many's  the  day  I've  mowed  'neath  the  rays  of  a 

BOOrchingBun, 
Till  I  thought  my  poor  old  back  would  break  ere  my  task 

for  the  day  was  done ; 
I  oft«n  think  of  the  days  of  toil  in  the  fields  all  over  the 

Till  I  feel  the  eweat  on  my  wrinkled  brow,  and  the  old  pain 

It  was  bard  work,  it  was  slow  work,  a-swingin*  the  old  scythe 

Unlike  the  mower  that  went  through  the  grass  like  death 

through  the  ranks  of  men  : 
I  stood  and  looked  till  my  old  eyes  ached,  amazed  at  its 

speed  and  power ; 
The  work  that  it  took  me  a  day  to  do,  it  done  in  one  short 


I  shall  see  it  reap  and  rake  it,  and  put  it  in  bundles  neat ; 
Then  soon  a  Yankee  will  come  along.and  Bet  to  work  and  lam 


John  kinder  laughed  when  he  eaidit;  but  I  said  to  the 

"  I  have  seen  so  mnch  on  my  pilgrimage  through  my  three- 
score years  and  ten, 
That  I  wouldn't  be  Burprised  to  eee  a  railroad  in  the  air. 
Or  a  Yankee  in  a  flyin'ship  a-goin'  most  anywhere." 

There's  a  difference  in  the  work  I  done,  and  the  work  my 

boys  now  doj 
Steady  and  slow  in  the  good  old  way,  worry  and  fret  in  the 

But  somehow  I  think  there  was  happineBB  crowded  into 

those  toiling  days, 
That  the  fast  young  men  of  the  present  will  not  Bee  till  they 

change  their  ways. 
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To  think  that  I  evershould  live  tosee  nork  done  in  this  won- 

derflil  wa]' ! 
Old  toolaare  of  little  service  now,  ttiid  fkrmin'  is  almost  play, 
The  nomen  have  got  their  sewia'-machines,  their  wringers, 

and  every  sich  tiling, 
And  now  play  croquet  iu  the  dooryard,  or  sit  in  the  parlor 

and  smg. 
Twasn't  you  that  had  it  so  easy,  wife,  in  the  days  bo  long 

gone  by  ; 
You  riz  up  early,  and  mt  up  late,  a-toilin'  for  you  and  I : 
There  were  cows  to  milk;  there  was  butter  to  make;  and 

many  a  day  did  ;^ou  stand 
A-waahin'  my  toil-etained  garmente,  and  wringin'  'em  out  by 

Ah  I  wife,  our  children  will  never  see  the  hard  work  «e  have 
For  the  heavy  taek  and  the  long  taak  is  now  done  with  a 

No  longer  the  noise  of  the  scythe  I  hear,  the  mower— there! 

hear  it  afer? 
A-iattiin'  along  through  the  tall,  stout  grass  with  the  noiae 

of  a  railroad  car. 
Well  t  the  old  tools  now  are  shoved  away ;  they  stand  a- 

gatherin'  rnst. 
Like  many  an  old  man  I  have  seen  put  aside  with  only  a 

When  the  eyes  grow  dim,  when  the  step  is  weak,  when  the 

strength  goes  out  of  hie  arm, 
The  best  thing  a  poor  old  man  can  do  is  to  hold  the  deed  of 

the  &rm. 
There  is  one  old  way  that  they  can't  improve,  although  it  has 

been  tried  ,        , 

By  men  who  have  studied  and  studied,  and  worried  till  Ihey 

It  has  shone  undimmed  for  t^es,  like  gold  refined  ttom  its 

I,  by  the  simple  way 


GOTJGAUNE  BARRA.— J.  J,  Callanax. 

There  is  a  green  island  in  lone  Gougaune  Barrs, 

Where  Allua  of  songs  rushes  forth  as  an  arrow ; 

In  deep-vallied  Desmond— a  thouwand  wild  fountains 

Come  down  to  that  lake,  from  their  home  in  iht>  mountains. 
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It  lightly  laughs  back  to  tbe  loMgh.  of  the  morning. 

And  its  zone  of  dark  hills — oh!  to  Hee  them  nil  bright'nlng, 
When  the  tempest  flings  out  ita  red  bnnner  of  lightning, 
And  the  waters  rush  down,  'mid  the  thundcr'a  deep  rattle, 
Like  clans  from  the  hills  at  the  voice  of  the  buttle ; 
And  brightly  the  tire-crostcd  billown  are  gleaming, 


it  for  a  bard  as  tbia  lone  little  island? 

Hov  oft  when  the  summer  sun  rested  on  Clara, 
And  lit  the  dark  heath  on  the  hilla  of  Ivera, 
Have  I  Boutcht  thee,  sweet  epot,  from  my  home  by  the  ocean, 
And  trod  all  thy  wilda  with  a  minstrcl'H  devotion, 
And  thought  of  thy  bards, — when  nssumbling  together. 
In  the  cleft  of  thy  rocks,  or  the  dejith  of  Ihy  heather. 
They  fled  from  the  Saxon's  dark  bondi^e  and  slaughter. 
And  waked  their  last  song  by  the  rush  of  thy  water. 

High  sons  of  the  lyre,  oh  I  how  proud  was  the  feeling. 

To  think  while  alone  through  thiit  solitude  stealing, 

'Though  loftier  minstrels  green  Erin  can  numbor, 

I  only  awoke  your  wild  liarp  from  its  slumber, 

And  mingled  once  more  with  the  voice  of  those  foimtains 

The  songs  even  etJio  foi^t  on  her  mountuiuH; 

Aud  gleaned  each  eray  legend,  that  darkly  was  sleeping 

Where  the  mist  and  the  rain  o  er  their  beauty  were  creeping 

Least  bard  of  the  hillBl  were  it  mine  to  inherit 

The  fire  of  thy  barp^  and  the  wing  of  thy  spirit. 

With  the  wrongs  which  like  thee  to  our  comitry  has  boun^  tne; 

Did  your  mantle  of  song  Ring  its  radiance  around  me, 

Still,  still  in  those  wildn  might  yoimg  liberty  rally, 

And  send  her  strong  shout  over  mountain  and  valley, 

The  star  of  tbe  west  misht  yet  rise  in  its  glory, 

And  tbe  land  that  waa  darkest  be  brightest  in  story. 

I,too,Bhall  he  gone:— bnt  my  name  ohplf  be  spoken 
When  Erin  awakes,  and  her  fetters  are  broken ; 
Some  minatrol  will  come,  in  the  summer  eve's  gleaming, 
When  freedom's  young  light  on  his  Hpiril  in  beaming, 
And  bend  o'er  my  grave  with  a  tear  of  emotion. 
Where  calm  Avon-Buee  seeks  the  kisses  of  ocean. 
Or  plant  a  wild  wreath,  from  the  banks  of  that  river. 
O'er  the  heart,  and  the  harp,  that  are  sleeping  forever. 
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UFE  IS  WHAT  WE  MAKE  IT.— Ohvili,b  Dbwbt. 

"  Cnta  the  pan,  tn  til  IhlDgi  par«." 

Life  is  what  we  make  it.  To  some,  this  may  appear  to  be 
ft  very  singular,  if  not  extravagant  etatement  You  look 
apon  tiiia  life  and  upon  this  world,  and  you  derive  from  them, 
it  may  be,  a,  very  different  impreaaion.  You  see  the  earth 
perhaps,  only  as  a  collection  of  blind,  obdurate,  inexorable 
elements  and  powere.  You  look  upon  the  mountains  that 
stand  fkst  forever;  you  look  upon  the  seas  that  roll  upon 
every  shore  their  ceaaeleas  tidea ;  you  walk  through  (he  an- 
nual round  of  the  seasons;  all  things  seem  to  be  £zed, — 
summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  growth  and  de- 
cay,— and  so  they  are. 

But  does  not  the  mind  spread  its  own  hue  over  all  these 
scenes  7  Does  not  the  cheerful  man  make  a  cheerful  world7 
Does  not  the  sorrowing  man  make  a  gloomy  world  T  Does 
not  every  mind  make  its  own  world  ?  ^^oea  it  not,  as  if  in- 
deed a  portion  of  the  Divinity  were  imparted  to  it,  almost 
ereaU  tlie  w.'ene  around  it  ?  Its  power,  in  fact,  scarcely  &lls 
ahort  of  the  theory  of  those  philosophers,  who  have  sup- 
posed that  the  world  had  no  existence  at  all,  but  io  our  own 

So  again  with  regard  to  human  life;— it  aeeniB  to  many, 
probably,  unconscious  as  they  are  of  the  mental  and  moral 
powers  wliich  control  it,  as  if  it  were  made  up  of  fixed  con- 
ditions, and  of  immense  and  impassable  distinctions.  But 
npon  all  conditions  presses  down  one  impartial  law.  To  all 
rituations,  to  all  fortunes,  high  or  low,  the  miiwi  gives  theil 
character.  They  are  in  effect,  not  what  they  are  in  them- 
selves, but  what  they  are  to  the  feelings  of  their  posseasorfl. 

The  king  upon  his  throne  and  amidst  his  court,  may  be  a 
mean,  degraded,  miserable  man ;  a  slave  to  ambition,  to  to- 
luptuoiisnesB,  to  fear,  to  every  low  pamtm.  The  peasant  in 
bis  cottage,  may  be  the  real  monarch, — the  moral  master  of 
his  &te, — the  free  and  lofty  being,  more  than  a  prince  in 
-happiness,  more  than  a  king  in  honor.  And  shall  the  mere 
names  which  these  men  bear,  blind  us  to  the  actual  position 
which  they  occupy  amidst  Ood's  creation?    No:  beneatb 
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the  all-powerful  law  of  the  heart,  the  master  ia  often  the 
»lavei  and  the  slave  ia  the  master. 

It  is  the  same  creation,  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  cheer- 
ful and  the  melancholy  mjiu  art;  fixed;  yet  bow  different 
(ire  the  aapwcta  which  it  beare  to  them !  To  the  one  it  ia  all 
heauly  aii<l  gladueBs ;  "  the  waves  of  ocean  roll  in  light,  and 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  day."  It  'seems  to  him 
as  if  life  went  fbrth,  rejoicing  upon  every  bright  wave,  and 
every  shining  boi^h,  shaken  in  the  breeze.  It  seems  ae  if 
there  were  more  than  the  eye  aeetb ;  a  presence  of  deep  joy 
among  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  and  upon  the  bright  waters. 

But  the  gloomy  man,  stricken  and  sad  at  heart,  stands 
idly  or  mournfully  gazing  at  the  same  scene,  and  what  is  it 
to  him  ?    The  very  light,— 

"  Bil^t  effluncc  of  brighl  «asnca  iDcnata," 

yea,  the  very  light  seems  to  him  as  a  leaden  pall  thrown 
over  the  fiice  of  nature.  All  things  wear  to  bia  eye  a  dull, 
dim,  and  sickly  aspect.  The  great  train  of  the  seasons  ia 
paasing  before  blm,  but  he  sighs  and  turn8away,a8if  it  were 
the  train  of  a  funeral  procession ;  and  he  wouders  within 
himself  nt  the  poetic  representations  and  sentimental  rhap- 
sodies that  are  lavished  upon  a  world  so  utterly  miaerable. 

Here  then,  are  two  different  worlda,  in  which  these  two 
claascB  of  beings  live ;  and  they  are  formed  and  made  what 
they  are,  out  of  the  very  same  scene,  only  by  different  atates 
of  mind  in  the  beholders.  The  eye  makcth  that  which  it 
looks  upon.  The  ear  maketh  its  own  melodies  or  discords. 
The  world  without  reflects  the  world  within. 

Every  disposition  and  behavior  has  a  kind  of  magiietiu 
attraction,  by  which  it  draws  to  itself,  its  like.  Belfisliness 
will  hardly  be  a  center,  round  which  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions will  revolve ;  the  cold-hearted  may  expect  to  be  treat- 
ed with  coldness,  and  the  proud  with  haughtiness;  the  pas- 
wonat«witbBnger,and  the  violent  with  rudenessi  those  who 
forget  the  rights  of  others,  must  not  be  surprised  if  tbeir  own 
are  forgotten  ;  and  those  who  forget  their  dignity,  who  stoop 
to  the  lowest  embraces  of  sense,  must  not  wonder,  if  olheni 
are  not  uoncemed  to  find  their  prostrate  honor,  and  to  lift 
it  up  to  the  remembrance  and  respect  of  the  world. 

To  the  gentle,  how  many  will  be  gentle ;  to  the  kind,  how 
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iB«nj  will  be  kind  I  How  many  does  a  lovelf  example  win 
togoodaeaB!  How  maiij'  does  meekness  subduo  to  a  like 
temper,  when  they  come  into  its  presence  I  How  many  does 
Hinetity  purify  I  How  many  does  it  command  to  put  away 
all  earthly  defilements,  when  they  step  iuto  its  presence! 
Yes,  a  good  man  will  find  that  there  is  goodness  in  the 
world  ;  an  honest  man  will  tind  that  there  is  honesty ;  a  man 
of  principle  will  flad  a  principle  of  religious  integrity  in  the 
hearts  of  others. 

There  are  no  blessings  which  the  mind  may  not  cxmTert 
into  the  bitterest  of  evils ;  and  there  are  no  t/ials  which  it 
may  not  transform  into  the  most  noble  and  divine  of  bless- 
ings. There  are  no  temptations,  from  which  the  \irtue  they 
assail,  may  not  gain  strength,  instead  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to 
their  power. 


THE  BEST  COW  IN  PERIL. 

Old  &rmer  B.  is  a  stingy  man. 

He  keeps  all  he  gets  and  ^ts  all  he  can ; 

By  all  his  friends  he  is  said  to  be 

As  tight  as  the  bark  on  a  young  birch  tree ; 

He  goes  to  church  and  he  rente  a  pew, 

But  the  dimes  that  he  gives  to  the  Lord  are  few; 

If  he  gets  to  heaven  with  the  good  and  great. 

He  wQl  be  let  in  through  the  smallest  gate. 

Now,  &rmer  B.,  besides  drags  and  plows, 

Keeps  a  number  of  very  fine  calves  and  cows ; 

He  makes  no  butter,  but  sends  by  express 

The  milk  to  the  city's  thirstineKs. 

"  What  do  the  city  folks  know  about  milk? 

They  are  better  judges  of  cloth  and  silk ; 

Not  a  man  who  buys,  I  vow,  can  tell 

If  I  water  it  not,  or  water  it  well. 

If  they  do  not  know,  then  where'stbe  sin? 

I  will  put  the  sparkling  water  in." 

Thus  talked,  to  himself,  old  fiirroer  B. ; 

How  mean  he  is,  young  and  old  can  see. 

One  night  it  was  dark— oh !  fearfully  dark ; 

The  watch-d(^  never  came  out  to  bark  ; 

Old  Ctnner  B.  in  his  bed  did  snore. 

When  rap,  rap,  rap,  nearly  shattered  his  door; 
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And  a  voice  cried  out  with  a  hasty  breath, 

"  Your  best  cow,  neighbor,  is  choking  to  death." 

Clipping  off  the  end  of  a  rousing  anore, 

Farmer  B.  bounded  out  on  the  bedroom  floor;-— 

And  the  midnight  voice  was  board  no  more; — 

He  pulled  on  hiu  pants,  he  knew  not  how. 

For  nis  thonghta  were  on  his  choking  cow; 

Hn  flew  to  the  yard  like  a  frightened  deer. 

For  bis  stingy  soul  was  filled  witb  fear ; 

Looking  around  by  his  lantern's  light. 

He  found  tbat  the  cowa  were  there  all  right. 

"  I  will  give  a  dime,"  cried  bimer  B, 

"  To  know  who  played  this  trick  on  me ; 

Hay  the  hand  be  stiffand  the  knuckles  sore 

That  knocked  to-night  on  my  fiirm-house  door. 

With  a  scowl  on  his  &ce  and  a  shaking  head. 

Farmer  B.  again  sought  his  nice,  warm  bed ; 

No  good  thoughts  came,  they  were  all  o'erpowered ; 

The  little  good-natuie  he  hod  had  soured. 

When  he  went  to  water  his  milk  next  day, 

The  midnight  voice  seemed  again  to  say. 

As  he  pumped  awa^  with  a  panting  breath : 

"  Your  best  cow,  neighbor,  is  choking  to  death." 

The  meaning  of  this  he  soon  found  out. 

For  a  stone  was  driven  in  the  old  pump's  spout. 

Old  fermer  B.,  when  he  drives  to  town, 

Now  meets  the  neighbors  with  a  savage  frown ; 

They  smile,  and  ask,  as  they  kindly  bow ; 

"Howgetteth  along  the  best  kow,  now?" 


HUMBLE  AND  UNNOTICED  VIRTUE.— Hannah  Mom 

0  my  son  1 
The  OBtentatiouB  virtues  which  still  press 
For  notice  and  for  pruse ;  the  brilliant  deeds 
Which  live  but  in  the  eye  of  observation — 
These  have  their  meed  at  once ;  but  there's  a  joy 
To  the  fond  votaries  of  fiune  unknown, — 
To  hear  the  Still  email  voice  of  conscience  speak 
In  whispering  plaudit  to  Ihe  fiilent  sonl. 
Heaven  notes  the  siRh  afflicted  froodnesa  heaves, 
Hears  the  low  plaint  by  human  ear  unheard, 
And  from  the  cheek  of  patient  Korrow  wipes 
The  tear,  by  mortal  eye  unseen,  or  scorned. 
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THE  WELCOME.— TnoMAS  Davw. 

Come  ill  the  evening  or  come  in  tlic  morning. 
Come  when  you're  looked  for,  or  come  without  warning, 
Kiaees  and  welcome  you'll  flrid  here  before  vou. 
And  the  otlener  you  come  here  the  more  I'll  adore  yon. 
Light  is  my  heart  since  the  day  we  were  plight«d, 
Red  is  my  cheek  that  thev  told  me  was  blighted ; 
The  green  of  the  trees  looks  fiir  greener  than  ever, 
And  the  Unnets  are  singing,  "Truelovere,  don't  sever  I" 

111  pull  you  Bweet  flowers,  to  wear  if  you  choose  them; 

Or,  after  you've  kissed  them,  they'll  he  on  my  bosom. 

I'll  fetf  h  from  the  mountain  its  breeze  to  inspire  you ; 

I'll  fetch  from  my  lancy  a  tale  that  won't  tire  you. 
Oh  I  your  step's  like  the  ruin  to  the  summer-vexed  fiumer, 
Or  sabre  ana  shield  to  a  knight  without  armor; 
111  aing  you  sweet  songs  till  the  stars  rise  above  me, 
Then,  wandering,  I'll  wish  you,  in  silence,  to  love  me. 

We'll  look  through  the  trees  at  the  cliff,  and  the  eyrie, 
We'll  tread  round  the  rath  on  the  track  of  the  feiry, 
We'll  look  on  the  stars,  and  we'll  list  to  the  river. 
Till  you  ask  of  j^our  darling  what  gift  you  can  give  her. 
Oh!  she'll  whisper  you,    I/>ve  as  unchangeably  beaming, 
And  trust,  when  in  secret  most  tunefully  streaming. 
Till  the  starlight  of  heaven  above  us  shall  i^uiver, 
As  our  souls  flow  in  one  down  eternity's  river." 

Bo  come  in  the  evening  or  rome  in  the  morning. 
Come  when  you're  looked  for,  or  come  without  warning. 
Kisses  and  welcome  you'll  Bud  here  before  you. 
And  the  oftener  you  come  here  the  more  111  adore  you  I 
Light  ia  my  heart  since  the  day  we  were  plighted. 
Red  is  my 'cheek  that  they  told  me  was  blighted ; 
The  green  of  the  trees  looks  Ihr  greener  than  ever, 
And  the  linnets  are  singing,  "True  lovers,  don't  sever  I" 


REPLY  TO  "THE  WELCOME"— W.  F.  Fox. 

I'll  come  in  the  evening.  I'll  come  in  the  morning; 
I'll  come  unannounced,  I'll  come  after  warning: 
I'll  come,  since  my  coming  in  haste  or  at  leisure 
But  brings  to  the  one  that  I  love  a  new  pleasure, 
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Oh  1  WArm  iH  the  heart  that  is  waiting  to  fuM  thMi 
For  true  is  the  love  I  bo  often  have  tuld  tliee ; 
And  bi^ht  as  the  dawn,  all  radiant  with  glory, 
The  beam  of  thy  smile  m  the  fluab  of  itu  atoiy. 

Though  the  Htorm-clouda  of  life  may  gather  and  blacken, 
Thoi^h  frieiidshipa  be  Bcallered,  and  vowa  be  forsaken, 
I  know  that  around  thee  there  ever  will  hover 
The  Bunahine  of  love,  lite  the  dream  of  a  lover. 
For  true  as  the  needle  that  points  to  its  pole, 
Ib  the  dial  of  love  w.hen  a  soul  turns  to  soul ; 
And  strong  as  the  current,  with  ita  ebb  and  ita  Sow, 
Ib  the  tide  of  tha  heart  when  aa  pure  as  the  Bno,w. 

There  is  nothing  this  world  can  offer  of  pleosance 
But  heighteuB  and  brightens  with  juv  at  thy  presence ; 
There  ia  nothing  this  heart  of  mine  longs  to  possess 
Like  thy  smile  of  affeetion  with  nUectiou'a  caress. 
The  momenta  of  time — oh,  how  tedious  their  fleeting 
When  out  of  thy  presence  and  out  of  thy  greeting; 
Delaying  the  welcome  that  ghiddens  to  fold  me 
While  heart  presses  heart  as  again  I  behold  tliee. 

Now  the  voice  of  thy  greeting  in  fiincy  I  hear — 
Like  soft  "music  at  nightfall"  it  melts  on  the  ear; 
And  the  kiss  of  thy  welcome  seems  sweeter  by  far 
Than  the  breath  of  the  rose  caught  by  morning's  pate  fltar. 
Oh  I  sad  is  my  heart  since  the  day  when  we  parteo. 
And  fresh  as  the  dewdrop  the  tear  that  has  started. 
For  true  is  the  love  and  the  faith  we  have  plishted ; 
The  rosebud  of  life,  may  it  never  be  bhghted  l 

Then  hasten  the  hour  when  asain  I  shall  meet  theel 
Thy  kisses  of  welcome  so  fondly  shall  greet  me ; 
And  we'll  tell  of  our  love  ko  frexh  in  its  glory. 
Nor  ever  grow  weary  of  telling  our  story. 

rUcome  with  sweet  flowers  mim  the  valeand  the  monntain; 

Thou'lt  bathe  them  with  kisses  likedew  from  the  fountain; 

Thebreathof  their  fragrance,  with  Hweetness  surrounding. 

Like  the  odors  of  morn  when  spriiig'ii  smiles  are  abounding, 

Thon'lt  sing  me  the  songs  thou  hast  sung  me  so  often, 
And  play  me  the  airs  that  can  chiirm  while  they  soften, 
And  well  live  and  we'll  love  till  our  t'icks  are  grown  gray, 
And  our  hfo  shall  go  down  like  the  twili)!ht  of  day. 

I'll  come  to  thee  darling,  at  eve  and  at  morning ; 

I'll  come  to  thee,  loved  one,  nor  give  thee  a  warning; 

I'll  come  to  the  heart  that  will  beat  with  devotion 

Till  life  sinks  to  rest  in  eternity's  ocean. 
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FATHER  PHIL'S  COLLECTION.-SAMtrBL  Lotkr. 

Father  Blahe  was  more  familiarly  known  by  the  name 
of  Father  Phil.  By  either  title,  or  in  whatever  uipacity,  iLa 
worthy  Fiither  bad  great  influence  over  his pariuh,  and  there 
was  a  free-and-eHsy  way  witb  him,  even  in  doing  the  mo4t 
Bolema  duties,  which  agreed  wonderfully  with  tlie  devil-may- 
care  spirit  of  Paddy.  Stiff  and  starched  formality  in  any 
way  is  re^u^nant  to  the  very  nature  of  Iri^meii,  There 
are  forms,  it  iBtrue,andmBnym  the  Bomlah  church,  but  they 
are  not  cdd  forms,  but  oarodice  rather, to  aeensilive  [leople; 
besides,  I  believe  those  very  forms,  when  observed  the  least 
formally,  are  the  most  influential  on  the  Irlnh. 

With  all  bin  intrinsic  worth.  Father  Phil  waa.  at  the  snme 
time,  a  strange  man  in  exterior  manners ;  for  with  nn  abiin- 


lT  piety,  he  had  an  abruptness  of  delivery,  and  a 
,  of  mixing  up  an  occasional  remark  to  his  con- 
Q  the  midst  oi  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  which 


mi^twell  startle  a  stranger;  but  thievery  want  of  fur 
malit^  made  him  beloved  by  the  rieople,  and  they  would  do 
ten  times  as  much  for  Father  Phil  as  for  the  severe  Father 
Dominick. 

On  theSnndaj^  in  question  Father  Phil  intended  deUvering 
an  address  to  his  flock  fKim  the  altar,  urging  them  to  rlie 
necessity  of  bestirring  themselves  in  the  repairs  of  Ihucliairet, 
which  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  at  one  end 
let  in  the  rain  through  its  worn-out  tliat<;b.  A  sobscriplioii 
was  necessary  ;  and  to  raise  this  among  a  verv  impovenslieil 
people  was  no  easy  matter.  The  weather  nnppcned  to  be 
nntavorable,  which  was  most  Civorable  to  Father  Phil'a  pur- 
pose, for  the  rain  dropped  \\B  ailments  Ihronijih  the  ruof 
upon  the  kneeling  people  below,  in  the  most  convincing  man- 
ner; and  as  they  endeavored  to  get  out  of  the  wet,  (Iiev 
pressed  round  the  altar  as  much  as  they  cunl  J,  for  which 
they  were  reproved  very  smartly  by  his  Reverence  in  tlio 
very  midst  of  tlie  mass.  These  interruptions  occurred  ai)Un'- 
times  in  the  most  serioiis  plaices,  producing  a  ludicrous  eftei-l, 
of  whii'h  Ihe  worthy  Father  was  quite  unconscious,  iu  bis 
gniat  anxiety  to  make  the  people  repair  the  cba|)eL 

A  big  woman  was  elbowing  her  way  townrdi  the  mils  of 
the  altar  and  Father  Phil,  costing  a  sideloni;  K'^^nce  at  her, 
sent  her  to  Ihe  richt-about,  while  he  interrupted  his  apjieal 
to  Heaven  to  address  her  thus : — 

"AgnutDei —  You'd  betther  jnmp  overlhe  rails  of  tli> 
atthar,  I  think.  Go  along  out  o'  that,  there's  plonly  o'  roon; 
.,1  the  cliftpel  below  tliere — " 

Then  he  would  turn  to  the  altar,  and  prococil  with  the  Kor- 
ii-e,  till,  liirning  again  to  the  congregation,  he  pereeivoil 
tome  fresh  offender. 
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you,  Ura.  Finu, — it's  a  shame  for  hint  to  bo  thmmpllii'  on 
you.  Go  aloB^,  Durby  Cusy,  down  there  and  kneel  in  tho 
ruin, — it's  a  pity  you  haven  t  a  decent  woman's  clonk  under 
you,  indeed  I— Omifc./rairM/" 

Then  would  Itie  aervioe  proceed  again,  till  the  shuffling  of 
feet  edging  out  of  the  rain  would  disturb  him,  and  easting  a 
backward  glance,  he  would  say,— 

"I  hear  you  tnere, — can't  you  be  quiet,  and  not  be  dia- 
turbin'  my  mass,  you  haythena?" 

Again  he  prot^eded,  till  the  crying  of  a  child  interrupted 
bini.    He  looked  around  quickly — 

"  You'd  betther  kill  the  child,"  I  think,  thramplin'  on  him, 
Lavery.  Go  out  o'  that, — your  conduct  is  scandalous — Domi- 
wuvohiantm.'" 

Again  he  turned  to  pniy,  and  after  some  time  he  made  an 
interval  in  the  service  to  address  hii*  congregation  on  tlie 
subject  of  tbe  repairs,  and  produced  a  paper  containing  the 
names  ofsubBcribers  to  that  pious  work  who  had  already  con- 
tributed, by  way  of  example  to  those  who  hiid  not. 

"  Here  it  i^"  said  Fatlier  Phil,— here  it  in,  and  no  denying 
K, — down  in  black  and  white ;  but  if  they  who  give  are  down 
in  black,  how  much  blacker  are  those  who  have  not  given 
at  all  I  But  I  hope  they  will  be  ashamed  of  themselves  when 
I  howld  up  those  to  honor  who  have  contributed  to  the  up- 
howldingof  the  house  of  God.  And  isn't  it  asliamed  o' your- 
selves you  ought  to  be,  to  lave  His  house  in  sm-h  a  condition? 
and  doesn't  it  rein  a'most  every  Sunday,  as  if  He  wished  to 
remind  yon  of  your  duty? — aren't  you  wet  to  the  skin  a'most 


every  Sunday!     Oh,  God  is  gooti  to  you!  to  init  you  in  mind 

■' —  J-'-    ■'""   g  you  such   bitther  cowids  that  vou  a 

zin'  every  Sunday  to  that  dceree  toat  yi 


can  t  hear  the  blessed  mass  for  a  comfort  and  a  benetit  to 
you ;  and  so  you'll  go  on  sneezin'  until  yon  put  a  good  thatch 
on  the  place,  and  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  evidence 
from  Heaven  against  you  everv  Sunday,  which  is  condemn- 
ing you  before  your  wees,  ana  boliina  your  backs  too,  for 
don  1 1  sec  this  minute  a  stnime  o'  wather  that  might  turn 
a  mill  running  down  Micky  Muckavoy's  back,  between  the 
collarof  hiscoiit  and  his  shirt?" 

Here  a  laugh  ensued  at  the  expense  of  Micky  Mackavoy, 
who  certainly  wu  under  a  very  heavy  drip  from  the  imper- 
fect roof. 

"Andiait  langhin' you  are,  you  hnylhens?"  said  Father 

Phil,  reproving  the  merriment  which  he  himself  had  pur- 

■  posely  created,  tiuit  he  miqht  rrprove  <t.    "  Laughin'  Is  it  you 

are,  at  your  backsliding?  and  insensibility  to  the  honor  of 

God,-— laughiu'  l>ecause  when  vou  come  here  to  be  saved,  you 
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are  lost  entirely  with  the  wet ;  and  how,  I  aak  you,  nre  my 
words  of  comfort  to  ent«r  your  hearts  when  the  raiii  is  pour- 
ing down  your  hacica  at  the  eame  time?  Sure  I  have  no 
chance  of  turning  your  hearts  while  you  are  undher  rain  ihf.t 
might  turn  a  mill, — but  once  put  a  good  roof  on  the  liouse,  anj 
1  will  inundate  you  with  piety!  Maybe  ii'a  Father  Dominick 
you  would  like  to  huve  coming  among  you,  who  would  jtriud 
your  hearts  to  powdher  with  hie  heavy  words."  ( Here  a  low 
murmur  of  dissent  ran  through  the  throng.)  "Hn!  ha!  so 
you  wouldn't  like  it,  I  see, — very  well,  very  well, — take  care 
then,  for  if  t  Giid  you  insensible  to  my  moderate  reproofii. 
rou  hard-hearted  liaythens,  you  miileiacthorB  and  cruel  per- 
lecuthors,  that  wont  put  your  hands  in  your  pockets  because 
vour  inild  and  quiet  poor  fool  of  a  pasthor  has  no  tongue  in 
nis  head!  I  say,  your  mild,  quiet,  poor  fool  of  a  [larithor. 
(for  I  know  my  own  bults  partly,  God  foiyive  me '.]  and  1 
can't  spake  to  you  ae  you  deserve,  you  hard-living  vt^^bonds, 
that  are  as  insensible  to  your  duties  as  you  are  to  the  weather. 
I  wish  it  was  sugar  or  salt  that  you  were  ma<ie  of,  and  then 
the  rain  might  melt  you  if  J  couldn't;  but  no,  them  naked 
raflhers  grins  in  your  mce  to  no  purpose, — you  chate  tlie  house 
of  God, — but  take  rare,  maybe  you  wont  chate  the  divil  so 
aisy."  (Here  there  was  a  sensation.]  "  Ha!  ha!  that  makea 
you  open  your  ears,  does  it?  More  shame  for  you  ;  you 
oi^ht  to  despise  that  dirty  enemy  of  man,  and  depend  on 
something  better,— but  I  see  I  must  call  you  to  a  sense  of 
your  situation  with  the  bottomless  pit  undber  you,  and  no 
roof  over  you.  O  dear!  dearl  dearl  I'm  asharapd  of  vou — 
throth,  if  I  had  time  and  sthraw  enough,  I'd  rather  thatch 
the  place  myself  than  loite  my  time  talking  to  you  ;  sure  the 
place  is  more  like  a  stable  than  a  chapel.  Oh,  think  of  that  I 
—the  house  of  God  to  t)e  like  a  stable  I— for  ttiough  our  lie- 
depraer  waa  born  iu  a  stable,  that  is  no  reaaoii  why  you  are 
to  keep  his  house  always  like  one. 

"  And  now  I  will  read  vou  the  list  of  subscribers,  and  it 
will  make  you  ashamed  wnen  you  hear  the  names  of  several 
good  and  worthy  ProtestantB  iu  the  parish,  and  out  of  it,  too. 
who  have  given  more  than  the  Catholics." 

He  then  proceeded  to  read  the  following  list,  which  be 
interlarded  copiously  with  observationH  of  his  own  ;  making 
moa  voce  marsinal  notes  us  it  were  upon  the  Hubscribers,  which 
were  not  unfreqnenlly  answered  by  the  persons  so  noticed, 
fnjra  the  bodv  of  the  t-haiiel,  and  hiiwhter  was  often  the  con* 
Bequeiiire  of  these  rejoiniietM,  which  Father  Pliil  never  per- 
mitted to  pass  without  a  retort.  Nor  must  all  this  be  con- 
sidered iu  the  least  irrtiverent.  A  <«rtain  period  is  allowed 
between  two  particular  jtortions  of  the  masH^  when  the  priest 
may  address  nis  congrejcation  on  any  public  matter,  an  ap- 
proaching pattern,  or  fair,  or  the  like,  in  which  exhortatiouB 
to  propriety  of  conduct,  or  waruings  against  &cti on,  fights. 
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Ac,  are  hia  themea.  Then  they  only  listen  in  revereDce. 
But  when  a  sabecripttan  for  aucb  an  object  as  that  already 
mentioned  is  under  discussion,  the  flocli  consider  IhemeelveB 
entitled  to  "  put  in  a  word  "  in  case  of  necessity.  This  pre- 
liminary hint  is  given  to  the  reader,  that  be  may  better  en- 
ter into  the  epirit  of  Father  Phll'a 

SUBSCRIPTION  LIST 

POB  THE  RSPAIRS  AND  BNLAItOBHENT  OP  BALLTSLOnoHaUTrHEKT 
CBAPBL. 

Philip  Blaeb,  P.  P. 

-lickv  Hictev.  £0  7s.  M.    "  He  m 
ittt 

"  Place  your  Ileverence,"  says  Mick,  from  the  body  of  the 
chapel,  "sure  seven  and  sixpence  is  more  than  the  half  of 
ten  shillingB."    (A  laugh.) 

"Oh,  how  witt^  you  arel  Faith,  if  you  knew  your  prayera 
m  well  as  your  arithmetic.it  would  be  betther  for  you,  Micky." 

Here  the  Father  turned  the  laugh  against  Mick. 

Billy  Riley,  £0  3*.  4d.  Of  courae  he  means  to  euhecribe 
again?" 

John  Dwyer,  £f>  15».  Od.  "  That's  something  like  1  Pll  be 
bound  he's  only  keeping  back  the  odd  five  shillings  for  a 
brush  full  o'  paint  for  the  althar ;  it's  as  black  as  a  crow,  in- 
Btead  o'  being  as  a  dove." 

He  then  hurried  over  rapidly  some  small  subecribere  aa 
follows : — 

Peter  Heffbrman,  £0  1*.  Sd 

James  Murphy,  £0  2t.  (id. 

Mat  Donovan,  £0  I«.  3d. 

Luke  Dannely,  £0  3i.  Od 

Jack  Quigty,  £0  2«.  Id. 

Pat  Finnogan,  £0  2*.  2d. 

Edward  (yCcNNOB,  Esq.,  £2  0tM.  "There's  for  you!  Ed- 
ward O'Connor,  Esq., — a  Proletlanl  in  theparith, — two  pounds." 

^  Long  life  to  him  I "  cried  a  voice  in  the  chapel. 

"  Amen ! "  said  Father  Phil ;  "  I'm  not  ashamed  to  be  clerk 
ib  so  Bood  aprayer." 

Nicbolas  Fagan,  £0  28.  6d: 

Young  Nicholas  Fagan,£0  6«,0d.  "Young  Nick  Is  bettfaet 
than  owld  Nick,  you  see." 

TimDOTrle,£0  7«.  6<i. 

Owny  Doyle,  £1  0».  Od.    "  Well  done,  Owiiy  na  Coppal,— 

C  deserve  to  prosper,  for  you  make  good  use  of  your  tbriv- 
>.'■" 

Simon  Leary,  £0  2g.  6d.;  Bridget  Murphy,  £0  lOi.  Od. 
"  YoQ  ought  to  be  ashamed  o'  youn>el^  Simon :  a  lone  wid* 
VW'Woman  gives  more  tbuji  you." 
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Bimon  anawered, "  I  have  a  lante  family,  sir,  and  she  haa 
no  childher." 

"That's  not  her  foult,"said  the  prieflt, — "and maybe  she'll 
mend  o'  that  yet."  This  excited  much  merriment,  for  tite 
widow  was  buxom,  and  had  recently  buried  an  old  husband, 
and  by  all  accounts,  was  cocking  her  cap  at  a  handisome  young 
fellow  in  the  parish. 

Jude  Moyliin,  £0  5*.  Od.  "Very  good,  Judv,  the  women 
are  behaving  lilie  gentlemen;  they'll  have  their  reward  in 
the  next  world." 

Pat  Fimierly  £0  8i.4d.  "  I'm  not  sure  if  it  ia  8<.  4d.  or 
U.  4d.,  for  the  figure  is  blotted,  but  I  believe  it  ia  Si.  td." 

"It  was  three  and  fourpince  I  gave  your  Reverence,"  said 
Pat  from  the  crowd. 

"  Well,  Pat,  as  I  said  eight  and  fourpence,  you  muBt  not 
let  me  go  b«ck  o'  my  word,  so  bring  me  five  shillinga  next 

"Sure,  you  wouldn't  have  me  pay  for  a  blot,  air?" 

"  Yis,  I  would, — that's  the  rule  of  back^mraon,  you  know, 
Pat.     When  I  hit  the  mark,  you  pay  for  it." 

Here  his  Reverence  turned  around,  as  if  looking  for  some 
one,  and  called  out,  "Raffertyl  Baffert:yl  Baffertyl  Where 
are  you,  Rafferty?" 

An  old  gray-headed  man  appeared,  bearing  a  lai^  plate, 
and  Father  Phil  continued, — 

"  There  now,  be  active— I'm  sending  him  among  you,  ftood 
people,  and  such  as  cannot  give  as  much  as  you  would  like 
to  l>e  read  before  your  nfighbors,  give  what  little  you  can 
towiLnlH  the  repoirx,  and  I  will  continue  to  read  out  the  names 
by  way  of  encourage  men  t  to  you, — and  the  next  name  I  see 
is  that  of  Squire  Egnn.    I^ong  life  (o  him !" 

KuuiRK  iSiAN,  £5  0».  Od.  "  Sipiire  Egan — five  ponnds — 
listen  tolhot — aPmteilantin  the jmrith — five  pounds!  Faith, 
the  Protestants  will  make  you  ashamed  of  yourselves  if  you 
don't  lake  care." 

Mre.  Ptanagan,  £2  Oa.  Od.  "  Not  her  own  parish,  either,— 
»  fine  lady." 

Jamefl  Milligan  of  Roundtown,  £1  0(.  Od.  "And  here  I 
must  remark  that  the  people  of  Roundtown  have  not  been 
backward  in  coming  forward  on  this  occasion.  Ihavealong 
list  from  Roundtown, — I  will  read  it  separate."  He  then 
proceeded  at  a  great  pace,  jumbling  the  town  and  the  pounds 
and  the  people  in  the  most  eitnn)nlinary  manner :  "  James 
Miiligan  of  Roundtown,  one  pound ;  Darby  Daly  of  Round- 
town,  one  pound ;  Sam  Finnegan  of  Roundtown,  one  |M>undi 
James  Casey  of  Romidpound,  one  town ;  Kit  Dwyer  of  Town- 
pound,  one  round  —  pound,  I  mane;  E^t  Roundpound— 
Founden,  I  mane— Pat  Pounden  it  pound  of  Foi^ndtown  alM 
—there's  an  example  for  you  I— 
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■But  what  are  you  about,  Bafferty  7  1  don't  like  thft  Bound 
of  that  plate  of  youre, — you  are  not  a  good  gieaner,~go  up 
6Tst  iuto  the  gallery  there,  where  I  eee  eo  mauy  good-looking 
bonnets, — I  Buppoue  they  will  give  something  to  keep  their 
bonnets  out  of  tne  miu,  for  the  wet  will  bo  into  the  gallery 
next  Sundiiy  if  thej[  don't.     I  think  that  ia  Kitty  Crow  I  Bf " 


getting  iter  bit  of  silver  ready ;  them  ribbons  of  youre  coat 

ft  ttirifle, Kittv—    We"         ' ■---•-— ^ --.-^ 

eubacriptiou  for  yon." 


Kittv —     Well,  good  Ohriatians,  here  is  more  of  the 


Matthew  livery,  £0  2g.  6d.  "He  doesn't  beloog  to  Round- 
town,— Round  tow  a  will  be  renowned  in  future  itfee  for  the 
support  of  the  church.  Mark  my  wordsl  Roundtown  will 
prosper  from  thiA  day  out,— Koundtown  will  be  a  rising 

Mark  Heuneesy,  £0  2i.ed.;  Luke  Claiicy,  £0  2«.  6d. ;  John 
DooUd,  .£0  2e,  bd.  "  One  would  think  they  had  all  agreed  only 
to  give  two  and  sixpence  apiece.  And  they  comfortiitle  men, 
tool  And  look  at  their  names,— Matthew^  Mark,  Luke  and 
John,— the  names  of  the  blessed  Evangelists,  aud  only  ten 
■hillings  among  them  I  Oh,  they  are  apostles  not  worthy  the 
name, — we'll  ^1  them  tlie  poor  apostles  from  thisoutl" 
(Here  a  low  laugh  ran  through  the  chapel.)  "  Do  you  hear 
that,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Jobn  ?  Faith  I  1  can  tell  you 
that  name  will  stick  to  you."    (Here  the  laugh  was  louder.) 

A  voice,  when  the  laugh  subsided,  exclaimed, "  I'U  make 
it  ten  shiUin's,  your  Reverence." 

"  Who's  thatr  said  Father  Phil. 

"Hennesey,  your  Reverence." 

"  Verv  well,  Mark.  I  suppose  Matthew,  Luke,  and  .lohn 
will  follow  your  example?" 

"  We  will,  your  Reverence." 

"  Ha !  I  thought  you  made  a  mistake ;  well  call  you  now 
the  faithful  apostles, — and  1  think  the  change  in  your  iiaiue 
ia  better  than  seven  and  sixpence  apiece  to  you." 


she  had  her  money  ready  if  you  only  asked  lier  for  it, — don't 
go  by  that  other  woman  there —  Oh,  ho  I  So  you  won't  give 
anyuiing,  ma'am?  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  youreelfl 
There  is  a  woman  with  an  elogaut  sthraw  bonnet,  and  she 
wont  give  a  &rthing.  Wei!  now,  afther  that,  remember, — 
I  give  it  from  the  althar,  that  from  this  day  out  athraw  bon- 
nets pay  fi'penny  pieces." 

Thomas  Durfy,  Esq.,  £1  0«.  Od.  "  It's  not  bis  parish,  and 
he's  a  brave  gentleman." 

Miae  Fanny  Dawson,  £1  0*.  Od.  "AProtatanttrntofthepoT' 
u^and  a  sweet  young  lady,  God  bless  herl  Oh  &ith,  the 
Proteetants  is  shaming  you ! " 

Dennis  Fannin,  £0  7i,dd.    "  Very  good  indeed,  for  a  wotk- 
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Jemmy  Riley,  £0  iSt.Qd.  "Notbadforabedgecarpenfhcr." 
"  I  gave  you  ten,  plaze  your  Reverence."  Bhouted  Jemmy ; 

— iT.._  ii i.„i — iber  it  waa  on  tiie 

)  you  the  secoud 

"So  yon  did,  Jwiimy,"  cried  Father  Phil, "I  put  a  little 
croBS  before  it,  tu  remind  me  of  it ;  but  I  was  in  a  hurry  to 
make  a  sick  call  when  you  save  it  to  mc,  and  forgot  it  aftber: 
aud  indeed  myself  dueaa't  know  what  I  did  with  that  same 
Ave  ehillings. 

Here  a  puUid  woman,  who  was  kneeling  near  the  raila  of 
the  altar,  uttered  an  impiissionBd  blessing,  and  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  that  was  the  very  five  shillings,  I'm  sure,  you  gave  to  me 
that  very  day,  to  buy  some  Utile  comforts  for  my  poor  hus- 
^nd,  who  was  dving  in  the  fever  1"  and  the  poor  woman 
burst  into  loud  suiis  us  she  siioke. 

A  deep  thrill  of  emotion  ran  through  the  flock  as  this  ao 
eidental  proof  of  their  poor  pastor's  beneficence  buret  upon 
them;  and  as  an  affectionate  murmur  began  to  rise  alxiva 
the  silence  which  that  emotion  produced,  the  burly  Father 
Philip  blushed  like  a  girl  at  Lliia  publication  of  his  charity, 
and  even  at  the  foot  of  that  altar  where  he  stood,  felt  some- 
thing like  shume  in  being  discovered  in  the  commission  of 
that  virtue  eo  highly  commended  by  the  Providence  to  whose 
worship  that  altar  was  raised.  He  uttered  a  hasty  "  Whisht, 
whistitl"aud  waved  with  hia  outstretched  hands  his  flock 
into  silence. 

In  an  instant  one  of  those  sudden  changes  bo  common  to 
an  Irish  nSBembly,  and  scarcely  credible  to  a  stranger,  took 
place.  The  multitude  was  hushed,  tlie  grotesyue  of  the  sub- 
scription hst  had  paused  away  and  was  furgotteii,  and  that 
same  man  and  that  same  multitude  stood  in  altered  rela- 
tions,— Ihey  were  again  a  reverent  flo<-k,  and  he  once  more 
a  solemn  pastor ;  the  oaturul  play  of  his  nation's  mirthtiil 
sarcasm  was  absorbed  in  a  moment  in  the  sacredness  of  his 
office ;  and,  with  a  solemnity  befitdiie  the  highest  occasion, 
he  placed  his  hands  together  before  his  breast,  and,  raising 
hise; "" '    "^ '  '  '- "-  '  ' --^—  _;.l  _ 

The  sound  of&  mnltitude  gently  kneeling  down  followed. 
like  the  soft  breaking  of  a  quiet  sea  on  a  sandy  beach ;  and 
when  Father  Philip  turned  to  the  altar  to  pray,  his  pent-up 
fhelinjn  found  vent  in  team,  and  while  he  preyed  he  wept. 

I  believe  such  Hcenes  as  this  are  of  not  unffecjuent  occur- 
rence in  Ireland. — that  country  ho  long  sufTeriiig,  so  much 
maligned,  and  so  little  understood. 

O  rulers  of  Ireland !  why  have  you  not  sooner  learned  to 
Uad  that  peot>le  by  love,  whom  all  your  severity  bos  beea 
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BY  THE  ALMA  ETVER.— Mjw  Mui^ck. 

Willie,  fold  your  littlo  hands ; 

Let  It  drop,  that  "  soldier  "  toy : 
Look  where  tither'a  picture  staiida, — 

Father,  who  here  Icisseil  his  boy 
Not  two  moJitlw  Biiice,— father  kind. 
Who  this  night  may—    Never  mind 
Mother's  sob,  my  Willie  dear. 
Call  aloud  that  He  may  hear 
Who  is  God  of  Irattles ;  say, 
"  Oh,  keep  lather  safe  this  day 
By  the  Alma  Riverl" 

Ask  no  more,  child.    Never  heed 
Either  Russ,  or  Frank,  or  Turk, 

Bight  of  nations,  or  of  creed, 
Chanfe-poiaed  victory's  bloody  work 

Any  flag  i'^the  wind  may  roll 

On  thy  heiphts,  Sebastopol; 

Willie,  all  to  you  and  me 

la  that  spot,  where'er  it  be. 

Where  he  staude— no  other  word  I 

Slandt:  God  sure  the  child's  prayer  heard 
By  the  Alma  River. 

Willie,  listen  to  the  bells 

Ringing  through  the  town  to-day: 
That's  for  victory.    Ah,  do  knells 

For  the  many  swept  away, — 
Hundreds,  thousands  I     Let  ua  weep, 
We  who  need  not,— just  to  keep 
Reason  steady  in  my  brain 
Till  the  morning  comes  again, 
Till  the  third  dread  morning  tell 
Who  thev  were  that  fought  and/eS 
By  the  Alma  River. 

Come,  well  lay  us  down,  my  child; 

Poor  the  bed  is,  poor  and  hard: 
Yet  thy  fiither,  &r  exiled, 

Bleeps  upon  the  open  sward, 
Dreaming  of  ua  two  at  home ; 
Or  beneath  the  starry  dome 
Diss  out  trenches  in  the  dark. 
Where  he  buries — Willie,  mark- 
Where  ht  buriei  those  who  died 
fighting  bravely  at  his  side 
B7  the  Alma  River. 
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Willie,  Willie,  go  to  sleep, 

Qod  will  keep  us,  O  mj>  boy  I 
He  will  make  the  dull  hours  creep 

Faster,  and  send  news  of  joy, 
When  I  need  not  shrink  to  meet 
Those  dread  placards  in  the  street. 


Once  again,— a  different  o 

Say,  "O  God,  thy  will  be  done 
By  the  AlmsRirerl" 


THE  PRISONEE  FOR  DEBT.— J.  G.  WHirnia. 

liOok  on  faim  I — through  his  dunseon  grata 

Feebly  and  c-old,  the  morning  light 
Gomes  stealing  round  him,  dim  and  late. 

As  if  it  loathed  the  sight. 
Keclining  on  his  strawy  bed. 
Hie  hand  upholds  his  drooping  head — 
His  bloodless  cheek  is  seamed  and  hard, 
Unshorn  his  gray,  negle<:ttd  beard ; 
And  o'er  his  Sony  fineera  flow 
His  long,  diuheveled  locks  of  snow. 
No  grateful  flre  befoK  bim  glows, 

And  yet  the  winter's  breath  is  thill; 
And  o'er  his  hulf-clad  person  goes 

The  frequent  ague  thrill! 
Silent,  save  ever  an;^  anon, 
A  sound,  half  murmur  and  half  groan. 
Forces  apart  the  piiiiiful  grip 
Of  the  old  sufferer's  beardeo  lip; 
Oh,  sad  and  cnishing  is  the  fnte 
Of  old  age  chained  and  desolatel 
Just  Qod  I  why  lies  that  old  man  there? 

A  murderer  shares  his  prison  bed. 
Whose  eyeballs,  through  his  horrid  hair. 

Gleam  on  him,  flerce  and  red ; 
And  the  rude  oath  and  heart  less  jeer 
Fall  ever  on  his  loathing  ear, 
And,  or  in  wakefiilness  or  sleep, 
Kerve,  flesh,  and  pnlses  thrill  and  creep 
Whene'er  that  ruffian's  tossing  limb. 
Crimson  with  mnnler,  touches  him. 
What  has  the  gray-baired  prisoner  done  7 

Has  murder  sluiued  his  bauds  with  goref 
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Not  BO  i  bia  crime's  a  fouler  one ; 

God  hade  tub  old  uan  poor  1 
For  this  he  shares  a  felon's  cell — 
The  fittest  earthly  type  of  hell! 
For  this,  the  boon  for  which  he  poured 
Hie  young  blood  on  the  invader'B  sword, 
And  counted  light  the  fearful  cost, — 
Hie  bluod-gaiued  Uberty  is  toet  I 
And  so,  for  such  a  place  of  rest, 

Old  prisoner,  dropped  thy  blood  as  rain 
On  Concord's  field,  and  Bunker's  creat. 

And  Saratoga's  plain? 
Look  forth,  thoQ  man  of  many  Bears, 
Throi^h  th^  dim  dungeon's  iron  ban; 
It  must  be  joy,  in  sooth,  to  see 
Yon  monument  upreared  to  thee — 
Piled  graiiite  and  a  prison  cell, — 
The  land  repays  thy  service  well! 
Go,  ring  the  bells  and  fire  the  guns, 

And  ning  the  starry  banner  out; 
Shout  "  Freedom ! "  til!  your  lisping  onM 

Give  back  their  cradle-shout ; 
Let  boastful  eloquence  declaim 
Of  honor  liberty,  and  feme; 
Btill  let  the  poet'H  strain  be  heard, 
With  glory  for  each  second  word. 


Bnt  when  the  patron  cannon  jars 

That  prison's  cold  and  gloomy  wall, 
And  through  its  grates  the  stripes  and  storti 

Rise  on  the  wind  and  fall- 
Think  ye  that  prisoner's  aged  ear 
Rejoices  in  the  general  cheer? 
Think  ye  bis  dim  and  Mling  eye 
Is  kindled  at  your  pageantry? 
Sorrowing  of  soul,  and  chained  of  limb. 
What  ifi  your  carnival  to  him? 
Down  with  the  law  that  binds  him  thusl 

Unworthy  freemen,  let  it  find 
No  refuge  from  the  withering  curse 

Of  God  and  human  kind  I 
Open  the  prison's  living  tomb, 
And  usher  from  its  brooding  gloom 
The  victims  of  yonr  savage  code, 
To  the  free  sun  and  air  of  God ; 
No  longer  dare  as  crime  to  brand 
The  chastening  of  the  Almighty's  hand. 
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PULPIT  ORATORY.— DiNiBL  DonGasorr. 

The  daily  work  of  the  pnlpit  is  not  to  convince  the  judg- 
ment, bnt  to  touch  the  heart.  We  all  know  it  is  our  duty  to 
love  our  Creator  and  serve  him,  but  the  lum  is  to  moke  man- 
kind do  it  It  is  not  enough  to  convert  our  belief  to  Chriatl- 
anity,  but  to  turn  our  bouIb  towards  God.  Therefore  the 
preacher  will  find  in  the  armory  of  the  feelii^a  the  weapons 
with  which  to  defend  against  sin,  assail  Satan  and  achieve 
the  victory,  the  fruits  of  which  shall  never  perish.  And  oh, 
now  infinite  the  variety,  how  inexhaustible  the  resources,  of 
this  armory  I  how  irresistible  the  weapons,  when  grasped  by 
the  hanH  of  a  master  1 

Every  passion  of  the  human  heart,  every  sentiment  that 
sways  the  soul,  every  action  or  character  in  the  vast  realms 
of  history  or  the  boundless  world  about  us,  the  preacher  can 
■ummon  obedient  to  his  command.  He  can  paint  in  vivid 
colors  the  last  hours  of  the  just  man — all  his  temptations 
and  trials  over,  he  smilingly  sinks  to  sleep,  to  awake  amid 
the  glories  of  the  eternal  morn.  He  can  tell  the  pampered 
man  of  ill-gotten  gold  that  the  hour  draws  nigh  when  he 
shall  feel  the  cold  and  clammy  hand  of  Death,  and  that  all 
his  wealth  cannot  buy  him  from  the  worm.  He  can  drag  be- 
fore his  hearers  the  slimy  hypocrite,  tear  from  his  heart  his 
secret  crimes  and  expose  his  damnable  villainy  to  the  gaxe 
of  all.  He  can  appeal  to  the  purest  promptings  of  theChris- 
Uan  heart,  the  love  of  God  and  hatred  of  sin.  He  can  depict 
the  stupendous  and  appalling  truth  that  the  Saviour  from 
the  highest  throne  In  heaven  descended,  and  here,  on  earth, 
assumed  the  formof  fidleuman,  and  for  us  died  on  the  cross 
like  a  mate&ctor.  He  can  startle  and  awe-strike  his  hear- 
ers as  he  descants  on  the  terrible  justice  of  the  Almighty 
in  hurling  from  heaven  Lucifer  and  bis  apostate  legions ;  in 
letting  loose  the  mighty  waters  until  they  swaliowed  the 
wide  earth  and  every  living  thing,  burying  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  universal  deluge,  shadows  of  the  coming 
of  that  swfiil  day  for  which  all  other  days  are  made.  He  can 
roll  back  the  sky  as  a  scroll,  and,  ascending  to  heaven,  pic- 
tnr«  ita  ecstatic  joys,  where  seraphic  voices  tuned  in  cele^ 
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lial  barmony  eing  theii  canticles  of  praise.  He  can  dire 
into  the  deptlie  of  hell  and  describe  the  howling  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  of  the  damned,  chained  in  its  flaming  caverns, 
ner  burning  yet  ti«cct-  consumed.  He  can,  in  a  word,  in  im- 
agination,  assume  the  sublime  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and, 
ue  the  supreme  mercy  and  goodness,  make  tears  of  contri- 
tion start  and  stream  from  every  eye ;  or,  armed  with  the 
dread  prerogatives  of  the  inexorable  Judge,  with  the  light- 
ning of  his  wrath  strike  unrepentant  souls  until  sinners  sink 
oa  their  knees  and  quail  aa  Felix  quailed  before  Ht.  FbuL 


SIGNS  AND  OMENS. 

Ad  old  gentleman,  whose  style  was  Germanized,  was 
■sked  what  he  thoueht  of  signs  and  omens. 

"  Veil,  I  don't  diufcs  mooch  of  dem  dings,  uiid  I  don't  pe- 
lieve  everydingsj  but  I  dells  you  somedimes  dere  is  some- 
dings  ash  dose  dings.  Now  de  oder  night  I  sits  nnd  reads 
mine  newspaper,  nnd  my  frau  she  speak  und  say, — 

" '  Fritz,  oe  dog  ish  howling ! ' 

"Vellldou't  dinks  mooch  of  dem  dings,  und  I  goes  on 
and  reads  mine  baper,  und  mine  frau  she  say, — 

"'Fritz,  dere  is  somedings  pad  is  happen, — der  dog  ish 
howling  I 

"  Und  den  1  gets  hup  mit  mineself  und  look  out  troo  de 
wines  on  de  porch,  und  de  moon  was  shinin,  und  mine  leetle 
dog  he  sboomp  right  up  und  down  like  everydings,  und  he 
park  at  de  moon,  dat  vast)  shine  so  bright  ssb  never  vas.  Und 
ash  I  hauled  mine  bet  in  de  winder,  de  old  voman  she  say, — 

" '  Mind,  Fritz,  I  dells  you  dere  ish  some  pad  ish  happen. 
De  dog  idt  howling  I ' 

"  Veil,  I  goes  to  ped,  und  I  shleeps,  und  all  night  long  ven 

— "- " —  — ^-'   "'-  '-  -'     -   ''a,  und  veni 

Und  inde 

morning  I  kits  up  und  kits  mine  breakfast,  und  mine  fran 
she  looks  at  me  und  say,  werry  solemn, — 

"'Fritz,  dere  is  somedings  pad  is  happen.  De  dog  vas 
howl  all  night.' 

"  Und  shooBt  den  de  newsbaper  come  in,  und  I  onens  him, 
und  by  shings,  vot  you  dinksl  dert  vai  a  man  died  m  Phila- 
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THE  THREE  FISHERS.— CnABLEa  Kinoslit. 

Three  flsbera  went  Bailing  out  into  the  west — 

Out  into  the  weet  as  the  aaa  went  down ; 
Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best, 

Aud  the  children  etood  watching  them  ou>  or  the  toVD, 
Fur  meu  must  work,  and  womeu  must  weep; 
And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 

Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wivee  sat  up  in  the  light-house  tower. 
And  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down ; 

They  looked  at  the  squali,  and  they  looked  --t  the  shower, 
And  the  night-rack  came  rolling  up,  ragged  and  brown ; 

But  men  muet  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

Thjush  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep. 
And  the  liarbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  la^  out  on  the  shining  sands 
In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down. 

And  the  women  are  weepilig  and  wringing  their  hands, 
For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  town ; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, — 

And  the  sooner  it's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep, — 
And  good-by  to  the  bar  and  its  moanmg. 


COUNT  CANDESPINA'8  STANDARD.-Gbo.  H.  Bokbr. 

-ThoKlngof  ArigDnnow  cntcrtd  Cirtll*,  bj  wmy  of  9ori«»nil  Oini»,wlth« 
powcrnil  Lnnj;  uiil.  hiTing  tmn  Del  by  llie  mioeii'i  (ijnxi.  bulD  pullnen- 
amptd  n€«r  SppalvciU,  (Dd  piTp»red  to  giTe  Unlf, 

"ThiBcnjomincnt.cillcid,  rnun  thp  flplil  wbrn  II  teak  pUnslrii'  la  Eiptnii,)  b 
ani>  or  ths  DUMt  bmoiu  ortlittiHCs.  T^pdiaUniljr  GannlarLinifli-d  Kl  Ihcflm 
ahuck.  and  Julnrd  Ifan  quwin  ■(  Dorgni.  wlic^  shs  «u  kniiooaly  mwaltlnK  Iha  ir 


'kllM  ondf  r  hEn,  wi ^  Wlh  h>n.l>  ci 
<tnikM,  Ml  Mr-uif  riia  muKr,  still  cluptog  i^e  aWniliin!  In  hii  i 
H1q(  fall  niMirr  of '  0I« : ' "— Aiiii*u  or  tbi  UuiEn  or  Sfiu. 

Scarce  were  the  splintered  lances  dropped, 
Scarce  were  the  swords  drawn  out, 

Ere  recreant  IJira,  sick  with  fear, 
Had  wheeled  bis  steed  about; 

His  courser  reared,  and  plunged,  and  neighed, 

Loathing  the  Sght  to  yield ; 
But  the  coward  ><purred  him  to  the  bone. 

And  drove  him  ftom  tlie  field. 
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Gonialei  in  bis  BtirrupB  rose : 
"  Turn,  tuni,  thou  traitor  knight  I 

Thon  bold  tonsub  ia  a  lady's  bower. 
Thou  daatard  in  a  fight!" 

But  vainly  valiant  Gomes  cried 

Across  the  waning  fray : 
Fale  I^ra  and  his  c;raven  band 

To  Buigofl  scoured  away. 


"  Tet  ye  who  fear  to  fbllow  me, 

Ah  yon  traitor  turn  and  fly : 
For  I  lend  ye  not  to  win  a  field ; 

I  lead  ye  forth  to  die. 

'Olea,  plant  my  standard  here — 

Here  on  this  little  mound ; 
Here  raise  the  war-c-y  of  thy  house, 

Make  tbte  our  rallying  ground. 
'  Forget  not,  as  thon  hop'st  for  grace. 

The  laet  care  I  shall  have 
Will  be  to  hear  thy  battle-cry, 

And  see  that  standard  wave." 
Down  on  the  ranks  of  Aragon 

The  bold  Gonzalez  drove, 
And  Olea  raised  his  battle-cry. 

And  waved  the  flag  above. 
Slowly  Gonialez'  little  band 

Gave  ground  before  the  foe; 
But  not  an  inch  of  the  Seld  waa  won 

Without  a  deadly  blow ; 
And  not  an  tni^h  of  the  field  was  won 

That  did  not  draw  a  tear 
From  the  widowed  wives  of  Aragon, 

That  fiital  news  to  hear. 
Backward  and  backward  Gomez  fought. 

And  high  o'er  the  clashing  steel, 
"lainerand  ii'"'    "    "" 

"Olea  for  C 
Backward  fought  Gomez,  step  by  step. 

Till  the  cry  was  close  at  hand, 
Til]  his  dauntless  standard  iihadowed  hin 

And  there  he  made  his  Mand. 
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Hace,  sword,  and  axe  rang  on  bis  mail, 

Yet  he  moved  not  where  he  stood. 
Though  each  K^pioz  joint  of  armor  ran 
A  stream  ofpurple  blood. 

As,  pierced  with  countless  wounds,  he  fell. 

The  standard  caught  his  eye. 
And  he  smiled,  like  an  inlaiit  hushed  asleep^ 

To  hear  the  battle-cry. 


"Yield  up  thybanner,  gallant  knight t 

Thy  lord  lies  on  the  plain ; 
mi —  s...y  jj^  been  nobly  done; 


Thy  duty  hi 
I  would  n 


nl 


Hy  lord  is  looking  down  from  heaven 

To  see  bis  stan&rd  fly." 
"  Yield,  madman,  yield  I  thy  horse  is  down, 

Thou  hast  nor  lance  nor  shield ; 
Fly  I— I  will  grant  thee  time."    "This  Bag 

Can  neither  tly  nor  yield ! " 
They  girt  the  standard  round  about, 

A  wall  of  fluithing  steel ; 
But  still  they  heard  the  battle-cry, 

"  Olea  for  Castile  I " 
And  there,  ^inst  all  Aragon, 

Full-armed  with  lance  and  brand, 
Olea  fought  until  the  sword 

Snapped  in  his  sturdy  hand. 
Among  the  foe  with  that  high  scorn 

Which  laughs  at  earthly  fears. 
He  hurled  the  broken  hilt,  and  drew 

His  dugger  on  the  spears. 
They  hewed  the  hauberk  from  his  breast. 

The  hemlet  from  bis  head ; 
They  hewed  the  hands  from  off  his  limbe; 

From  every  vein  he  bled, 
daspint^  the  stundard  to  his  heart. 

He  raiBe<l  one  dying  peal. 
That  rang  as  if  a  trumpet  blew,— 

"Olaa  for  Castile  1" 
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MY  FRIEND'S  SECRET.— B.  P.  SeiLLiBBE. 

I  found  my  friend  in  hie  eas^  chair, 

With  his  heart  and  his  head  undisturbed  by  a  care ; 

The  enioke  of  a  Cuba  outpoured  from  his  Lipa, 

Hie  face  like  the  moon  in  a  eemi-eclipBo ; 

Hie  feet,  in  slippers,  as  high  as  his  nose, 

And  hie  chair  tilted  back  to  a  classical  pose. 

I  marveled  much  such  contentment  to  see — 

The  secret  whereof  1  begged  he'd  give  me. 

He  Miffed  away  with  re-animate  zest, 

Aa  tnough  with  an  added  jollity  blest ; — 

"  I'll  tell  you  my  friend,"  said  he  in  a  pause, 

"What  is  the  very  '  identical '  cause. 

"  Dou't  fret  !~Let  this  bo  the  flrat  rule  of  your  life ; — 

Don't  fret  with  your  children,  don't  fret  with  your  wifaj 

Let  every  thing  happen  as,hai)pen  it  may. 

Be  cool  as  a  cucumber  every  day ; 


"  If  you're  blown  up  abroad  or  scolded  at  home, 

Just  make  up  your  mind  to  let  it  all  come ; 

If  people  revile  you  or  pile  on  offence, 

'Twill  not  make  any  odds  a  century  hence; 

For  all  the  reviling  that  malice  can  fling, 

A  little  philosophy  softens  the  sting.  . 

"  Run  never  in  debt,  but  pay  as  you  go ; 

A  man  free  from  debt  feela  a  heaven  below; 

He  resta  in  a  Huushine  undinimed  by  a  dun. 

And  rsnks  'mid  the  lavored  as  A  No.  1. 

It  needs  a  great  effort  the  Mpirit  to  brace 

"Gainst  the  terror  that  dweOs  iu  a  creditor's  fitce. 

"  And  this  one  resolve  you  should  cherish  like  gold. 

— It  has  ever  my  life  and  endeavor  controlled, — 

If  fortune  aesaif,  and  worst  comes  to  worst, 

And  business  proves  bad,  its  hubbies  all  burst, 


That  you  will,  if  you  tkil. 

There  waa  BunBby*s  deep  wisdom  revealed  in  his  ton*, 

Thnueh  its  depth  was  hard  to  ikthom  1  own ; 

"For  bow  can  I  fcil,"  1  said  to  myself, 

"If  topny  all  my  debts  I  have  enough  pelf?" 

Then  Iscmtched  myttinciput,  battling  for  light. 

But  gave  up  the  effort,  supposing  'twas  right; 

And  herein  give  out,  as  my  earnest  intent, 

Whenever  I  Ml  to  owe  no  man  a  cent. 
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SNYDER'S  N08E.— "OraFATCoNTWBxrroa." 


Bnyderkeptabeer-BHilooD  some  yearaago  "over. tUe  Rhine." 
Snyder  was  &  ponderous  Teuton  of  very  irascible  temper, — 
"sudden and  quictc  in  quarrel,"— get  mad  in  a  minute.  Never- 
thelees  his  saloon  waa  a  great  reeort  for  "  the  boya,"— partly  I 

becanse  of  the  excellence  of  hia  beer,  and  partly  because  I 

they  liked  to  chafe  "old  Snyder"  aa  they  called  him;  for,  ' 

although  his  bark  was  terrific,  experience  had  taught  them  i 

that  he  wouldn't  bite.  ' 

One  day  Snyder  was  miBaing;  and  it  was  explained  by  his 
'tra.n,''  wbo  "jerked  "the  beer  that  -day  that  he  had  "gone 
out  fiabing  mit  der  poys."  The  next  day  one  of  the  boys, 
who  was  particularly  fond  of"  roasting"  old  Snyder,  dropped 
in  to  get  a  glaaa  of  beer,  and  discovered  Snyder's  nose,  which 
was  a  big  one  at  any  time,  swollen  and  blistered  by  the  sun, 
mitil  it  looked  like  a  dead-ripe  tomato. 

"  Why,  Snyder,  what's  the  matter  with  your  nose  7  "  said 
the  caller. 

"  I  peen  out  fishing  mit  der  poys,"  replied  Snyder,  laying 
his  finger  tenderly  against  his  proboscis :  "  the  sun  it  pese  hot 
like  ash  never  vas,  und  I  pums  my  nose.  Nice  nose,  don't 
it?"  And  Snyder  viewed  it  with  a  look  of  comical  sadness 
in  the  little  mirror  back  of  his  bar.  It  entered  at  once  into 
the  head  of  the  mischievous  fellow  in  front  of  the  bar  to 
play  a  joke  upon  Snyder;  so  be  went  out  and  collecled  half 
a  dozen  of  his  comrades,  with  whom  he  arranged  that  they 
should  drop  in  at  the  ^lon  one  after  another,  and  ask  Snyder, 
"What's  the  matter  with  that  nose?"  to  see  how  long  he 
would  stand  it.  Tlie  tnun  who  put  up  the  job  went  In  fiist 
with  s  companion,  and  seating  themselves  at  a  table  called 
for  beer.  Snyder  brought  it  to  them ;  and  the  new-comer 
exclaimed  as  be  saw  him, "  Snyder,  what's  the  matter  with 

"lyustdell  your  trient  here  I  peen  out  fisbin'mit  der  poys, 
ant  de  sun  he  pumt  'em^zwi  lager — den  cents — all  right." 

Another  boy  rushes  in.  "Halloo,  boj's,  you're  ahead  of 
me  this  time :  s'poeo  I'm  in,  though.  Here,  Snyder,  bring 
me  a  glass  of  lager  and  a  pret  "—(appears  to  catch  a  sudden 
glimpse  of  Snyder's  nose,  looks  wonderingly  a  moment,  and 
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thfin  boretB  out  langhing)— "ha!  ha!  hal  Why,  Snyder,— 
hal — hal — what's  the  matter  with  that  Doee?" 

Snyder,  of  course,  can't  eee  any  fun  m  having  a  burnt  nose 
or  having  it  laughed  at ;  and  he  eaye,  in  a  tone  sternly  em- 
phatic,— 

"  I  peen  out  fltihin'  mit  der  poys,  unt  de  sun  It  yust  aah 
hot  aah  blazes,  unt  I  pumt  my  nose ;  dat  ish  all  right." 

Another  tormentor  comes  in,  and  iosisU  on  "setting 'em 
np'Tor  the  whole  house.    "Snyder,"  says  he,"fill  up  the 

boys' glasses,  and  take  a  drink  yonree ho!  hoi  hoi  bol 

ha  I  ha  1  ha  t  Snyder,  wha— ha  I  ha  1— what's  the  matter  with 
that  nose?" 

Snyder's  brow  darkens  with  wrath  by  this  time,  and  his 
Toice  grows  deeper  and  sterner, — 

"I  peen  out  flshin'  mit  der  iioys  on  the  Leedle  Mi^mi. 
t>e  snu  pese  hot  like  ash — vel,  1  pum  my  pugle.  Now,  that 
is  more  Tot  I  don't  got  to  Bay.  Vot  gind  o'  peseness  i  Iiat 
i^  all  right;  I  purn  my  own  nose,  don't  it?" 

"Burn  your  nose, — burn  all  the  hair  off  your  head,  for 
what  I  care;  you  needn't  get  mad  about  it." 

It  was  evident  that  Snyder  wouldn't  stand  more  than  one 
more  tweak  at  that  nose ;  for  he  was  tramping  about  be- 
hind his  bar,  and  growling  like  an  exasperated  old  bear  in 
his  cage.  Another  oue  of  his  tormentors  walks  in.  Some 
one  sings  out  to  him,  "  Have  a  gliias  of  beer,  Billy?" 

"  Don't  care  about  any  beer,"  says  Billy,  "  but  Snyder,  you 
maygivemeoneofyourbestdga—  Ha-a-al  ba!  lial  hal  hot 
ho !  ho !  he !  he  I  he  I  ah-h-h-lia  1  ha !  ha  I  ha !  Why— why — 
Snyder — who — who— ha-ha!  ha!  what's  the  matter  with 
that  nose  7" 

Snyder  was  absolutely  fearful  to  behold  by  this  time ;  his 
fece  was  purple  with  rage,  all  except  his  nose,  whii;h  glowed 
like  a  ball  of  fire.  Leaning  his  pondero'js  figure  &r  over  the 
bar,  and  raising  his  arm  aloft  to  emphasize  bis  words  with 
it,  he  &irly  roared, — 

"  I  peen  out  fishin'  mit  ter  poys.  The  sun  It  pese  hot  like 
ash  never  vas.  I  purnt  my  nose.  Now  you  no  like  dose 
nose,  you  yust  take  dose  nose  unt  wr-wr-wr- wring  your  mean 
American  finger  mit  em !  That's  the  kind  of  man  vot  I 
am  1 "     And  Snyder  was  right. 
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A  STRAY  CHILD.— Eliza  Sphoat  Tdkhkb. 

The  chill  November  day  waa  done, 

The  working  world  home  tariiiB; 
The  wind  came  roaring  through  the  Btreeta 

And  set  the  gas-lights  flaring ; 
And  hopelcHslj  and  aimlessly 

The  Beared  old  leaves  were  flying ; 
When,  mingled  with  the  si^hiug  wind, 

I  heard  a  small  voice  crying. 

And  shivering  on  the  comer  stood 

A  chUd  of  four,  or  over;    . 
No  uloak  or  hat  her  xmall,  soft  arms. 

And  wind  blown  curls  to  cover. 
Her  dimpled  face  was  stained  with  teant; 

Her  round  blue  eyes  ran  over ; 
She  cherished  in  her  wee,  cold  hand, 

A  bunch  of  faded  clover. 

And  one  band  round  her  treasure  whil* 

She  8lip[>cd  in  mine  the  other: 
Halfscoral,  half  confidential,  said, 

"OhI  please,  1  want  my  mother!" 
"Tell  me  your  street  and  number,  pet: 

Don't  cry,  I'U  take  you  to  it," 
Sobbing  she  answered,  "  I  forget: 

The  organ  made  mo  do  it. 

"  He  came  and  plaved  at  Milly's  Bteps, 

The  monkey  took  the  money; 
And  so  I  followed  down  the  street, 

The  monkev  was  bo  fhnny. 
Tve  walked  about  a  hundred  hours. 

From  one  street  to  another: 
The  monkey's  gone,  I've  spoiled  my  flowers, 

Ob  1  please,  I  want  my  mother." 

"  But  what's  your  mother's  name  7  and  what 

The  street?  Now  thhik  a  minute." 
"  My  mother's  name  in  mamma  dear — 

The  street— I  can't  begin  it." 
"  But  what  is  strange  about  the  house. 

Or  new — not  like  the  others?" 
"I  guess  you  mean  mv  trundle  bod, 

IXine  and  my  little 'brother's. 
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He'a  Eui'h  a  baby  ho  forgets ; 

And  we  are  both  such  players; — 
And  there's  a,  bar  to  keep  ua  both 

From  pitching  on  eai.li  other, 
For  Harry  rolls  when  he's  asleep  r 

Oh  dear  [  I  want  my  mother." 

The  sky  jirew  stormy;  people  passed 

All  mntficd,  homeward  faring: 
"  You'll  have  to  spend  the  night  with  m 

I  said  atjast  despairing. 
I  tied  a  kerchief  round  her  neck — 

"  What  ribbon's  this,  my  blossom?" 
"Why,  don't  you  know?"  she  smiling,  a 

And  drew  it  from  her  boBom. 

A  card  wi  th  number,  street,  and  name ; 

My  eyes  airtonitthcd  met  it; 
"  For,"  said  the  little  one, "  you  see 

I  might  sometimca  foii^t  it : 
And  BO  I  wear  a  little  thin^ 

That,  teUb  you  all  about  it ; 
For  mother  says  she'n  very  sure 

1  should  get  lost  without  it." 


WHEN  THE  TIDE  GOES  OUT. 

Through  the  weary  dajf  on  hia  couch  he  lay, 
With  the  life  tide  ebbing  nlowly  away, 
And  the  dew  on  bis  cold  brow  gathering  fyst. 
As  the  pendulum  numbered  moments  pftssed. 
And  I  heard  a  sad  voice  whispering  say, 
"  When  the  tide  goes  out  he  will  pass  away. 
Pray  for  a  soul's  serene  release  I 
That  the  weary  spirit  may  rest  in  peace. 
When  the  tide  goes  out." 

When  the  tide  goes  out  from  the  sea^rt  lands 
It  beare  strange  freight  from  the  gleaming  sands: 
The  white- winged  ships  that  silent  wait 
For  the  foaming  wave,  and  a  wind  that's  late ; 
The  treasures  cast  on  n  rocky  shore. 
From  the  stranded  ships  that  shall  sail  no  more; 
And  hopes  that  follow  the  shining  seus, 
Oh  I  the  ocean  shall  win  nil  the^e 
When  the  tide  goes  out. 
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But  of  all  thut  drift  fn>m  the  abure  to  the  se% 
Ib  the  liuuiuu  soul  to  JCternity 
Floating  away  from  a  Bileut  ehore, 
Like  a  fated  sfiip  to  return  no  more. 
Saddest,  moat  solemn  of  all ;— a  nouL 
Pausing  where  uiiknowD  waters  roll. 
Where  shall  the  eurgiug  current  t«nd, 
Slowly  drifting  friend  from  friend, 
When  the  tide  goes  out. 

For  our  parting  spirit  prav.  ohl  pray, 
While  the  tide  or  life  is  ebbing  away, 
That  the  soul  may  doas  o'er  sunnier  sesw 
Than  clasped  of  ola  the  Hesperidea. 
A  bark  wnoae  sails  by  anget  liands 
Shall  be  furled  on  a  strand  of  golden  sands: 
And  the  friends  that  stand  on  a  silent  shore 
Knowing  that  we  shall  return  no  more. 
Shall  wish  ns  joy  of  a  voyage  &ir, 
With  calm,  sweet  skieslinda  iavoriugair. 
When  the  tide  goes  out. 


CALLING  A  BOY  IN  THE  MORNING. 

The  Connecticut  editor  who  wrote  the  following,  evideutly 
knew  what  he  wa«  talking  about : — 

Calling  a  boy  up  in  the  morning  can  hardly  be  classed 
under  the  head  of"  pastimei^,"  e3])e('ially  if  the  boy  is  fond 
of  exercise  the  day  before.  And  it  is  a  little  singular  that 
the  next  hardest  thing  to  getting  a  boy  out  of  bed  is  getting 
him  into  it.  There  is  rarely  a  mother  who  is  a  sueceae  at 
rousing  a  boy.  All  mothers  know  this ;  bo  do  their  boya. 
And  yet  the  mother  seemi  to  go  at  it  in  the  right  way.  She 
opens  the  atair-do  or  and  insinuatingly  observes,  "Johnny." 
There  is  no  response.  "Johnny,"  Still  no  response.  Then 
there  is  a  short,  sharp,  "  John,"  followed  a  moment  later  by 
a  long  and  emphatic  "John  Henry."  A  grunt  from  the  up- 
per regions  sigciifles  that  an  impression  has  bee.i  made ;  and 
the  mother  is  eneonratjeii  to  add, "  Yoti'd  better  be  getting 
down  here  to  your  breakfa^it,  young  man,  before  I  come  up 
there,  an' give  }'0u  something  you'll  feel."  This  so  startleH 
the  youi^  man  that  he  immediately  goes  to  sleep  agaia 
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And  the  operutiun  tma  to  be  repeated  eeveral  times.  A  &• 
ther  knows  nothing  about  this  trouble.  Ue  merely  opens 
his  mouth  OB  a  soda-bottle  ejects  its  cork,  and  the  "John 
Henry  "  that  cleaves  the  air  of  that  stairway  goes  into  that 
boy  like  electridty,  and  pierces  the  deepest  recesses  of  hia 
nature.  And  he  pops  out  of  that  bed  and  into  his  clothes, 
and  down  the  stairs,  with  a  promptness  that  is  commenda- 
ble. It  is  rarely  a  boy  allows  himself  to  disregard  the  pa- 
.  ternal  summons.  About  once  a  year  is  believed  to  be  as 
often  as  is  conaiat>;nt  with  the  rules  of  health.  He  save* 
his  &ther  a  great  many  steps  by  his  thoughtfulneSB. 


HER  LETTER.— Bebt  Habte. 

Tm  sitting  ^one  by  the  fire, 

l^reased  just  as  I. came  from  thedaDce, 
In  a  robe  even  you  would  admire, — 

It  cost  a  cool  tliousaiid  in  France; 
I'm  be-diamonded  out  of  all  reason, 

My  hair  is  done  up  in  a  cue  r 
In  short,  sir,  "  the  belle  of  the  season" 

Is  wasting  an  hour  on  you. 

A  dozen  engagements  I've  broken; 

I  left  in  the  miditt  of  a  set ; 
likewise  a  proposal,  half  spoken, 

That  waits— on  the  stairs— for  me  yet. 
They  say  he'll  be  riuh, — when  he  grows  op,— 

And  then  he  adores  me  indeed. 
And  you,  Kir,  are  turning  your  nose  «p, 

Three  thousand  miles  off,  an  you  read. 

"And  bow  do  I  like  my  position?" 

"And  what  do  I  think  of  New  York?" 
"And  now,  in  my  higher  ambition, 

With  whom  do  I  wallz,  flirt,  or  talk?" 
"And  isn't  it  nii*  to  have  riches. 

And  diamonds  and  silks,  and  all  that?" 
"And  aren't  it  a  change  to  the  ditches 

And  tunnels  of  Poverty  Flat?" 

Well,  yen, — if  yon  saw  »a  out  driving 
Each  day  in  the  park,  four-in-hand^ — 

If  you  saw  poor  dear  mamma  contriving 
To  look  supernatural  I  y  grand,— 
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If  yon  saw  papa's  piuture,  as  tukeo 

By  Brady,  unil  tinted  at  that,— 
You'd  never  Buspect  he  wjld  bacon 

And  flour  at  Poverty  Flat. 

And  yet,  jiist  this  mumout.  when  eitting 

In  the  glare  of  the  grand  chandelier, — 
In  the  bustle  and  glitter  befitting 

The  "fincBt  (oirceorthe  vear," — 
In  the  mists  of  a  gauze  de  Vhambery, 

And  the  hum  of  the  smallest  of  talk, — 
Somehow,  Joe,  I  thought  of  the  "  Ferry," 

And  the  dance  that  we  bad  on  "The  Fork". 

Of  Harriaon'a  barn,  with  its  muster 
Of  flags  fbstooned  over  the  wall; 

Of  the  candles  that  shed  their  soft  lustre 
And  tallow  on  head-dress  and  Bhawl; 

Of  the  steps  that  we  took  to  one  fiddle ; 
Of  the  Ureas  of  my  queer  fw-a-ri*; 

And  how  I  once  went  down  the  middle 
.      With  the  man  that  shot  Sandy  McGee; 

Of  (be  moon  that  was  quietly  sleeping 

On  the  hill,  when  the  lime  cume  to  go; 
Of  the  few  baby  peaks  that  were  peeping 

From  under  their  bedclotheH  of  snow ; 
Of  that. ride, — that  to  me  was  the  rarest; 

Of— the  something  you  said  at  the  gal«, — 
Ah,  Joe,  then  I  wasn't  an  heiress 

To  "  the  best-imying  lead  in  the  SUte." 

Well,  well,  it's  all  past;  yet  it's  funny 

To  think,  as  I  stood  in  the  glare 
Of  fiishion  and  beauty  and  money. 

That  I  should  l>c  thinking,  right  there. 
Of  some  one  who  breasted  high  water, 

And  swam  the  Korth  Fork,  and  all  that, 
Just  to  dance  with  old  Folinsbee's  daughter, 

The  Lily  of  Poverty  FlaL 

But  good nesK :  what  nonsense  Pm  writing! 

(Hamma  says  my  tnsle  ftlll  is  low,) 
Instead  of  my  triumphs  reciting, 

I'm  spooning  on  Jiiseph, — -lieigh-ho! 
And  I'm  to  lie  "  liiiiKhed  "  by  travel, — 

Whatcvcr's  Ihe  meaning  of  that, — 
Ob!  why  did  |>apa  strike  miy  gravel 

in  drifting  on  Poverty  Flat? 
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Good  night, — if  the  loiiptude  please, — 
For  maybe,  while  wasting  mv  taper, 
Your  Bua's  climbing  over  tbe  trees. 


THE  TIME  FOR  PRAYER. 

When  is  the  time  for  prayer? 

With  the  first  beams  that  light  tbe  morning  sk^ 
Ere  for  the  toiln  of  day  thou  dust  prepare, 

Lift  up  thy  thoughts  on  high ; 
Commend  tn^  loved  ones  to  His  wal^hfiil  care : 
Mom  m  the  time  for  prayer. 

And  in  the  noontide  hour, 

If  worn  by  toil,  or  by  sad  cares  oppressed, 
Then  unto  God  thy  spirit's  sorrow  pour. 

And  He  will  give  thee  rest; 
Thy  voice  shall  reach  Him  through  the  fields  of  air; 
Noon  is  tbe  time  for  prayer. 

When  the  bright  sun  hath  set, 

While  eve's  bright  colore  deck  the  skies ; 

When  with  the  loved  at  home  again  thou'st  met, 
Then  let  thy  prayers  arise 

For  those  who  in  tliy  joys  and  sorrows  share ; 

&x  is  the  time  for  prayer. 

And  when  the  stars  come  forth — 

When  to  tlie  trusting  heart  sweet  hopes  are  given, 
And  the  deep  etillneiw  of  the  hour  gives  birth 

To  pure  bnght  dreams  of  henven, 
Kneel  to  thy  God — ask  strength,  life's  ills  to  bear: 
Nigkl  is  the  time  for  prayer. 


In  evert/  hour,  while  life  is  spared  to  thee ; 
In  crowds  or  solitude,  in  joy  or  care, 

Thy  thoughts  should  heavenward  flee  1 
At  home,  at  morn  and  eve,  with  loved  ones  there. 
Bend  thou  the  knee  in  prayer. 
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"Thuilet  it  be;  fortis  well  to  die,  that  tlie  woid  of  tUe 

Lonl  may  live : 
OblessedJesuI  be  near  to  the  last,  that  I,  like  thee,  may 

foi^ive." 


While  the  cowlid  nrieet  stood  mute,  and  gazed  through  ths 

Btrong  bare,  yellow  with  rust, 
And  trembled,  as  in  her  pallid  &ce  he  read  an  un&ltering 

trtUt. 
At  last  he  whispered,  "0  sister  mine!  tecaut  ete  it  be  too 


>w,  and  the  condemnation 

^..isition  shall  be  revo! 

by  firel 
"O  sister  beloved  I  remember  well,  thou  art  last  of  our  kin 

and  race: 
The  name  of  our  father  is  dear  to  the  land ;  shall  it  fiide  in 

this  cloud  of  di^cntce? 
"  Great  Galileo  at  Rome  hath  knelt,  and  abjured  his  erron 

Why  do  j^a  not  even  as  he  hath  done,  while  the  way  of  es- 
cape is  plain?" 

So  pleaded  the  priest,  though  he  knew  for  nought,  aa  sh» 

'n  the  dismal  g' 

of  the  ho! 
beyond  terror  oi 

More  beautiful  then,  in  her  strength  of  soul,  she  seemed 
than  whenever  of  old, 

She  had  graced  the  palace  or  regal  court,  radiant  with  jewels 
and  gold. 

No  lady  of  all  the  wide  kingdom  of  Spain,  from  the  Pyre- 
nees to  the  sea. 

Might  boast  of  a  lineage  prouder  than  hers,  or  a  name  (Km 
reproach  more  fruo. 
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And  )m^  the  priest,  though  a  soldier  bred,  yet  forced  Trom 


And  she  answered  him  "1  will  never  renounce  the  price- 
less vows  of  my  &itn, 

But  brave  the  impotent  curse  of  the  Church,  and  cliooxe  the 
heretic's  deatn ! 

"  Thou  servest  the  Church ;  but  I  serve  Him  whone  temple 

is  built  above, 
And  will  die  as  the  martyred  aainte  of  old,  for  the  sake  of 

the  truth  I  love." 


The  hour  liad  come ;  and  they  led  her  forth,  in  the  yellow 

robe  arraywl ; 
And  she  etooa  among  the  group  of  the  doomed,  still  fearless 

and  undismayed. 

And  she  saw  not  the  eager  multitude,  nor  the  king  enthron- 
ed on  high. 

Nor  the  stern  Inquinitors,  robed  in  black,  who  had  judged 
her  worthy  to  die. 

They  bound  her  fast  to  the  fiital  stake,  and  piled  the  fagots 
aronnd. 

Then  paused  till  the  solenin  chant  bad  ceased,  and  the  sig- 
nal of  doom  Hhuuld  sound. 

Then  the  flames  burst  forth,  aad  the  smoke  rolled  high,  and 

blinded  her  lifteil  eyes; 
And  she  murmured  in  agony,  "  Courage,  O  soul !  thou  hast 

almost  gained  the  prize ! 

And  he  who  had  xtood  at  the  dungeon-door,  and  strove  to 

When  he  Haw  her  thus  in  the  gragp  of  death,  swift  madiieas 
seized  his  brain. 

With  the  strong  resolve  of  a  frenzied  hope,  he  sprang  in  the 

midst  of  the  Are, 
Which  rose  and  leaped  like  a  wrathful  fiend,  hissing  with 

baleful  ire. 
Too  late,  alas  I  the  vengeful  flume  withered  the  outstretched 
And  the  two  freed  souls  (o^elAer  passed  into  the  spirit  Undl 
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THE  SAEtACEN  BKOTHERS. 

A  Btranger  craves  admittance  to  your  highnN& 

Saiadin.     Whence  cornea  he  ? 

Alien.    That  I  know  not. 
Enveloped  with  a  veHtmcnt  of  strange  form. 
His  couiitenance  is  hidden ;  but  hia  step. 
His  lofty  port,  hie  voice  iu  vain  diaguieed, 
Proclaim — if  mat  I  dare  pronounce  it — 

SaL  Whom? 

AUen.    Thy  royal  brother  I 

Sal.  Bring  him  inntantly.     [ExU  Attendahi. 

Now,  with  his  BpeciouH,  smootli,  perHuasive  tongue, 
Frai^ht  with  some  wily  Bubterftwc,  he  thinks 
To  diaeipate  my  anger.    He  Hhalldto. 

\Enier  Attiindant  and  Malbe  Adbel. 
Leave  ua  together.    {Exit  Aitbndant.]    [Attdt.}    I  should 

know  Chat  form. 
Now  summon  all  thy  fortitude,  my  soul, 


For  Saiadin  must  view  the  form  that  fjronte  him. 

JVo^t  Adhd.    Behold  it,  theu  I 

Sal.  I  see  a  traitor'a  yiaage. 

Mai.  Ad,    A  brother's! 

Sid.     No !     Saiadin  owna  no  kindred  wilh  a  villain. 

Mat.  Ad.   Oh,  patience.  Heaven!  Hud  any  tongue  but  thiB9 
Tittered  that  word,  it  ne'er  should  speak  another. 

Sid.     And  why  not  now  7    Can  this  heart  be  more  pierced 
Bv  Malek  Adhel'H  sword  than  by  his  deeds? 
On,  thou  hast  made  a  desert  of  this  boeomi 
For  open  iniidor,  planted  sly  di^uise ; 
For  confidence,  suspicion  ;  and  the  glow 
Of  generous  friendship,  tenderness,  and  love, 
Forever  banished  I     Whither  can  I  turn. 
When  he  by  blood,  by  gratitude,  by  faith. 
By  every  tie,  bound  to  support,  forsakes  me? 
Who,  who  can  stand,  when  Maick  Adhel  falls? 
Henceforth  I  turn  me  from  the  sweets  of  love: 
The  smiles  of  friendshin,  and  this  i;lorious  world, 
In  which  all  find  some  neart  to  rest  upon, 
Shalt  be  to  tluladin  a  i-hecrless  v<'id, — 
Hia  brother  has  betrayed  him! 

MaL  Ad.  Thou  art  softened; 

I  am  thy  brother,  then ;  but  late  thon  saidst 
My  tongue  can  never  ntter  the  base  title  1 

Sid.    Wasittrwtor?    Inwl 
Thou  hast  b>!trayed  me  in  my  fondest  hopes  I 
Villain?    Tisjust;  the  title  is  appropriate  1 


ll. 
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TMasembler?    Tie  not  writt«n  in  thv  fikce; 

No,  uor  imprinted  on  that  Bpeuious  brow ; 

But  on  tlkie  breaking  heart  the  nume  is  stamped, 

Forever  stamped,  witb  that  of  Malet  Adhct ! 

Tbink'st  thou  I'm  Bofleiied  7    By  Mohammed  I  tfaeve  tunda 

Should  crueh  these  aching  eyeballs,  ere  a  tear 

Fall  &Dm  them  at  thy  fat^  I    O  monHter,  monetn' ! 

Tlie  brute  that  tears  the  in&nt  from  its  mii«e 

Is  excellent  to  thee,  for  in  his  form 

The  impulse  of  his  nature  may  be  read ; 

But  thou,  BO  beautiful,  ao  proud,  so  uoble. 

Oh  I  what  a  wretch  art  thon  I     Oh !  can  a  term 

lu  all  the  variouB  tongues  of  man  be  found 

To  match  tbv  in&my  / 

Jfai.  Ad.  Go  on  I  RO  on ! 

Tia  but  a  little  while  to  hear  thee,  Saladin ;  ' 
Aud,  barsting  at  thy  feet,  this  heart  will  prove 
Its  penitence,  at  least. 

Sid,  That  were  an  end 

Too  noble  for  a  traitor  I    The  bowstring  is 
A  more  appropriate  Gnishj     Thou  shait  die  ! 

Mai.  Ad.    And  death  were  welcome  at  another's  mandate  I 
What,  what  have  I  to  live  for?    Be  it  so. 
If  that,  in  all  thy  armies,  can  be  found 
An  executing  hand. 

SdL  Oh  I  doubt  it  not  I 

They're  eager  for  the  office.    Perfidy, 
80  black  as  tbine,  eflaces  from  their  minds. 
All  memory  of  thy  former  excellence, 

M(d.  Ad.    Defer  not  then  their  wishes.    Saladin, 
If  e'er  this  form  was  joyful  to  ihy  sight, 
This  voice  seemed  gratefiil  to  thme  ear,  accede 
To  mv  last  prayer :— Oh  I  lengthen  not  this  scene, 
To  wnicb  the  agonies  of  death  were  pleasing! 
Let  m«  die  speedily  I 

Sal.  This  very  hour ! 

[AMfe.]    For,  oh  I  the  more  I  look  npon  that  bee, 
The  more  I  hear  the  accents  of  that  voice. 
The  monarch  sofTens,  and  the  judge  is  lost 
In  all  the  brother's  weakneiw ;  yet  such  ?uilt, — 
Sucli  vile  ingratitude,— it  mils  ior  veneeance ; 
And  vengeance  it  shall  have !    What,  ho!  who  waits  thereT 
[Enler  Attbndant. 

AUen.    Did  your  highness  call? 

Sal.  Assemble  quickly 

My  forces  in  the  court!    Tell  theui  they  come 
To  view  the  death  of  yonder  boRom-trailor! 
And  bid  them  mark,  that  he  who  will  not  spare 
His  brother  when  he  errs,  expects  obedience, 
Silent  obedience,  ftom  his  followers.  \Exit  Attbsbaht. 
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Mai.  Ad.    Now,  Saladin, 
The  word  is  ^ven,  I  have  nothing  more 
To  fear  from  thee,  my  brother.    I  am  not 
About  to  crave  a  miuereble  life. 
Without  thy  love,  thy  honor,  thy  esteem, 
Life  were  h  burden  to  me.    Think  not,  either, 
The  justice  of  thy  Beii(eii(;e  I  would  quesUonI 
But  one  request  now  trembles  on  my  tongue, — 
One  wish  Htili  clinging  round  tlie  heart,  which  soon 
Not  even  that  ehull  torture,— will  it,  then, 
Think'st  thou,  thy  Blumbera  render  quieter, 
Thy  waking  thoughts  more  pleasing,  to  reflec-t. 
That  when  thy  voice  hud  doomed  a  brother's  death 
The  lust  request  which  e'er  was  his  to  utter, 


Thy  harMhuesw  made  him  carry  to  the  gnive? 

Sal,     Speak,  then  ;  but  aak  thyself '"'  '     '' " 
To  look  for  much  Indulgence  here. 


i&\  then  ;  but  aak  thyself  if  thou  hast  reason 


llal.  Ad.  I  have  notl 

Yet  will  I  ask  for  it.    We  part  forever ; 
This  is  our  last  farewell  ;  tlie  kins  is  satisfied ; 
The  judge  has  spoke  the  irrevocable  sentence. 
None  sees,  none  hears,  save  thai  omnitwient  Power, 
Which,  trust  me,  will  not  frown  to  look  upon 
Two  brothers  part  like  such.    When  in  the  foes 
Offerees  once  my  own,  I'm  led  to  death. 
Then  be  thine  eye  unmdistened ;  let  thy  voice 
Then  speak  my  doom  untrembling;  then 
Unmoved,  behold  this  stifi'and  blackened  corae; 
But  now  I  ask — nay,  turn  not,  Haladin  1 — 
I  ask  one  single  pressure  of  thy  hand ; 
From  that  stern  eye  one  solitary  tear — 
Oh!  torturing  recollection  ! — one  kind  word 
From  the  loved  tongue  which  once  breathed  naught  but 

kindness. 
Still  silent?    Brother!  friend  !  beloved  companion 
Of  all  my  youthful  sports! — are  they  foreolten? 
Strike  me  with  deafness,  make  me  olind,  O  Heaven! 
Let  me  not  see  this  unforgiving  man 
Bmile  at  my  ponies !  nor  hear  that  voice 
Pronounce  my  doom,  which  would  not  eay  one  word, 
One  little  word,  whowe  cherished  memory 
Would  soothe  the  strugslcfi  of  deiwrtinglife! 
Yet  yet  thou  wilt  I    Oh,  (urn  Ihee,  Salaiiin ! 
Look  on  my  face — thnn  canst  not  spurn  me  then ; 
Uio\  on  the  once-loved  face  of  Maiek  Adhel 
For  the  last  time,  and  cull  him— 

Sid.  [triting  hi*  hand.']     Brother!  brother  1 
Xal.  Ad.  [breaUng  aim;/.]     Now  call  thy  followers. 
Death  has  not  now  a  single  pang  in  store.    Proceed!    I'm 
ready. 
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Sal    Oh  1  art  thou  ready  to  forgive,  my  brother? 
To  purdou  him  who  found  one  single  error, 

One  little  filing,  'mid  a.  splendid  torong 
Of  elorioua  qoafitiea — 


To  carry  thy  forgiveuaaB  to  the  grave. 

No,  Emperor,  the  loss  of  Cesarea 

Criee  loudly  for  the  blood  of  Maiek  AdheL 

Thy  Boidiera,  too,  detnaiid  that  he  who  lost 

What  cost  them  many  a  weary  hoiir  to  gain. 

Should  expiate  his  onences  with  his  life. 

Lo!  even  now  they  crowd  to  view  my  death, 

Thy  just  impartiality.    I  go ! 

Pleased  by  my  fete  to  add  one  other  leaf 

To  thy  proud  wreath  of  glory.     [  Ooing, 

Sal.  Thou  ehalt  not.     [Enter  Attbn]>anx 

Atten.    Uy  lord,  the  troops  assembled  by  your  order 
Tumultuous  throng  the  coiuls.     The  prince^  death 
Not  oue  of  them  but  vows  he  will  not  suffer. 
The  mutes  have  fied ;  the  ver^  guards  rebel. 
Nor  think  I,  in  this  city's  spapious  round, 
Can  e'er  be  found  a  hand  to  do  the  office. 

Mai.  Ad.    Oh,  faithful  friends  I    {_To  AlUn.}    Thine  sh&It. 

AOm.    Mine?— Never  I— 
The  other  first  shall  lop  it  from  the  body. 

SaL    They  t«Bi;h  the  Emperor  his  duty  well. 
Tell  them  he  thanks  them  for  it.    Tell  tliem,  too, 
That  ere  their  opposition  reached  our  ears, 
iialadin  hod  forgiven  Malek  Adhel. 

AUeit.    Oh,  joyful  news  I 
I  haste  to  gladden  many  a  gallant  heart, 
And  dry  the  tear  on  many  a  hardy  iheek. 
Unused  to  such  a  visitor.     [Kril. 

Sal.    These  men,  the  meanest  in  society. 
The  outcasts  of  the  earth, — by  war,  by  nature 
Hardened,  and  rendered  uillous, — these,  who  claim 
No  kindred  with  thee, — who  have  never  heard 
The  accents  of  affection  from  thy  lips, — 
Oh,  these  can  (»st  aaide  their  vowed  allegiance. 
Throw  off  their  long  obedience,  risk  their  lives. 
To  save  thee  from  destruction !    While  I,— 
I,  who  can  not,  in  all  my  memory. 
Call  back  one  danger  which  thou  hast  not  shared. 
One  day  of  grief,  one  night  of  revelry, 
Which  thy  resistless  kindness  hath  not  soothed. 
Or  thy  piy  smile  and  converse  rendered  sweeter, — 
1,  who  have  thrice  in  the  ensanguined  field, 
When  death  seemed  certain,  only  uttered,  "  BrothbrI" 
And  seen  that  form  like  lightning  ruKh  between 
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Saladia  and  bis  foes,  and  that  brave  breast 
Dauutleee  exposed  to  many  a.  furious  blow 
Intended  for  my  own, — I  could  forget 
That  'twae  to  thee  I  owed  the  very  breath 
Wtiieh  sentenced  thee  to  perish  I    Oh,  'tis  ehamefoll 
Thou  uanst.  not  pardon  me! 

Mai.  Ad.    By  these  tears,  I  can ! 
O  brother!  from  this  very  hour,  a  new, 
A  glorious  Ufe  c-ommencesi    I  am  all  thiuel 
Agiiin  the  day  of  gladneRS  or  of  anguish 
Shall  Malek  Adhel  share;  and  ofl  again 
May  thie  sword  fence  thee  in  the  bloody  field. 
Henceforth,  Saladin, 
My  bearl,  my  soul,  my  sword,  are  thine  forever. 


UNCLE  DANIEL'S  APPARITION  AND  PRAYEE. 

mnd  OhjirJea  Dudley  Wtm^r.  n-iirfwiitli  n  bnillr  cmtirmUDg  ttomt  BhUtd  ToO' 

Whatever  the  lagging,  driving  journey  may  have  been  to 
the  rest  of  tlie  emigrants,  it  was  u  wonder  and  delight  to 
the  children,  a  world  of  enchantment ;  and  they  believed  it 
to  be  peopled  with  the  mysterioue  dwarfs  and  giants  and 
fioblins  that  figured  in  the  tales  the  negro  slaves  were  in  the 
habit  of  telling  them  nightly  by  the  shuddering  light  of  tha 
kitchen  Are. 

At  the  end  of  nearly  a  week  of  travel,  the  paHy  went  into 
camp  neara  shabby  village  which  was  cuving, house  by  house 
into  the  hungry  Missistiippi.  The  river  astonished  the  chil- 
dren beyond  measure.  Its  mile-breadth  of  water  seemed 
an  ocean  to  them,  in  the  shadowy  twilight,  and  the  vague 
riband  of  trees  on  the  farlhershore,  the  verge  of  a  continent 
which  Burely  none  but  they  had  ever  seen  before. 

"  Uncle  Dan'I "  (c-oloreil,)  agiii  40 ;  his  wife, "  aunt  Jinny," 
aged  30,  "Young  Miss"  Emily  Hawkins,  "^ Young  Mare" 
Washington  Hawkins  and  "  YounR  Mars"  Clay,  the  new 
member  of  the  fiimily,  ranged  thcmnclves  on  a  log,  after  nip- 
per, and  contemplated  the  marvelous  river  and  discussed  it. 
The  moon  rose  and  sailed  aloft  throngh  a  maze  of  shredded 
clo'id-wreaths ;  the  Hombre  river  just  perceptibly  brightened 
under  the  veiled  light ;  a  deep  silence  pervaded  the  air  tta4 
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wuemphMiEed,atint«rvalB,Tatherthan  broken,  by  the  lioot- 
iug  of  an  onl,  the  baying  of  a  dc^,  or  the  muffled  crasb  of  a 
caviDg  bank  in  tbe  distaace. 

The  little  company  assembled  on  the  log  were  all  ehUdrat, 
(at  least  in  simplicity  and  broad  and  compreheneive  igno- 
tsni.'e,)  and  tbe  remarks  they  made  about  the  river  were  in 
keepii^  with  their  character;  and  so  awed  were  they  by  the 
grandeur  and  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  before  them,  and 
by  their  belief  that  the  air  was  Glled  with  invisible  spirita 
Mid  that  the  taint  zephyrs  were  caused  by  their  passing 
wings,  that  all  their  talk  took  to  itself  a  tinge  of  the  supet^ 
natural,  and  their  voices  were  subdued  to  a  low  and  rever- 
ent tone.    Suddenly  Uncle  JDan'l  exclaimed: 

"  Chil'en,  dah's  aumfln  a  comin' ! " 

All  crowded  close  together  and  every  heart  beat  faster. 
Uncle  Dan'l  pointed  down  the  river  with  his  Iwny  finger. 

A  deep  coughing  sound  troilbled  the  stillness,  way  toward 
a  wooded  cape  that  Jutted  into  the  stream  a  mile  distant. 
All  in  an  instant  a  fierce  eye  of  fire  shot  out  from  behind 
the  caiie  and  sent  a  long  brilliant  pathway  quivering  athwart 
the  duaky  water.  The  coughing  grew  louder  and  louder, 
the  glaring  eye  grew  larger  and  still  larger,  glared  wilder  and 
Still  wilder.  A  hugeshapedevelopeditself  out  of  the  gloom, 
and  from  its  tall  duplicate  horns  dense  volumes  of  smoke, 
starred  and  spangled  with  sparks,  ftoured  out  and  went  tum- 
bling away  into  the  fiirther  darkness.  Nearer  and  nearer  the 
thing  came,  till  its  long  sides  began  to  glow  with  spots  of 
light  which  mirrored  themselves  in  the  river  and  attended 
the  monster  lite  a  torchlight  procession. 

"  What  is  it  I    Oli,  what  m  it.  Uncle  DanT  1 " 

With  deep  solemnity  the  answer  came  : 

"  It's  de  Almighty !    Git  down  on  yo'  knees ! " 

It  was  not  necessary  to  say  if  twii-e.  They  were  all  kneel- 
ing, in  a  moment.  And  then  while  (he  mysterious  coughing 
rose  stronger  and  stronger  and  the  threatening  glare  reached 
farther  and  wider,  the  negro's  voice  lifted  up  its  Hupplica- 

"0  Lord,  we's  ben  mighty  wicked,  an'  we  knows  dat  we 
'Berve  to  go  to  de  bad  place,  hut  good  Ijord,  deah  I.ord,  we 
■int  ready  yit,  we  aint  ready — let  dese  po'  chil'en  hab  one 
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mo' chance,  jes'  one  mo' chance.  Take  de  ole  nij^h  (f  you's 
got  to  hab  someboUy. — Good  Lord,  goud  deuli  Lord,  we  don't 
know  whah  you'e  a  gwine  to,  we  don't  know  who  you'a  got 
yo'  eye  on,  but  we  knows  by  de  way  you's  a  comin',  we 
knows  by  de  way  you'a  a  tiltiu'  along  in  yo'  charyot  o'  flab 
dat  some  po'  sinner'a  a  gwyne  to  ketch  it.  But  good  Lord, 
dese  chil'ea  don't  b'long  beah,  dey's  f 'm  ObedBtowa  whab 
dey  don't  know  nufflo.  an'  you  knows,  yo'  own  sef,  dat  dey 
aint  'Bponaible.  An'  deah  Lord,  good  Lord,  it  aint  like  yo' 
mercy,  it  aint  like  yo'  pity,  it  aint  Uke  yo'  long-Bufferin' 
lovin'-kindneaa  for  to  take  dia  kind  o'  'vantage  o'  eich  little 
cbil'eu  as  dese  is  when  dey's  so  many  ornery  grown  folks 
chuck  full  o'  cueseduess  dat  wants  roastln'  down  dab.  0 
Lord,  epab  de  little  cbil'en,  don't  tar  de  little  cbil'en  away 
f 'm  dey  frene,  jea'  let  'em  off  jea'  die  once,  and  take  it  out'u  da 
ole  niggab.  Heah  I  la,  Lord,  heah  I  is!  De  ole  niggab's 
ready,  Lord,  de  ole " 

The  flaming  and  churning  ateamer  was  right  abreast  the 
party,  and  not  twenty  steps  away.  The  awful  tbtinder  of  a 
mud-valve  suddenly  burst  forth,  drowning  the  prayer,  and 
as  suddenly  Uncle  Dan'l  snatched  a  child  under  each  arm 
and  scoured  into  the  woods  with  the  rest  of  the  pack  at  bis 
heels.  And  then,  ashamed  of  himself^  he  halted  in  the  deep 
darkness  and  shouted,  (but  rather  feebly ;} 

"  Heah  I  is.  Lord,  heab  I  is  ]  " 

There  was  a.  moment  of  throbbing  suspense,  and  then,  ta 
the  surprise  and  comfort  of  the  party,  it  was  plain  that  the 
august  presence  had  gone  by,  for  its  dreadful  noises  were 
receding.  Uncle  Dani  headed  a  cautious  reconnoiBsancc  in 
the  direction  of  the  log.  Sure  enough  "the  Lord"  was  just 
turning  a  point  a  short  distance  up  the  river,  and  while  they 
looked,  the  lights  winked  out  and  the  coughing  diminished 
by  degrees  and  presently  ceased  altogether. 

"H'wshl  Well  now  dey's  some  folks  wys  dey  aint  no 
'flciency  in  prah.  Dia  chile  would  like  to  know  whah  we'd 
a  ben  now  if  it  worn't  fo'  dat  prah  ?    Dai's  it.    Dat'a  it ! " 

"Uncle  Dan'l,  do  you  reckon  it  waa  the  prayer  that  saved 
usr'saidaay. 

" Does  I  rrcfem r  Dont  1  Imowitl  Wliah  was  yo' eref ? 
Warn't  de  Lord  jet' a  comin'  chow!  clwwf  chow!  an'  a  (join' 
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OD  turrible — an'  do  de  Lord  cany  on  dat  way  'dout  dey's 
■omfiu  don't  suit  him  ?  An'  warn't  he  a  lookin'  right  at  dU 
goiig  heab,  an'  warn't  be  Jos'  a  reacbin'  for  'em?  \a'  d'yoa 
spec'  he  gwyne  to  let  'em  off  'dout  somebody  ast  him  to  do 
it  7    Noindeedyl" 

"Do  you  reckon  he  saw  us,  Uncle  Dan'l?" 

"De  law  eakes,  chile,  didn't  I  see  him  a  lookin  at  us?" 

"  Did  yon  feel  scared.  Uncle  Dan'l  7  " 

"  No  eah  1  When  a  man  ia  'gaged  in  prah,  be  aint  'fraid  o* 
nuffln — dey  can't  nuffiu  tetch  him," 

"  Well  what  did  you  run  for  ?  " 

"  Well,  I— I — ^Mare  Clay,  when  a  man  is  under  de  influence 
ob  de  spent,  he  do-no  what  he's 'bout — no  suh;  dat  man 
do-no  what  he's  'bout.  You  mout  take  an'  tah  de  head  off'o 
dat  man  an'  he  wouldn't  scasely  fine  it  out.  Dah's  de  Hebrew 
chil'en  dat  went  frough  de  fiith ;  dey  was  burnt  coneidable — 
ob  cooM  dey  voa;  but  dey  didn't  know  uuffin  'bout  it— heal 
right  up  agin ;  if  dey'd  ben  gnls  dcy'd  missed  dey  long  hash. 
(hair,)  maybe,  but  dey  wouldn't  felt  de  burn," 

"/don't  know  but  what  they  icere  girls.  I  think  they  were," 

"Now  Mars  Clay, you  knows  better'>idat  Sometimes  a 
body  can't  tell  whedder  you's  a  Bayin'  what  you  means  or 
whedder  you's  a  sayin'  what  you  don't  mean,  'case  you  says' 
'em  bofe  de  same  way." 

"But  how  should /know  whether  they  were  boys  or  giris?" 

"Qoodness  sakes.  Mars  Clay,  don't  de  good  book  say? 
'Sides,  don't  it  call  'em  de  ife-brew  chil'en  ?  If  dey  was  gals 
wouldn't  dey  be  de  she-brew  chil'en?  Some  people  dat  kin 
Toad  don't  'pear  to  take  no  notice  when  dey  do  read." 

''■Well,UncleDan'l,  I  think  that Myl  here  comea 

Bnother  one  np  the  river  I    There  can't  be  lino.' '' 

"  We  gone  dis  time — we  doiie  gone  dis  time,  sho'l  Dey 
aini  two.  Mare  Clay— dat's  de  same  one.  De  Lord  kin  'pear 
eberywhah  in  a  second.  Goodness,  how  de  flah  an'  de  smoke 
do  belch  npl  Dat  mean  business,  honey.  He  comin'  now 
like  be  fo'ttot  sumfin.  Come  lonj;.  chil'en,  time  you's  gwyna 
to  roos'.  Go  long  wid  you— ole  Uncle  Dani  gwyne  out  in 
de  woods  to  rastle  in  prah— de  ole  niggah  gwyne  to  do  what 
he  kin  to  sabe  yon  afrin." 

He  did  go  to  the  woods  and  pray ;  bnt  he  went  so  fiir  that 
hedonbted,himself,if  thelyirdhfard  him  when  Hew«ntb]r. 
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WHEN  MARY  WAS  A  LASSIE. 

The  maple  trees  are  tioged  with  red, 

The  birth  with  golden  yellow ; 
Aud  high  above  the  orchard  wall 

Hang  apples,  rich  and  mellow : 
And  tliat'H  the  way  through  yonder  Use 

That  looks  BO  still  and  graBsy, — 
The  way  I  took:  oue  Sunday  eve, 

WLeu  Mary  wae  a  lassie. 

Tou'd  hardly  think  that  patient  &o», 

That  looks  bo  thin  and  faded, 
Was  once  the  very  sweetest  oue 

That  ever  bonnet  shaded ; 
But  when  I  went  through  yonder  lane. 

That  looks  so  still  and  grassy, 
Those  eyea  were  bright,  tnose  cheeks  were 

When  Mary  was  a  laesie. 

But  many  a  tender  sorrow  since, 

And  many'a  patient  care, 
Have  made  those  furrows  oi,  the  lace 

That  used  to  be  so  fiiir. 
Four  times  to  yonder  churchyard, 

Through  thu  lane  so  still  and  grasey 
We've  born  and  laid  away  our  dead, — 

Since  Mary  was  a  lassie. 

And  so  yon  see  I've  grown  to  love 

Tlie  wrinkUi  more  than  rosea; 
Birth's  winter  flowem  are  sweeter  fiw 

Than  all  apring'B  dewy  posies; 
They'll  carry  tu  through  yonder  Un« 

That  looks  so  still  and  graaay,-^ 
Adown  the  lane  I  used  to  go 

When  Hary  waa  a  lassie. 


THE  DRtTNECAKD'S  DREAM.— FRiNois  S,  Smith. 

The  drunkard  lay  on  his  bed  of  stnw 

In  a  poverty-stricken  room. — 
And  near  him  his  wif?  and  children  three 
flat  shivering  in  their  misery 

And  weeping  amid  the  gloom. 
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And  as  he  slept,  the  dninkard  dreamed 

Of  happy  days  gone  by. 
When  he  wooed  and  won  a  maiden  &ir. 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  eolden  htur. 

And  heavenly,  soft-blue  eye. 
Again  he  wandered  near  the  spot 

where  Hary  used  to  dwell. 
And  heard  the  warbling  of  the  birds 

His  darlinn  loved  so  weL, 
And  caught  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 

That  blossomed  in  the  dell, 
.^ain  he  at  the  altar  stood 

And  kissed  his  blushing  bride. 
And  gazing  on  her  beauty,  felt 

His  bosom  swell  with  pride; 
And  thought  no  prince  could  rival  him, 

With  Ittery  at  his  side. 
The  drunkard's  wife  is  brooduig  o'er 

The  happy  long  ago — 
Id  mute  despur  she  sighs  and  roc^s 

Her  body  to  and  fro. 
He  dreamt— she  Ainti—yet  both  their  thonghia 

Id  the  same  channel  flow. 
But  now  upon  the  drunkard's  brow 

A  look  of  horror  dwells. 
And  of  his  fearful  agony 

Each  feature  plainly  tells,— 
Some  hideous  stsne  which  wakes  despair, 

His  dream  of  bliss  dispels  I 
Upon  him  glares  a  monster  now 

With  visage  full  of  ire, 
And  yelling  fiends  with  ribald  songs 

Replace  the  feathered  choir. 
And  the  pure  water  of  the  spring 

Is  turned  to  liquid  Are. 
And  as  the  red  flames  leap  and  roar 

Around  the  brooklet's  brink, 
The  fiends  a  flaming  goblet  raise 

And  urge  the  wretch  to  drink. 
While  overhead  the  stars  &de  out 

And  all  is  black  as  ink. 
"  Drink,  comrade,  drink ! "  the  demons  ciy, 

"Come  to  our  bsnquet — cornel 
This  is  the  fitting  drHught  for  those 

Who  sell  their  ponls  for  rum  !" 
No  word  the  dninknrd  «rv>nk^  but  staras 

As  be  were  strit-kcn  iliimb. 
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And  now  they  point  him  to  the  brook, 

And  cry,  "ti(^e,  drunkard,  eeel 
Amid  yon  tfame8  ore  Htruggling 

Your  wife  and  children  three, 
And  in  their  terror  and  despair. 

They  cidi  for  help  on  thee  1 " 
He  rushed  to  aid  them,  bnl  at  one* 

The  demons  blocked  his  way, 
And  then  be  sank  upon  his  knees 

Jq  agony,  to  pray ; 
But  palsied  was  hu  tongue,  and  he 

Could  no  petition  say. 

The  drunkard  writhed,  and  from  bis  brow 

Cold  perspiration  broke. 
As  round  the  forms  of  those  he  loved 

Curled  up  the  flame  and  smoke. 
And  shrieking  in  his  agony. 

The  wretched  man  awoke. 

He  glared  around  with  frenzied  eyes,— 

His  wife  and  children  three 
Sat  shivering  in  their  tattered  rags 

In  abject  misery, 
And  wept  outright  to  look  upon 

His  waking  agony. 
A  pause— a  sigh— and  reason's  light 

Again  did  on  him  beam, 
AnoBpringinfr  to  his  feet,  he  cried, 

"Thank  Ood,  'twaA  but  a  dream. 
And  I,  perhajis,  may  yet  regain 

My  fellow-man'H  esteem  I " 
Then  reaching  forth  hie  trembling  hand, 

He  from  the  table  took 
A  molheHs  gift  when  he  was  wed— 

The  good  God's  Holy  Book  : 
And  while  his  loved  ones  knelt  around, 

A  solemn  vow  he  took. 
"So  help  me  God,  I  ne'er  again 

Will  touch  the  poisoned  bowl 
Which  niins  health  and  character. 

And  steepc  in  gnflt  the  soul, 
And  Rwelle  the  fenrftil  list  of  names 

Affixed  to  Satan's  scroll ! 
"Helpme.  0  T/^rd!  to  ki^p  (his  oath— 

To  shnn  ench  vii'ions  den 
Wherein  I'd  feel  the  tempter's  power 

To  make  me  sin  pgain ! " 
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And  then  on  her  wan  visage  beamed 
A  smile  of  joy  oaee  more, 

And  clinging  to  her  huflband'a  neck. 
She  kisBed  him  o'er  and  o'er, 

And  wept  such  happy  tears  as  she 
Had  oever  wept  before. 


No  discord  now— sweet  peace  w 

And  love  their  only  tneme. 

And  daily  both  gave  thanks  to  God 
Who  eent  the  Dmnkard'a  Dream. 


A  JUDGE'S  TEMPERANCE  LECTURE. 

■WD— wmuTHted  k^Tndl'ctMl  tor  hIIIhk  Hubot  U>  minon.  A>  luuil  In  luck 
oiM,  Ifas  UdourBlliiB  ware  Isvlili  oflbelr  fundi  In  aid  of  Ihelr  urfoitiiiwM  to- 
irorken,  ui  MBlnont  eoniiMl  «•.  nui.lojHl  In  delMiM  of  IHhh  i«aojm  ol 
the  bodlM  ud  Hmli  of  the  yuung  uid  rbing  gvMnUun.  But  the  prouf  of  tliHt 
(uUtwuH  full)'  d«nion«lnil«l  llwt  thrjurj  wtre  conipellod  lo  pronounM  tlirni 
cnlltr  Hod.  J.  H.  Raadliig,  UiB  praMinK  Jndge,  In  piDDonndug  thi  leDtiiDce 
of  thfl  noun,  nstd  Ihs  tbllowlng  Uncuige: 

The  jury  having  found  you  guilty  of  selling  intosicjitina 
liquors  to  a  minor,  it  remains  for  the  court  to  pronounce  tho 
eentonce  of  the  law.  The  penalty  of  this  offense,  fined  by 
the  Legislature,  indicates  that  it  considered  the  i.rime  to  be 
of  a  serious  character.  By  the  law  yon  may  Bell  to  men  and 
to  women  if  they  will  buy.  You  have  given  your  bond  and 
paid  fbr  your  license  to  sell  to  them,  and  no  one  has  the 
right  to  molest  yon  in  your  legnl  busineas.  No  matter  whaj 
the  eonsequencea  mav  be,  no  matter  what  poverty  and  aes- 
titntion  are  produced' by  selling  according  to  law,  you  have 
paid  yonr  money  for  this  pri^  ilege,  and  you  are  licensed  to 
pnraue  your  calling.  No  matter  what  families  are  distracted 
and  rendered  miserable,  no  matter  what  wiveq  are  treated 
with  violence,  what  children  starve,  or  mourn  over  the  deg- 
radaUon  of  a  parent,  your  bcsiness  is  l^ized  and  no  one 
mav  interfere  with  you  in  it.  No  matter  what  mother  may 
*go'ni«»  over  the  loss  of  a  son  or  sister  blush  for  the  shame 
of  a  brother,  you  have  the  ri/ht  to  difregard  them  ««  and 
furaue  your  l^ijpl  calling;  you  are  Keetued.    You  can  fit  up 
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jaax  lawful  place  of  buainees  in  the  most  enticing  aad  capti' 
Tating  form;  you  uan  furnieh  it  with  the  moat  elegant  and 
costly  equipments  for  your  lawful  trade ;  you  may  fill  it  with 
the  allurements  to  amiiaements ;  you  may  use  all  your  arts 
b>  induce  visitora;  you  may  Bkillfully  arrango  and  ezpoee  to 
view  yonrt^hoice  wines  and  most  captivating  heverageai  you 
may  then  induce  thirst  by  all  contrivances  to  produce  a  rag- 
ing appetite  for  drinic ;  and  then  you  may  tupply  that  appe^ 
tite  to  the  full— because  it  'ib  lawful;  you  have  a  license, 
Voumayallowboys,  almost  children,  to  frequent  your  saloon; 
they  may  witness  the  apparent  Hatiafkction  with  which  their 
seniors  quaff  the  sparkling  glass ;  you  may  be  schooling  and 
training  them  for  the  period  of  twenty-one,  when  they  too 
can  participate,  for  all  this  is  lawful.  You  may  hold  the  cup 
to  their  very  lips:  but  you  must  not  let  them  drink— that  ia 
unlawful.  But,  whileyouhaveall  these  privileges  for  the  mo- 
ney which  you  pay,  this  poor  privilege  of  selling  to  children 
is  denied  you.  Here  parents  have  the  right  to  say,  "  Leave 
my  Bon  to  me  nntil  the  law  gives  you  the  right  to  destroy 
him  I  Do  not  anticipate  that  terrible  niomciit  when  I  can 
assert  for  him  no  further  rights  of  protet-tion  I  That  will  be 
Boon  enough  for  me,  for  bis  mother,  for  his  sisters,  for  his 
friends,  and  for  the  community,  to  see  him  take  his  road  to 
Jealh.  Give  him  to  us  in  his  childhood,  at  least!  Let  us 
have  a  few  yeara  of  his  young  life,  in  which  we  may  enjoy 
his  innocence,  to  repay  us  in  some  degree  for  tlie  care  and 
love  we  have  lavished  upon  him  ! "  This  is  something  you, 
who  now  stand  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  have  no*  paid  for ;  thia 
is  not  embraced  in  your  license.  You  have  your  "bond"  to 
ase  In  its  full  extent;  but  in  thos  taking  your  "pound  of 
flesh,"  you  draw  the  bloo.],and  that  which  is  nearest  the 
heart.  The  law  in  its  wisdom  does  not  permit  this,  and  you 
must  obey  the  law.  By  the  verdict  of  the  jurj-,  you  have 
been  found  guilty  of  transgressing  the  law.  Its  extreme  pen- 
alty  i»  thirty  days'  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  and  $100 
fine;  its  lowest,  ten  days'  impriwinment  and  tX>  fine. 

For  this  offense,  the  court  sentences  you  to  ten  days'  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  gail.and  that  you  pay  a  fine  of 
f75  and  the  costs,  and  that  yon  stand  committed  nntil  the 
fine  and  costs  of  this  prosecution  are  paid. 
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BLIFKISS  THE  BACCHANAL.— B.  P.  Shillabkr. 

*'Do  1  luuk  like  adebimchce?"  eaiJ  BlifkiiiH,  aa  he  caiaa 
in  the  moniiiig  ufter  the  re-uuioii  of  tlie  Julliboys  at  Par- 
ker's. We  told  him  that  we  didn't  think  liu  did.  We 
turned  him  ruuud  to  the  lit'ht,  so  Ihnt  we  could  louk  into 
hia  eyes.  Tliey  were  as  iileur  an  a  hell,  and  as  full  of  laugh 
jB  an  egg  in  full  of  meat. 

"  Why  do  you  aek  ? ''  we  said,  bb  lie  sat  down  on  the  dam- 
ask lounge  in  our  back  room,  iu  front  of  the  great  mirror 
that  had  in  the  early  diij-3  of  the  republic  reflected  the  foa- 
turee  of  the  Father  of  hia  Country.  He  looked  up,  with  a 
very  rt^uish  eipression,  as  ho  said,  "Mrs.  Blifkins."  and 
broke  out  witlia  Liugh  tliiitMhook  tlitngH.  We  took  another 
look  at  him,  to  astxirtain  if  our  first  imiircsMion  were  not 
wrong,  for  it  Ecemed  to  ua  that  a  sol>cr  man  would  not  have 
acted  IhuH.  He  cooled  down,  and  then  aguiii  ntti-mpted  to 
explain  the  reason  for  hia  mirth.  After  several  camment^- 
ments  he  managed  to  tell  his  story. 

"Mm.  Blifkius  will  have  it  that  I  wastiuhl,"  sai<l  he, 
"  though  there  isn't  a  Jollilxiy  that  will  not  Kiy  I  n'-JS  ri^'lit  as 
a  trivet.  It  was  nbdut  three  when  1  got  home,  and  when  I 
unlocked  the  door  there  Ptood  tira.  Blifkins  iti  a  spirit  ol 
patien[«,  and  a.  long  flaitnel  bed-gown,  waiting  for  me. 

"'  So  yon've  come,'  said  she  as  I  entered. 

"  I  assured  her  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  anked  her  if  she 
waant  afraid  that  getting  up  bo  early  would  be  injurious  to 
her  health.  Whereupon  she  informed  me  that  her  health 
was  the  hmt  thing  I  cared  for — that  no  man  who  cared  for 
his  wife's  health  would  expose  her  to  the  danger  of  sitting 
up  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  away  indulging 
in  dissipation. 

"'  But,'  said  I, '  my  dear,  there  was  no  need  of  your  sitting 
up.  I  was  fHilly  competent  to  take  care  of  myiiplf.  (  have 
that  prudent  regard  for  myself  that  never  leads  me  over  the 
bounds  of  sobriety,  and  to-night,  in  partipular,  I  am  won- 
derfully rmrrect.' 

"  I  attempted  to  salute  her,  but  she  drew  back  with  a  con- 
tomptuouB  and  deprecating 'Faugh I'  as  though  she  detect* 
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td  odoTS  of  bacciiSiiialian  haunU  in  my  breath.  But  I  saw 
that  a  change  wus  (Mtning  over  her  Gice,  and  she  immedi- 
ately asBumed  the  patronizing  and  Hymi)athetii'. 

"'Come,  Mr.  Blifkins,'  eaid  ahe;  'you  hud  better  go  to 
bed,  and  Bleep  it  off.  Your  head  will  ache  fearfully  in  the 
morning,  and  serve  you  right,  because  a  man  with  a  family 
ought  to  know  better  tlian  to  make  such  a  brute  orhimselt' 

"'But, my  dear,'  said  I, interrupting  her,'  1  nsBure  you  yonr 
fears  are  groundless.    See  me  walk  that  §eara  in  the  carpet.'- 

"  I  attempted  it ;  but  I  stepped  on  a  confounded  marbia 
that  one  of  the  children  had  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  cam* 
nigh  foiling  down. 

" '  I  knew  80,'  ehe  sighed ;  '  what  a  pity !  But  I  am  used 
to  it.  I  am  glad  the  children  are  not  up  to  witness  theif 
Other's  di^race— little  dears.' 

"'But  I'm  not,'  cried  I,  trying  to  save  my  credit, 

" '  Don't  say  another  word,'  she  said :  '  go  to  bed,  and  sleep 
it  off.' 

"  I  made  no  fiirther  parley,  but  walked  up  stairB,  and  in 
five  minutes  was  enjoying  the  sleep  that  only  the  innocent 
know.  When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  Mre.  Blifkine  was 
Btanding  over  me  with  the  most  severely  virtuous  fiice  I  ever 
knew  her  to  wear. 

" '  Well,'  said  ahe, '  I  dare  say  your  head  aches  finely  this 
morning — good  enough  for  you,  and  all  such  as  indulge  in 
such  practices.* 

" '  Nary  a  headache,'  said  I,  sitting  up  in  bed ;  '  never  felt 
better  in  my  life.  Give  us  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  I  will 
0oon  join  you,' 

" '  Chocolate  I '  said  she ;  '  chocolate  after  a  debauch  I  You 
mean  a  cup  of  strong  tea.' 

"I  thought  of  Mrs,  Joe  Gargery's  tar  water,  and  said  no 
more.  She  was  determined,  I  saw,  that  I  was  '  an  example,' 
although  I  BSBure  you,  on  my  word  as  a  member  of  the  Aa- 
iociation  for  the  Promotion  of  Universal  Good,  that  I  was 
a«  stra^ht  aa  a  die.    Isn't  it  strange  ?  " 

We  assured  Blifkins  that  the  nayiuR,  "Once  a  rogue, al- 
ways suspected,"  applied  to  him,  and  that  be  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  the  never-liriiig  interest  thus  disposed  to  watch 
OTW  his  unguardedness ;  but  he  didn't  see  it. 

— Partingltmian  Foi^viork. 
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MEPHI8TOPHELE8,  GENERAL  DEALER. 

Who'U  buy  treHHe8,  bonnie  brown  treasea? 

Maids  aiid  matronB  come  and  buy  1 
Hera  is  one  that  waa  cut  from  a  b^gar 

Crouching  low  down  in  a  ditch  to  die. 
Look  at  it,  couut«ea  I  envy  it,  ducheaa  I 

Tis  long  and  fiue,  and  will  suit  you  well; 
Here  by  ^ora,  touts  by  porcbaee, — 

Beauty  was  only  made  to  BelL 

Who'll  buy  hair  of  Ingtrous  yellow? 


Starving  with  hunger, 
It  brought  her  a  supper,  a  bed,  and  a  breakfast ; 

Buv  It,  fair  ladies,  whose  locks  are  thin, 
Twill  help  to  cheat  the  nillv  lovers 

Who  care  not  Tor  heads  toat  have  braiiifl  within. 

Who'll  buy  tresses,  jet  black  tresses  7 

Maida  and  matrons,  lose  no  time  I 
These  raveu  locks  so  sleek  and  glossy, 

Belonged  to  a  miirderesfl  red  with  crime. 
The  hanmnan's  perquisite ;— worth  a  guineal 

Wear  them,  and  flaunt  tbem,  good  ma  dame/ 
They'll  make  you  look  a  little  younger; — 

She  was  reality,  yoa  are  a  aham ! 

Who'll  buy  tressee,  snow-white  tresses? 

Widows  and  matrons  whose  blood  is  cold. 
Buy  them  and  wear  them,  and  show  t~ 

You're  not  ashamed  of  growing  old. 
The  fiice  and  the  wig  should  puU  together, 

We  alt  decav,  but  we  need  not  dye; 
But  age  as  well  as  youth  needs  helping, — 

Snow-white  tresses,  come  and  buy  1 

WhoU  bay  hair  of  all  shades  and  colorB, 

For  masquerade  and  (alse  pretence? 
Padding,  and  make-believe  and  swindle 

That  never  deceive  a  man  of  sense  1 
ChignonsI  chignonsl  lovely  chignonsl 

'Ka  art,  not  nature,  wins  the  day — 
Falae  hair,  false  fornis,  folse  hearts,  false  tat 

Many  them,  boobies,  for  you  may  I 
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THE  GRANGER'S  WIFE.— J.  W.  Donovak. 

T  know  what  it  is  to  live  in  a  cabin — a  little  log  cabin,  hid 

under  the  trees, — 
And  feel  the  loi^;  days  pass  awav  in  the  kitchen,  with  hanlly 

a  chance  for  enjoyment  ana  ease. 

I  know  what  it  ia  to  rise  in  the  morning  at  five,  or  soon  af- 
ter, the  milking  to  do, 

And  all  through  the  day,  free  &om  frolic  or  laughter,  to  tend 
to  my  knitting  or  spinning  for  you, 

I  kbow  wliat  it  ia  to  wait  at  the  noonday  my  husband's  re- 
turn from  a  newly  cleared  field; 

And  when  he  related  bow  much  it  would  pay  him  I  was 
happy  and  proud  at  the  thought  of  euch  yield. 

I  know  what  it  is  to  RtfiMDcle  with  care, — to  teep  a  warm 
hearth  when  the  world  looked  eo  cold, — 

And  often  in  life  I  liave  aeked  it  in  prayer  that  time  would 
return  ua  some  blesaingH  when  old. 

I  know  what  it  is,  when  the  wolf  at  the  door  howled  grimly 

and  loudly  for  bread, 
To  live  upon  meal  till  the  meal  was  no  more,  then  use  aome- 

tliing  coarser  instead. 

I  know  what  it  is  on  a  hot  summer  day  to  work  like  a  man 
in  the  sun. 

>runloadingthehay,and  holding  on  late. 


When  a  gltl  with  my  mother,  I  foretold  my  &te,  and  won- 
dered how  else  it  could  be 

rbianHsardanofBa8e,toliveandtDpleaBe,andtobaveeTei^ 
bodnr  please  me. 
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I  know  ifiuU  it  is  to  h&To  nuuricd  a  youth  that  I  loved  fbt 
hia  heart  and  his  bee ; 

To  have  Been  him  work  on  till  the  battle  was  iron  a.-id  pov- 
erty yielded  to  place. 

I  know  what  it  ia  to  see  people  grow  rich  and  abandanUy 
croeiMr  in  life : — 

1,  too  often 


I  know  what  yon  mean  by  office  and  place, — by  position, 

and  profit,  and  trust : 
Bnt  I  learned,  long  ago,  thai  ifi  torrota  (o  trum},  for  they  drag 

a  man  down  in  the  dust  I 


1  the  sun's  blate,  wbeo  I  was  so 


To  be  aure,  I  am  old ;  but  my  heart  is  not  cold,— I'd  see  ova 

dear  children  do  more ; 
rd  lift  op  a  land  more  noble  and  grand  than  nations  have 

known  heretofore  I 


And  all  through  the  earth  let's  honor  real  worth,  and  save 


power  of  the  ffrange. 


SCHOOLING  A  HUSBAND. 

Mrs.  Centre  was  jealous.  She  wae  one  of  those  discon- 
t«iit«d  women  who  are  never  satisfied  unless  something 
goee  wrong.  When  the  sky  is  bright  and  pleasant,  they  are 
annoyed  because  there  is  nothing  to  grumble  at.  The  trou- 
ble is  not  with  the  outward  world,  but  with  the  heart,  the 
mind ;  and  evety  one  who  wishes  to  gromble  will  find  a 
mljject. 

Urs.  Centre  was  jealoos.  Her  husband  was  a  very  good 
wrt  of  person,  though  he  probably  had  his  peculiarities- 
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At  any  rale,  he  had  a  cousin,  whose  name  was  Sophia  Smith- 
erB,and  who  waa  very  pretty,  very  intelligent,  aud  very  amia- 
ble and  kind-hearted.  I  dare  Bay  be  occasionally  made  her 
asocial  call,  to  which  hia  wife  solemnly  and  teriously  ob- 
jected, for  thereaeon  that  Sophia  was  pretty, intelligent,  amia- 
ble, and  kind-hearted.    These  were  the  sum  total  of  her  uiua. 

Centre  and  his  wife  boarded  at  a  private  establiahmeut 
at  the  South  end  of  Bot  ton.  At  the  same  house  also  board- 
od  Centre's  particular,  intiiaate,  and  confidential  friend  Wal' 
lis,  with  hia  wife.  Their  rooms  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
common  ground,  for  the  two  men  and  the  two  women  were 
constantly  together. 

Wallis  could  not  help  observing  that  Mrs.  Centre  watched 
her  husband  very  closely,  and  Centre  at  last  confessed  that 
there  had  been  some  difficulty.  So  they  talked  the  matter 
over  together,  and  came  to  the  concluBiou  that  it  waa  ver; 
stupid  for  any  one  to  be  jealoua,  most  of  all  for  Mrs.  Centre 
to  be  jealous.  What  they  did,  1  don't  know,  but  one  even- 
ii^;.  Centre  entered  the  room  and  fonnd  Mrs.  Wallis  there. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  a  few  moments  to  call 
upon  a  friend,"  said  Centre. 

"  To  call  upon  a  friend  I "  sneered  Mrs.  Centre. 

"  Yea,  my  dear,  I  shall  be  back  presently ; "  and  Mr.  Cen- 
tre left  the  room. 

"  The  old  story,"  said  she,  when  he  had  gone. 

"  If  it  waa  my  husband  I  would  fbllow  him,"  said  Mi». 
Wallis. 

"I  will  I"  and  she  immediately  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
shawl.  "  Sophia  Smithers  lives  very  near,  and  I  am  sore  be 
ia  going  there." 

Centre  had  gone  up  stairs  to  put  on  his  hat  and  overcoat, 
and  in  a  moment  she  saw  him  on  the  stain.  She  could  not 
mistake  him,  for  there  was  no  other  gentleman  in  the  honse 
who  wore  such  a  peculiarly  shaped  Kossuth  as  he  wore. 

He  passed  out,  and  Mrs.  Centre  passed  out  after  him.  She 
followed  the  queer  shaped  Kossuth  of  her  husband,  and  it 

led  her  to  C Street,  where  she  had  auspected  it  would 

loud  her.  And  further,  it  led  her  to  the  house  of  Smithers, 
the  Hither  of  Sophia,  where  she  auspected  also  it  would  lead 
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HrtL  Centre  was  very  uuhuppy.  Her  husband  had  ceaaed 
to  lova  lier;  he  loved  anutber;  he  loved  Sophia  Smithera. 
She  could  have  tora  the  pretty,  intelligent,  amiable,  and  Idnd- 
hearted  cousin  of  her  husband  in  pieces  at  that  moment; 
but  she  had  the  fortitude  to  curb  her  belligerent  tendencies, 
and  ring  the  doorbell. 

She  was  shown  into  t^ke  sitting-room  where  th»  beautiful 
prl  of  many  virtues  was  engaged  in  eewii^ 

"Is  my  husband  here?"  she  demanded. 

"  Ur.  Centre  7  Bless  you,  no  1  He  hasn't  been  here  for  a 
month." 

Grscioue  1  Wliat  a  whopper !  Was  it  true  that  she  whose 
mnltitudinous  qualities  had  been  ao  often  rehearsed  to  her 
coold  tell  a  lie?  Hadn't  she  aeen  the  peculiar  Kossuth  of 
her  husband  enter  that  door?  Hadn't  she  followed  that  nn- 
mistakable  hat  to  the  bouse  7 

She  was  amazed  at  the  coolness  of  her  husband's  fiiir 
coutdn.  Before,  she  had  believed  it  was  only  a  flirtation, 
Kow,  she  was  sure  it  was  something  inficiitely  worse,  and 
the  thought  about  a  divorce,  or  at  least  a  separation. 

She  was  astounded  and  aslted  no  more  questions.  Did 
the  guilty  pair  hope  to  deceive  her — her,  tJie  argus-eyed 
wife?  She  bad  some  ahrewdneaa,  and  she  bad  the  cunning 
to  conceal  her  purpose  by  reftnining  from  any  appearance 
of  distrust.  After  a  few  words  upon  commonplace  topics, 
she  took  her  leave. 

When  she  reached  the  sidewalk,  there  she  planted  herself, 
determined  to  wait  till  Centre  came  out.  For  more  than  an 
hour  she  stood  there,  nursing  the  yellow  demon  of  jealousy. 
He  came  not.  While  she,  the  true,  faithful  and  legal  wife 
of  Centre,  was  waiting  on  the  cold  pavement,  shivering  in 
the  cold  blast  of  autumn,  he  was  folded  in  the  arms  of  the 
black-hearted  Sophia,  before  a  comfortable  coal  fire. 

She  was  catching  her  death  a-cold.  What  did  he  care— 
the  brute  1  He  waa  bestowing  his  affections  upon  her  who 
Aad  no  legal  right  to  them. 

The  wind  blew,  and  it  began  to  rain.  She  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  She  ehonid  die  before  she  got  the  divorce,  and 
that  was  just  what  the  inhuman  Centre  would  wish  her  to 
do.     She  must  preserve  her  precious  life  for  the  present, 
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and  Bbe  reluctaDtly  concluded,  to  go  home.  Centre  had  not 
come  out,  and  it  required  a  atru^le  for  her  to  forego  the  ex- 
posure of  the  neCiriouB  echeme. 

She  ruahed  into  the  hotme,— into  her  room.  Mre.  Wallis 
was  there  stUl.  Throwiog  herself  upon  the  sofii,  she  wept 
like  a  great  baby.  Her  friend  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  she 
was  firmly  resolved  not  to  be  comforted.  In  vain  Mrs.  Wal- 
lis tried  to  aaaure  her  of  the  fidelity  of  her  husband.  She 
would  not  listen  to  the  worda.  But  while  she  was  thus 
weeping,  Mr.  Centre  entered  the  room,  looking  just  a« 
thoi^h  nothing  had  happened. 
.  "You  wretch!"  sobbed  the  lady. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?"  coolly  inquired  the  gen- 
Ueman,  for  he  had  not  passed  through  the  battle  and  stonn 
of  matrimonial  war&re  without  being  able  to  "etand  fire." 

"  You  wretch  V  repeated  the  lady,  with  compound  unction. 

"  What  has  happened  ?" 

"  You  insult  me,  abuse  me,  and  then  aak  me  what  the 
matter  is  1 "  cried  the  lady.    "  Havent  I  been  waiting  in 

C Street  tor  two  hours,  for  you  to  come  out  of  Smith- 

ers"  houseT" 

"Have  you?" 

"I  have,  you  wretch!" 

"And  I  did  not  come  out?" 

"No  I    You  know  you  didnt ! " 

"There  was  an  excellent  reason  for  that,  my  dear.  I 
Wasn't  there,"  said  Centre,  calmly, 

"  You  WBBnt  there,  you  wretch !  How  dare  yon  tell  me 
■ach  an  abominable  lie!  But  I  have  found  you  out.  You 
go  there  every  day,  yes,  twice,  three  times  a  dayl  IkaoW 
your  amiable  cousin,  now  1    She  can  lie  as  well  as  you." 

"  Sophia  tell  a  lie  1    Oh  no,  my  dear  I " 

"  But  she  did.    She  said  you  were  not  there." 

"  That  was  very  true ;  I  was  not." 

"  How  dare  you  tell  me  such  a  lie  I  You  have  been  with 
Sophia  all  the  evening.    She  is  a  nasty  baggage ! " 

"  Nay,  Mrs.  Centre,  you  are  mistaken,"  interposed  Mta 
Wallis.  "  Mr.  Centre  has  been  with  me  in  this  room  alF 
the  evening." 

"What!  Didnt  I  see  him  go  out  and  follow  bim  to  C ' 

Street?" 
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"  So,  my  dear,  I  haven't  been  oat  this  evening.  I  etuu^ed 
taj  mind." 

Just  then,  Walljs  eotered  the  room  with  that  peculiar 
Kossuth  on  his  head,  and  the  mystery  was  ezpluned.  Mrs. 
Centre  was  not  a  little  confused,  and  very  much  ashamed  of 
herself. 

Wallia  had  been  in  Smi there'  library  smoking  a  cigar,  end- 
had  not  seen  Sophia.  Her  statement  that  she  had  not  seen 
Centre  for  a  month  woa  strictly  true,  and  Mrs.  Centre  waa 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  been  jealous  without  a 
csoee,  though  she  waa  not  "  let  into  "  the  plot  of  Wallie. 

Bat  Centre  should  have  known  better  than  to  tell  his 
wife  what  a  pretty,  intelligent,  amiable,  and  kind-hearted 
girl  Sophia  was.  No  husband  should  speak  well  of  any  lady 
but  his  wife. 


AUNT  TABITHA.— 0.  W.  Holius. 

Whatever  I  do  and  whatever  I  say, 
Aunt  Tabitba  tells  me  that  isn't  tne  way ; 
When  she  waa  a  girl  (forty  sammerB  ago), 
Annt  Tabitha  tells  me  they  never  did  so. 

Bear  aunt !  If  I  only  would  take  her  advice — 
But  I  like  my  own  Wiiy,  and  I  find  it  so  nice! 
And  besides  I  forget  half  the  things  I  am  told ; 
But  they  all  will  come  bock  to  me — when  I  am  old. 

If  a  youth  passes  by,  it  may  happen,  no  doubt. 
He  may  chance  to  look  in  as  I  chance  to  look  OQt ; 
She  would  never  endure  an  impertinent  Stare, 
It  is  horrid,  she  aayn,  and  I  musn't  sit  there. 

A  walk  in  the  moonlight  has  pleasure,  I  own. 
But  it  isn't  quite  eafe  lo  be  walking  alone : 
So  I  take  a-fad's  arm— ju»t  for  safety,  you  know — 
But  Annt  Tabitha  tclU  me,  Oiey  didn't  do  so. 

How  wicked  we  are,  and  how  good  they  were  theni 
They  kept  at  arm's  length  those  detestable  men ; 
What  en  era  of  virtue  she  lived  in !— but  stay- 
Were  the  men  such  rogues  in  Aunt  Tabitba's  day? 
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If  the  men  wersKi  wicked,— I'll  ask  my  papa 
How  he  dared  to  propobe  tu  my  darling  mamma? 
Was  he  like  the  rest  of  them?  eoodnessl  who  knowiT 
And  what  shall  X  say,  if  a  wreuih  should  propose? 

lomthinkinK  if  aunt  knew  BO  little  of  Bin 
What  a  wonder  Aunt  Tabitha's  aunt  must  have  beeni 
And  her  ^rand-auni— it  scares  me — how  shockingly  sad 
That  we  girls  of  to-day  are  so  MghtAiUy  bad  1 

A  martyr  will  Bave  us,  and  nothing  else  can ; 
Let  lis  periBh  to  rescue  some  wret^ed  young  man  1 
Though  when  to  the  altar  a  victim  I  ^, 
Aunt  Tabithall  tell  me— «be  nevec  did  so. 


THE  DESERTED  MILL.— JVon*.  jVwn  A.  Scwrew* 

It  stands  in  the  lonely  Winterthal, 

At  the  base  of  Ilsberg  hill ; 
It  stands  as  though  it  foin  would  Ikll,— 

The  dark  deserted  mill. 
Its  engines  coated  with  moss  and  mould, 

Bide  silent  all  the  day ; 
Its  mildewed  walls  and  windows  old 

Are  crumbling  into  decay. 

Bo  through  the  daylight's  lingering  hours. 

It  mourns  in  weary  rest ; 
But  soon  as  the  sunset's  gorgeous  bowers 

Begin  to  f^e  in  the  west, 
The  long-dead  millers  leave  their  lairs, 

And  open  its  creaking  doora. 
And  their  feet  glide  up  and  down  its  stain' 

And  over  its  dusty  Qoon. 

And  the  miller's  men,  they  too  awake, 

And  the  night's  weird  work  begins : 
The  wheeb  turn  round,  the  hoppers  shake, 

The  flour  falls  into  the  binns. 
The  mill  bell  tolls  a^ain  and  sgain, 

And  the  ciT  is  "  Grist  here,  no ! " 
And  the  dean  old  millers  and  their  men. 

Hove  busily  to  and  fro. 

And  ever  as  night  wears  more  and  more 
New  groups  throng  into  the  mill, 

And  the  clangor,  deafening  enough  before. 
Grows  louder  and  wilder  still. 
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Hmra  BackH  are  barrowed  ^om  floor  to  floor; 

The  wheels  redouble  their  din^ 
The  hoppers  clatter,  and  the  engines  roar, 
And  the  flour  o'erflows  the  bin. 

But  with  the  mornitiK's  pearly  aheen. 

This  ghastly  hubbub  wanes, 
And  the  moon-dim  Gkce  of  a  woman  is  seen 

Through  the  meal-dulled  window-panes; 
She  opens  the  saab,  and  her  words  resound 

In  tones  of  unearthly  power — 
"Come  hither,  good  folks,  the  com  isgronnd; 

Come  hither  aud  take  your  flourl" 


A-flitting  all  through  the  p 
And  a  deep,  melodious,  choral  cheer 

AscendB  through  the  roof  the  while: 
But  a  moment  more,  and  you  gaze  and  haA, 

And  wonder  and  wait  in  vain ; 
For  suddenly  all  again  is  dark. 

And  all  \e  hushed  again. 

It  stands  in  the  desolate  Winterthal, 

At  the  base  of  Il^berg  hill ; 
It  stands  aa  though  it  would  rather  filll, — 

The  long  deserted  mill. 
Its  engines,  coated  with  moss  and  mould. 

Bide  sUeiit  alt  the  day  ; 
It£  mildewed  walls  and  windows  old 

Are  crumbUng  last  away. 


SOME  MOTHER'S  CHILD.-Fbamcis  L.  Kbsue^ 

At  home  or  away,  in  the  alley  or  street, 
Wherever  I  chance  in  this  wide  world  to  meet 
A  girl  that  is  thoughtless,  or  a  boy  that  is  wild. 
My  heart  echoes  softly,  "  Tis  some  mother's  child." 

And  when  I  see  those  o'er  whom  lontt  yeare  have  rolle^ 
Whose  hearts  have  grown  hardened,  whose  spirits  are  cuV;;- 
Be  it  woman  all  fallen,  or  man  all  deAled, 
A  voice  whispers  sadly,  "  Ah !  some  mother's  child." 

No  matter  how  far  from  the  right  she  ttath  strayed ; 
No  matter  what  inroads  dishonor  hath  made  : 
No  matter  what  elements  cankered  the  pearl — 
Thoc^h  tarnished  and  sullied,  she  is  some  mother's  girl 
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No  matter  how  wayward  his  footsteps  have  been ; 
No  matter  how  deef>  he  ia  sunkeD  in  sin : 
No  matter  how  low  is  his  ataadard  of  joy  ; — 
Though  guilty  and  loathsome,  he  is  some  mother's  boy. 

That  head  hath  been  pillowed  on  some  tender  breast ; 
That  form  hath  been  wept  o'et,  those  lipa  have  been  preeaed; 
That  soul  bath  been  prayed  for,  in  tones  sweet  and  mild; 
Vor  her  aake  deal  gently  with — some  mother's  child. 


TRUE  HEROISM. 


Let  others  write  of  battles  fought, 

Of  bloody,  ghastly  fields, 
Where  honor  greeta  the  man  who  wina^ 

And  death,  uie  man  who  yields; 
But  I  will  write  of  him  who  fights 

.And  vanquishes  bis  Bins, 
Who  struggles  on  through  weary  yean 

A^inst  himidf,  and  wins. 

He  Is  a  hero  stjiuDch  and  brave 

Who  fights  an  unseen  foe, 
And  puts  at  last  beneath  his  feet 

Hia  passions  base  and  low ; 
Who  stands  erect  in  manhood's  might 

Undiiuuted,  undismayed, — 
The  bravest  man  who  drew  a  sword 

In  foray,  or  in  raid. 

It  calls  for  something  more  tlian  brawn 

Or  muscle  to  o'ereome 
An  enemy  who  marcheth  not 

With  banner,  plume,  and  dram — 
A  foe  forever  lurKing  ni(;h. 

With  Mient,  Hteulthy  tread; 
Forever  near  your  board  bv  day. 

At  night  besidu  your  bea. 

All  honor,  then,  to  thnt  brave  heart  I 

Though  poor  or  rich  he  be. 
Who  struggles  with  his  belter  part — 

Who  conquers  and  is  free. 
He  may  not  weiir  a  hero's  crown, 

Or  fill  a  hero's  grave. 
But  truth  will  jilm-e  his  nnme  among 

The  bravest  i>f  the  brave. 
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THE  BABY'S  FIRST  TOOTH.— Da nbuby  Nrwb  Man. 

tSi.  and  Mrs.  Jones  hiid  just  finished  tteir  breakfast.  Mr. 
Joues  had  pushed  back  his  chair  and  was  looking  under  the 
lounge  for  hia  hoots.  Mrs.  Jones  sat  at  the  table,  holding 
the  infiint  Jones  and  mechanically  working  her  forefinger 
in  its  mouth.  Suddenly  she  paused  in  the  motion,  threvr 
the  astonished  child  on  its  back,  turned  ae  white  as  a  sheet, 
pried  open  ita  month,  and  immediately  gaeped''Epbraiml'* 
Hr.  Jones,  who  waa  yet  on  his  knees  with  his  head  under 
the  lounge,  at  once  came  forth,  rapping  hia  head  sharply  on 
the  side  of  the  lounge  as  he  did  so,  and  getting  on  his  feet, 
inquired  what  was  the  matter.  "  O  Ephraim,"  said  she,  the 
tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks  and  the  smiles  coursing  up, 
"Why, what  is  it,  Aramathea ?"  said  the  astonished  Mr. 
Jones,  smartly  rubbing  his  head  where  it  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  lounge.  "Baby!"  she  gasi  ed.  Mr.  Jonea 
turned  pale  and  commenced  to  sweat.  "  Baby  1  0—0 — 0 
EphraimI  Baby  haa—baby  has  got — a  little  toothey,  ohi 
oh  I"  "Not"  screamed  Mr.  Jones,  spreading  his  legs  apart, 
dropping  his  chin  and  staring  at  the  struggling  heir  with  all 
his  might.  "I  tell  you  it  is,"  persisted  Mrs.  Jones,  with  a 
slight  evidence  of  hysteria.  "Oh, it  can't  bel"  protested 
Mr.  Jones,  preparing  to  swear  if  it  wasn't.  "  Come  here  and 
•ee  for  yourself^"  said  Mrs.  Jones.  "  Open  it)  'ittle  mousy- 
wousy  for  its  own  muzzer ;  that's  a  toody-woody ;  that's  a 
blessed  'ittle  'ump  o'  sugar."  Thus  conjured,  the  heir  opened 
ifa  month  sufficiently  for  the  fether  to  thrust  in  his  finger, 
Uid  that  gentleman  having  convinced  himself  by  the  most 
□nmistakable  evidence  that  a  tooth  was  there,  immediately 
kicked  his  hat  across  the  room,  buried  his  fist  in  the  lounge, 
«ud  declared  with  much  feeling  that  he  could  lick  the  iudi- 
vidual  who  would  dare  to  intimate  that  he  was  not  the  happi- 
eatmanon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Then  he  gave  Mrs.  Jones  a 
hearty  smack  on  the  mouth  and  snatched  up  the  heir,  whil« 
that  lady  mshed  tremblingly  forth  after  Mrs.  Simmons,  who 
lived  next  door.  In  a  moment  Mrs.  Simmons  came  tearing 
in  as  if  she  had  been  shot  out  of  a  gun,  and  ngbt  behind  her 
came  Miss  Simmons  at  a  speed  that  indicated  that  she  had 
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bean  ejected  from  two  giinii.  Mrs.  SimmonH  at  once  Bnatcm 
ed  the  heir  from  the  arms  of  Mr.  Joiius  and  hurried  it  to 
the  window,  where  she  made  a  cureful  and  critical  exaininft- 
tioa  of  its  month,  while  Mrs.  Jones  held  its  head  and  Mr. 
Jones  danced  up  and  down  the  room,  and  snapped  hia  fin- 
gers to  show  how  calm  he  was.  It  having  been  ascertained 
bj  Mrs.  Simmons  that  the  tooth  was  a  sound  one,  and  also 
that  the  strongest  hopes  for  its  future  could  be  entertained 
on  Account  of  its  coming  in  the  new  of  the  moon.  Mis.  Jones 
got  out  the  neceaaarj  material  and  Mr.  Jones  at  once  pro^ 
ceeded  to  writ«  seven  different  letters  to  as  many  persons, 
unfolding  to  them  the  event  of  the  mornhig  and  inviting 
them  to  come  on  as  soon  as  possible. 
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THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  UFE.— J.  G.  Clabk. 

rhere'a  a  land  far  a-wtij,  'mid  the  jtars  we  are  told, 
Where  they  know  uot  the  Borrows  of  time,^ 

^here  the  pure  wuteia  wander  through  valleys  of  gold. 
And  life  is  a  treasure  Bublime ; — 

Tia  -the  land  of  our  God,  'tis  the  home  of  Llie  soul. 

Where  the  agee  of  splendor  eternally  roll ; 

Where  the  way-weury  traveler  reaunes  his  goal, 
On  the  evergreen  Mountains  of  Life. 

Oar  gsie  cAiinot  soar  to  that  beautif^il  land. 

But  our  visioTjs  have  told  of  its  bliss, 
And  our  bouIh  by  the  i^lIb  of  its  f^rdens  are  fanned, 

When  we  &int  in  the  desert  of  this ; 
And  we  sometimes  have  longed  for  its  holy  repose. 
When  our  spirits  were  torn  with  temptations  and  woes, 
And  we've  drank  from  the  tide  of  the  river  thut  flows 

From  the  evergreen  Mountains  of  Life. 

Oh,  the  stars  never  trend  the  blue  heavens  at  night, 

But  we  think  where  the  ransomed  have  trod ; 
And  the  dav  never  Htniles  from  tiis  palace  of  tight, 

But  we  fet^l  the  brinht  smile  of  our  God  I 
We  are  traveling  homeward  through  changes  and  gloom. 
To  a  kingdom  where  [.leaniircs  uni^easingly  bloom, 
And  our  guide  is  the  glory  thiit  shines  I'tirough  the  toml^ 
From  the  evergreen  M;>untuiiis  of  Life. 
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A  seedy  olc 

As  he  sat 't 

He  was  b^gared  in  purse  and  b^gared  in  soul, 

And  his  voice  betmyud  a  pitiiiil  dole, 

As  be  Hang  a  Bong,  to  a,  disnial  pitch, 

With  the  Durden,  "Ifthisqb  was  only  bichI" 

"  If  things  was  only  sich,"  said  he, 

"  You  should  see  what  a  wonderful  man  I'd  be : 

No  beftg&r  I,  by  the  wayside  thrown, 

But  I'd  live  in  a  palace  and  millions  OWD 

And  men  would  court  me  if  1  were  rich— 

As  I'd  be  if  thii^  was  only  «ch." 

"If  things  was  only  sich,"  said  he, 
"I'd  be  lord  of  the  land  and  lord  of  the  sea; 
I  would  have  a  throne  and  be  a  king, 
And  rule  the  roast  with  a  mighty  swii  ^ 
I'd  make  a  place  in  fame's  bright  niche 
I'd  -do  it  if  tbings  was  only  sicb." 

"  If  thin^  was  only  sich,"  said  he, 

"  Rare  wines  I'd  quaff  from  (he  fiir  countree, 

I'd  clothe  myself  in  daszliug  garb, 

I'd  mount  the  back  of  the  costly  barb, 

And  none  should  ask  me  wherefore  or  which— 

IKd  it  chance  that  things  was  only  sich." 

"  If  things  was  only  sich,"  said  he, 
"  I'd  love  the  Ikireat  and  they'd  love  me ; 
Yon  dame,  with  a  smile  that  warms  my  heart. 
Might  have  borne  with  me  life's  better  part. 
But  lost  to  me,  here  in  poverty's  ditch, 
What  were  mine  if  thiii^  was  only  sich." 

Thus  the  old  beggar  moodily  suzig. 

And  his  eyes  drop7>ed  Ipjirs  as  his  hands  be  vnu^ 

I  could  but  pity  to  hear  him  berate, 

In  dolorous  toiien,  the  decrees  of  fete, 

That  laid  on  his  back  its  iron  switch, 

While  he  cried, "  If  things  was  only  sich." 

"If  things  was  only  sich  !"— e'en  all 

Might  the  past  in  sad  review  recall ; 

But  little  the  use  and  little  the  gain, 

Exhnming  the  bones  of  buried  pain, — 

And  whether  we're  iK>or  or  whether  we're  rich, 

We'll  «ajf  n«!,  "If  things  was  only  sich." 
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Tlie  edacation,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  every  individual 
must  be  chieflj  hit  own  ivorL  How  else  could  it  happen 
ihat  young  men,  who  have  had  precisely  the  same  opjiortu- 
ni ties,  should  be  continually  presenting  ua  wilh  such  dif- 
ferent results,  aud  rushing  to  such  apposite  destinies?  Dif- 
ference of  talent  will  not  solve  it,  beiatiise  that  difference  is 
'  very  often  in  t&vor  of  the  disappointed  candidate. 

You  will  see  issuing  from  the  walla  of  the  same  college — nay, 
sometimes  from  the  boaom  of  the  same  iamily, — two  young 
men,  of  whom  the  one  shall  he  admitted  to  be  a  genius  of 
high  order,  the  o(/mt  scarcely  above  the  point  of  mediocrity; 
yet  you  shall  see  the  genius  sinkii^  and  perishing  in  pov- 
erty, obscurity,  aud  wretchedness ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
yoD  shall  observe  the  mediocre  plodding  his  slow  but  sure 
way  up  the  hill  of  life,  gaining  steadfiist  footing  at  every 
Step,  and  mounting,  at  length,  to  eminence  and  distinction, 
— an  ornament  to  his  family,  a  blessing  to  his  country. 

Now  whose  work  is  this?  Manifestly  their  own.  Men 
are  the  architects  of  their  respective  fortunes.  It  is  the  fiat 
of  &te  from  which  no  power  of  genius  can  absolve  you. 
Geniofl,  unexerted,  is  like  the  poor  moth  that  flutters  around 
a  candle  till  it  scorches  itself  to  death.  If  genius  be  desirable 
at  all,  it  is  only  of  that  great  and  magnanimous  kind  which, 
like  the  condor  of  Bouth  America,  pitchea  from  the  summit 
of  Chimbotazo,  above  the  clouds,and  sustains  ilKelf  at  pleas- 
ure in  that  empyreal  r^on,  with  an  energy  rather  invigor- 
ated than  weakened  by  the  effort. 

It  is  this  capacity  for  high  and  long-c-ontinued  exertion, 
this  vigorous  power  of  profound  and  searching  inveatigation, 
this  careering  and  wide-spreadiiig  comprehension  of  mind, 
and  those  long  reaches  of  thought,  that 

"  Pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Where  fethom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 
And  drag  up  drowned  honor  by  the  lockH. 

This  it  the  prowess,  and  these  the  hardy  achievements,  which 
ue  to  enroll  your  names  among  the  freca  mm  of  the  earth. 
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A  CHINESE  STORY.-O.  P.  Ceakcb. 

None  are  bo  wise  as  they  who  make  pretense 
To  know  what  &te  conL-euk  from  mortal  sense. 
This  moral  from  a  tale  of  Ho-hang-ho 
Might  have  been  drawn  a.  thousand  yeare  ago. 
When  men  were  left  to  their  unaided  senses. 
Long  ere  the  days  of  epectacles  and  lenses. 

Two  young,  short-sighted  fellows,  Chang  and  Chlng, 
Over  their  cho[^tii'&  idly  chattering. 

Fell  to  disputing  which  could  see  the  best ; 

At  last  they  agreed  to  put  it  to  the  lest. 
(iajd  Chang,  ^A  marble  tablet,  bo  I  hear, 
Eh  placed  upon  the  Bo-hee  temple  near, 
With  an  inscription  on  it.     Let  us  go 
And  read  it  (since  you  boast  your  optica  so), 
Standing  ti^ether  at  a  certain  place 
In  front,  where  we  the  letters  Just  may  trace ; 
Then  be  who  quickest  reads  the  inscription  there. 
The  palm  for  keenest  eves  henceforth  shall  bear. 

"  Atmukil  "  HsiH  r^hinff  "  hiif  l^^f.  iifl  f.rv  It.  uncin  ■ 


"  Nay,  not  so  soon,"  said  Chang :  "  I'm  bound  to  go 
To-morrow  a  day's  ride  from  Ho-hang-ho, 
And  shan't  be  ready  till  the  following  day  ; 
At  ten  a.  m.  on  Thureday,  let  us  say." 

So  'twsB  arranged ;  but  Ching  was  wide  awake: 
Time  by  the  forelock  he  resolved  to  lake; 
And  to  the  temple  went  at  once  and  read 


Upon  the  tablet :  "  To  the  illustrious  dead. 
The  chief  of  mandarliia,  the  great  Gob-Bang." 
Scarce  had  he  gone  when  stealthily  came  Chang 


Who  read  the  same ;  but  peering  closer,  he 
Spied  in  a  corner  what  Ching  failed  to  see^ 
7%e  words, "  This  tablet  is  erected  here 
By  those  to  whom  the  great  Goli-Bang  was  dear." 

60  on  the  appointed  day — both  innocent 

As  babes,  of  course^theMe  honest  fellows  went. 

And  took  their  distant  station  ;  and  Ching  said, 

"  I  can  read  plainly, '  To  the  illustrious  dead, 

The  chief  of  mantiarins,  the  great  Gob-Bang.' " 

"  And  is  that  all  that  you  can  sp«ll  ?"  said  Chang, 

"  I  see  what  you  have  read,  but  Airthermore, 

In  smaller  letters,  towan)  the  temple  door, 

Quite  plain, '  This  tablet  is  erected  here 

By  those  to  whom  the  great  Goh-Bang  was  door.'" 
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"Mysharp-eyed  friend,  there  are  no  such  words  I"  said  Ching, 

"  They're  there,"  Miid  Cliang,  "  if  I  see  anything, 

Ab  clear  aa  daylight."    "  Patent  eyes,  indeed. 

You  have!"  cried  Ching;  "doyon  think  I  cauuot  read?" 

"  Not  at  this  distance  as  I  can,   Chang  said, 

"  If  what  you  say  you  saw  is  all  you  read." 

In  fine,  they  guarreled,  and  their  wrath  increased, 
Till  Chang  eaid,  "  Let  as  leave  it  to  the  priest ; 
Lo !  here  he  comee  to  meet  us."    "  It  is  well." 
Baid  honest  Chit^;  "no  &tBehood  he  will  tell." 

The  good  man  heard  their  artless  story  through, 
And  said,  "  I  think,  dear  sirs,  there  mual  be  few 
Bleet  with  such  wondrons  eyes  as  those  you  weac : 
There's  no  such  tablet  or  inst^ription  there  I 
There  wtu  one,  it  is  tnie;  'twaa  moved  away 
And  pUced  teUhin  the  temple  yesterday," 


GIVE  ME  THE  HAND.— GoonMAN  BakiIabt. 

Give  me  the  hand  that  is  kind,  warm,  and  ready ; 
Give  me  the  clasp  that  is  calm,  true,  and  steady ; 
Give  me  the  hand  that  will  never  deceive  me; 
Give  me  its  grasp  that  I  aye  may  believe  thee. 

Boft  is  the  palm  of  the  delicate  woman ; 

Hard  ia  the  hand  of  the  rough,  sturdy  yeoman; 

Boft  palm  or  hard  liand,  it  matters  not — never  I 

Give  me  the  grasp  that  is  fViendly  forever. 

Give  me  the  hand  that  is  true  as  a  brother ; 
Give  me  the  hand  that  has  harmed  not  another; 
Give  me  the  hand  that  has  never  forsworn  it; 
Give  me  the  grasp  that  I  aye  may  adore  it ! 

Lovely  the  palm  of  the  fiiir  blue-veined  maiden; 

Horny  the  hand  of  the  workman  o'erladen ; 

Lovely  or  ugly,  it  matters  not — never! 

Give  me  the  grasp  that  is  friendly  forever. 

Give  me  the  grasp  that  m  honest  and  hearty. 
Free  aa  the  breeze  and  unshackled  by  party : 
Let  friendship  ^ve  me  the  Rrasp  that  becomes  her. 
Close  as  the  twine  of  the  vines  of  tlie  summer, — 

Give  me  the  hand  that  is  true  as  a  brother ; 

Give  me  the  hand  that  has  wronged  not  another; 

Soft  palm  or  hard  band,  it  matters  not — neverl 

Give  me  the  gnsp  that  is  friendly  forever. 
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DBXD   OHOICI   SBLICTtOlia 


THE  KING'S  TEMPLE. 

A.  mighty  king  on  Wh  touch  reclined, 

With  a,  naughty  thought  in  his  lonely  mind: 

"  Has  not  God  prospered  me  mure  thsD  all  ? 

A  nation  would  rise  at  my  single  call, 

And  its  faireat  maid  would  be  proud  to  wear 

A  crown  by  the  Bide  of  my  erowned  gray  hair; 

I'll  rear  him  a  house  for  my  greatneaa'  sake, 

And  nobody's  aid  will  I  claim  or  take  ; 

From  the  gilded  epire  to  the  great  crypt  etoii9 

It  shall  be  my  offering,  and  mine  alone." 

Then  the  site  wa«  chosen,  the  huildere  wrought 
To  find  a  ehape  for  the  monarch's  thought ; 
Soon  th«  abbey  rose  'gainst  the  calm  blue  aky. 
And  they  built  it  broad,  and  they  built  it  higb; 
But  if  an^  offered  with  spade  or  nod. 
To  give  hJB  labor  for  naught  to  God, 
Then  the  poor  man's  mite  by  the  king  was  spumed. 
And  he  paid  him  for  every  stone  he  turned. 

Till  at  last,  on  a  ^rgcous  autumn  day. 
All  the  solemn  priests  in  their  white  array, 
With  prayers,  and  anthems,  and  censers  came, 
And  opened  the  abbey  in  God's  great  name. 

Now  there  lay  in  the  chancel  a  great  white  stone, 
With  the  king's  name  on  it,  and  his  alone ; 
And  tlie  king  ntood  near  it  with  haughty  brow, 
And  pondered,  "The  future  will  know  me  now 
By  the  glorious  temple  I  have  made, 
Unauilied  by  any  plebeian  aid." 


Her  garment  was  worn,  and  her  hair  was  thin. 
And  she  looked  like  the  hist  of  all  her  kin, — 
Who  had  none  to  love,  who  had  none  to  blame. 
Who  would  start  at  the  sound  of  her  Christian  ni 
Yet  she  said,  as  the  music  o'er  her  [lasaed, 
"Thank  God  that  His  house  is  complete  at  last!' 


The  monarch,  that  night,  on  his  couch  reclined, 
With  a  proud  content  in  his  lonely  mind ; 
But  when  he  slept,  he  stransely  dreamed ; — 
In  the  abbey  chancel  alone  ne  seemed. 
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And  when  he  awoke,  throughoiit  his  land 
Bv  mouth  of  heralda  he  eejit  command 
Ir  8  woman  bearing  a  certaiu  iiame, 
Within  a  month  to  hia  presence  came, 
She  should  have  a  cap  with  a^eweled  rim, — 
Besides  the  honor  of  seeing  hmt. 

On  the  second  day,  as  he  sat  alone. 

The  courtiers  who  stood  abont  his  throne 

Informed  him  the  woman  was  at  the  Rate ; 

And  they  thought  of  courBe,  slie  would  have  to  wait 

(For  even  so  did  the  royal  kin,] 

For  the  kingly  pleasure  to  let  her  in ; 

""'  ■"  "i  stamped  his  foot  with  a,  stern  "  Bwonc  ' 


That  the  king  awaited  her  at  the  door  I 

Then,  slowly  and  trembling,  in  there  came, 

In  her  poor  best  weedsi,  a  poor  old  dame. 

And  the  king  himself  (there  were  none  to  starej 

Kindly  led  her  up  to  a  velvet  chair; 

And  when  she  grew  used  to  the  splendid  place. 

And  found  she  could  gaze  on  a  royal  face, 

He  b^^ed,  if  she  could,  she  would  make  it  known 

Why  he  dreamed  her  name  on  the  chancel  stone. 

"For  what  work  have  ycu  done?"  the  monarch  said; 

Tve  built  all  the  abbe;,  and  asked  no  aid." 

And  the  old  dame  liit  jd  her  streaming  eyes. 
And  held  up  her  hinds  in  her  great  Hurprise. 
"My  li^e,"  she  answered,  "  how  much  could  I  do 
At  a  great,  good  work  that  was  meet  for  you? 
•If  the  king  had  asked  us,'  1  often  thought, 
'I  could  not  have  given,  for  I  have  naught;' 
But  in  wortcs  for  God,  how  it  seenjs  his  plan, 
There's  something  to  do  that  any  one  can. 
So  when  the  builders  were  readv  to  sink, 
I  carried  some  water  and  gave  tnem  to  drink." 

The  king  said  nothing. 

Ere  morning  shone 
Bu  name  was  gone  from  the  rnanrel  stone; 
And  with  looks  of  wonder  (he  ponrtiers  read 
The  nain«  of  the  icoman  writ  there  instead. 
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UEKD    CUOlCfl   BILK 


MIND,  THE  GLORY  OF  MAN.— D.  Wwk. 

The  mind  is  Ihe  glory  of  man.  No  possession  is  so  pro- 
ductive of  real  lolIiieDee  bb  a  highly  cultivated  int«llecL 
Wealth,  birth,  and  official  station  may  and  do  secure  to  their 
possessors  an  estercal,  superficial  uourteHy;  but  they  never 
did,  and  they  never  can,  command  tlie  reverence  of  the 
heart.  It  is  only  to  the  man  of  large  and  noble  soul,  to  him 
who  blends  a  cultivated  mind  with  an  upright  faeart,  that 
men  yield  the  tribute  of  deep  and  genuine  respect 

But  why  do  so  few  young  men  of  early  promise,  whose 
hopes,  purposes,  and  resolves  were  as  radiant  as  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow,  ikil  to  distinguish  theinselves?  The  answer 
te  obvious;  they  are  not  wilUng  to  devote  themselves  to  that 
toilsome  culture  which  is  the  prii«  of  great  success.  What- 
ever aptitude  for  particular  pursuits  nature  may  donate  to 
her  fkyorite  c.iildren,  she  conducts  none  but  the  laborious 
and  the  studious  to  distinction. 

Great  men  have  ever  been  men  of  thought  as  well  as  men 
of  action.  Ah  the  magnificent  river,  rolling  in  the  pride  of  its 
mighty  waters,  owes  its  greatness  to  the  hidden  springs  of 
the  mountain  nook,  so  does  the  wide-sweeping  influence  of 
distinguished  men  date  its  origin  from  hours  of  privacy, 
resolutely  employed  in  efforts  after  self-development.  The 
invisible  spring  of  self-culture  is  the  source  of  every  great 
achievement 

Away,  then,  young  man,  with  all  dreams  of  superiority, 
aniess  you  are  determined  to  dig  afler  knowledge,  as  men 
seaifh  for  concealed  koH  1  Remember,  that  every  man  has 
in  himself  the  neminal  principle  of  great  excellence,  and  he 
may  develop  it  by  cuUivnliou  if  he  will  try.  Perhaps  you  are 
what  the  world  calls  poor.  What  of  that?  Most  of  the  men 
whose  names  are  as  household  words  were  also  the  children 
of  poverty.  Captain  Cook,  the  rimimnavi(tator  of  the  globe, 
was  bom  in  a  mud  hut,  and  started  in  life  as  a  cabin-boy. 

Lord  Eldon,  who  sat  on  the  woolsack  in  the  British  par- 
liament for  nearly  half  a  <*nlnry,  was  the  son  of  a  coal  mer- 
chant. Franklin,  the  philosopher,diplomatist,  and  states- 
'tnan,  was  but  a  poor  printer's  boy,  whose  highest  luxury, 
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it  one  time,  was  only  a.  penny  roll,  eBt«n  in  the  .Btreeta  of 
Philadelphia.  Ferguson,  the  proruund  philosopher,  was  llie 
soil  of  a  half-starvei]  weaver.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Coleridge, 
and  multitudes  of  othera  of  high  diKtinction,  knew  the 
preesure  of  limited  circumstances,  and  have  demonstrated 
that  poverty  even  ia  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  success. 

Up,  then,  young  man,  and  gird  yourself  for  the  work  of 
self-cultivation  I  Bet  a.  high  price  on  your  leisure  moments. 
They  are  sands  of  precious  gold.  Properly  expended,  they 
will  procure  for  you  a  stock  of  great  thoughts— thoughts  that 
will  fill,  stir  and  iiiv^orate,  and  expand  the  soul.  Seize  also 
on  the  unparalleled  aids  furnished  by  steam  and  type  in  this 
unequaled  age. 

The  great  thoughts  of  great  men  are  now  to  be  procured 
at  prices  almost  nominal.  You  can,  therefore,  easily  collect 
a  library  of  choice  standard  works.  But  above  all,  learn  to 
reflect  even  more  than  you  read.  Without  thought,  books 
are  the  sepulchre  of  the  soul, — they  only  immure  it.  Let 
thought  and  readii^  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  intellect  will 
rapidly  increase  in  strength  and  gifts.  Its  possessor  will 
riae  ill  character,  in  power,  and  in  positive  influence. 


TEMPTATIONS  OF  ST.  ANTHONY. 

■■H«wooldtATSpuHd>p1«awitlU<iurLt.<lnTdt«aflliiin«Tllu<liitlh[ii> 

(bii  puh  tad  not  been  croaaed  by  >  biilnc  thai  uum  more  punrinLIJ  bi 
M  DUQ  Ihan  gbom,  CDbllaa,  uiil  th«  wliole  nca  of  witcb«  put  tagatliH 
Out  WH  ft  woiun.''— &tncH  Booi. 

St.  Anthonv  sat  on  a  lowly  stool, 

And  a&ook  was  in  hJH  hand  ; 
Never  his  eyes  from  its  page  he  took, 
Either  to  right  or  left  to  look. 
But  with  sleadfast  gaze  an  whh  his  rule. 

The  holy  page  he  scanned. 

"We  will  woo,"  said  the  imp,  "St.  Anthony's  eyes 

Off  fii>m  his  holy  book ; 
We  will  go  to  him  in  all  strange  disguise, 
And  tease  him  with  laughter  and  whoops  and  cnee. 

That  he  may  upon  us  look." 
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iS  ONS    BUMDXED   CHOICE  IBLICTIOKI 

The  Devil  was  in  the  best  humor  that  day 

That  ever  his  highneaB  wae  in, 
Atid  that's  why  he  sent  out  his  imps  to  play^ 
And  he  furnished  them  torches  to  light  their  way. 
Nor  stinted  them  intense  to  burn  aa  they  may- 
Sulphur,  and  pit<Ji,  and  roain. 

So  they  came  to  the  Saint  in  a  motley  crew— 

A.  huterogeneoua  rout ; 
There  were  imps  or  every  shape  and  hue, 
And  some  looked  bkuk  and  some  looked  blue, 
And  they  passed  and  varied  before  the  view. 

And  twisted  themselves  about; 


Aa  I  should  myself)  I  doubt. 

There  were  some  with  feathers  and  some  with  bi 

And  some  had  warty  skins; 
Some  had  no  heads  and  some  had  tails. 
And  some  had  claws  like  iron  nails ; 
And  some  had  combs  and  beaks  like  birds. 
And  yet  like  javs  could  utter  words ; 

And  some  nad  gills  and  fins. 

Some  rode  on  skeleton  beasts,  arrayed 
In  gold  and  velvet  stuff. 

With  rich  tiaras  on  the  head, 
Like  kings  and  queens  among  the  dead; 
While  face  and  bridle-hand  displayed. 
In  hue  and  substance  seemed  to  cope 
With  magtcots  in  a  microscope. 
And  their  thin  lips  as  white  as  soap, 
Were  colder  than  enough. 


Beetles  and  slow-worms  crawled  about. 

And  toads  did. squat  demure  j 
From  holes  in  the  wainscoline  mice  peeped  out. 
Or  a  sly  old  rat  with  his  whl^ered  snout, 
And  forty  feet,  a  fiill  S[ian  long. 
Danced  in  and  out  in  endless  throng; 
There  ne'er  has  been  such  extmva({ant  root, 

From  that  time  to  thin,  I'm  sure. 
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XirXBER    ELGVIH.  Ij 

Bnt  the  good  St.  Anthony  kept  his  ejee 

FixM  on  the  holy  book ; 
From  it  they  did  not  sink  or  rise ; 
Nor  sighs  Dur  Laughter,  shouts  Dor  cries 

Could  wiu  away  hiu  loolt. 
A  qii^nt  imp  eat  in  an  earthen  pot ; 

Id  a  big-bellied  earthen  pot  sat  he : 
Through  holes  in  the  bottom  his  legs  outshot, 
And  in  holes  in  the  sides  his  arms  had  got, 
And  his  head  carue  out  through  the  mouth;  God  votl 

A  comical  sight  to  see. 
And  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  table-desic, 

And  dnimmed  it  with  his  heels ; 
And  he  looked  as  strange  and  as  picturesque 
As  the  figures  we  sec  in  arabesque ; 
Half  hidden  in  flnwers,  all  painted  in  fresqoe, 

In  gothic  vaulted  cells. 
Then  he  whooped  and  hawed,  and  winked  and  grinaeci. 

And  his  eyes  stood  out  with  glee ; 
And  he  said  these  words,  and  sung  this  eonii;, 
And  hie  legs  and  his  arms,  with  their  double  prong, 
Keeping  lime  to  his  tune  as  it  galloped  along, 

As  birth  to  his  song  gave  he : 

"  Old  Tony,  my  boy  I  shut  up  your  book. 

And  learn  to  be  merrv  and  gay ; 
You  sit  like  a  bat  in  his  cloistered  nook, — 
Like  a  round-shouldered  fool  of  sn  owi  you  loox, — 
But  straighten  your  back  from  its  booby  crook. 

And  more  sociable  be,  I  fii&y. 
'''  Let  us  see  you  laugh,  let  us  hear  you  sing ; 

Take  a  lesson  from  us,  old  boy ! 
Bemember  that  life  has  a  fleeting  wing.j 
And  then  comes  death,  that  stern  old  king. 

So  we'd  better  make  sure  of  joy." 
But  the  good  St.  Anthony  bent  his  eyes 

Upon  his  holy  hook. 
He  h^rd  that  song  with  a  laugh  arise, 
Bnt  he  knew  that  the  imp  hod  a  naughty  guise, 

And  he  did  not  care  to  look. 
Another  imp  came  in  a  masquerade 

Most  like  to  a  monk'H  attire. 
But  of  living  bats  his  cowl  was  made, 
The  wings  stitched  together  with  spider^i  thread. 
And  round  and  about  him  they  fiutt^red  and  play«d, 
And  his  eyes  shot  out  from  Iheir  misty  shade 

Long  parallel  bars  of  tire. 
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IS  '  OKE   BDHDBBD   CHOICB  SKLBCTIONS 

And  his  loose  tdcth  clattered  like  clanking  bonea, 

When  tlie  gibbet  tree  sways  in  the  blust ; 
And,  with  guixling  uhnkes  and  stifled  groans. 
He  mocked  the  good  St.  Anthony's  tones, 
As  he  muttered  hia  prayer  full  bet. 


And  Btill  when  tbe  good  Saint  dropped  a  be&d, 
He  dropped  a  tooth ;  and  he  took  good  heed 
To  rattle  his  string,  atid  tlie  boneti  replied. 

Like  a  rattle-snake's  tail  at  play. 
But  the  good  Si.  Anthony  bent  his  eyes 

Upon  the  holy  book  ; 
He  heard  that  mo<:k  of  sroaiiB  and  B>'(,-hB, 
And  he  knew  ttuit  the  thine  had  an  evil  gnise^ 

And  he  did  not  dare  to  look. 
AnotVier  imp  came  with  a  trumpet  snout. 

That  was  moulli  and  nose  in  one: 
It  had  stope  like  a  flute,  as  you  never  may  doubt, 
Where  liis  long  lean  fingers  capered  about, 
Aa  he  twanged  hifl  nasariaelodies  out, 

In  quaver,  and  shake,  and  run. 
And  Ilia  head  moved  forward  and  backward  still, 

Un  his  long  and  snakv  neck; 
As  he  bent  his  energies  all  to  fill 
Hia  noisy  tube  with  wind  and  skill. 
And  he  siieeied  tiis  octaves  out,  until 

Twas  well-nigh  ready  to  break. 
And  dose  to  St.  Anthony'"  ear  he  came. 

And  piped  his  music  in; 
And  the  shrill  sound  went  through  the  good  Saint's  (hune 
With  a  smart  and  a  stin^,  like  a  shreil  of  flame, 


But  the  good  St.  Anthony  bent  bis  eyes 

Upon  the  holy  book  ; 
He  heard  that  snout  with  its  gimlet  cries, 
And  he  knew  that  the  imp  had  an  evil  guisi 

And  he  did  not  dare  to  look. 
A  tiling  with  horny  eyes  was  there, — 

With  horny  even  like  the  dead ; 
And  its  long,  sharp  nose  was  all  of  horn. 
And  its  bony  cheeks  of  ftci^h  were  shorn, 
And  its  ems  were  like  thin  cases  torn 
From  feet  of  kine,  and  its  jaws  were  bare. 
And  fish-bnneB  grew  instead  of  hair, 

Upon  tbe  skiuleee  head. 
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Ita  body  waa  of  thin  birdy  bonee. 

Bound  round  with  a  parchment  bUq; 
And  wheu  'twaa  struck,  the  hollow  tones, 
That  circled  round  like  dnim-duUisroanB, 
Beepoke  a  void  within. 

Ito  arm  was  like  a  peacock's  lea. 

And  the  clasre  were  like  a  nird'a ; 
But  the  creep  that  went,  like  a  blast  of  plague, 
To  loose  the  live  fleali  from  the  bones, 
And  to  wake  the  good  Saint's  inward  ^^)«ns, 
As  it  clawed  his  cheek,  and  pulled  hia  hair. 
And  preaaed  on  his  eyes  in  their  beattug  lair 

cSumot  be  told  in  words. 

But  the  good  St.  Anthony  kept  his  eyee 

Still  on  the  holy  book ; 
He  felt  the  clam  on  his  brow  arise, 
And  he  knew  that  the  thing  had  a  horrid  gtuao 

And  he  did  not  dare  to  look. 
An  imp  came  then  like  a  skeleton  form 

Out  of  the  charnel  vault ; 
Some  clinging  of  meat  had  been  left  by  the  wonna, 


Some  tendona  and  strinzs  on  his  legs  and  arms, 

is  iawa  with  gristle  were  black  and 

it  hia  teeth  were  as  white  as  salt. 


Afld  he  grinned  full  many  a  lifeless  grin. 

And  he  rattled  his  bony  tail ; 
His  skull  was  decked  with  gill  and  fin. 
And  a  apike  of  bone  was  on  bis  chin, 
And  hia  bat-like  ears  were  lai^  and  thin. 

And  his  eyes  were  the  eyea  of  a  snaiL 

He  took  his  stand  at  the  good  Saint's  back 

And  on  tiptoe  stood  apace ; 
Forward  be  bent,  all  rotten-black. 
And  he  sunk  again  on  his  heel,  good  lack  I 
And  the  good  Saint  uttered  some  ghostly  groan^ 
For  his  head  was  caged  in  the  gaunt  rib-bones. 

A  horrible  embrace ! 
And  the  skull  hun^  o'er  with  an  elMi  pry, 
And  cocked  down  lis  india-rubber  eye 

To  gaze  upon  his  iace. 

The  good  St.  Anthony  sunk  his  eyes 

Deep  in  the  holy  book ; 
He  felt  the  bones,  and  so  was  Yfiae 
To  know  that  the  thing  had  a  ghastly  guise, 

And  he  did  not  care  ti-  link. 
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And  her  voice  was  like  mUHic,  that  sleep  oppreSMd 
Sinks  on  Borne  cradling  zephyr's  breast; 
And  whilst  with  a  whisper,  his  cheek  she  pretteed, 
Her  cheek  felt  soft  and  warm. 

r  bis  shoulder  she  bent  the  light 


And  relieved  him  then  with  mild  delight ; 

For  the  yellow  lamp-iustre  KCoivhed  his  dgfat, 

That  was  weak  with  the  mists  of  age. 

Hey !  the  good  St.  Anthony  boggled  his  eyes 

Over  tlie  holy  book ; 
Ho,  ho  ]  at  the  corners  they  'gao  to  rise, 
For  he  knew  the  thing  bad  a  lovely  guiae. 

And  he  could  not  chooee  but  look. 

There  are  many  devils  that  walk  this  world. 

Devils  lat^,  and  devils  small ; 
Devils  BO  meagre,  and  devile  eo  Htout ; 
Devils  with  hortia,  and  devils  without; 
Sly  devils  that  go  with  their  tails  uncurled. 
Bold  devils  that  carrv  them  Quite  unfurled; 

Meek  devils,  ancl  devils  tbat  brawl ; 
Serious  devila  and  laughing  devils ; 
Imps  for  churches,  and  imps  for  revels; 
Devils  uncouth  and  devils  polite ; 
Devils  black  and  devils  white ; 
Devils  foolish,  and  devils  wise ; — 
But  a  latching  woman,  with  two  bright  eyes 

Ib  the  very  worst  devil  of  all. 

—BenOei/'i  Xitcdlat^f. 


FOOTPRINTS  OF  DECAY. 

Oh  1  let  the  soul  its  slnmbera  brsak — 
Arouse  its  seneex,  and  awake 

To  see  how  soon 
Life,  in  its  glories,  glides  away, 
And  the  stern  footsteiiH  of  de<ay 

Come  stealing  on. 

And  while  we  view  the  rolling  tide, 
Down  which  our  rolling  minutes  gllda 
Away  80  fiist. 
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Let  US  the  pteeent  hour  employ, 
And  deem  each  future  dream  a  joy 
Already  past. 


V  than  to-day ; 
Our  golden  dreams  of  yore  were  bn^t. 
Like  them  the  preaent  shall  delight 
Like  them  decay. 

Our  lives  like  hastening  streams  most  be, 
That  iuto  oue  eng^ulfine  iiea 

Are  doomed  to  fall — 
The  sea  of  death  whose  wares  roll  on 
O'er  king  and  kingdom,  crown  and  ttiront. 

And  swallow  all. 

Alike  the  river's  lordly  tide. 
Alike  the  humble  rivulets  glide, 

To  that  sad  wave; 
Death  levels  poverty  and  pride, 
And  rich  ana  pour  sleep  side  by  sid^ 

Within  the  grave. 

Our  birth  is  but  a  starting  place ; 
Lifb  is  the  runninz  of  the  race ; 

And  death  the  goal : 
There  all  our  glittering  toys  are  brought — 
That  path  alone  of  all  unsought. 

Is  found  of  all. 

See,  then,  how  poor  and  little  worth 
Are  all  those  glittering  toys  of  earth, 

That  lure  ua  here ; 
Dreams  of  asleep  that  death  most  break; 
Alae .'  before  it  bids  us  wake, 

We  disappear. 
Long  ere  the  damp  of  death  can  blight, 
The  cheek's  pure  glow  of  red  and  Wnit« 

Has  passed  away ; 
Youth  smiled  and  all  was  heavenly  fidr, 
Age  came,  and  laid  his  finger  there. 

And  where  are  they? 
Where  is  the  strength  that  spumed  decay, 
The  step  that  roved  so  light  and  gay. 

The  heart's  blithe  tone  7 
The  strength  is  gone,  the  step  is  slow, 
And  joy  grows  wearisome,  and  woe, — 

When  age  comee  un. 
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LITTLE  STEENIE.— Anna  I*  Ruth. 

Sturdy  Steenie,  rose-cheeked,  bright-flyed, 

Htaiidiiift  at  the  open  door 
Bidding  me  good-bye  with  kiseefl 

And  with  promises  a  score— 
"  I'll  be  juat  as  ^od  as— apples  I 

'Bey  my  auntiee  and  not  cry, 
Not  tease  Mabe  or  wake  the  baby 

Till  you  comes,  mamma, — gooa-bye  1 " 

Bo  I  started,  musing  soft!}', 

On  the  blessingH  God  had  ^ven 
In  my  ohildren — "  Surely,"  said  I, 

"They  are  cherubs  strayed  from  heaven  I 
Hearts  so  full  of  tender  loviug, 

Eyes  with  earnept  impulse  Bright — 
Round  them  still  there  seems  to  linger 

Halos  of  celestial  tight  1 

Two  hours'  labor,  home  returning 

Languidly,  with  weary  feet, 
Standing  in  the  self-same  doorway 

Little  Mabe  I  chanced  to  greet; 
Bright  blue  eyes  all  flushed  wilh  weeping^ 

Lips  u-quiver,  checks  a-flame ; 
Eagerly,  to  pour  her  soirowe 

into  mamma's  ears,  she  came. 

*  Mamma,  Steenie's  been  *o  naughty  I 
First  he  told  aunt  Bailie  'won V 

Then  he  scratched  my  little  table. 
Though  1  anked  him  'please  to  don'tl' 

Then  he  screeched  and  waked  the  baby, 

Frighted  him  most  to  a  tit. 
And  when  aunt  Belle  called  him  naughty, 

baid  he  didn't  care  a  bit  1 

"Then  he  made  a  face  at  Dolly, 

Saidshe  was  an 'ugly  King,' 
Said  some  day  he'ii  going  to  hnng  her 

To  the  (l<)or-knob  with  a  string. 
Then  1  told  him  if  he  did  it 

Yon  would  Hcnd  him  right  to  bed. 
Bo  he  thnmpeil  me  on  the  shoulder,— 

See  the  place — it's  a'ifiil  red  I 

u  coming,  mamma. 
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And  he's   ._ ..    _._.  ._.,,_._, 

Poundiii'  witli"etn  on  the  0oor. 

Mnmma,  if  he  is  so  wicked, 
Does  no  mtiny  dreSul  things, 

■Will  he  evfr  be  an  angel 
Up  in  heaven  with  sliinj'  wings?" 

With  a  auddfn  jerk,  my  visions 

Ofcelesliiil  (itiurubs  fled. 
Fwjwningly  my  brows  contracted ; 

In  an  sccent  stern,  I  said, 
"Come  to  me,  vou  iianghty  fellow ! 

What  are  all  thcxe  things  I  hear? 
Rude  to  aunties!  striking  sister! 

I  most  punish  you,  I  feurl" 

From  hie  stronghold  came  the  culprit, 

ijeeming  not  lit  ull  armi^l ; 
Round  hiH  mouth  the  dimples  lurking. 

Brown  eyes  beaming  undismayed ; 
By  my  knee  lie  took  his  station. 

Small  deAatice  in  his  air. 
Answering  only  to  my  chidiDgs 

Saucily, "  I  doesn't  care  1 " 

In  my  eyes  the  tear-drope  started, 

Anger  giving  place  to  pain, 
"0  my  baby,  how  you  gncve  me ! 

Are  my  teachings  all  in  vain  7" 
Suddenly,  two  arm?!  were  round  m.a~^ 

Little  fingers  sDniy  drew 
Down  my  quiv'ring  tips  to  meet  his, 

"  Kiss  me  mamma— I  loves — you/" 

This  was  all  of  his  confession  ; 

All  hb  plea  for  pardoning  grace. 
Yet  I  knew  that  I  had  conquered 

By  the  love-liKht  in  his  lace, — 
Bo  I  gave  him  abeolution, — 

Though  I  pondered  sadly  atill 
On  this  mingled  human  nature. 

Half  of  good,  and  half  of  ill. 

Inwardly  I  prayed  for  wisdom, 

Safe  my  little  band  to  guide, 
Through  the  perils  that  beset  them. 

Hedge  them  in  on  every  side. 
And  an  answer  seemed  to  reach  ma, 

Softly  falling  from  above, 
"Safest  guard  and  guide,  O  mother, 

Is  the  holy  power  of  love!" 
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THE  BOY'S  LAST  REQUEST. 

Hal^  raised  npoa  the  dying  couch  hie  hand 
Drooped  on  hia  mother's  boaoin,  like  a  bud 
Which,  broken  from  its  parent  stock,  adheres 
By  some  atlenuute  fibre.    His  thin  hand. 
From  'neath  the  downy  pillow  drew  a  book, 
And  slowly  pressed  it  to  nis  bloodlees  lips. 
"  Mother,  dear  mother,  see  your  birthday  gift 
Fresh  and  unBoiled.    Yet  have  I  kept  your  woid, 
And  ere  I  slept  each  night,  and  every  morn, 
Did  read  its  pages,  with  my  simple  prayer, 
Until  this  sickness  came." 

He  paused ;  for  breath 
Came  scantily,  and  with  a  toilsome  strife— 
"  Brother  or  sister  have  1  none,  or  else 
I'd  lay  this  Bible  on  their  hearts,  and  say, 
'Come  read  it  on  my  grave,  among  the  flowers,' 
Bo  yoa  who  gave  most  take  it  back  again. 
And  love  it  for  my  sake." 

"  My  son  I  My  son ! " 
Whispered  the  mourner  in  that  tender  tone, 
Whicn  woman  in  her  sternest  agony 
Commands  to  soothe  the  pang  of  those  she  loves : 
"Thetotd!  t/KWui/ to  whose  charge  yield  you  that  7" 
*  To  God  who  gave  it  I " — So  that  gentle  soul, 
With  a  slight  shudder,  and  a  seraph  siuile. 
Left  the  pale  clay  for  it's  Creator's  arms. 


LATJGHIN'  IN  MEETIIT.— H.  B.  Stowb. 

We  were  in  di^raco,  we  boys,  and  the  reason  of  it  waa 
this :  we  had  laughed  out  in  meeting-time  1  To  be  sure,  the 
occasion  was  a  trying  one,  even  to  more  disciplined  nerves. 
Parson  Lothrop  bad  exchanged  pulpits  with  Parson  Sum- 
meral,  of  North  Wearem.  New,  Parson  Summeral  was  a 
man  in  the  very  outset  likely  to  provoke  the  riubles  of  un- 
epiritualized  juveniles.  He  was  a  thin,  wiry,  frisky  little 
man,  in  a  powdered  white  wig,  black  tights,  and  silk  stock- 
ings, with  bright  knee-hncklea  and  shoe-bnckles,  with  round, 
dark,  snapping  eyes,  and  s  curious,  high,  cracked,  squeaking 
voice,  the  very  first  tonoH  nf  which  made  all  the  childres 
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stare  and  gig^e.  The  news  that  Parenn  Smomenl  wan  go- 
tng  to  preach  in  oar  village  spread  abroad  among  ub  as  a 
prelude  to  something  fanny.  Ithadaflavorlike  the  charm  of 
circiu-acting ;  and  on  the  Sunday  morning  of  our  Btory  we 
went  to  the  house  of  God  in  a  very  hilarious  state,  all  ready 
to  set  off  in  a  laugh  on  tlie  slightest  provocation. 

The  occasion  was  not  long  wanting.  Parson  Lothrop  had 
ft  fovorite  dog  yclept  Trip,  whose  betiavior  in  meeting  was 
notoriously  fkr  from  that  edifying  pattern  which  befits  a 
minister's  dog  on  Sundays.  Trip  was  a  nervous  dog,  and  a 
dog  that  never  could  be  taught  to  conceal  his  emotions  or 
to  respect  conventionalities.  If  anything  about  the  perform- 
ance in  the  singers'  seat  did  not  please  him,  lie  was  apt  to  ex- 
press himself  in  a  lugubrious  bowl,  Ifthe  sermon  was  longer 
than  suited  him,  he  would  gape  with  BU<:b  a  loud  creak  of 
his  jaws  as  would  arouse  every  body's  attention.  If  Ihe  flies 
disturbed  his  afternoon's  nap,  he  would  give  sudden  snarls 
or  snaps ;  or  if  anything  troubled  his  dreams,  he  would  bark 
out  in  his  sleep  in  a  manner  not  only  to  dispel  his  own 
slumbers,  but  those  of  certain  worthy  deacons  and  old  ladies, 
whose  sanctuary  repose  was  thereby  sorely  broken  and 
troubled.  For  all  these  reasons,  Madame  Lothrop  had  been 
forced,  as  a  general  thing,  to  deny  Trip  the  usual  sanctuary 
privil^es  of  good  fiimily  dogs  in  that  age,  and  shut  him  up 
on  Sundays  to  private  meditation.  Trip,  of  course,  was  only 
the  more  set  ou  attendance,  and  would  hide  behind  doors, 
jump  out  of  windows,  sneak  through  by-ways  and  alleys,  and 
lie  hid  till  the  second  beli  had  done  tolling,  when  sudden- 
ly he  would  appear  in  the  broad  aisle,  innocent  and  happy, 
and  take  his  seat  as  composedly  as  any  member  of  the  con> 
gregatiun. 

Imagine  ns  youngsters  on  the  7111  vii«  with  excitement  at 
seeing  Parson  8ummeial  frisk  up  into  the  pulpit  with  all 
the  vivacity  of  a  black  grasshopper.  We  looked  at  each 
other  and  giggled  very  cautiously,  with  due  respect  to  Aunt 
Lois'  sharp  observation. 

At  first  there  was  only  a  mild,  quiet  simmering  of  giggle, 
compressed  decorously  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  and 
we  pursed  our  muscles  up  with  stringent  resolution  Vheif 
•ver  we  caught  the  apprehensive  eye  of  our  eldnrs. 
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But  when,  directly  after  tbe  cloaing  notes  of  the  tolling 
second  bell,  Master  Trip  walked  gravely  up  the  front  aisle, 
and,  Beating  himself  squarely  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  raised 
bis  DOse  with  &  critical  air  toward  the  scene  of  the  forth- 
coming performance,  it  was  too  much  for  us^the  repression 
was  almost  convulsive.  Trip  wore  an  alert,  attentive  air,  be- 
fltting  a  sound,  orthodox  dog,  who  smells  a  possible  heresy, 
and  deems  it  hia  duty  to  watch  tbe  performance  narrowly. 

Evidently  he  felt  called  upon  to  see  who  and  what  were 
to  occupy  that  pulpit  in  his  master's  absence. 

Up  rose  Parson  Summenil,  and  up  went  Trip's  nose,  vi- 
brating with  intense  attention. 

The  parson  begun  in  his  high,  cracked  voice  to  intone  the 
hymn,  "Sing  to  the  Lord  aloud,"  when  Trip  broke  into  a 
dismal  howl. 

The  parson  went  on  to  give  directions  to  the  deacon  in 
the  same  voice  in  which  he  had  been  reading,  so  that  the 
whole  effect  of  the  performance  was  somewhat  as  follows: 

Oat  to  Oi»  I*nl  iloDd. 

(Please  to  turn  oat  that  dog,) 

AndiukakJOTnilDalH. 

The  d(^  was  turned  out,  and  the  choir  did  their  best  to 
make  a  joyAil  noise,  but  we  boys  were  upset  for  the  day,  de- 
Uvered  over  to  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and  plunged  in 
waves  and  billows  of  hysterical  giggle,  IVom  which  neither 
winks  nor  firowns  from  Aunt  Lois,  nor  the  awful  fear  of  the 
tithing-man,  nor  the  comforting  bits  of  fennel  and  orange- 
peel  passed  us  by  grandmother,  could  recover  us. 

Every  body  felt,  to  be  sure,  that  here  whs  a  trial  that 
called  for  some  indulgence.  Ilard'faces,  even  among  the 
stoniest  saints,  betrayed  a  transient  quiver  of  the  riwiljlo 
muscles,  old  ladiee  put  up  their  fans ;  yotitlia  and  maidens 
in  the  singere' seat  laughed  outright;  and  for  the  momenta 
general  snicker  among  the  children  was  pardoned.  But  I 
was  one  of  that  luckless  kind  whose  nerves,  once  set  in  vi- 
bration, could  not  be  composed.  When  tbe  reign  of  gravity 
and  deconim  had  returned,  Harry  and  I  sat  by  each  other, 
shakingwith  suppressed  laughter.  Everything  in  the  subse- 
quent exercises  took  a  funny  turn,  and  in  the  long  prayer, 
when  every  body  else  was  still  and  decorous,  the  whole  scene 
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eame  orer  me  with  such  overpowering  force  that  I  exploded 
with  laughter,  and  had  to  be  taken  out  of  meeting  and 
marched  home  by  Aunt  Loia  as  a  conviuted  criminal.  What 
especially  moved  her  indigautioo  was,  that  the  more  she  re- 
buked and  upbraided  the  more  I  laughed,  till  the  tears  roll- 
ed down  my  cheeks — which  Aunt  Loia  construed  into  wilAil 
disrespect  to  her  aathurity,  aud  resented  ao^onlingly. 

By  Sunday  evening,  as  we  gathered  around  the  Are,  the 
reaction  fiMm  aadue  gayety  to  sobriety  had  taken  place,  and 
we  were  in  a  pensive  and  penitent  state.  GrBodmother  was 
gracious  and  forgiving,  but  Aunt  Lois  still  preserved  that 
frosty  air  of  reprobation  which  she  held  to  be  a  salutary 
means  of  quickening  our  consciences  for  the  future.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  umisoal  delight  that  we  saw  our  old  friend 
Sam  come  in  and  set  himself  quietly  down  on  the  block  in 
the  chimney  corner.  With  Sam  we  felt  assured  of  indulg- 
ence and  patronage,  for,  though  always  rigidly  moral  and 
instructive  in  bis  turn  of  mind,  he  had  that  fellow-feeling 
fbr  trauegresBors  which  is  characteristic  of  the  loose-jointed, 
easy-going  style  of  his  individuality. 

"Lordy  massy,  boys— yis,"  said  Sam,  virtuously,  in  view  of 
Bome  of  Aunt  Lois'  thrusts,  ye  oi^ht  never  to  laugh  nor 
cut  up  in  meetin' ;  that'are'a  so,  but  then  there  is  times  when 
the  best  on  us  gets  took  down.  We  gets  took  unawares,  ye 
Bee — even  ministers  does.  Yia,  natur*  will  git  the  upper  hand 
afore  they  know  it." 

"Why,  Sam,  miniriert  don't  ever  laugh  in  meetin',  do 
they?" 

We  put  the  question  with  wide  eyes.  Such  a  supposition 
bordered  on  profanity,  we  thought;  it  was  a|)proaching  the 
sin  of  Uzzah,  who  unwarily  touched  the  ark  of  the  Lord. 

"Laws,  yes.  Why  heven't  you  never  heard  how  there 
was  a  council  held  to  try  Parson  Morrell  fo^  laughin'  out  in 
prayer-time  7  " 

"laughin'  in  prayer-time!"  we  both  repeated,  with  up- 
lifted hands  and  eyes. 

My  giandhtber's  mild  taoe  became  luminous  with  a  sup- 
pressed smile,  which  brightened  it  as  the  moon  does  a  cloud, 
but  he  said  nothing. 
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"  Tee,  yes,"  said  my  grandmother, "  that  affair  did  make  a 
dreadful  scandal  in  the  time  on't.  But  Parson  Morrell  was 
a  good  man,  and  I'm  glad  the  couucil  wasn't  hard  on  him." 

"  Wal,"  said  Sam  I^WBoa,  "after  all,  it  was  more  Ike  Bab- 
bitt's fault  than  'twas  anybody's.  Ye  see,  Ike  he  was  allers 
for  gettin'  what  he  could  out  o'  the  town,  and  he  would  feed 
bis  aheep  on  ths  meetin'-houae  green.  Somehow  or  other 
Ike's  fences  alters  contrived  to  give  out,  come  Sunday,  and 
up  would  come  his  eheep,  and  Ike  was  too  pious  to  drive  'em 
back,  Sunday,  and  ao  there  they  was.  He  was  talked  to 
enough  about  it,  'cause,  ye  see,  to  hev  sheep  and  lambs  a 
ba-a-in'  and  ablatin'  all  prayer  and  sermon  time  wa'u't  the 
thing.  'Member  that  'are  old  meetin'-houee  up  to  the  north 
end,  down  under  Blaeberry  Hill,  the  land  sort  o' sloped  down, 
so  as  a  body  bed  to  come  into  the  meetin'-house  steppin' 
down  instead  o'  up. 

"  Fact  was,  they'sud  twas  put  there  'cause  the  land  wa'n't 
good  for  notbin'  else,  and  the  folks  thought  puttin'  a  meetin'- 
house  on't  would  be  a  clear  savin' — but  Parson  Morrell  he 
didn't  like  it,  and  was  fVee  to  tell  'em  his  mind  on't,  that 
'twas  like  bringin'  the  lame  and  the  blind  to  the  Lord's  sar- 
vice — but  there  'twas. 

"  There  wa'n't  a  better  minister  nor  no  one  more  set  by 
in  all  the  State  than  Parson  Morrell.  His  doctrine  wan  right 
op  and  down,  good  and  sharp,  and  he  give  aainta  and  sinners 
their  meat  in  due  season,  and  for  consolin'  and  comfortin' 
widders  and  orphans  Parson  Morrell  bedn't  his  match.  The 
women  sot  lol«  by  him,  and  he  was  alius'  ready  to  take  lea 
round  and  make  things  pleasant  and  comfortable,  and  he  bed 
a  good  story  for  every  one,  an'  a  word  for  the  children,  and 
maybe  an  apple  or  a  cookey  in  hia  pocket  for  'em.  Wal, 
you  know  there  ain't  no  pleasin'  every  body,  and  ef  Gabriel 
himself,  right  down  out  o'  heaven,  was  to  come  and  be  a 
minister,  I  expect  ther«'d  be  apickin'  at  his  wings,  and 
sort  o'  fault-flndin'. 

"Now  Aunt  Jerushy  Scran  and  Annt  Polly  Hokum,  they  sed 
Parson  Morrell  wa'n't  solemn  enough.  Ye  see  there's  them 
that  thinks  that  a  minister  ought  to  be  jest  like  the  town 
hearse,  so  that  ye  think  of  death,  judgment,  and  eternity, 
and  nothin'  else,  when  you  see  him  round ;  and  ef  they  see 
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K  man  rosj  and  chipper,  and  hevin'  a  pretty  nice  eociable 
•Ort  of  a  time,  wby  they  any  he  ain't  spiritooal -minded.  But  in 
my  tJmea  I've  8«en  miniitters  that  the  mottt  awakenin'  kind 
wheoin  the  pulpit  was  the  liveliest  when  they  was  out  on't. 
There  is  a  time  to  laugh,  Scriptur'  Hiye,  though  some  folks 
never  seem  t<i  remember  that  'are." 

"  But,  Bam,  how  came  you  to  Bay  it  was  Ike  Babbitt's  fiiultT 
What  was  it  about  the  sheep?" 

"  0  wal,  yia — I'm  a  comin'  to  that  'are.  It  wag  all  about 
them  sheep —  I  expect  they  was  the  instrument  the  devil 
eot  to  work  to  t«mpt  Parson  Morrell  to  laugh  in  prayer- 
Ume. 

"  Ye  see  there  was  old  Dick,  Ike's  bell-wether,  was  the 
flghtiu'est  old  crittur,  that  ever  ye  see.  Why  Dick  would 
butt  at  his  own  shadder,  and  every  body  said  it  was  a  shame 
the  old  crittur  should  be  left  to  run  loose,  'cause  he  run  at  the 
children  and  scared  the  women  balfout  of  their  wits.  Wal, 
I  used  to  hve  out  in  that  parish  in  them  days,  and  Lem 
Sudoc  and  I  used  to  go  out  sparkin'  Sunday  nights  to  see 
the  lArkin  gals — and  we  had  to  go  right  'cross  the  lot  where 
Dick  was— so  w»  used  to  go  and  stand  at  the  fence  and  call, 
and  Dick  would  see  us  and  put  down  bis  head  and  run  at  us 
full  chisel,  and  come  bunt  agin  the  fence,  and  then  I'd  ketch 
him  by  the  horns  and  hold  him  while  Lem  run  and  got 
over  the  fence  t'other  side  the  lot,  and  then  I'd  let  go ; 
and  Lem  would  holler  and  shake  a  stick  at  him,  and  awajf 
he'd  go  full  butt  at  Lem,  and  Lem  would  ketch  his  horns 
and  hold  him  till  I  came  over — that  was  the  way  we  man- 
aged Dick— but  ef  he  come  sudden  up  behind  a  fellow,  he'd 
give  him  a  butt  in  the  smnll  of  bis  back  that  would  make 
him  run  on  all  fours  one  while— he  was  a  great  rogue,  Dick 
was.  Wnl,  that  summer  I  remember  they  had  old  Deacon 
Titkins  for  tithiuK-man,  and  I  lell  you  he  give  it  to  the 
boys  lively.  There  wa'n't  no  sleepin'  nor  no  playin',  for  the 
deacon  hed  eyes  like  a  gimblet,  and  he  was  quick  as  a  cat, 
and  the  youngsters  hed  to  look  out  for  themselves.  It  did 
really  seem  as  if  the  deacon  was  like  them  four  beasts  in 
the  Revelation  that  was  full  o'  eyes  behind  and  before,  for 
which  ever  way  he  was  staudin'  if  you  gave  only  a  wink  he 
was  down  on  you  and  hit  you  a  tap  with  his  stick.    I  know 
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once  Lem  Sudocjiat  wrote  two  words  in  the  p6alm-book  and 
passed  to  Kesiah  Larkin,  and  the  deacon  give  him  etich  a 
tap  that  Lem  grew  red  as  a  beet,  and  vowed  he'd  be  up  with 
him  some  day  for  that. 

"  Wal,  Lordy  masay  1  folks  that  is  bo  chipper  and  high- 
Bteppin'  hae  to  hev  their  come-downB,  and  the  deacon  he 
hed  to  hev  his. 

"  That  'are  Sunday,  I  'member  it  now  jeat  as  well  as  if  'twas 
yesterday.  The  parson  be  giv  us  his  gret  sermon,  recondlin' 
decrees  and  free-agency.  Every  body  said  that  'are  sermon 
was  a  maaterpiece  I  Ue  preached  it  up  to  Cambridge  at  Com- 
mencement,— but  it  so  happened  it  was  one  o'  them  bilin'  hot 
days  that  come  in  August,  when  you  can  fairly  bear  the 
huckleberries  a  aizzlin'  and  cookin'  on  the  buahes,  and  the 
locust  keeps  a  gratin'  like  a  red-hot  saw.  Wal,  such  timee, 
decrees  or  no  decreea,  the  best  on  us  will  get  sleepy.  The 
old  meetin'-house  stood  right  down  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  that 
kep'  off  all  the  wind,  and  the  sun  blazed  away  at  them  gret 
west  winders,  and  there  was  pretty  sleepy  times  there.  Wal, 
the  deacon  he  flew  round  a  spell,  and  woke  up  the  children 
and  tapped  the  boys  on  the  head,  and  kep'  every  thing 
straight  as  he  could  till  the  sermon  was  most  through,  when 
he  railly  got  moat  tuckered  out,  and  he  teok  a  chair,  and  he 
Bot  down  in  the  door  right  opposite  the  minister,  and  fairly 
got  to  sleep  himself,  jeat  as  the  minister  got  up  to  make  the 
last  prayer. 

"  Wal,  Parson  Morrell  hed  a  way  o'prayin'  with  his  eyee 
open.  Polks  said  it  wa'n't  the  best  way,  but  it  was  Pareon 
Morrell'a  way  anyhow,  and  so  as  he  was  prayin'  he  couldn't 
help  seein'  that  Deacon  Titkins  was  a  noddin'  and  a  bobbin' 
out  towards  the  place  where  old  Dick  was  feedin'  with  the 
sheep,  front  o'  the  mcefin'-hoiise  door. 

"  Lem  and  me  we  wati  sittin'  where  we  could  look  out,  and 
we  could  jest  see  old  Dick  stop  feedin'  and  look  at  the  dea- 
con. The  deac'on  hed  a  little  round  heiid  as  smooth  as  an 
apple,  with  a  nice  powdered  wig  on  il,  and  he  sot  there 
makin'bobaandbows,  and  Dick  begun  to  think  it  waseuthiu' 
sort  o'  pussonel,  I^m  and  me  was  sittin'  jest  where  we 
could  look  out  and  see  the  bull  picler,  and  Lem  was  fit  to 
split. 
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"Good,  now,'  Bays  he,  'that  crittur'll  pay  the  deacon  off 
lively,  pretty  soon.* 

"The  deacon  bobbed  hie  head  a  epell,  and  old  Dick  he 
shook  his  horns  and  stamped  at  him  sort  o'  tbreatnin'. 
Finally  the  deacon  he  give  a  great  bow  and  brought  his  bead 
right  down  at  him,  and  old  Diijk  he  eot  out  full  tilt  and  come 
down  on  him  ker  chunk,  and  knocked  him  head  over  heels 
into  the  broad  aisle,  and  hia  wig  flew  one  way  and  he  t'other, 
and  Dick  made  a  lunge  at  it  as  it  flew,  and  carried  it  off  on 
his  boms. 

"  WbI,  you  may  believe  that  broke  up  the  meetin'  for  one 
while,  for  Pareon  Morrell  laitgbcd  out,  and  all  the  girls  and 
boys  tbey  stomped  and  roared.  And  the  old  deacon  he  got 
up  and  b^;uQ  rubbln'  his  shins — 'cause  he  didn't  see  the  joke 
ont. 

" '  Yon  dont  orter  laugh,'  says  he, '  it's  no  lai^hin'  matter — 
it's  a  solemn  thing,'  sayB  he.  '  I  might  hev  bfien  sent  into 
"tamity  by  that  darned  crittur,'  saya  he.  Then  they  all  roar- 
ed and  haw-hawed  the  more  to  see  the  deacon  dancin'  round 
with  bis  little  shiny  head,  so  smooth  a  fly  wotdd  trip  upou't. 
'  I  believe,  on  my  soul,  you'd  laugh  to  see  me  in  my  grave,' 
says  he. 

"  Wal,  the  truth  on't  was,  'twas  jist  one  of  them  bustin' 
up  times  that  natur'  has,  when  there  ain't  notbin'  for  it  but 
to  give  in;  'twas  jest  like  the  ice  breakin'  up  in  the  Charles 
River— it  all  come  at  once  and  no  whoa  to't.  Sunday  or  no 
Sunday,  sin  or  no  sin,  the  most  on  'em  laughed  till  they 
cried,  and  couldn't  help  it 

"  But  the  deacon  he  went  home  feelin'  pretty  sore  about 
it.  Lem  Sudoc  he  picked  up  hia  wig  and  handed  it  to  him. 
Says  he, '  Old  Dick  was  playitt'  tithing-man,  wa'n't  he,  dea- 
con? Teach  you  to  make  allowance  for  other  folks  that  get 
sleepy.' 

"  Then  Mrs.  Tilkina  she  went  over  to  Aunt  Jerushy  Scran's 
and  Aunt  Polly  Hokum's,  and  they  hed  a  pot  o'  tea  over  it, 
and  'greed  it  was  awful  of  Parson  Morrell  to  set  sich  an  ex- 
ample, and  suthin'  hed  got  to  be  done  about  it.  Miss  Hokum 
■aid  she  allers  knew  that  Parson  Morrell  hedn't  no  splritoo- 
ality,  and  now  it  bed  broke  out  into  open  sin,  and  led  all 
therestof 'emintoit;  and  Mrs.TitkiaBsheaaidaucbaman 
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wa'nt  fit  to  preach  j  and  Mise  Hokum  said  ahe  couldnt  never 
hear  him  ag'in,and  the  nost  Sunday  the  deacon  and  his 
wife  their  hitched  up  and  driv  eight  miles  over  to  Pareoo 
Lothrop's,  and  took  Aunt  Polly  on  the  back  seat. 

"  Wol,  the  thing  growed  and  growed  till  it  seemed  as  if 
there  wa'nt  nolliiii'  else  talked  about,  'cause  Aunt  Polly 
and  Mrs.  Titkins  and  Jerushy  Scrau  they  didu't  do  nothin' 
but  talk  about  it,  and  that  aot  every  body  else  a  talkin'. 

"  Finally  it  was  'greed  they  must  hev  a  council  to  settle  the 
Dash.  So  all  the  wimmen  they  went  to  choppin'  mince,  and 
makin'  up  puiikin  pies  and  cranberry  tarts,  and  bilin'  dough- 
i^ats,  gettin'  reddy  for  the  ministerB  and  delegates — 'cause 
councils  always  eats  powerful — and  they  hed  quite  a  atir, 
like  a  gineral  trainin'.  The  hosses,  they  was  hitched  all  up 
aad  down  the  atall^  a  stompin'  and  switchin'  their  tails,  and 
the  wimmen  wasa  talkin',  and  they  hed  up  every  body  round 
for  witneases,  and  finally  Parson  Morrell  he  says,'  Brethren,' 
says  he,  'jest  let  me  tell  you  the  story  jest  aa  it  happened, 
and  if  you  don't  eveiy  one  of  you  lat^h  as  hard  as  I  did,  ■ 
why,  then  111  give  up.' 

"  The  parson  he  was  a  master  hand  at  settin'  ofi'  a  story, 
and  afbre  he'd  done  he  got  'em  all  in  sich  a  roar  they  didut 
know  where  to  leave  ofi'.  Finally,  they  give  sentence  that 
there  hedn't  no  temptation  took  him  but  such  as  is  common 
to  man ;  but  they  advised  him  afterward  allers  to  pray  with 
bis  eyes  shet,  and  the  parson  be  confessed  he  orter  'a  done 
it,  and  meant  to  do  better  in  fhture,  and  bo  ther  settled  it. 

"  So,  boys,"  said  Sam,  who  alwava  drew  a  moral. "  ye  see  it 
lama  yon  you  must  take  care  what  ye  look  at,  ef  v«  want  tn 
keep  from  laughin'  in  meetin'." 

—Oidumii  JfiraHdt  AariA 


ASPIRATIONS. 

Our  aims  are  all  too  high ;  we  try 
To  gain  the  summit  at  a  bound, 

When  we  should  reach  it  step  by  step. 
And  climb  the  ladder  round  by  round. 
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He  who  would  climb  the  heights  Bublime, 

Or  breathe  the  purer  ftir  oflife, 

But  braue  niraself  for  toil  or  strife. 

We  should  not  in  our  blindness  seek 

To  grasp  alone  for  jirand  and  great, 
IMsdiuniiie  every  smaller  good, — 

For  triOee  make  the  aggregate. 
And  if  B  rloud  should  hover  o'er 

Our  weary  path-way  like  a  pall, 
Kemetnber  God  permits  it  there, 

And  His  good  purpose  reigns  o'er  alL 

Life  should  be  flill  of  earnest  work. 

Our  hearts  nndaahed  bv  fortune's  frown; 
Let  pflwrtTCince  conquer  late, 

And  ittfril  seiie  the  victor's  crown. 
The  battle  is  not  to  the  strong. 

The  race  not  always  to  the  fleet ; 
And  he  who  Keeks  to  pluck  the  stars, 

Will  lose  the  jewelfl  at  his  feet. 


THE  PORTRAIT.— OwEKMKHKorrH. 

Midnight  past  I    Not  a  sound  of  aught 

Throk^h  the  silent  house,  but  the  wind  at  his  prayers, 
I  sat  by  the  dying  fire,  and  thought 

Of  the  dear  dead  woman  up  stain. 
A  n^ht  of  tears  I  for  the  gusty  rain 

Hm  ceased,  but  the  eaves  were  drinping  yet; 
And  the  moon  looked  forth,  as  thoi^h  in  pain, 

With  her  fiice  all  white  and  wet. 
Nobody  with  me  my  watch  to  keep 

But  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  l07e: 
And  grief  had  sent  him  fast  to  sleep 

In  tlie  chambei  up  above. 
Nobody  else,  in  the  country  p1a(« 

All  round,  that  knew  of  my  ons  beside, 
But  the  good  young  priest  with  the  Baphael-&c^ 

Who  confessed  her  when  she  died. 
That  mod  younir  priest  is  of  ftentle  nerve. 

And  my  zrief  h  h1  moved  him  beyond  control, 
For  his  lips  zrew  white  as  I  could  oDserve, 

When  he  speeded  ner  parting  sold. 
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I  Mt  by  the  dreary  hearth  alone ; 

I  thought  of  the  pleasant  days  of  yore ; 
I  Bsid,  "  The  staff  of  my  life  is  gone. 

The  woman  I  loved  is  no  more. 

"On  her  cold  dead  boeom  my  portrait  lies, 
Which  uext  to  her  heart  ahe  used  to  wear-~ 

Haunting  it  o'er  with  her  tender  eyes 
Whea  my  own  tkce  waa  not  there. 

"  It  is  set  all  around  with  rubies  red. 

And  pearls  whii:h  a  Perl  might  have  kept; 

For  each  ruby  there  my  heart  hatb  bled, 
For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept." 

And  I  Baid  "  The  thing  is  precious  to  me; 

They  will  bury  her  soon  in  the  churchyard  dttj', 
It  lies  on  her  heart,  and  lost  must  be 

If  I  do  not  take  it  away." 
I  l^hted  my  lamp  at  the  dying  flame, 

And  crept  up  the  stairs  that  creaked  for  fright. 
Till  into  the  chamber  of  death  1  came, 

Where  ehe  lay  all  in  white. 

The  moon  ehone  over  her  winding  sheet; 

There  stark  she  lay  on  her  carven  bed; 
Seven  burning  tapera  about  her  feet. 

And  seven  about  her  head. 
As  I  stretched  my  band  1  held  my  breath ; 

I  turned  as  I  drew  the  curtains  apart; 
I  dared  not  look  on  the  faue  of  death : 

I  knew  where  to  (ind  her  heart. 
I  thought  at  first  as  my  touch  fell  there 

It  had  warmed  that  heart  to  life,  with  lov«; 
For  the  thiuK  I  touched  was  warm,  I  swear, 

And  1  could  feel  it  move. 
Twas  the  hand  of  a  man,  that  was  movinc  elow 

O'er  the  heart  of  the  dead— from  the  other  Bid»'* 
And  at  once  the  sweat  broke  over  m^  brow, 

"  Who  is  robbing  the  corpse  ?"  I  cned. 


"What  do  you  here  my  friend?"    The  man 
Looked  first  at  me.  and  then  at  the  dead. 

"There  is  a  portrjit  here,"  he  began ; 
"  There  is.    It  is  mine."  I  said. 
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Said  the  friend  of  my  boBOtn, "  Yours  no  doubt 
The  iiorlrait  wiis,  till  a  montli  ngo, 

When  this  suBering  nngel  took  tliut  out, 
Aud  placed  mine  there,  I  know." 

"  This  woman,  ehe  loved  me  well,"  said  L 
"  A  mnnth  ago,"  tmid  my  friend  to  me : 

"  And  in  your  throat,"  I  groaned,  "yoa  liel* 
Ue  answered, "  Let  us  see." 

"  Enough  1 '  let  the  dead  decide ; 

And  whoBesoever  the  porlrait  prove. 
His  Bhall  it  be,  when  the  cauec  is  tried,— 

Wherd  death  is  arraigned  by  love." 

We  found  the  portrait  there  in  its  place. 
We  opened  it  by  the  tapcre'  ehine. 

The  gems  were  all  unchanged ;  the  nice 
Was — neither  hie  nor  mine. 

'One  nail  drives  out  another,  at  last! 

The  fcce  of  the  portrait  there,"  I  cried, 
"Is  our  friend's  the  Rapbaei-faL-ed  young  priest 

Who  confeeaed  her  when  she  died." 

The  setting  is  all  of  rubies  red, 

And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept, — 
For  eacn  ruby  she  my  heart  hath  bled. 

For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept. 


IN  THE  BOTTOM  DRAWER, 

I  saw  wife  pull  out  the  bottom  drawer  of  the  old  fiimilf 
bureau  this  evening,  and  went  softly  out,  and  wandered  up 
and  down,  until  I  knew  that  she  had  shut  it  up  and  gone  to 
her  sewing.  We  have  some  things  laid  away  in  that  drawer 
which  the  gold  of  kings  couM  not  buy,  and  yet  they  are 
relics  which  grieve  us  until  both  our  hearts  are  sore.  I 
haven't  dared  look  at  them  for  a  year,  but  I  remember  each 

There  are  two  worn  shoes,  a  Uttle  cbip-hat  with  put  of 
the  brim  gone,  some  stockings,  panU,  a  coat,  two  or  three 
•pook,  bits  of  broken  crockery,  a  whip,  and  several  toya. 
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Wife — poor  thing — goes  to  that  drawer  every  day  of  h«i  life, 
and  prays  over  it,  and  lets  her  tears  fall  upon  the  preciotlfl 
articles ;  but  I  dare  not  go. 

Sometimes  we  apeak  of  little  Jack,  but  not  often.  It  has 
been  a  long  time,  but  somehow  we  can't  get  over  ((rieving. 
He  was  such  aburstof  Buuehineinto  onrlivea  that  his  going 
away  has  Iteen  like  covering  our  every-^y  existence  with  a 
pall.  Sometimes,  when  we  sit  alone  of  an  evening,  I  writ- 
fng  and  she  sewing,  a  rbild  on  the  street  will  call  out  as  our 
boy  need  to,  and  we  will  both  start  up  with  beating  hearts  and 
a  wild  hope,  only  to  find  the  darkness  more  of  a  bur:len 
than  ever. 

It  is  BO  still  and  quiet  now.  I  look  up  at  the  window 
where  his  blue  eyes  used  to  sparkle  at  my  coming,  but  he 
is  not  there.  1  listen  for  his  pattering  feet,  his  meny  shout, 
and  his  ringing  laugh ;  but  there  is  no  sound.  There  is  no 
one  to  climb  over  my  knees,  no  one  to  search  my  pockets 
and  tease  for  presents:  and  I  never  find  the  chairs  turned 
over,  the  broom  down,  or  ropes  tied  to  the  door-knobs. 

I  want  some  one  to  tease  me  for  my  knife ;  to  ride  on  my 
shoulder ;  to  lose  my  axe ;  to  follow  me  to  the  gate  when  I 
go,  and  be  there  to  meet  me  when  1  come  ;  to  cail  "  good- 
night" from  the  little  bi^d,  now  empty.  And  wife,  she 
misses  him  still  more';  there  are  no  little  feet  to  wash,  no 
prayers  to  say ;  no  voice  teasing  for  lumps  of  sugar,  or  sob- 
bing with  the  pain  of  a  hurt  toe  i  and  she  would  give  herown 
life,  almost,  to  awake  at  midnight,  and  look  atrosa  to  the 
crib  and  see  our  boy  there  as  he  used  to  be. 

So  we  preserve  our  relics ;  and  when  we  are  dead  we  hope 
that  strangers  will  handle  them  tenderly,  even  if  they  shed 
no  tears  over  them. 


THE  MAN  WITH  A  COLD  IN  HIS  HEAD. 

By  dabe  is  Jodes— Daddle  Jodes.  I  ab  the  bost  biserable 
bad  udder  the  sud.  I  ab  eterdally  catchig  cold ;  by  dote  is 
everlastigly  pltigitigbeso  that  I  dever  cad  talk  plaid.  I  have 
tried  every  thig  id  the  world  to  prevedt  it,  but  the  cold  will 
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enb  Id  spit«  of  be.  Subber  ad  widter,  it  is  all  the  aabe.  I 
breathe  through  by  bouth  &ob  Jodiuiy  to  Decebber,  frob 
the  begiddig  to  the  edd  of  the  year.  I've  tried  Allopathy, 
Hydropathy,  Hobeopathy,  and  Tabsodiadisb ;  every  eyeteb 
of  bedicid,  but  id  vuid.  All  kides  of  teas,  drobe,  add  old 
wibbod'a  dostniba  iwve  bid  tried;  I've  swallowed  edough  of 
theb  to  drowd  be  i  bud  'b  do  use.  Dothig  udder  heaved  cad 
keep  by  fbet  warb, — dothig  keep  be  frob  catching  cold. 

I  ab  dot  rich,  I  ab  dot  poor ;  but  I  ratber'd  be  a  bessar, — ad 
orgad  grider'abodkey,— thebeadeat  thig  you  could  dab©— ady- 
thig—  rather  thad  be  a  had  with  a  stopped  ub  doze.  I  ab 
very  fod  of  wibhed's  society,  but  I  dare  dot  go  idto  cubpady; 
people  are  too  polite  to  evidoe  disgust,  but  everybody  becubs 
tideasy  whedever  I  vedture  dear  theb.  I  wad't  to  barry ; 
but  doboddy  will  have  be  with  by  doie— dever  I  dever  1  Oh  I 
I  ah  idcodceivably  udhappy  I 

Sub  years  ago  I  fell  id  love  with  a  charbiggirl.  Her  b- 
ther  was  a  bad  of  beads,  ad  she  was  the  host  widdig  little 
dabeel  id  the  world.  Ad  she  alode  of  all  the  world  seebed 
dot  to  bide  by  biafortude.  Ad  I  loved  her  with  a  love  of 
ndibadgidable  idtedaity ;  every  atoh  of  by  beig  adored  her. 
I  deterbid  to  seredade  her.  Accordigly  I  shut  byself  ub 
id  by  roob  ad  waited  a  log  tibe,  udtil  by  cold  got  albost  ed- 
Urely  well.  At  last,  wud  fide  Autub  dight,  I  vedtured  forth, 
wrapped  up  to  the  eyes  id  cloaks,  overcoats,  eliawls,  ad  what 
dot;  od  by  feet  I  wore  the  thickest  kide  of  gub  shoea.  A 
bad  of  busiciads  wedt  alog  with  be.  Twaa  after  eleved 
o'clock  wfa^  we  reached  her  reaidedce  id  a  fasbiodable  ad 
retired  street.  After  the  had  had  ;ilayed  a  dubbcr  of  fide 
tudee,  edough  I  thought  to  have  waked  her,  I  ordered  fheb 
to  atoh,  so  that  I  bight  sig.  I  hiid  studied  several  sogs,  all 
bore  or  lem  aedibedtal  ad  behidcholy,  udtil  X  thought  I  was 
perfect.  But  do  aooder  had  I  prilled  the  hadkeirhief  off 
by  doie  ad  bouth  ihad  I  caught  cold,    I  cobhedced,— 

"  TTwaa  ted  o'clock  wud  boodlight  dight," 
it  aouded  very  hadly,  so  t  thought  I  would  try 

"  Whed  twilight  dews  are  Mlig  bet : " 
tint  that  waa  alboet  as  bad  as  the  first.    But  I  had  cab  there 
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to  wg,  ad  iig  I  bust.    So  I  Bug  at  the  top  of  by  voice,— 
"Cub,  oh  cub  with  ba, 
The  bood  ia  beabig ; 
Cnb,  oh  cub  with  be, 

The  stare  are  gkabig; 
Ad  all  aroud,  alMve, 

With  beauty  teabig; 
Boodlight  hours  are  the  best  for  lovdl 
Tra  la  lala  la," 
ad  BO  forth. 

While  1  was  goidg  on  with  "  tra  la  lala  la,"  codgratulatig 
byself  hcdtally  upod  by  euccesa,  a  yug  fellow  livig  id  the 
house  adjoidig  by  Hweetheart  threw  up  the  widdow  ad  shout- 
ed, "fitoiu  your  doa^.i/ou/ooi/  Homyrmr  doze  I"  Ad  all  the  bad  of 
busiciada  laughed  log  ad  udfeeligly.  Fadcy  by  feligs  I  Shakig 
by  cledched  fist  at  the  yug  scoudrel  id  the  widdow,  I  ad- 
athebatized  bib  with  the  boat  awful  ibprecatioda  I  could 
thidk  of,  udmidful  who  bight  hear  or  who  bight  dot.  Of  the 
iddecedt  ad  udfeelig  busiciads,  I  took  do  further  dotice  thod 
to  hurl  theb  their  pay  upod  the  groud.  Thod  barcLed  hobe, 
ad  retired  to  by  apartbedt,  frob  which  I  did  dot  eberge  for 
btKl'>h8. 


ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP.— Elizabeth  Akebi. 

Backward,  turn  backward,  0  Time,  in  your  flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-night! 
Mother,  coaie  back  from  the  euholcsa  shore, 
Take  me  again  to  your  heart  aa  of  yore ; 
Kiss  from  my  forenead  the  furrows  of  care. 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair; 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep ; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep  1 

Backward,  flow  backward,  oh,  tide  of  the  yearsl 

lam  80  weary  of  toil  and  of  tears, — 

Toil  without  recompense,  tpars  all  in  vain,— 

Take  thtim,  and  give  mc  my  childhood  a^nl 

I  have  grown  weary  of  duct  and  decay, — 

Weary  of  flinging  my  soul-wealth  away; 

Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap;— 

Bock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleepi 
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^red  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue, 
Mother,  0  mother,  my  heart  csUh  for  you ) 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
filoBBomed  and  faded,  our  fii;:es  between  : 
Yet,  with  Htrong  yearning  and  passionate  pain, 
Long  I  to-night  for  your  presence  again. 
Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  eo  deep- — 
Bock  me  to  sleep,  mother,^roGk  me  to  sleepi 

Over  my  heart,  in  the  daye  that  are  flown. 
Ho  love  like  mother-love  ever  has  shone ; 
No  other  norahip  abides  and  endures, — 
Faithful,  unselfisli,  and  patieJit  like  youn: 
None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From  the  aiek  eoul  and  the  world-weary  brain. 
Slumber's  ioft  calms  o'er  my  heavy  lids  creep, — 
Bock  me  to  sleep,  mother,— rock  me  to  sleep! 

Come,  let  your  brown  hair,  just  lighted  with  gold. 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  aeain  aa  of  old ; 
Let  it  drop  over  my  forehead  to-night, 
Shading  my  faint  eyes  awav  from  the  light; 
For  with  its  sunny-edged  shadows  once  more 
Haply  will  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore; 
Lovingly,  softly,  its  bright  billows  sweep, — 
Bock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Uother,  dear  mother,  the  years  have  been  long 
Since  1  last  listened  your  lullaby  song; 
Sing,  tlien,  and  unto  my  soul  it  shall  seem 
Womanhood's  years  have  been  only  a  dream. 
Clasped  to  your  heart  in  a  loving  embrace, 
With  your  light  lashes  just  sweeping  ray  fece. 
Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep ; — 
Bock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep  I 


IN  HEAVEN  I'LL  ROCK  THEE  TO  SLEEP. 

Yes,  darUng  one,  I  will  rock  thee  to  sleep  1 
Stay  not  to  murmur  or  sadlj[  to  weep; 
Smile,  though  thy  pathwHV  is  ni^ed  and  cold. 
Soon  shall  I  greet  thee  in  heaven's  sweet  fold ; 
Cease  Ihy  repinings,  for  trouble  must  come 
Where'er  on  earth  thou  shylt  find  tbee  a  home; 
Over  life's  desert  the  shadows  will  creep, — 
In  realms  of  joy  I  will  rock  thee  to  sleepi 
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No  love  like  that  of  thy  mother  thoult  find, 

No  hand  to  guide  thee,  no  ties  that  will  bind, 

No  eyea  to  wiiU;h  thee,  and  no  heart  to  lave — 

Ae  love  the  angels  in  niansionB  ahove ; 

Still  doth  my  hetirt  sweetly  roam  to  my  child 

When  tempeatB  come  and  when  life's  night  is  wild, — 

Over  my  darling  my  fond  watch  I'll  keep. 

Till  when  in  heaven  I  rock  thee  to  sleep. 

Soon  wilt  thou  cross  the  dark  river  of  death, 

Ere  long  thon'lt  feel  Ihe  great  reaper's  cold  breath. 

Angels  shall  bear  thee  from  life's  cheerless  shore, 

To  reslme  where  beauty  shall  fade  nevermore; 

Sweet  Rongs  shall  greet  thee  and  bright  forms  appear, 

Nevermore  care  and  grief's  shadows  thou'lt  fear, 

But  where  dwells  happiness— lasting  and  deep — 

Gladly,  my  loved  one,  I'll  rock  thee  to  sleepi 


THE  MAIDEN'S  PRAYER.— N.  P.  Wiiiis. 

She  nvie  fk>ui  her  delicions  sleep. 

And  put  away  her  soft  brown  hair. 
And  in  a  tone  as  low  and  deep 

As  love's  firat  whisper,  breathed  a  praye*; 
Her  anow- white  hands  together  pressed, 

Her  blue  eyes  sheltered  in  the  lid, 
The  folded  linen  on  tier  breast 

Just  swelling  with  the  charms  it  hid. 
And  from  her  long  and  flowing  dreaa 

Escaped  a  bare  and  snowy  foot, 
Whose  step  upon  the  earth  did  press 

Like  a  sweet  snow-flake  soft  and  mute; 
And  then  from  slumber  chaste  and  warm. 

Like  a  young  spirit  fresh  from  heaven. 
She  boused  that  youuR  an<I  matchless  form; 

And  huJiMy  prayed  lo  be  forgiven. 
Oh,  God !  if  Houls  as  pnre  »»  these 

Need  daily  mercy  fVom  Thy  throne — 
If  she  upon  her  liended  knee, 

Our  holiest  and  onr  purest  one- 
She  with  a  face  so  clear  and  bright 

We  deem  her  some  stray  child  of  light; 
If  she,  with  these  soft  eyes  and  tenrti, 

Day  after  day  in  her  young  years, 
Must  knei'l  and  prey  for  gnice  from  Thee, 

How  hardly  if  «fte  win  not  heaven 

Will  our  wild  errors  be  forgiven ! 
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BASCOMB'S  BABY. 

She  brought  it  over  to  our  house,  Mrs.  Bascomb  did.  It 
was  their  first — a  wee  little  rcd-Uiceil,  reJ-headed,  pug-nosed, 
howling  ia&nt.  It  vae  one  of  the  hottest  days  in  July,  but 
she  hod  it  wrapped  up  in  three  ehawla  and  a  bedquilt,  and 
was  in  agony  every  moment  for  four  it  would  enecze. 

"  Do  aee  hie  darling,  darling  little  {iiko  ] "  die  Buid  to  me, 
aa  she  nnwound  him  about  forty  timex,  and  looked  to  sea 
which  end  his  feet  were  on. 

I  looked. 

Ihavebeen  the  fatherof  eleven  just  Buuh  howling  little 
tropsies,  and  I  didn't  see  anything  remarkable  about  Bas- 
(omb'e  baby. 

"See  those  eyee — that  flrmnesa  of  mouth,  that  temper  In 
his  look ! "  she  went  on. 

I  saw  them. 

The  little  scoundrel  began  to  get  red  in  the  bee  and  be»t 
the  lur,  and  his  mother  shouted ; 

"  He's  being  murdered  by  a  pin  1 " 

She  turned  him  wrong  end  up,  kid  him  on  his  Tace,  then 
on  his  back,  loosened  his  bands,  rubl>ci]  tlie  soles  of  his  feet. 
Mid  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  wletniiiy  remarked  i 

*I  know  he  won't  live — he's  too  smart!" 

The  child  recovered,  and  as  be  lay  on  his  back  across  her 
knees  and  surveyed  the  ceiling,  she  went  on : 

"Such  a  head  1  Why,  every  one  who  sees  hi tn  says  that  he 
is  going  to  be  a  Lincoln,  a  Greeley,  or  a  Bismarck ;  do  you 
notice  that  high  forehead  f" 

I  did. 

I  thought  he  was  all  forehead,  as  his  hair  didn't  com- 
mence to  grow  until  the  back  of  his  neck  was  reached,  but 
■he  assured  me  that  I  was  mistaken. 

"Wouldn't  I  just  heft  him  once?" 

I  hefted  him. 

I  told  her  I  ncversawachildof  his  weight  weigh  BO  much, 
and  she  smiled  like  an  angel ;  she  suid  that  she  was  afraid  I 
didnt  appreciate  children,  but  now  she  knew  X  did. 
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'Wouldn't  IjuBt  look  at  hU  darling  little  feet— his  little 
ted  feet  and  cunning  toes?" 

Yes,  I  would. 

Slie  rolled  him  over  on  hia  Slice  and  unwound  bia  feet,  and 
triumphantly  held  tlicm  up  to  my  gaze.  I  contemplated  the 
hundreds  of  little  wrinkles  running  lengthwise  and  cross- 
wise, the  big  toes  and  the  little  toes,  and  I  agreed  with  bcr 
that  so  &r  B8  I  eould  judge  from  the  feet  and  the  toes  and 
the  wrinkles,  a  future  of  unexampled  brilliancy  lay  before 
that  pug-noBed  imp. 

He  began  to  kick  and  howl,  and  she  stood  him  on  end, 
Bet  him  up,  laid  him  down  and  trotted  him  until  she  bounced 
the  wind-colic  into  the  middle  of  September. 

"  Who  did  he  look  like?" 

I  bent  over  the  scarlet-faced  rascal,  pushed  his  nose  one 
aide,  chucked  him  under  the  chin,  and  didnt  answer  with- 
out due  deliberation.  I  told  her  tliat  there  was  a  fiiint  re- 
semblance to  Geotge  Washington  around  the  mouth,  but  the 
eyes  reminded  me  of  Daniel  Webster,  while  the  general  fea- 
tures had  made  me  think  of  the  poet  Milton  ever  since  she 
entered  the  bouse. 

That  was  just  her  view  exactly,  only  she  hadn't  said  any- 
thing about  it  before. 

"  Did  I  think  he  was  too  smart  to  live?" 

1  felt  of  his  ears,  rubbed  his  head,  put  my  fingers  down 
the  back  of  his  neck,  and  I  told  her  that  in  my  bumble 
opinion  he  wasn't,  though  he  had  had  a  narrow  escape.  If 
his  nose  had  been  set  a  little  more  to  one  side,  or  his  ears 
had  appeared  in  the  place  of  his  eyes,  Bascomh  could  have 
purchased  a  weed  for  his  hat  without  delay.  No  ;  the  child 
would  live;  there  wasn't  the  least  doubt  about  it,  and  any 
man  or  woman  who  said  he  wouldn't  grow  up  to  make  the 
world  thunder  with  his  fame  would  steal  the  wool  off  a  lost 
lamb  in  January. 

She  (felt  so  happy  that  she  rolled  the  imp  up  in  his  forty- 
nine  bandages,  shook  him  to  straighten  his  legs  and  take  the 
kinks  out  of  his  neck,  and  then  carried  him  home  under  her 
arm,  while  my  wife  made  me  go  along  with  an  umbrella,  fof 
fear  the  sun  would  peel  his  little  nose. 
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THE  IVY  GREEN.— Cbarlm  Dicmnb. 


That  creejieth  o  .  _  .. . 

Of  right  clioice  food  nre  his  meals,  I  n 

In  nie  cell  bo  lone  and  cold. 
The  wall  must  be  cmmbletl,  the  stoDes  decayed. 

To  pleasure  hiu  daitity  whim ; 
And  uie  moulderiug  dust  that  years  have  mode. 
Is  a  merr]^  meal  lor  bim. 

Creeping  where  no  lifn  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green. 
Fast  he  stealeth  on,  though  he  wears  no  vinga, 

And  a  staunch  old  heart  has  he ; 
Bow  closely  he  twiiietli,  how  tight  be  cUngs, 

To  bis  friend  the  huee  oali  tree! 
And  slyly  he  traileth  along  the  ground. 

And  bis  leaves  he  gently  waves, 
As  he  joyously  hugs  and  I'rawleth  round 
The  rich  mould  of  dead  men's  graves. 

Creeping  where  grim  death  lias  been, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green. 
Whole  ages  have  fled,  and  their  works  decayed, 

A  nd  nations  have  scattered  been ; 
But  the  stout  old  ivy  shall  never  fkde 

From  its  hale  and  hearty  f;reen. 
The  brave  old  plant  in  its  lonely  days 

Shall  fatten  upon  the  past : 
For  the  stateliest  building  man  can  raise 
la  the  ivy's  food  at  last. 

Creeping  on  where  time  has  been, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  ivy  green. 


LOVE  AND  AGE. 

I  played  with  you  'mid  cowslips  growing, 

When  I  was  six  and  you  were  four; 
When  garlands  weaving,  flower-balls  throwing, 

Were  pleasures  soon  to  please  no  more ; 
Through  groves  and  meads,  o'er  grass  ar.d  heather, 

With  little  playmates,  to  and  fro. 
We  wandered  hand  in  band  together; — 

But  that  was  sixty  years  ago. 
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BtiU  with  no  caree  our  days  vere  laden, 

They  ((I ided  joyously  along; 
And  I  did  love  you  very  deurly, — 

How  dearly,  words  waiit  i>owi!r  to  abow; 
I  thought  your  heart  was  touched  aa  nearly ; 

But  tliat  wuB  fifty  yeart  ago. 

Then  other  lovera  came  around  you; 

Your  beauty  prew  froui  year  to  year, 
And  many  a  splendid  circle  found  you 

The  centre  of  itn  glittering  sphere. 
I  naw  you  then,  first  vows  foruaking, 

On  rank  aiid  weulih  your  hand  bestow; 
Oh.  then  I  thought  my  lienrt  wan  breakiagl 

But  tliat  wae/ortj/  years  ago. 

And  I  lived  on  to  wed  another ; 

No  cause  she  gave  me  to  repine ; 
And  when  I  heard  you  were  a  mother, 

I  did  not  wish  the  children  mine. 
Hy  own  yonns  flock,  in  fair  prugresuon. 

Made  up  a  pleasant  Christmas  row ; 
My  joy  in  them  was  past  expression; — 

But  Ouit  WHS  Ikirty  yearn  ago. 

You  grew  a  matron,  plump  and  comely. 

You  dwelt  in  ^hioii's  brightest  blaze; 
My  earthly  lot  was  (ar  more  homely, 

But  1,  too,  had  my  festal  days. 
No  merrier  eyes  have  ever  glistened 

Around  the  hearthstone's  wintry  glow, 
Than  when  my  youngest  child  waa  ^riatsned;- 

But  tliat  was  tweniy  years  ago. 

sd.    My  oldest  Kirl  waf 

__ K  I  am  a  grandsire  gray  ; 

One  pet  of  four  years  old  I  carried 

Among  the  wild-fiowere<i  meads  to  play,— 
In  thow  aame  flehls  of  chil(Ii'<h  pleasure. 

Where  iwhi,  as  then,  the  cowslips  blow, — 
She  fills  her  ciiskel's  ample  measure. 

And  that  injuil  tm  years  ago. 

But  though  first  love's  imnassioned  blindnea 

Has  passed  away  in  colder  night, 
I  Btill  have  thoi^ht  of  yon  with  kindneaa, 

And  shall  do  till  ourlasi  good-night. 
The  ever-rolling,  silent  hoiim 

Will  bring  a  time  we  shiiJI  not  know, 
When  our  young  days  of  gathering  flowen 

Will  be — tt  hundred  yean  ago. 
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SUBLIMITY  OF  THE  BIBLE.— L.  J.  Kalbkv. 

The  Bible  is  not  oaly  the  revealerof  the  unknown  God  to 
man,  but  Hie  grand  interpreter  as  the  Ood  of  nature.  In 
revealing  God,  it  has  given  us  the  key  that  unloc'ks  the  pro- 
foundeat  myateries  of  creation,  the  clew  by  wliich  to  thread 
the  labyrinth  of  the  unlveree,  the  glass  through  which  to 
look  "  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

It  is  only  when  we  stand  and  gaze  upon  nature,  with  the 
Bible  in  our  hands,  and  ita  idea  of  God  in  our  understand- 
ings, that  nature  is  capable  of  risiug  to  her  highest  majesty, 
and  kindling  in  our  souls  the  highest  emotions  of  moral 
beauty  and  sublimity.  Without  the  all-pervading  spiritual 
God  of  the  Bible  in  our  thoughts,  nature's  sweetest  music 
would  lose  its  charm,  the  oniverae  its  highest  significance 
and  glory. 

Go,  and  stand  with  your  open  Bible  upon  the  Areopagus 
of  Athens,  where  Paul  stood  so  long  ago!  In  thoughtful  si- 
lence, look  around  upon  the  site  of  all  that  ancient  greatness; 
look  upward  to  those  still  glorious  skies  of  Greece,  and  what 
conceptions  of  wisdom  aud  power  will  all  those  memorable 
BCenesof  nature  and  art  convey  to  your  mind,  now,  more 
than  they  did  loan  ancient  wor«hip[)er  of  Jupiter  or  Apollo? 
They  will  tell  of  Him  who  made  the  worldR,  "  by  whom,  and 
through  whom,  and  for  whom,  are  all  things."  To  yon,  that 
landscape  of  exceeding  beauty,  so  rich  in  tlie  monuments  of 
departed  genius,  with  its  distant  clasdc  mountains,  its  deep 
blue  sea,  and  its  bright  bending  skies,  will  be  telling  a  tale 
of  glory  the  Grecian  never  learned;  for  it  will  speak  to  you 
no  more  of  it«  thirty  thousand  petty  contending  deities,  but 
of  the  one  living  and  everlasting  God. 

60,  stand  with  David  and  Isaiah  under  the  star-spangled 
canopy  of  the  night;  and,  as  you  look  away  to  the  "range 
of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres  wheelingnnehahen 
through  the  void  immense,"  take  up  the  mighty  question- 
ings of  inspiration  ! 

Go,  stand  upon  the  heights  at  Niagara,  and  listen  in  awe- 
struck silence  to  that  boldest,  most  earnest,  and  eloqnent  of 
all  nature's  orators!  Anil  what  is  Niagara,  with  its  plunging 
waters  and  its  mighty  roar,  but  the  oracle  of  God,  the  whis- 
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per  of  Hie  voice  who  is  revealed  in  the  Bible  ossitting  above 
the  water-floode  forever? 

Go,  once  more,  and  stand  with  Coleridge,  at  sunrise,  in  the 
Alpine  Valley  of  Cbamouni ;  join  with  him  in  that  magnifi- 
cent invocation  to  the  hoary  mount,  "sole  sovereign  of  the 

"  and  tell  the  silent  aky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  riBiii^  sun. 
Earth,  with  her  thoiisand  voices,  praises  God." 
Who  can  stand  amid  scenes  like  these,  with  the  Bible  in 
his  hand,  and  not  feel  that  if  there  is  mora!  sublimity  to  be 
found  on  earth,  it  is  in  the  Book  of  God,  it  is  in  the  thought 
of  God?    For  what  are  all  these  outward,  visible  forms  of 
grandeur  but  the  expression  and  the  utterance  of  that  con- 
ception of  Deity  which  the  Bible  has  created  in  our  minas, 
and  which  has  now  become  the  leading  and  largest  thought 
-of  all  civilized  nations? 


A  ROMANCE  IN  VERSE. 

When  first  I  met  Louisa  Ann 
I  was  a  very  happy  man. 
I  saw  and  loved  her— wrftum  tat. 
My  sorrow  is  not  due  to  that. 


She  did  not  hesitate— not  she! 
She  owned  that  we  might  married  be. 
Against  my  love  uropie  no  ban 
from  my  adored  Louisa  Ann. 

She  did  not  all  too  early  die, 
Nor — if  it  comes  to  thai— did  T; 
Unchecked  the  courw  of  true  love  ran: 
1  married  my  Ix)ui»a  Ann. 

There  the  romance  however  ends. 
Dear  reader,  you  and  I  are  friendsl 
You  don't  like  my  Ixniisa  Ann? 
No  more  do  I— 1  never  core. 
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A  CHARMING  WOMAN.— Jobn  G.Saik. 

A  charming  woman,  I've  heard  it  said 

By  other  women  an  light  as  she; 
But  all  in  vain  I  puzzle  my  head 

To  find  wherein  the  charm  mav  be. 
Her  face,  indeed,  is  pretty  enough, 

And  her  form  is  q^uitu  as  good  iis  the  best, 
Where  nature  has  eiven  the  bony  Bttiff, 

And  a  clever  milliner  all  the  rest. 

Intelligent?  Yes — in  a  certain  way : 
With  the  feminine  gift  of  reody  speech  ; 

And  knows  very  well  what  not  to  say 
Whenever  the  theme  transcends  ner  reach. 

But  turn  the  topic  on  thiiign  !o  wear, 
From  an  opera  <:loak  to  a  robe  de  raiit — 

Hats,  basqvies,  or  bonnets— 'twill  make  you  stare 
To  see  how  fluent  the  lady  cuu  be. 

Her  laugh  ia  hardly  a  thing  to  please  ; 

For  an  honest  laugh  must  alwavs  start 
From  a  gleeeome  mood,  like  a  sudden  breeie, 

And  heHs  is  purely  a  matter  of  art — 
A  muscular  motion  made  to  show 

What  nature  designed  to  lie  beneath 
The  finer  mouth ;  but  what  can  she  do, 

If  (hot  is  ruined  to  show  the  teeth  ? 

To  her  seat  in  church- a  good  half  mile— 

When  the  day  is  fine  she  is  sure  to  go, 
Arrayed,  of  course,  in  the  latest  style 

La  mode  de  Paris  has  got  to  show ; 
And  she  puts  her  hands  on  the  velvet  pew 

(C«n  hands  so  white  have  ataint  of  sin?) 
And  thinks  how  her  prayer-book's  tint  of  blue 

Must  harmonize  with  her  milky  skin! 

Ah !  what  shall  we  say  of  one  who  walks 

In  fields  of  flowers  l.i  cliooMe  the  weedsT 
Reads  authors  of  whom  slie  never  talks. 

And  talks  of  authors  she  never  reads? 
She's  a  chnrminp  woman,  I've  hmird  it  said 

By  other  women  as  light  as  she ; 
But  all  in  vain  I  pmzle  my  head 

To  find  wherein  the  charm  may  be. 
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MARY.THEMIIDOF  THE  INN.— Rubeot Southey. 

Who  Is  yonder  poor  maniac,  whose  wililly-fixed  eyes 

Seem  a  heart  overc-harged  to  exnreBS? 
She  weepe  not,  yet  often  and  deeply  she  Highs: 
She  never  complaina,  but  her  sileni*  implies 

The  composure  of  Kettled  distress. 

No  aid,  no  compaaeion  the  maniac  will  seek ; 

Cold  nnd  hunger  nwake  not  her  care  ; 
Throi^h  her  rags  do  the  winds  of  the  winter  blow  bleak 
On  her  poor  withered  bosom  bulf  bare,  and  her  cheek 

Uaa  the  deathly  pale  hue  of  despair. 

Yet  cheerful  and  happy,  nor  distant  the  day, 

Poor  Mary  the  maninc  has  been ; 
The  traveler  remembers,  wlio  journeyed  this  way, 
No  danwel  so  lovely,  no  damsel  8o  gay. 

As  Mary,  the  maid  of  the  inn. 

Her  cheerful  addrcBs  fiUei 

As  she  welcomed  them  ii 
Her  heart  was  a  stranger  to  childish  afiri|;ht, 
And  Mary  lyould  walk  by  Ihe  abbev  at  nichtj 

When  the  wind  whistled  down  the  dark  aisle. 

?he  loved  ;  and  young  Richard  had  settled  the  day. 

And  she  hoped  to  be  happy  for  life : 
But  Richard  was  idle  and  worthless,  and  they 
Who  knew  him  would  pity  poor  Mury,  and  say 

That  she  was  too  good  for  his  wife. 

Twas  in  aatumn,  and  stormy  and  dark  was  the  night, 

And  fiiBt  were  the  windows  and  door; 
Two  guests  sat  enjoying  the  fire  that  burnt  bright. 
And  smoking  in  silence  with  tranqnit  delight 

They  listened  to  hear  the  wind  roar. 

"  Tis  pleaaant,"  cried  one,  "  seated  bv  the  fireside 

To  hear  the  wind  whistle  witliout.*' 
"  A  fine  night  for  the  abbey ! "  his  comrade  replied ; 
"  Methinks  a  man's  courase  wonid  now  be  well  tried 

Who  sJiould  wander  the  ruins  about. 

■'  I  myself,  like  a  school. boy,  would  tremble  to  hear 

The  hoarae  ivy  shake  over  my  head; 
And  could  fancy  I  saw,  half  persuaded  by  fear, 
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"111  wager  a  dinner,"  the  other  one  cried, 

"That  Mary  would  venture  there  now," 
"Then  w^er,  aud  lose ! "  with  a  sneer  he  replied; 
"  I'll  warrant  shw'd  fancy  a  ghost  by  her  side, 

And  faint  if  she  saw  a  white  cow." 

"Will  Mary  this  chante  on  her  courage  allow?" 

Hie  L-ompanio[i  exclaimed  with  a  smile  ; 
"I  shall  win,— for  I  know  she  will  venture  there  now, 

And  earn  a  new  bonnet  by  bringing  a  bough 
From  the  elder  that  grows  in  the  aisle." 

With  fearless  good  humor  did  Mary  comply. 

And  her  way  to  the  abbey  she  bent; 
The  nitjht  it  was  dark,  atid  the  wind  it  was  high. 
And  as  hollowly  howling  it  ewept  through  the  ekj 

She  shivered  with  cold  a^  she  went. 

O'er  the  path  so  well  known  still  proceeded  the  maid, 

Where  the  abbey  rose  dim  on  the  sight ; 
Tbroi^h  the  gateway  she  entered,  she  felt  not  afraid; 
Yet  the  ruins  were  lonely  and  wild,  and  their  shade 

Seemed  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  tne  night. 

All  around  her  was  silent,  save  when  the  rude  blast 

Howled  dismallv  round  the  old  pile ; 
Over  weed-covered  fnigments  still  fearless  she  pass'd, 
And  arrived  at  the  innermost  ruin  at  last. 

Where  the  elder-tree  grew  in  the  aisle. 

Well  pleased  did  she  reach  it,  and  quickly  drew  near, 

And  hastily  gathered  the  bongh ; 
Wlien  the  sound  of  a  voice  seemed  to  rise  on  her  ear: 
She  paused,  and  she  listened,  all  eager  to  hear, 

And  her  heart  panted  painfully  now. 

The  wind  blew,  the  hoarse  ivy  shook  over  her  head, — 

She  listened,— naught  else  could  she  hear. 
The  wind  ceased ;  her  heart  sunk  in  her  bosom  with  dreM 
For  she  heard  in  the  ruins  dlstimrtly  the  tread 

Of  footsteps  approaching  her  near. 

Behind  a  wide  colnmn,  half  breathless  with  fear. 

She  crept  to  conceal  berseif  there : 
That  instant  the  moon  o'er  a  dark  clond  shone  clear, 
And  she  saw  in  the  moonlight  two  ruffians  appear. 

And  between  them  a  corjwe  did  they  bear. 
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It  blew  oflf  the  hat  of  the  one,  anii  behold ! 
Even  dose  to  the  feet  of  poor  Slary  it  rolled ; — 
She  fell,  and  espe^^ted  to  die. 

■' Curse  the  bat  I"  he  exclaimed.    "Nay,  come  on  til 
hide 

The  dead  body,"  fais  iH>mrade  replies. 
She  beholds  tliein  in  safety  pass  on  hy  her  side, 
Bhe  seizes  the  hut,  fear  her  courage  supplied, 

And  fast  through  the  abbey  she  flies. 

She  Tan  with  wild  speed,  slie  rushe<l  in  ^t  the  door, 

blie  gazed  in  her  terror  around, 
Then  her  limbs  could  support  their  faint  burden  no  mi 
And  exhausted  and  breathless  she  sunk  on  the  floor, 

Uuable  to  utt«r  a  sound. 


Her  eyes  from  that  object  convulsively  start, 
For — O  God  I  what  cold  horror  then  thrilled  through  het 
heart 
When  the  name  of  her  Richard  she  knew! 


Of  poor  Mary,  the  maid  of  the  ii 


TRUTH.-CowPER. 


The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 

la  virtue :  the  only  laslin);  treasure,  truth. 
But  what  is  truth  7    Twiis  Pilate's  question  put 
To  truth  itself,  that  deigned  him  no  reply. 
And  wherefore?  will  not  God  im|>urt  His  li^t 
To  them  that  axk  it? — Freely:  'tis  bis  joy, 
His  glorv.  and  his  nature,  to  impart. 
But  to  the  proud,  uiicniidid,  insmcere. 
Or  neglif^ent  inquirer,  not  a  spark. 
What  pearl  is  it  Ihat  rich  men  cannot  buy, 
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HE  DIDN'T  WANT  A  COFFIN. 

He  came  into  the  office  of  a  Weut  End  undertaker  yeeter- 
day  with  a  look  of  great  care  on  hia  honest  face.  His  eyes 
were  heavy  and  slightly  bloodshot,  telling  of  nightly  vigils 
and  loss  of  sleep.  Hie  hair  was  unkempt  and  shaggy.  The 
■oft-hearted  man  of  coffins  looked  upon  his  viait^tr  with  a 
gaze  fall  of  pity  and  thankfulness — pity  for  the  customer's 
loss,  and  thankfulness  for  his  patronage.  He  was  so  young 
to  be  burdened  with  the  loss  of  a  dear  one  by  death. 

The  manu&cturer  of  burial  cases  nodded  a  silent  assent 
and  consoling  recognition ;  the  young  man  from  the  counti; 
said :  "How  d'ye?"  Then  ensued  a  painful  silence,  broken 
■t  length  by  the  man  of  grave  business. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you  to-day,  air?" 

"  Wall,  I  reckin  ao,  stranger  1 " 

Another  silence.  Once  more  the  undertaker  began  by 
■nggesting :  "  Your  sister  7" 

The  young  man  stared  a  moment,  then,  as  a  light  gradu- 
ally broke  upon  his  perplexed  mind,  he  smiled  a  amile  more 
niggestive  of  sorrow  than  happiness,  and  replied: 

"  No — my  wife." 

"Sudden?" 

"No— expected  su'thun'  of  the  kind  for  several  months." 

"  When  did  it  happen?" 

"'Bout  four  o'clock  this  morning." 

"  Looks  natural  ?  " 

"Bather."  Spoken  carefully,  and  expressive  of  some  doubt. 

"About  what  do  you  want  the  coat  of  it  to  be  7  " 

"Don't  care  for  expense;  git  it  up  kinder  nice.  Ill  treat 
her  handsome,  'cause  she  is  the  first  one  I  ever  had." 

"  Very  well,  my  friend ;  you'll  have  it  lined  with  white 
satin,  I  suppose?" 

"  Just  as  you  say,  stranger." 

"Silver-headed  screws,  too, I  suppose?" 

"Y-a-a-s— Oh,  certainly— yoo  bet  1  Git  her  op  sniptious, 
yon  know,  old  fellow.  None  of  your  pesky  one-horse  flx- 
ins  for  me.     No,  sir'ee'! " 

"Just  eck    Silver  handles,  of  course?" 
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"  Eh  ?  What's  that  you  say,  stranger — silver  handles?  Oh, 
blame  it,  now,  won't tlmt  be  pilin'iton  too  hefty  like?  1 
kin  staad  silver  ecrewN  and  sich,  but  there's  no  use  makia' 
the  hull  consarn  of  silver.  The  tbi  ng  has  to  be  moved,  and 
muat  have  handla,  but  1  aint  quite  so  stuck  up  as  thsit  now-— 
not  quite,  strainer." 

"  Very  well,"  acquiesced  the  man  of  obeequiea.  '  I'll  put 
ordinary  handles  lo  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Eggs-actly — them's  'em,  mister,  now  yer  talkin'.  Or'nary 
handlea'll  do.  But,  I  say  stranger, — (reflectively)  make  the 
wheels  glisten  like  thunder." 

"Wh-wh-wh-eeU?" 

"  Yas,  wheels.    What's  the  matter  with  yer,  anyhow?" 

"But  who  ever  heard  of  wheels  to  a  coffin?" 

"  Coffin  I"  shrieked  the  dejected- looking  young  man.  "Cof- 
fin!    Now,  who  the  dit^kins  said  snytliing  a6out  coffins?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  want  %  coffin  7  " 

"  No-o !    I  want  a  cradle — a  trap  to  rock  my  new  baby  Id." 

"And  isn't  your  wife  dead?" 

"  Not  by  a  jugfiill.    Don't  yer  make  cradles  for  sale?" 

"No,  my  friend,  I  am  an  undertaker." 

"  Undertaker  of  what?" 

"  I  make  coffins." 

"  Oh,  Lord,  let  me  ketch  the  feller  that  sent  me  here  1 " 

And  the  grief -stricken  youth  crammed  his  hat  over  hia 
eyes,  ran  his  hands  deep  down  in  the  pockets  of  his  trou- 
flers,  and  pounced  out  on  the  streets  searching  for  veugeaucs 


THE  WIFE'S  APPEAL.— W.  C.  Bennett, 

Oh,  don't  go  in  to-night,  John  1 — 

Now,  husband,  don't  go  in: 
To  spend  our  only  sliilling,  John, 

Would  be  a  cruel  sin. 
There's  not  a  loaf  nt  home,  John, 

There's  not  a  eoiil,  you  know. 
Though  with  hunger  I  am  faint,  John, 

And  cold  comes  diiwn  the  snow — 
Then  don't  go  in  to-nightl 
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When  never  foot  of  yours,  John, 

Was  in  the  ale-house  Bet. 
Ah  1  those  were  happy  times,  John, 

No  quarrels  then  we  knew, 
And  none  were  happier  in  our  hine 

Than  I,  dear  John,  and  you. 

Then  don't  go  in  to-uightl 

Tou  will  not  go,  John — John,  I  mind 

When  we  were  courting,  few 
Had  arm  aa  strong,  or  step  aa  firm. 

Or  clieck  aa  red  aa  you. 
But  drink  has  stolen  your  strength,  John, 

And  paled  your  cheek  to  white; 
Baa  tott«rinff  made  your  once  flrm  tread. 

And  bowed  your  manl^  height. 

You'll  not  go  in  to-night  I 

You'll  not  go  in  !  Think  on  the  day 

That  made  me,  John,  vour  wife  ; 
What  pleasant  talk  we  that  day  had 

Of  all  our  future  life; 
Of  how  your  steady  earnings,  John, 

No  wasting  should  consume. 
But  weekly  some  new  comfort  bring 

To  deck  our  happy  room. 

Then  don't  go  in  to-nightl 

To  see  us,  John,  as  then  we  dressed. 

So  tidy,  dean,  an<l  neat, 
Brought  out  all  eyes  to  follow  us 

As  we  went  down  the  street. 
Ah,  little  thought  our  neighbors  then, 

And  uw  as  little  thought, 
That  ever,  John,  to  ruga  like  these 

By  driuk  we  should  be  brought. 

You  won't  go  in  to-nightl 

And  will  you  go  7     If  not  for  me. 

Yet  for  your  bab>/  8tay ; — 
You  know,  John,  not  a  taste  of  fbod 

Has  passed  my  lips  to-day. 
And  tell  your  fiitbcr.  Utile  one, 

Tis  mine  your  life  hangx  on ! 
Yon  will  not  spend  the  shilling,  John, 

You'll  give  it  him?— Come,  John  I 

Come  home  with  us  to-night. 
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A  YARN.— Mars  E.  Hewitt. 

"Tis  Saturday  night,  and  our  watch  below — 
What  heed  we,  hoys,  how  the  breezes  blow. 
While  our  caim  are  brimmed  with  the  Hparkling  flow! 
Come,  Jtic'k — uncoil,  as  we  pass  the  ktos, 
Aud  Bpin  us  a  yarn  from  memory's  log. 

Jack's  brawny  chest  like  the  broad  sea  heaved, 
While  his  lovinR  lip  to  the  beaker  cleaved ; 
And  he  drew  his  turred  and  well-saved  sleeve 
Across  hiii  mouth,  as  he  drained  the  can. 
And  thus  to  bis  listening  mates  began : 

"When  I  sailed  o  boy,  in  the  schooner  Mik«, 
No  bigi^cr,  I  trow,  thun  a,  marlinspike — 
But  I've  told  ye  the  tale  ere  now,  belike?" 
"  Go  on  1 "  each  voice  re-echo*d, 
And  the  tar  thrice  hemmed,  and  thua  he  said ; 

"  A  stanch-built  craft  a«  the  waves  e'er  bore — 
We  had  loosed  our  sail  for  home  once  moi«. 
Freighted  full  deep  troai  Labrador, 
When  a  cloud  one  night  rose  on  our  lee. 
That  the  heart  of  the  slJiutest  quailed  to  see. 

"  And  voices  wild  with  the  winds  were  blent. 
As  our  bark  her  prow  to  the  watere  bent ; 
And  the  seamen  muttered  their  discontent — 
Muttered  and  nodded  ominously — 
But  the  mate,  right  carelessly  whistled  he. 

" '  Our  bark  may  never  outride  the  gale — 


"Thufl  roake  the  skipper  beside  the  mast. 
While  the  arrowy  sleet  fell  thick  and  fast; 
And  our  bark  drove  onward  before  Ihe  blast 
That  goaded  the  waves,  till  the  angry  main 
Rose  up  and  strove  with  the  hurricane. 

"  Up  spake  the  mate,  and  his  tone  was  gay — 
'  Shall  we  at  this  hour  to  feiir  give  way? 
We  must  labor,  in  sooth,  as  well  uk  prov : 
Out,  shipmates,  itnd  grapple  home  yonder  soil, 
That  flutter? in  ribands  before  thegalel' 
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"Lond  swelled  the  tempest,  ami  ruue  the  shriek — 
'Save,  mive!  we  are  siiikintcl — A  leuk  I  ii  leakl' 
Aad  the  hale  old  xkijiper's  tawny  check 
Was  colli,  us  'twere  iwiilpUired  in  marble  there, 
And  white  ait  the  fuuin,  or  bis  owu  white  hair. 


And  the  wleet  fell  thick  from  the  t-uld,  dim  cloud : 
But  hi^h  over  nil,  in  toiler  of  glee. 
The  voice  of  the  mute  rang  cheerily — 

"'Now,  men,  (br  your  wives'  and  your  sweethearts'  sakesl 

Cheer,  mesHmates,  cheer!— quick  I  man  the  breaks  I 

We'll  jQiin  on  the  leiik  ere  t  lie  skipper  wiikes ; 

And  though  our  jwril  your  lu'iirtj;  appall, 

Ere  duwiis  the  morrow  we'll  laugh  at  the  squall.' 

"  He  railed  at  the  tempest,  he  litnglied  at  its  threats, 
He  plaved  with  his  fiugttrs  like  castanets: 
Yet  think  not  that  he,  in  hia  mirlh  forgela 
That  the  plank  he  i.s  riding  this  hour  at  sea, 
Hay  launch  him  the  next  to  eternity! 

"The  white-haired  skipper  turned  away. 
And  lifte<l  liis  haiidH,  as  it  were  to  prav ; 
But  Iii4  look  spoke  plainly  a«  look  <mild  say, 
Tlie  biMislful  thought  of  the  PhHrlsee— 
'Thank  God,  I'm  not  hardened  as  others  be  1' 

"But  the  morning  diiwned,  and  the  waves  sank  low. 
And  the  winds,  o'erwearied,  forbore  to  blow; 
And  our  bark  lay  there  in  tlio  golden  glow — 
Flashing  she  lay  in  the  bright  smisliine, 
An  \ix-££alhed  hidk  on  the  cold  still  brine. 

"  Well,  shipmates,  my  yarn  is  almost  spun — 
The  t^old  and  the  tempest  their  work  had  done, 
And  I  wa«  the  last,  lone,  living  one. 
Clinging,  benumbed,  to  that  wave-girt  wreck. 
While  the  dead  around  me  bestrewed  the  deck. 

"Yea,  the  dead  were  round  me  everywhere! 

The  skipper  gray,  in  the  smilight  there, 

Still  lifted  his  panilyzed  hands  in  prayer ; 

And  the  mate,  whose  tones  through  the  darkness  leapt, 

In  the  silent  hush  of  the  morning,  slept. 

"  Oh,  bravely  he  perished  who  sought  to  save 
Our  storm-tossed  bark,  from  the  pitiless  wave. 
And  her  crew  from  a  yawniug  and  &thomIeBs  grare. 
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And  prayit^, '  Be  meruifui,  God ! ' 

"  True  to  hirt  trust,  to  bin  Inst  chill  gnsp, 
The  helm  lay  clutiLied  in  his  Bliff,  <-ola  graep — 
You  might  scarcely  in  di»th  undo  the  dasp: 
And  his  crisri,  brown  loi'ks  were  dank  and  thin. 
And  the  iciulee  hung  frum  bis  bearded  chin. 

•  My  timbers  have  weathered,  since,  many  a  gale ; 
And  when  hfe's  tempests  this  hulk  assail, 
And  the  binnacle-lamp  in  my  breast  burns  pale, 
'  Cheer,  measmates,  cheer  I '  to  my  heart  I  say, 
'We  must  labor,  in  aootb,  aa  well  aa  pray.'" 


BUILDING  THE  CHIMNEY. 

"Father  will  have  done  the  great  chimney  to-night, 
won't  he  mother?"  said  little  Tommy  Howard,  as  he  stood 
muting  for  his  father's  break&st  which  he  carried  to  him  at 
his  work  every  morning. 

"  He  Baid  that  he  hoped  that  all  the  seafTolding  would  be 
down  to-nigh(,"  answered  the  mother,  "  and  that'll  be  a  fine 
sight ;  for  1  never  like  the  ending  of  Chose  great  chimneys; 
It  is  BO  risky  for  father  to  be  last  up." 

"  Oh !  then,  but  I'll  go  and  seek  him ;  and  help  'em  to  give 
K  shout  before  he  comes  down,"  said  Tom. 

"  And  then,"  continued  the  mother,  "  if  all  goes  on  right, 
we  are  to  have  a  frolic  to-morrow,  and  go  into  the  country 
and  take  our  dinner,  and  spend  all  the  day  in  the  woods." 

"  Hurrah ! "  cried  Tom  as  he  ran  off  to  his  lather's  place 
of  work,  with  a  can  of  milk  in  one  hand  and  some  bread  in 
the  other.  His  mother  stood  at  the  door  watchiiig  him,  aa 
be  went  merrily  whixtling  down  the  atroct,  tind  she  thought 
of  the  dear  father  he  was  going  to,  and  the  dangerous  work 
he  was  engaged  in ;  and  then  her  heart  sought  its  sure  ref- 
uge, and  she  prayed  to  God  to  protect  and  bless  her  Iroa- 

Tom,  with  a  light  heart,  pursued  his  way  to  his  £ither, 
and  leaving  him  his  breakfast,  went  to  his  own  work,  which 
was  at  some  distance.  In  the  evening,  on  his  way  hom^ 
ke  went  around  to  see  how  his  father  was  getting  on. 
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James  Howard,  the  futher,  and  a  number  of  other  work- 
men, had  been  building  one  of  those  lofty  chimneys  which, 
in  our  maouikcturing  towns,  almost  supply  the  pUce  of  other 
architectural  beauty.  The  chimney  waa  one  of  the  highest 
and  moBt  tapering  that  ever  had  been  erected ;  and  as  Tom 
shaded  his  eyes  from  the  slaoting  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  looked  up  in  search  of  his  fiither,  hie  heart  aaiik  within 
him  at  the  appalling  sight.  The  scaffold  was  almost  down, 
the  men  at  the  bottom  were  removing  the  beams  and  polea. 
Tom's  father  stood  alone  on  the  top. 

He  then  looked  around  to  see  that  everything  was  right, 
and  then,  waving  his  hat  in  the  air,  the  men  below  answered 
faim  with  a  long,  loud  cheer,  little  Tom  shouting  as  loud  as 
any  of  them.  As  their  voices  died  away,  however,  they 
heard  a  different  sound,  ii  cry  of  horror  and  alarm  from 
above.  The  men  looked  around,  and  coiled  upon  the  ground 
lay  the  rope,  which  before  the  scaffolding  was  removed 
should  have  been  fastened  to  the  chimney  for  Tom's  Cither 
to  come  down  by '.  The  scaffolding  had  been  taken  down 
without  remembering  to  take  the  rope  up.  There  was  a 
dead  silence.  They  all  knew  it  was  impossible  to  throw  the 
rope  up  high  enough  to  reach  the  top  of  the  chimney,  or 
even  if  poeuble,  it  would  hardly  be  safe.  They  stood  in  si- 
tent  dismay,  unable  to  give  any  help  or  think  of  any  means 
nf  safety. 

And  Tom's  btber !  He  walked  round  and  round  the  little 
circle,  the  dizzy  height  seeming  more  and  more  fearful,  aud 
the  solid  earth  further  and  further  from  him.  In  the  sud- 
den panic  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  his  senses  &iled  him. 
He  shut  his  eyes;  he  felt  as  if  the  next  moment  he  must  be 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  ground  below. 

The  day  passed  as  industrious  as  usual  with  Tom's  mother 
at  home.  She  waa  always  busily  employed  for  her  husband 
and  children  in  some  way  or  other,  and  to-day  she  had  been 
harder  at  work  than  usual,  getting  ready  for  the  holiday  t»- 
moTTow.  Bhe  had  just  Qnished  her  arrangements,  and  her 
thoDghta  were  silently  thanking  God  for  the  happy  home, 
and  for  all  theee  blessings,  when  Tom  lan  in. 

His  fiwe  was  white  as  ashes,  and  he  could  hardly  get  his 
words  ont ; 
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"Mother!  mother!  he  cannot  get  down!" 

"  Who,  lad— thy  &ther7  "  aeked  the  mother, 

''They  have  foi^otten  to  leave  him  the  rope,"  answei*!, 
Tom,  Btill  scarcely  ahle  to  spealc.  The  mother  etarted  up, 
horror  struck,  and  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  paralyzed,  then 
pressing  her  hand  over  her  face,  Eis  if  to  shut  out  the  terri- 
ble picture,  and  breathing  a.  prayer  to  God  for  help,  she 
niBbed  out  of  the  house. 

When  she  reached  the  place  where  her  buaband  was  at 
work,  a  crowd  had  gathered  round  the  foot  of  the  chimney, 
and  stood  quite  helplera,  gazing  up  with  faces  full  of  sorrow. 

"  He  Bays  he  will  throw  himself  down ! "  said  they. 

"  Thee  munna  do  that,  lad,"  cried  the  wife,  with  a  clear, 
hopeful  voice;  "thee  muuna  do  that — wait  a  bit.  Take  ofl 
thy  stocking,  lad,  and  unravel  it ;  let  down  the  thread  with 
a  bit  of  mortar.    Dost  thou  hear  me,  Jem?" 

The  man  made  a  sign  of  assent ;  for  it  seemed  ae  if  he 
could  not  speak,  and  taking  off  his  stocking,  unraveled  the 
worsted  yarn,  raw  after  row.  The  people  stood  rouud  in 
breathless  silence  and  suspense,  wondering  what  Tom's  mo- 
ther could  be  thinking  of,  and  why  she  sent  him  in  such 
baste  for  the  carpenter's  ball  of  twine. 

"  Let  down  one  end  of  the  thread  with  a  bit  of  stone,  and 
keepfitatholdof  the  other."  cried  she  to  her  husband.  The 
little  thread  came  waving  down  the  tall  chimney,  blown 
hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,  but  it  reached  the  out-stretch- 
ed bands  that  were  awaiting  it.  Tom  held  the  hall  of  twine, 
while  his  mother  tied  one  end  of  it  to  the  thread. 

"  Now,  pull  it  slowly,"  cried  she  to  her  hushniid,  and  she 
gradually  unwound  the  string  until  it  reached  her  husband, 

"  Now,  bold  the  string  fiist,  and  pull  it  up,"  cried  she,  and 
the  string  grew  heavy  and  hard  to  pull,  for  Tom  and  his 
mother  had  fastened  a  thick  rape  to  it.  They  luid  it  gradu- 
ally and  slowly  uncoiling  from  the  ground,  and  the  string 
was  drawn  higher. 

There  was  but  one  coil  left.  It  had  reached  the  top.  "Thank 
God!"  exclaimed  the  wife.  She  hid  her  lace  in  her  hands 
in  silent  prayer,  and  tremblingly  rejoiced. 

The  iron  to  which  it  should  be  &stened  was  there  all  right, 
but  would  her  husband  be  able  to  make  use  of  it?    Would 
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not  the  term'  of  the  past  have  ao  uunerved  him  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  talcing  the  necessary  measures  for  Bafotj? 
Jhe  did  not  know  the  msKic  influence  which  her  few  wards 
exercised  over  him.  She  did  not  know  the  strength  that 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  so  cahu  and  Hteadfuet,  had  given  him 
— as  if  the  little  thread  that  carried  to  him  the  hope  of  life 
•nee  more,  had  conveyed  to  him  some  portion  of  that  fitith 
in  God,  which  nothing  ever  destroyed  or  shook  in  her  pure 
heart  She  did  not  know  ttiat,  aa  she  waited  there,  the 
words  came  over  him : 

"  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul  7  why  art  thon  dis- 
quieted within  me?    Hope  thou  in  God." 

She  lifted  her  heart  to  God  for  hope  and  strength,  but 
toold  do  nothing  more  fbr  her  hushaud,  and  her  heart  turn- 
ed to  God  and  rested  on  him  as  on  a  rock. 

There  wasa  great  shout.  "He'ssafe,  mother, he'ssafe!" 
aled  Tom. 

"Thou  hast  saved  my  life,  my  Mary,"  said  the  husband, 
folding  her  in  his  arms.  "But  what  ailstheef  thou  aeem- 
«Bt  more  sorrowful  than  glad  about  it" 

But  Mary  could  not  speak,  and  if  the  stroi^  arm  of  har 
husband  had  not  held  her  up  she  would  have  fidlen  to  the 
ground — the  sudden  joy,  after  such  fear,  had  overcome  her. 

"Tom,  let  thy  mother  lean  on  thy  shoulder,"  said  his  fii- 
ther, "  and  we  will  take  her  home." 

And  in  their  happy  home  they  poured  forth  thanks  to 
God  for  his  great  goodness,  and  their  happy  life  together 
felt  dearer  and  holier  for  the  peril  it  had  been  in,  and  the 
nearuessof  the  danger  had  brought  them  unto  God.  And 
the  holiday  next  day — was  it  not  indeed  a  thaaksfpving  dayl 


THE  DEMON-SHIP.— Thomas  Boon. 

Twas  off  the  Wash— the  sun  went  down— the  sea  look 

black  and  grim, 
For  stormy  clouds,  with  murky  fleece,  were  muHtering  at  t 

Titauic  shades !  enormous  gloom  I— as  if  the  solid  night 
Of  Erebus  rose  suddenly  to  seize  upon  the  light  t 
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It  was  a  time  for  mariners  to  bear  a  wary  eye, 

With  such  »  dark  conspiracy  between  the  sea  and  sky  1 

Dona  went  my  helm— close  reef'd— the  tack  held  freely  iu 

mv  hand— 
With  Dallaiit  enug — I  pnt  about,  and  scudded  fbr  the  land. 
Loud  hiss'd  the  sea  beneath  her  lee — my  httle  boat  flew  &LSt, 
But  tester  Btill  the  rushing  storm  came  borne  upon  tlie  blast. 
Lord  I  wliat  a  roaring  hurricane  beset  tlie  straining  saill 
What  furious  sieet,  with  leve!  drift,  and  fierce  assaults  of 

hail  I 
What  darksome  caverns  yawned  before  I  what  jagged  steeps 

behind ! 
like  battle-steeds,  with  foamy  manes,  wild  tossing  in  the 

Each  after  each  sank  down  aslern,  exhausted  in  the  chase, 
Bnt  where  it  sank  another  rose  and  galloped  in  its  place ; 
As  black  as  n^ht— they  turned  to  white,  and  cast  against  the 

A  snowy  sheet,  as  if  each  bui^  upturned  a  sailor's  shroud ; — 
Btitl  flew  my  boat;  aks!  alasl  her  course  was  nearly  run  I 
Behold  yon  fatal  billow  rise— ten  billows  heaped  in  one  1 
With  fearful  Bi>eed  the  dreary  mass  came  rolling,  rolling  bat. 
As  if  the  Ecooping  sea  contained  one  only  wave  at  laatT 
Still  on  it  came,  with  horrid  roar,  a  swift  pursuing  grave ; 
It  seemed  as  tliough  some  cloud  hod  turned  its  hugeness  to 

a  wave  1 
Its  briny  sleet  began  to  beat  beforehand  in  mv  fiice — 
I  felt  the  rearwa^  keel  Iwin  to  climb  its  swelling  base  I 
I  saw  its  alpine  hoary  head  impending  over  mine  I 
Another  pulse— and  down  it  rushed — an  avalanche  of  brinel 
Brief  pause  had  I,  on  God  to  cry,  or  think  of  wife  and  home ; 
The  waters  closed— and  when  T  shrieked,  I  shrieked  below 

the  foam  I 
Beyond  that  rush  I  have  no  hint  of  any  after  deed— 
For  I  was  tossing  on  the  waste,  as  senseless  as  a  weed. 


"Where  am  I?  in  the  breathing  world, or  in  the  world  o( 

death?" 

My  eyes  drank   i 

And  was  that  ship  a  real  ship  whose  tackle  seemed  around? 
A  moon  as  if  the  earthly  moon,  was  shining  up  aloft ; 
But  were  tiiose  beams  the  very  beams  that  1  had  seen  so  oft? 
A  face,  that  mocked  the  human  face,  before  me  watched  alone; 
But  were  those  eyes  the  eyes  of  man  that  looked  against 
my  owu? 
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Oh  \  never  may  the  moon  ngain  diiM'loee  me  siich  a  dght 
As  met  mj  Kuze,  when  flrat  I  looked,  on  thdt  accursed  nightt 
I've  Been  a  ttiousatid  horrid  chapee  t>eeqi  at  fierce  extreme§ 
Of  fever;  and  most  frightful  tbiDgs  nave  haunted  in  my 

dreams — 
Hyeuae,  cats,  blood-loving  bata,  and  upea  vith  hateful  etare, 
Pernicious  snakes,  and  sliaggv  bulls — tne  lion,  and  she-bear — 
Strong  enemies,  with  Judas  looks,  of  treachery  and  apite — 
Detested  features,  hardly  dimmed  and  banished  by  the  light ! 
Pale-sheeted  ghosts,  with  gory  locks,  upstarting  from  ttieir 


His  cheek  was  black,  his  brow  was  black,  his  eyes  and  hair 
His  hand  was  black,  and  where  it  touched,  it  left  a  sable 

His  throat  was  black,  his  vest  the  same,  and  when  I  looked 

beneath. 
His  breast  was  black — all,  all  was  black,  except  his  grinning 

teeth. 
His  sooty  crew  were  like  in 
Oh,  horror!  e'en  the  ship  v 

waves! 

"Alas  I"  I  cried, "  for  love  of  truth  and  blessed  mercy's  sake. 
Where  am  17  in  what  dreadful  ship?  upon  what  dreadfiil 

lake? 
What  shape  is  that,  so  very  srim,  and  black  as  any  coal  7 
It  is  Mahound,  the  Evil  One,  and  he  has  gained  my  soul ! 
Oh,  mother  dear  I  my  tender  nurse  !  dear  meadows  that  be- 

My  happy  days,  when  I  was  yet  a  little  sinless  child, — 
My  motner  dear— my  native  Gelds,  I  never  more  shall  see; 
Pm  saiUug  in  the  Devil's  ship,  upon  the  Devil's  sea ! " 

I^nid  latched  that  sable  mariner  and  loudly  in  return 
Hissootycrewsent  forth  a  laugh  t  oat  rang  from  stem  to  stem; 
A  doien  pair  of  grimly  cheeks  were  crum]iied  on  the  nonce. 
As  many  sets  of  grinning  teeth  oime  shining  out  at  once : , 
A  dozen  gloomy  shapiM  at  once  enjoved  the  merry  fit. 
With  shriek  and  yell,  and  oath»<  as  well,  like  demons  of  the  pit. 
They  crowed  their  fill,  and  then  the  chief  made  answer  for 

the  whole : — 
"Our  skins,"  aaid  he,  "are  black  ye  see,  because  we  carry  coni ; 
You'll  find  your  mother  sure  enough,  and  see  your  native 

fields, 
Por  this  here  ship  has  picked  y6u  up— the  Mary  Ann  of 

Shields  1" 
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A  COCKNEY  WAIL. 

The  great  Pacific  journey  I  have  done ; 

In  many  a  town  and  tent  I've  found  a  lodgment. 
I  think  I've  traveled  lo  the  setting  sun. 

And  very  nearly  reached  the  day  of  judgment] 
Like  lAuncelot,  in  the  quest  of  Iloly  Gml, 

From  WeBtcni  Beersheba  to  YanVee  Dan 
I've  been  a  Kei'ker;  yet  I  eadly  tail 

To  find  the  genuine  type  American. 

Where  iB  this  object  of  my  youthful  wonder. 

Who  met  me  in  the  pages  of  Sam  8Iick  ? 
Who  opened  every  sentence  with  "By  thunder  1" 

And  whittled  always  on  a  bit  of  stick? 
The  more  the  crowd  of  friends  around  me  thicken^ 

The  lesB  my  chance  to  meet  him  seemB  to  be ; 
Why  did  he  freely  show  himself  to  Dickens, 

To  Dizen,  Sala,  Trollope— not  to  me  ? 

So  one  accosts  me  with  the  words  :  "  Wall  strangef  (^ 

Greets  me  with  "  festive  cuas,"  or  shouts  "  old  dom" 
Kd  grini  six-shooter  threatens  me  with  danger, 

If  I  don't  quickly  "  Pass  the  butter,  boss." 
I,  too,  have  sat,  like  every  other  fellow, 

In  many  a  railway,  omiiibuB,  street  car; 
No  girl  has  spiked  me  with  a  fierce  umbrella. 

And  said :    You  git,  I  mean  to  sit  right  thar  I " 

Gone  are  the  Yankees  of  my  early  reading! 

Faded  the  Yankee  Land  of  eager  quest  I 
I  meet  with  culture,  courtesy,  good  breeding, 

Art,  letters, — men  and  women  of  the  best 
Oh  1  fellow-Britons,  all  my  hopes  are  undone ; 

Take  counsel  of  a  disappointed  man ; 
Don't  come  out  here,  but  stay  at  home  in  London, 

And  seek  in  book*  the  true  American. 


SHELTER.— WiLLiAH  J.  I 


There's  mony  a  wee  sweet  lily  ss 
There's  mony  a  can    '  - 
The  wind  hae  aA  li 


lie  Hpan 
lies  kilU 


But  He  willgaither  ill  His  nest  weak  buims  like  you  andn 
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The  bending  heather  i'  the  field,  the  primrose  down  the  brae, 
The   hawthorn,  fragrant  i'  the  glen,  and  ilka  milk-white 

He  sifts  the  biting  frost  upon,  and  wings  the  blast  wi'  cold  ; 
But  gently  shields  His  lanunies  a'  within  His  safe,  warm  fold. 

When  hawk,  wi'  dark  wings,  swoopeth  adown  the  simmer 

sky. 
The  mither  ca'a,  and  Mchtened  brood  aaeath  her  wingies 

fly; 
When  shadows,  swooping,  fe'  on  thee — warld  sorrows — tron- 

ble  BttngB — 
Heca'e  for  Umpiu',  helpless  weans  to  run  aneath  His  wingsl 


We  gang  to  find  a  city  where  we  hope  wi'  joy  to  siiw : 
And  our  pilgrim  heads  are  sheltered  aneath  His  feathery 
wing. 

'Mane  mists  we  sometimes  stimble,  and  hunter's  darts  &' 

foat 
The  nicnt  comes  down  upon  us,  and  nae  starlight  cheers  the 

blast  1 
B«t  nae  sparrow  e'er  escapeth  His  watchfh",  kindly  ee ; 
A^d  his  gentle  vingft  come  drooping  down  to  shelter  you 


—that  meek  and  weary 
form? 
Each  burden  that  my  heart  doth  bend.  He  first  the  burden 

Ai\d  Hisguid  hand  will  lead  me  safe  the  last  dark  river  o'er! 


We  dinna  ken  how  soon  may  &'  upon  our  hearts  sae  sair, 
Down  frae  the  gowden  gate  the  cry,  "  Ye  need  nae  journey 

main" 

So  gird  the  loins,  and  brichten  up  the  sword,  and  forward 

We'fl  meet  wi'  mony  trials,  but  it  winna  be  for  lang. 
Andasshepherd  leads  liiH  lammies,  and  ca's  them  a' Dy  name, 
OurFriendwillopen  wide  the  gate,  and  bid  w  a'comehamel 
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A  SCENE   FROM  DOUGLAS.— Bev.  John  Hon. 
CaABACiBRS. — Noj-val,  Glenabxm,  andLord  Jitmdol}A. 

Qlai,    Hia  port  I  love  ;  he's  in  a  proper  mood 
To  chide  the  thunder,  if  at  him  it  ro&red.    [Amde. 
[Aloudi\  Has  Norvol  aeen  the  troops? 

Norv.  The  setting  aim 

With  yellow  radiance  lighten'd  all  the  vaie, 
And  as  the  warriora  moved,  each  polished  helm, 
Corslet,  or  spear,  glanced  hack  his  gilded  beams. 
The  hill  they  climbed,  and  halting  at  its  top, 
Of  more  than  mortal  size,  towering  they  seemed 
A  host  angelic,  clad  in  burning  arms. 

Qien.    Thou  talk'Bt  it  well ;  no  leader  of  our  hoot 
In  sounds  mure  lofty  talks  of  glorious  war. 

Norv.    If  I  should  e'er  acquire  a  leader's  name, 
My  speech  will  be  leas  ardent.    Novelty 
Now  prompts  mv  tongue,  and  youthful  admiration 
Vents  it«elf  free!}' ^  since  no  part  is  mine 
Of  praise  pertaining  to  the  great  in  arms. 

Qlen.    You  wron^  voureelr,  brave  sir;  your  martial  deedc 
Have  ranked  you  witn  the  great.    But  mark  me,  Norval, 
Lord  Raridolpn's  favor  now  esalts  your  youth 
Above  his  veterans  of  famous  service. 
Let  me,  who  know  these  soldiers,  counsel  you. 
Give  them  all  honor ;  seem  not  to  command. 
Else  they  will  hardly  brook  your  late-sprung  power. 
Which  nor  alliance  props  nor  birth  adorns. 

.^orti.    Sir,  I  have  been  accustomed,  all  my  days. 
To  hear  and  ajteak  the  plain  and  simple  truth  ; 
And  though  I  have  l)een  told  that  there  are  men 
Who  borrow  friendship's  tongue  to  speak  their  scam, 
Yet  in  such  laiigua^  I  am  little  skilled; 
Therefore  1  thank  (ilenaWon  for  his  counsel. 
Although  it  sounded  harshly.     Why  remind 
Me  of  my  birth  obncure?     Why  slur  my  power 
With  such  contemptuous  terms? 

Qtm.  1  did  not  mean 

To  gall  your  pride,  which  now  I  see  is  great. 

Norv.    M/ pride! 

Qlen.  Suppress  it,  as  you  wish  to  prosper; 

Your  pride's  excessive.     Yet,  for  Kandolph  s  ssJce, 
I  will  not  leave  vou  to  its  rash  dirci-tioti. 
If  thus  you  swell,  and  frown  at  high-born  men, 
Will  high-bom  men  endure  a  shepherd's  scorn? 

Norv.    A  shepherd's  scorn ! 

Gltn.  Why  yes,  if  yoD  presnme 

To  bend  on  soldiers  tbor«  disdainml  eyea 
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Asif  you  took  the  measure  of  their  minils, 
And  aaid  in  secret,  You're  no  match  for  roe. 
What  will  become  of  yoit? 

Non.    Hikit  tlioa  no  feure  fur  thy  preaomptuoUB  Belff 

Oien,    U;iJ  doet  thou  threaten  me  7 

Norv.  Di'dat  thou  uot  hear? 

Glen.    Unwillingly  I  did;  a  nobler  foe 
Had  not  been  questioned  thus;  but  suoh  as  thou — 

Korv.    Whom  doHt  thou  think  me  7 

Olea.  Nerval, 

Norv.  So  I  am; 

And  who  is  Norval  in  GlenaWon's  eyes? 

Glen.    A  jwasarit'it  son,  a  wandering  beggar  boy ; 
At  beet  no  more,  even  if  he  speak  the  truth. 

Norv.    False  as  thou  art,  dost  thou  suspect  my  truth? 

Glen.    TliytruthI  thou'rt  all  a  lie ;  and  basely  falsa 
Is  the  vain-elorions  tule  thou  told'st  to  Raudolpn. 

Norv.    If  1  were  chained,  unarmed,  or  bedrid  old, 
Perhaps  1  should  revile ;  but,  as  1  am, 
I  have  no  ton^ie  to  rail.    The  humble  Norval 
Is  of  a  race  who  strive  not  but  with  deeds. 
Did  I  not  fear  to  frei'iw  thy  shallow  valor, 
And  make  thee  sink  too  soon  beneath  my  sword, 
I'd  teli  thee — what  thou  jirl.     I  know  thee  well. 

Glen.    iJost  thou  not  know  Glenal von— born  to  command 
JTen  thousand  slaves  like  thee? 

Norv.  Villaiflj  no  morel 

Draw,  and  defend  thy  life.    I  did  design 
To  have  defied  thee  in  another  cause; 
But  heaven  accelerates  ils  vengeance  on  thee. 
Kow  for  my  own  and  Laily  Randolph's  wrongs  I 
EnUr  LoED  Ranikilph. 

Lord  R.    Hold !  I  command  you  both  1  the  man  that  stin 
Makes  me  his  foe. 

Norv.    Another  voice  than  thine 
That  threat  had  vainly  sounded,  noble  Randolph. 

Glen.     Hear  him,  my  lord ;  ha's  wondrous  condescendingt 
Mark  the  humility  of  shepherd  Norval  1 

Norv.    Now  you  may  scoff  in  safety. 

Lord  R.  Speak  not  thus, 

Taunting  each  other,  but  unfold  to  me 
The  cause  of  quarrel ;  then  I  judge  betwixt  you. 

Norv.    Nay,  my  gimd  lord,  though  I  revere  you  much, 
My  cause  I  plead  not,  nor  demand  yonr  judgment. 
I  blush  to  Hpeiik  ;  and  will  not,  cannot  speak 
The  opprobrious  words  that  I  from  him  nave  bom«. 
To  the  liege  lord  of  my  dear  native  land 
I  owe  a  subject's  homiige ;  but  even  him 
And  his  high  arbitratiou  I'd  reject  1 
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Within  my  bosom  reigns  another  lord — 

Honor '.  sole  yidee  una  umpire  of  itself. 

If  my  free  speech  offend  vou,  noble  Randolph, 

Revoke  your  favors,  and  let  Nerval  go 

Hence  as  be  came ;  alone — but  not  aisbonored  I 

Lord  R.    Tbus  far  I'li  mediate  with  impartial  Toic* ; 
The  ancient  foe  of  Caledonia's  land 
Now  waves  his  banner  o'er  her  frighted  fields; 
Suspend  your  purpose  till  your  country's  arms 
Repel  the  bola  invader;  then  decide 
The  private  quarrel. 

Olen.  I  agree  to  this. 

Non.    And  I. 

Glen.  Nerval, 

Let  not  our  variance  mar  the  social  hour, 
Nor  wrong  the  bospitHlity  of  Randolph. 
Nor  frowning  anger,  nor  yet  wrinkled  hate, 
Shall  stain  my  countenance.    Smooth  thou  thy  brow ; 
Mor  let  our  strife  disturb  the  gentle  dame. 

Non>.    Think  not  so  lightly,  sir,  of  my  resentment ; 
When  we  contend  again  our  strife  is  mortal. 


MY  FIRST  POLmCAL  8PEECH.»-Mai 

I  had  for  some  time  entertained  a  strong  conviction  that 
nature  designed  me  for  un  orutor.  I  was  assured  that  I  pos* 
sessed  the  gift  of  eloquence  which  enables  great  speakers  to 
sway  the  passions  of  the  mullitude,  and  I  felt  that  I  needed 
but  the  opportunity  to  reveal  this  fact  to  the  world.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  beginning  of  the  political  campaign,  I  sent 
my  name  to  one  of  the  exei-utive  committees  of  the  Btate, 
in  Wilmington,  with  the  reqiieKt  that  it  might  be  written 
down  with  the  names  of  the  Hfieakers  who  would  be  called 
upoD  whenever  important  meuiinga  v.ere  held.  I  waited 
impatiently  all  through  the  cumpai;xii  for  a  summons  to  ap- 
pear and  electrify  the  people.  It  diil  not  come,  and  I  was 
almost  in  despair.  But  on  the  fliiy  before  the  election  I  re- 
ceived from  the  cliairtnan  a  brief  note,  saying  that  I  had 
been  announced  to  spoiik  at  Duver  that  evening  before  a 
great  mass  meeting,  and  requesting  me  to  take  the  early 
afternoon  train,  so  that  I  mignl  report  to  the  local  chairman 
in  Dover  before  niglitf.ill.  The  pleasure  with  which  this 
Humraons  was  received  was  in  some  measure  marred  by  the 
&ct  that  I  hod  not  a  xpeecb  ready,  and  the  time  was  so  bhort 
that  elaborate  prejniralion  was  impotaible.  But  1  deter- 
mined to  throw  into  some  sort  of  shape  the  ideas  and  argu- 
mente  which  would  reaili ly  orci i r  tollie  niiiid  of  amanfamil- 
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KUHBER    ELKVEM.  OT 

lar  with  the  ordinary  political  questionfl  of  tbe  de,y  and  with 
the  merits  of  tho  candidates,  and  to  trust  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  occBHJon  for  the  power  to  present  them  forcibly  and 
eloquently. 

Ctf  course  it  was  plain  that  anythiog  like  an  attempt  at 
HSureeoiisneHs  in  surh  a  fipeech  would  be  foolish,  eo  I  con- 
cluded to  Bpeak  pkinly  and  directly  to  the  point,  and  to  en- 
liven my  argument  with  Home  amuHinK  campaign  storicH.  In 
order  to  fix  my  points  firmly  in  my  mind  and  to  ensure  their 
presentation  in  their  proper  order,  they  were  numbered  and 
(Mmmitted  to  memoi?,  each  argument  and  its  accompanying 
anecdote  being  associated  with  a  particular  arithmetical  &g- 
ure.  The  synopsis,  if  it  may  be  called  by  that  name,  pre- 
sented an  app«irance  something  like  the  following,  except- 
ing  that  it  contained  a  specification  of  the  poinUi  of  tW 
Speech  which  need  not  be  reproduced  here : 
The  Speech. 

1.  Eiardimn,  eandading  wiXh  ScoU't  famout  Una,  "  Breathe* 
there  a  man  with  toiil  lo  diad,"  dr. 

%  ArgumenU,  iydroduting  a  Tutrmtive  of  the  fada  in  Ike  (xue  o} 
BbfcJitwi,  whoica»  locked  oat  tyion  the  roof  of  hi»  house  ail  night. 
{See  particidart  farther  on.)  The  desimt  of  the  ttury  it  to  jfire  a 
rtrijhny  picture  of  Ow  numn/r  in  ichkh  the  oppoailUm  parly  itill 
be  left  out  in  theaMbylhe  election.  [Make  thie  ttrong,and  pauM 
for  chen*.) 

3,  Argumer^,  followed  l^  the  ilory  of  the  Kiekapoo  Indian  viio 
(ow  a  locomotive  approaching  upon  Oie  pliiiiit,  and  thinking  It  wot 
a  tuperior  breed  of  buffalo,  tMrrmined  to  capture  it,  to  Uial  lie 
Eotdd  lake  thefiru  prize  at  the  Kiekaitoo  agricmuraljair.  He  tied 
hta  lamo  lo  hit  u-aiet  and  threw  lite  other  end  oar  the  tmoke-elack. 
Tht  loeomotive  did  not  slop ;  but  wlien  Uie  engineer  arrived  <it  Uie 
next  tbj^on,  he  weid  oul  and  ciit  tlie  etring  by  v:liich  a  small  bit  t^ 
copper-colored  meat  vat  tied  to  hit  tmoke-sUKk.  Thi»  is  lo  illut- 
trite  IhefoUu  of  the  attempt  of  eontermtitm  lo  clieek  the  onirard 
career  iff  pure  and  eidiglitened  Itberalitm  toward  pejfni  eicUiza- 
iion,  etc.,  etc. 

4.  Armi7aentt,and  titeri  iJie  anecilole  of  Hiat  Dutchman  in  Berks 
county.  Pa.,  who  on  tlie  IWft  of  OctiAier,  1860,  vxis  ohsenvd  to  go 
out  into  hit  yard  andraine  the  American  fiag ;  then  he  ifol  hit  gun 
and  fired  a  talute  levetttcen  or  eighteen  limes,  after  wbieh  he  eon- 
tumid  six  packs  of  Are-erackers  anil  gave  three  cheers  for  til f  Union. 
He  enjoyed  himteff  in  tliis  manner  nearly  all  day,iehile  hit  neigh- 
bors gallicred  around  outtide  a:id  placed  their  elbows  upon  the 
fence,  watching  him  and  u'ondering  i^hat  on  earth  lie  tneant,  A 
peddler  who  came  along  slopped  and  had  an  inUmiew  Kith  htm. 
To  hit  suTprite,  he  found  that  the.  German  agrietdturitt  tmi  eelebrat- 
mg  the  Fourth  <^  July,  ly59.  Hedid  not  know  that  it  wastiny  later 
in  tht  oentary./or  he  had  been  keeping  hix  Hme  on  a  notched  slick; 
and  hamng  been  tick  a  great  deal,  he  had  gotten  the  thing  in  a 
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dreadful  tangU.  Whi-a  he  learned  that  lie  was  teven  Fourtkt  W 
arreart,  he  wot  ilepreemd;  hiU  he  teiit  out  mid  bovghta  boxoffirr- 
eracten  and  a  barrel  of  gjiii-po>EdiT,  and  l/ieiit  a  week  catching  up. 

( Tell  Ihii  vivacMwd;/,  and  make  lite  pobd  that  none  but  a  mem- 
ber of  the  other  party  could  forget  the  glorioiig  atinii'eriari/  of  our 
eountro'* birih,  and  wy  Hixxi  tlie  ivhole  party  uiU  liavc  la  do  up  a 
lot  of  back  patriotism  some  day,  if  il  denrei  to  ailch  up  with  the 
people  whose  devotion  to  the  country  is  encouraged  and  kept  active 
iy  our  gide.) 

~.  Arguinenit,  supplemented  with  the  narratit'e  of  a  confiding 


the  fan  of  putting  it  oiit.  The  fire  burned  fiirloutly,  but  Uie  e^ 
linguisher  gare  only  two  or  three  imbecile  tqa  iris  and  then  coUapied, 
atul  in  l\ro  hours  his  residence  was  in  aslies.  Go  on  to  say  thai 
our  enemie*  have  aj^ied  the  torch  of  anarchy  to  tlie  edifice  ^  this  - 
government,  but  that  iliere  is  an  ejlingtiltlier  nh  ich  iciil  not  only 
KOI  eoUapse,  but  viU  suiidue  IheJIamts  and  qytntch  the  incendiary 
organizati'm,  and  Uud  e^lnguisher  is  our  party.  (Allow  time  for 
applause  here.) 

6.  Arguments,  introducing  ilie  story  of  the  Suf»ex  coun^farmer 
Trfio  wot  discouraged  because  his  vife  was  perfidious.  B^ore  he 
married  tlie  vow^  over  and  over  again  that  she  could  chop 
■cords  of  wood  a  day,  but  after  the  cremony  the  farmer  found 
■eat  demved.  The  treachervut  yeoman  could  not  chop  more 
than  two  cords  and  a  half,  and  so  the  dream  of  the  husband  vtat 
dissiprOed,  and  he  demanded  a  rfiiwrM  as  llie  only  balm  for  the 
wounds  imieh  lacerated  his  heart.  Let  this  leree  to  illustrate  the 
point  that  our  poliiicai  enemies  have  deceit^  ut  with  promises  to 
reduce  the  debt,  to  institute  reforms,  etc.,  etc.,  Tione  of  ichich  they 
have  kept,  aiid  now  we  must  have  tlie  goananent  separated  from 
them  bg  such  a  dicorce  as  will  be  decreed  to-morrow,  etc.,  etc. 


E" 


7.  Peroration,  working  in  if  posssible  the  story  of  Commodore 
Snidder's  dog,  ^ehich,  while  out  with  its  master  one  day,  pointed  at 
some  partridges.  The  commodore  img  oboiit  to  fire,  but  he  sud- 
denly '■ecai'ea  orders  la  go  off  on  a  three  years'  cruise,  so  he  drop- 
ped Au  gun,  left  the  dog  standing  there  und  vmt  right  lo  sea, 
When  he  returned,  three  years  later,  lie  went  back  to  the  field,  and 
there  was  his  gun,  there  was  the  skeleton  qf  the  dog  still  standing 
and  pointing  just  as  he  had  lift  il,  and  a  hole  farther  on  were  the 
thietons  qf  the  partridges.  Show  how  our  adversaries  in  tlteir  re- 
lation to  the  negro  qiwstion,  resemble  lliat  dog.  We  came  awr^ 
years  ago  and  left  them  pointing  at  the  negro  question,  and  we 
come  bark  now  to  find  that  they  are  at  it  yet.  Work  this  in  eare- 
fuUy,  and  conclude  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eicile  frantic  applause. 

It  waa  not  much  of  a  speech,  I  know,  f^ama  of  the  argn- 
ments  were  weak,  an<l  tieveml  of  the  stories  Eiiled  to  fit  into 
their  places  comfortably.  But  mass  meetings  do  not  criti- 
ciae  cloBely,  and  I  was  perauaded  I  should  make  a  good  im* 
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lireeeion,  provoking  laughter  and  perhaps  exciting  entbusi- 
asm.  The  only  time  that  could  be  procured  for  study  of  the 
speech  was  that  Mnsuuied  by  Iho  journey.  So  when  the 
train  started  I  took  my  aotea  from  my  pocket  and  learned 
them  by  heart.  Then  came  the  task  of  tnliirgiDg  them,  in 
my  mind,  into  a  HiTech,  This  was  accomplished  satisfac- 
torily. I  suppose  tliat  speech  viaa  rejteuted  at  least  ten  times 
between  New  Castle  and  Dover  until  at  last  I  had  it  at  my 
toneue's  end.  In  the  i^Lra  the  seat  next  to  mine  was  occu~ 
pied  by  a  colored  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  be  a  little  ner- 
vous when  he  perceived  that  I  was  muttering  something 
continually ;  and  he  was  actually  alarmed  once  or  twice 
when  in  exciting  passages  I  would  forget  myself  and  gestica- 
late  violently  in  his  direction.  FinalTy,  when  I  came  to  the 
conclu^on  and  was  repeating  to  myself  the  exhortation, 
"Strike  for  your  altars  and  your  flres,"  etc.,  etc.,  I  empha- 
sized the  language  by  striking  fiercely  at  the  floor  with  the 
feriUe  of  my  umbrella.  It  hit  something  soft.  I  think  it 
was  the  com  of  my^^ijlorcd  friend,  for  he  leaped  up  hurriedly, 
and  ejaculating  "Gosh!"  went  up  and  stwd  by  the  water- 
cooler  during  the  rest  of  tlie  journey,  looking  at  me  as  if  he 
thought  it  was  dangerous  for  such  a  maniac  to  be  at  large. 

When  the  tmin  arrived  at  Dover,  I  was  gmliGed  to  find 
the  chairman  of  the  local  committee  and  eighteen  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens waiting  for  me  with  (arriages  and  a  brass  band. 
As  I  stepped  from  the  car  the  band  played  "See,  the  Con- 
quering Hero  cornea  ! "  I  marched  mto  the  waitina-room 
of  the  depot,  followed  by  the  committee  and  the  band.  The 
chairman  and  his  friends  formed  a  semi-circle  and  stared  at 
me.  I  learned  afterward  that  they  had  received  information 
from  Wilmington  that  I  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
orators  in  the  State.  It  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  that 
they  regarded  me  already  with  enthusiastic  admiration;  and 
my  heart  sank  a  tittle  as  I  reflected  upon  the  possibility  of 

Then  the  music  ceased,  and  the  ch,tirman  proposed  "three 
cheen  for  our  eloquent  visitor."  The  devoted  beings  around 
him  cheered  lustily.  The  chairman  thereupon  came  forward 
and  welcomed  me  in  the  following  terms: 

"  My  dear  sir,  it  is  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  that  I  have 
— may  I  say  the  exalted  honor? — of  welcoming  you  to  the 
dty  of  Dover,  You  come,  sir,  at  a  moment  when  the  heart 
of  every  true  patriot  beats  high  with  tiope  for  a  glorious 
triumph  over  the  enemies  of  our  cherished  institutions ;  yon 
come,  sir,  at  a  time  when  our  great  party,  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  American  principles  and  the  guardian  of  our 
liberties,  bends  to  grapple  with  the  deadly  foe  of  our  country, 
at  a  time,  sir,  when  the  American  eagle— proud  bird,  whicli 
soars,  as  we  would,  to  the  sun — screams  forth  its  defiance  of 
treason,  and  when  tb«  banner  of  the  tne,  the  glorious  am- 
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blem  of  our  nationality,  waves  U8  onward  to  victory;  yoo 
come,  sir,  to  animate  witti  your  eloquent'e  the  liearta  of  our 
fellow-citizene ;  to  inspire  with  your  glowing  langua^  the 
bouIb  of  those  who  ubrink  from  uetlbriniiig  their  duty  in  thin 
contest  J  to  depict  in  words  of  burning,  scathing  power  the 
ebame,  the  dii^race,  the  irretrievable  ruin,  which  will  befall 
our  land  if  its  enemies  are  victorious,  and  to  hold  up  those 
enemies,  as  you  well  know  liow,  to  the  scorn  and  contempt 
of  all  honest  men.  We  give  you  a  hearty  welcome,  then, 
and  assure  you  that  Dover  will  rewjond  nobly  to  your  appeal, 
giving  to-morrow  such  a  vote  lor  justioe,  truth,  and  the 
rijghts  of  man  that  the  conservative  wolf  will  shrink  back  in 
dismay  to  his  lair.  Welcome,  sir,  thrice  welcome,  t»  our  city  I " 
I  stood  looking  at  this  man  throughout  his  speech  with  a 
conviction,  constantly  growing  stronger,  that  I  should  be 
obliged  to  reply  to  him  at  some  length.  The  contemplation, 
of  such  a  thine,  I  need  hardly  say,  fille<l  me  with  horror.  I 
had  never  made  a  spee'^h  of  the  kind  tliat  would  be  required 
in  my  life,  and  I  felt  positively  certain  thai  I  could  not  ac- 
complish the  tusk  now,  I  had  half  a  iflind  to  hurl  at  the 
heads  of  this  chairman  and  his  attendant  fiends  the  entire 
oratioa  prepared  for  the  evening  j  but  that  seemed  so  dread- 
fully inappropriate  that  the  idea  was  abandoned.  And  be- 
sides, what  would  I  say  at  the  mass  meeting?  The  comfort 
of  the  situation  was  not,  by  any  mean^.  improved  by  the  &ct 
that  these  persons  entertainea  the  belief  that  I  wua  an  ex- 

eerienced  speaker  who  would  probably  throw  off  a  dozen 
rilliant  things  in  oh  many  sentences.  It  whb  exceedingly 
embarrassing;  and  when  the  chairman  concluded  his  re- 
marks, the  cold  perspiration  stood  upon  my  forehead  and 
my  knees  trembled. 

Happily,  the  leader  of  the  band  desired  to  make  himself 
conspicuous,  so  he  embraced  tlie  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
pause  to  give  ua  sonic  startling  variations  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

As  we  stood  there  listening  to  the  music,  I  observed  that 
the  energetic  gentleman  who  played  upon  the  drum  and  cym- 
bals was  looking  at  me  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  scornful 
smile.  He  had  a  peculiarly  cold  eye,  aud  as  he  fixed  it  ti|>on 
me  I  felt  that  the  frigid  optic  pierced  Ibrough  and  throi^h 
my  assumption  of  eaxe  and  perceived  what  a  miserable  sham 
it  was  for  me  to  stand  there  pretending  to  be  an  orator.    1 

auailed  before  that  eye.  Its  gUnce  buuiiliated  me ;  and  I 
id  not  feel  more  pleasantly  when,  as  the  band  daished  into 
the  final  quavers  which  bring  op  sufKestions  of  "the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  I  saw  the  Bcoru  which 
erst  flashed  from  that  eye  change  to  a  look  of  wild  exulta- 
tion. The  cymbal  man  knew  that  my  h.jur  had  come.  He 
gave  a  fliinl  clash  with  his  brasses  ana  paused.  I  had  to  be- 
gin.   Bowing  to  the  chairman,  I  said. 
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■  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow-citiaenH,  there  are  times — times 
•  —there  nrelimca,  fellow-citizenB,  when— times  when^when 
the  heart — there  are  times,  I  eay,  Mr.  CLairnmii  and  fellow- 
citizens,  when  the  heart — the  iienrt  of — of--"  It  wouldn't 
do.    I  stuck  fitst,  and  could  not  get  out  another  word. 

The  cold-eyed  man  seemed  ready  to  play  triiuiiphal  strains 
npon  his  driim  and  to  sma^h  out  a  pffian  upon  liLi  rymhala. 
In  the  frenzy  and  desperation  of  the  jiioment^  I  determined 
to  take  the  poetry  from  my  exordium  and  to  jam  it  into  the 
present  speech,  whether  it  was  appropriate  or  not.  I  be- 
gan R«aiu : 

"  There  are  times,  I  soy,  feUow-citizens  and  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  heart  inquires  if  there  breathes  a  man  with  soul 
so  db:id,  who  never  to  himself  hath  said, '  This  is  my  own, 
my  native  land ' — whose  heart  has  ne'er  within  him  bunied 
as  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned  from  wanderings  on  a 
foreign  shore?  If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  himwelll" 
(Hero  I  pointed  to  the  street,  and  one  of  tlie  omniittee, 
who  seemed  not  to  comprehend  the  thing  exactly,  rushed 
to  the  window  and  looked  out,  aH  if  he  intended  to  call  a 
policeman  to  arrest  the  wretch  referred  to.)  "  For  him  no 
minstrel  rapturesBweil."  (Here  the  lender  ofthe  band  bowed, 
as  if  he  liad  a  vague  idea  that  this  was  a  comiiliment  in- 
geniously worked  int«  the  speech  for  his  benefit;  but  the 
cold-eyed  man  had  a  sneerinu  smile  which  seemed  to  say, 
"  It  won't  do,  my  man,  it  won't  do.  I  can't  be  bought  off  in 
that  manner.")  "High  though  his  titles,  proud  hiw  name, 
boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim;  de.'ipite  these  titles, 
power  and  pelf,  the  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self,  living, 
shall  forfeit  fair  renown,  and  doubly  dying  sh:ill  go  down  to 
the  vile  dust  &om  whence  be  sprung,  unwept,  uiihonured 
and  nnsimK." 

J  stopped.  There  wim  embarraeaiuK  silence  for  a  moment, 
as  if  everybody  thought  I  had  something  more  to  say.  But 
I  put  on  my  hat  and  shouldered  my  umbrclliL  to  assure  them 
that  the  aoair  was  ended.  Then  it  began  to  be  apparent 
that  the  company  &iled  to  grasp  the  purpose  of  my  remarks. 
One  man  evidently  thought  I  was  complaining  of  something 
that  happened  to  me  while  I  was  upon  the  train,  for  he  took 
me  aside  and  asked  me  in  a  confidential  whispenf  it  wouldn't 
be  better  for  him  to  see  llie  conductor  about  it. 

Another  man  inquired  if  the  governor  was  the  man  re- 

I  Hiid,  "  No ;  the  remarks  were  of  a  poetical  nature ;  they 
were  quoted." 
The  man  seemed  surprised,  and  asked  where  I  got  them 

"  From  Marmion." 

He  considered  a  moment.and  then  said,"  Don't  knowliim. 
Philadelphia  man,  I  reckon  7" 
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Tlie  ocmsion  was  too  Bad  for  words.  I  took  the  chairman's 
rnrm  ami  we  marched  out  to  the  carriages,  the  cold-eyed  man 
thumping  hisdrumaHifhiareeliiifi;  of  aiiiniosity  for  me  would 
kill  him  if  it  did  not  Snd  vigorftus  expression  of  that  kind. 

We  entered  tlie  carriages  and  formed  a  procession,  the 
band,  on  foot,  leading  the  waj[  and  plaring  "  Hail  to  the 
Chief."  I  rode  with  the  chairman,  who  inaittted  that  I 
ihould  carry  the  American  Qua  in  my  hand.  Ab  we  piused 
np  the  street  the  crowd  cheerea  us  vehemently  several  times, 
and  the  chairman  Baid  he  thought  it  would  be  better  if  I 
vould  rise  o<'casional1y  and  bow  in  response.  I  did  so,  re- 
marking, at  the  lust,  that  it  vas,  rather  sin^lar  such  a  recep- 
tion should  bo  given  to  a  complete  stranger. 

The  chairmao  said  he  had  been  thinking  of  that,  and  it 
had  occurred  to  bim  just  at  that  moment  that  perhaps  tlie 
populace  had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  parade. 

You  see,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  circus  in  town,  and  I  am 
a  little  bit  afraid  the  people  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
this  is  the  showman's  proceaaion,  and  that  you  are  the 
Aerial  King.  That  monarch  is  a  man  of  about  your  build, 
and  be  wears  whiskers." 

The  Aerial  King  achieved  distinction  and  a  throne  by 
leaping  into  tlie  air  and  turning  two  backward  somersBulte 
before  alighting,  and  also  by  standing  poised  upon  one  toe 
on  a  wire  while  he  balanced  a  pole  upon  his  nose.  I  had  no 
desire  to  share  the  sceptre  with  that  man,  or  to  rob  bim  of 
any  of  his  renown,  bo  I  furled  the  flag  of  my  beloved  couptry, 
pulled  my  hat  over  my  eyes  and  refused  to  bow  again. 

It  was  supper-time  when  we  reached  the  hotel,  and  ae 
Boon  as  we  entered,  the  chairman  invited  us  into  one  of  the 
parlors,  where  an  elaborate  repast  hod  been  prepared  for 
the  whole  party.  Wo  went  into  the  room,  keeping  step  with 
a  march  playea  by  the  band,  which  was  placed  in  the  corner. 
When  Hunper  was  over,  it  was  with  dismay  that  I  saw  the 
irrepreBsible  chairman  rise  and  propose  a  toaat,  to  which  he 
called  upon  one  of  the  company  to  respond.  I  knew  my 
torn  vould  come  presently,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  choice 
between  the  sacrifice  of  my  great  speech  to  this  paltry  oc- 
casion and  utter  ruin  and  di^^race.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
the  chairman  must  have  frues.sed  that  I  oad  but  one  speech, 
and  that  he  had  determined  to  fon-e  me  to  deliver  it  prema- 
turely, so  that  I  might  be  overwhelmed  with  mortification 
at  the  nuisa  meeting.  But  I  made  up  my  mind  to  cling  des- 
perately to  the  solitary  oration,  no  matter  how  much  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  to  deprive  me  of  it.  So  I  resolved 
that  if  the  chairman  called  upon  me  I  would  tell  my  num- 
ber two  story,  giving  the  ar^ments,  and  omitting  all  of  it 
from  my  H[>eet-h  in  the  evening. 

He  did  call.  When  two  or  three  men  had  spoken,  the 
chamnaD  ofiered  the  toast, "  The  orator  of  the  evening,"  and 
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It  froB  received  with  applause.  The  chairman  said  .'"It  is 
with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  offer  this  aentiment.  It  giVM 
to  my  eloquent  young  friend  an  opportunity  which  could 
not  be  obtained  amid  the  emharrasBoients  of  the  depot  to 
offer,  without  reetraint,  BU(;h  an  exhibition  of  hie  powers  aa 
would  prove  to  the  company  that  the  art  whirn  enabled 
Webster  and  Clay  to  win  the  admiration  of  an  entraciced 
world  was  not  lost— that  it  found  a  mauter  interpreter  in  the 
gentleman  who  site  before  me." 

This  was  severe.  The  cold-eyed  child  of  the  Musee  sit- 
tinfcwith  the  band  looked  aeif  he  felt  really  and  thorot^;hly 
glad  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  bis  soul  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life. 

I  rose,  and  ssid :  "  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  too 
much  fatieued  to  make  a  speech,  and  I  wii^h  to  save  my  voice 
for  to-night ;  so  I  will  tell  you  a  storv  of  a  man  I  used  to 
know  whose  name  was  Hotchkiss.  lie  lived  up  at  New  Cas- 
tle, and  one  night  he  thought  he  would  have  a  little  inno- 
cent fun  scaring  his  wife  by  dropping  a  loose  brick  or  two 
down  the  chimney  into  the  firepince  in  her  room.  Bo  he 
slipped  softly  out  of  bed ;  and  dressed  in  his  night-shirt,  he 
Mole  up  stairs  and  crept  out  upon  the  roof.  Mr.  Hotchkiss 
dropped  nineteen  bricks  down  that  chimney,  Mr.  Cliairman 
and  gentlemen,  each  one  with  an  empliatic  slam,  but  his 
wife  didn't  scream  once." 

Everybody  seemed  to  think  this  was  the  end  of  the  story ; 
BO  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  although  I  bad  not  reacheil 
the  humorous  part  or  the  real  point  of  the  anecdote,  whii-h 
describes  how  Hot<;hkiss  gave  it  up  and  tried  to  go  down 
stairs,  but  wss  surprised  to  And  that  Mrs.  Hotchkiss,  who 
had  been  watching  all  the  time,  had  retreated,  fastening  the 
trap-door,  so  that  be  s)ient  the  next  four  hours  upon  the 
comb  of  the  roof  with  his  traiUng  garments  of  the  night  flut- 
'  l«ring  in  the  evening  breeze.  But  they  all  latighed  and  be- 
gan to  talk  ;  and  the  leader  of  the  band,  considsring  that 
his  turn  must  have  come,  struck  out  into  "  Hail  Columbia," 
while  the  man  with  the  cymbals  seemed  animated  with 
fiendish  glee. 

I  tried  to  explain  to  the  chairman  that  it  was  all  wrong, 
that  the  aSair  wiis  terribly  mixed. 

He  said  he  thought  himitelf  that  it  seemed  so  somehow, 
and  he  offered  to  explain  the  matter  to  the  company  and  to 
give  me  a  chance  to  letl  the  storv  over  agnin  properly. 

I  intimated,  gloomily,  that  if  ne  undertook  such  a  thing 
I  would  blow  out  his  brains  with  the  very  first  horse-pistol 
I  could  lay  my  hands  upon. 

He  said  perhaps,  then,  it  would  be  belter  not  to  do  so. 

The  proceedings  at  the  mnss  meeting  were  t"  '--  ■-    -• 
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papers,  fearing  the  office  might  be  closed  when  the  meeting 

Hd)o  limed ; 

"  Dover, ,  18 — :  A  tremendous  maae  meeting  was 

held  here  to-night.    The  utmost  eiilhiuiaBm  was  diBpTayed 

by  the  crowd.  Effective  Bpcechea  were  made  by  eeveraJ 
prominent  ^iitlemen,  among  them  the  eloquent  young  ora- 
tor Mr.  Max  Adeler,  whose  spirited  remarks,  interepersed 
with  sparkling  anecdote,  provoked  uproarious  applause. 
Dover  IB  good  for  five  hundred  majority,  and  perhaps  a 
thousand. 


placed  upon  the  baltoiiy,  whiL'h  was  but  a  few  feet  ubove  the 
pavement,  and  there  was  also  a  number  of  persons  connected 
with  the  various  political  clubs  of  the  town.  I  felt  somtt- 
what  nervous ;  but  I  was  tolerably  certain  I  could  speak  my 
piece  acceptably,  even  with  the  poetry  torn  out  of  the  in- 
troduction and  the  numher  two  story  sacrificed.  I  took  a 
seat  upon  the  porch  and  waited  while  the  band  played  a 
Spirited  air  or  two.  It  grieved  me  to  perceive  that  the  band 
stood  directly  in  front  of  us  upon  the  pavement,  the  cold' 
eyed  drummer  occupying  a  ivorable  position  for  staring 
at  me. 

The  chairman  began  with  a  short  speech  in  which  he 
went  over  almost  precisely  the  ground  covered  by  my  intro- 
duction; and  OB  that  portion  of  my  oration  was  atread}^  re- 
duced to  a  fra^ent  by  the  use  of  the  verses,  I  quietly 
resolved  to  begin,  when  my  turn  came,  with  point  number 

The  chairman  introduced  to  the  crowd  Mr.  Keyser,  who 
was  received  with  cheers.  He  was  a  ready  speaker,  and  he 
began,  to  my  deep  regret,  by  telling  in  capital  style  my  story 
number  three,  aRer  which  he  used  up  some  of  my  number 
mx  arguments,  and  concluded  with  tne  remark  that  it  was  - 
— it  his  purpose  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  meeting  for 
"      '"        '  ■■  ■■  ■'■      inWil- 


any  lengtb  of  time,  because  the  executive  et 
mihgton  had  sent  an  eloquent  orator  who  was  now  upon  th? 
platform  and  would  present  the  cause  of  the  party  in  a  man- 
ner which  he  could  not  hope  to  approach. 

Mr.  Keyser  then  sat  down,  and  Mr.  Schwartx  was  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Schwarti  observed  that  it  was  hardly  worth 
while  for  him  to  attempt  to  make  anything  like  a  speech, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Kew  Castle  had  come  down  o~ 
of  the  campaign,  and  the  aud 
I  to  hear  nfm.  Mr.  Schwart« 
would  only  tell  a.  little  story  which  seemed  to  illuBtrate  a 
point  he  wished  to  make,  and  he  thereupon  related  my  anec- 
dote numberseven,  making  it  appear  that  he  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  Commodore  Scudder  and  an  a<xiuajntance  of  the 
man  who  made  the  gun.    The  point  illustrated  I  was  shock- 
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td  to  find  was  alm<)st  pAciselv  that  which  I  had  attached  to 
my  story  number  seven.     The  situation  began  to  have  a 

Berioua  appearance.  Here,  at  one  fell  awoop,  two  of  my  best 
stories  and  three  of  my  sets  of  ailments  were  swept  oB 
into  utter  tisclessness. 

When  Schwartz  withdrew,  a  man  named  Krumbauer  was 
lirought  forward.  Krumbauer  was  a  German,  and  the  chair- 
man announced  that  he  would  speak  in  thiit  language  for 
the  beneSt  of  those  persons  in  tne  audience  to  wnom  the 
tongue  was  pleasantly  familiur.  Krumbauer  went  ahead, 
and  the  crowd  received  his  remarks  with  roars  of  laughter. 
After  one  particularly  exuberant  outburst  of  merriiaent,  I 
asked  the  man  who  sat  next  to  me,  and  who  seemed  deeply 
interested  iu  the  story,  "  What  was  that  little  joke  of  Krum- 
bauer's?    It  must  have  been  first  rate." 

"60  it  was,he  said.  "It  was  about  a  Dutchman  up  in 
Berks  county,  Penn'a.,  who  ^t  mixed  up  in  his  dateti." 

"What  dates?"  I  gasped,  in  awfnl  apprehension. 

"Why,  his  Fourths  of  July,  you  know.  Got  seven  or  eight 
Tears  ia  arrears  and  tried  to   make  them  all  up  at  once. 

;  ha!  ha  I    My  very  beat  story. 

It  was  awfully  bod.  I  could  have  strangled  Krumbauer  and 
then  chopped  Mm  into  bits.  The  ground  seemed  slipping 
away  beneath  me;  there  was  the  merest  skeleton  of  aspe'ecu 
left.    But  I  determined  to  take  that  and  do  my  beat,  trust- 


out  next,  and  I  thought  I  perceived  a  demoniac  smile  steal 
over  the  counteiiance  of  the  cymbal  player  as  Wilson  said 
he  was  too  hoarse  to  say  mnch ;  his  would  leave  the  heavy 
work  for  the  brilliant  young  orator  who  was  here  from  New 
Castle.  He  would  skim  rapidly  over  the  ground  and  then 
retire.  He  did.  Wilson  rapidly  skimmed  all  the  cream  oS 
my  arguments  numbers  two,  five,  and  six,  and  wound  up  by 
offering  the  whole  of  my  number  four  argument.  My  hair 
fairly  stood  on  end  when  Wilson  bowed  and  left  the  stand. 
What  on  earth  was  I  to  do  now?  Not  an  ai^ument  left  to 
stand  upon;  all  my  anecdotes  gone  bnt  two,  and  my  mind  in 
such  a  condition  of  frenzied  bewilderment  that  it  seemed  as 
if  there  WAS  not  another  nvailnble  argument  or  suiQ^esUon 
or  hint  or  anecdote  remaining  in  the  enlirr;  u  '  '" 


He  said  it  was  his  turn  now. 

"And  what  vre  j/ou  going  to  say?"    I  demanded, euspi- 
rionsly. 
"Oh,  nothing,"  be  replied — "nothing  at  alL    I  want  t« 
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leave  room  for  you.  I'll  just  tell  a  little  etoi7  or  so,  to  amuse 
them,  and  then  sit  down." 

"  What  story,  for  instance  ?  "    I  aeked. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing;  only  a  little  vam  I  happeoed  to 
remember  about  a  farmer  who  married  a  woman  who  said 
she  could  cut  four  cords  of  wood,  when  she  couldn't." 

My  wont  fears  were  realiited.  I  turned  to  the  man  next 
'o  me,  and  said,  with  BuppresBed  emotion,  "  May  I  oek  your 
aame,  my  friend  ?  "  , 

He  said  his  name  was  Oumbs. 

"  May  I  inquire  what  your  Chriatian  name  b7  " 

He  said  it  WOK  William  Henry. 

"Well,  William  Henry  Gumbs,"  I  exclaimed,  "gaze  at 
me!  Do  I  look  like  a  mau  who  would  slay  a  human  being 
In  cold  blood  ?  " 

"  Hm-m-m,  n-no ;  you  don't,"  he  replied,  with  an  air  of 
critical  consideration. 

"  But  I  AM !"  said  I,  fiercely—"  I  AM ;  and  I  tell  yon  now 
that  if  yon  undertake  to  relate  that  anecdote  about  the  form- 
er's wife  I  will  blow  you  into  eternity  without  a  moment's 
warning ;  I  will,  by  Georfpe ! " 

"Mr.  Gumba  instantly  jumped  up,  placed  hia  hand  on  the 
railing  of  the  porch,  and  gut  over  suddenly  into  the  crowd. 
He  stood  there  pointing  me  out  to  the  bystanders,  and 
doubtlexn  advancing  the  theory  that  I  waa  an  original  kind 
of  a  lunatic,  who  might  be  expected  to  have  at  any  moment 
a  fit  which  would  M  interesting  when  studied  from  a  diA- 

The  chairman  looked  arouud,  intending  to  call  upon  my 
friend  Mr.  Gnnibs;  hut  not  perceiving  bim,  he  ciune  to  me 
and  said ; 

"Now  is  your  chance,  sir;  splendid  opportunity;  crowd 
worked  up  to  just  the  proper  pitch.  We  have  paved  th« 
way  for  you;  go  in  and  do  your  beat." 

Oh  yes;  but  hold  on  ior  a  few  moments,  will  you?    I    ■ 
can't  speak  now ;  the  &ct  is  I  am  not  quite  ready.    Bun  out 

"  Haven't  got  another  man.  Kept  you  for  the  last  pur- 
posely, and  the  crowd  is  waiting.  Come  ahead  and  pitch  in, 
and  give  it  to  'em  hot  and  heavy." 

It  was  very  easy  for  him  to  say  "give  it  to  them,"  but  I 
had  nothing  to  give.  Beantifiilly  they  jiaved  the  way  for 
me!  Nicely  they  hud  worked  up  the  crowd  to  the  proper 
pitch !  Here  I  whs  iu  a  coiulilion  of  frantic  despair,  witn  a 
crowd  of  one  thoiiHuiid  |>e<>)>le  expecting  a  brilliant  oration 
from  me  who  had  not  a  thing  in  mv  mind  but  a  beggarly 
story  about  a  flre-extingtiixlier  anif  a  worse  one  about  a 
former's  wife.  I  groaned  in  spirit  and  wished  I  had  been 
born  lar  away  in  some  distant  clime  among  savages  who 
knew  not  of  mass  meetings,  and  whose  langwige  contained 
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HQch  a  Btnall  number  of  words  that  spoech-making  was  im- 
poeoible. 

But  the  chitirmaD  was  determined.  He  eeized  me  by  the 
arm  and  fairly  dragged  me  to  Ihe  front.  He  introduced  me 
to  the  crowd  in  flutterinL'j  and  I  may  say  outrageously  ridic- 
ulous terms,  and  then  whispering  in  my  ear,  "  Hit  'em  bard, 
old  fellow,  hit  'cm  hard,"  he  sat  down. 

The  crowd  received  me  with  three  hearty  cheers.  Aa  I 
heard  them  I  began  to  feel  dizzy.  The  audieni-e  seemed  to 
swim  around  and  to  increase  tenfold  in  size.  By  a  resolute 
effort  I  recovered  my  aelf-poescssion  partially,  and  deter- 
mined  to  berin.  I  could  not  think  of  anything  but  the  two 
etorieb,  and  I  resolved  to  tell  them  as  well  as  I  could.  I  said: 

"  Fellow-citizens :  It  is  so  late  now  that  I  will  not  attempt 
to  make  a  speech  to  you."  [Criea  of  "Yes!"  "Goaheadl" 
"Never  mind  the  time!"  etc., etc.]  Elevating  my  voice,  I 
repeated :  "  I  say  it  ia  so  late  now  that  I  can't  make  a  speech 
as  I  intended  on  account  of  its  being  bo  late  that  the  speech 
which  I  intended  to  make  would  keep  you  here  too  late  if  I 
made  it  as  I  intended  to.  So  I  will  tell  yon  a  story  about  a 
man  who  bought  a  patent  fire-extinguisher  which  was  war- 
ranted to  aplit  four  cords  of  wood  a  day  ;  so  he  set  fire  to  hia 
house  to  tnr  her,  and —  No,  it  was  his  wife  who  was  war- 
ranted to  split  four  cords  of  wood— I  got  it  wrong ;  and  when 
the  flames  obtained  full  headway,  he  found  she  could  only 
split  two  cords  and  a  half,  and  it  made  him —  What  I  mean 
is  that  the  &rmer,  when  he  bought  the  citing — courted  her, 
that  is,  she  said  she  could  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  when 
he  tried  her,  ehe  collapsed  the  first  time — the  extinguisher 
did,  and  be  wanted  a  divorce  because  his  house — Oh,  hang 
it,  fellowHntiEens,  you  understand  thut  tiiis  man,  or  farmer, 
rather,  bought  a — I  should  say  courted  a^that  is,  a  fire-ei — " 
(Desperately.)  "Follow-citizeiisl  If  any  man  shoota  thb 
American  flag,  pvll  niM  rww-j  vfos  the  spot  ;  sot  As  fob 

HE,  OIVB  ME  LIBBRTY  OR  GIVE  MK  DKATH  I " 

As  I  shouted  this  out  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  confusion,  a  wild,  tumultuous  yell  of  laughter  came  up 
flrom  the  crowd.  I  paused  for  a  mh'OikI  beneath  the  spell 
of  that  cold  eye  in  the  band,  and  then,  dashing  through  the 
throng  at  the  back  of  the  porrb,  I  rushed  down  the  street  to 
the  depot,  with  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  and  the  uproarious 
music  of  the  Isand  rinsing  in  mv  ears.  I  got  upon  a  flreight 
train,  gave  the  engineer  five  dollars  to  take  me  along  on  the 
locomotive,  and  spent  the  night  riding  to  New  CaBtle. 
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(CENTBKAKY    LINES.) 

The  circliag  century  haa  brought 
The  day  on  which  our  btbcrs  fought 
For  liberty  of  deed  and  thought. 

One  hundred  years  ago  I 
We  crown  the  day  with  radiant  green, 
And  buds  of  hope  to  bloom  between, 
And  Btara  uudimnied,  whose  heavenlf  aheea 

Lights  all  the  world  below  I 

At  break  of  dny  again  we  bear 
The  ringing  words  of  Riul  Revere, 
And  beat  of  drum  and  bugle  near. 

And  shots  that  shuke  the  throne 
Of  tvranny,  across  the  sea, 
And  wake'  the  sons  of  Liberty 
To  strike  for  freedom  and  be  free: — 

Out  King  ia  God  alone ! 

"  Load  well  with  powder  and  with  ball, 
Stand  firmly,  like  a  living  wall ; 
But  are  not  till  the  foe  shall  call 

A  shot  from  every  one — " 
Said  Parker  to  his  gallant  men. 
Then  Pit«iirn  dashed  across  the  plain, 
Discharged  an  angry  threat,  and  then 

The  world  heard  Lexington  I 

Mihtia  and  brave  minute-men 
Stood  side  by  side  upon  the  plain. 
Unsheltered  in  the  storm  of  rain. 

Of  fire  and  leaden  sleet ; 
But  through  the  »!ray  smoke  and  the  flamtt, 
Btar-erowned,  U  white-wiiieed  angel  came, 
To  bear  aloft  the  souls  of  fume 

From  war's  red  winding-sheet  1 

Hancock  and  Adams  glory  won. 

With  yeomen  whop*  Ix-st  work  was  done 

At  Concord  and  at  Lexiugton, 

When  first  they  struck  the  blow. 
Long  may  their  children's  children  bear, 
ITpon  wide  shoiilderH  fit  to  wear, 
The  mantles  that  fell  through  the  air 

One  hundred  years  ago! 
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A  poor  little  i^irl  in  a  tatterod  gown 
Wandering  alone  through  the  crowded  town. 
All  weaiy  and  worn,  on  the  curb  sat  doWD, 

By  the  side  of  the  way  to  rest ; 
Bedimmed  with  tea.™  were  her  eyes  of  brown, 

Her  hands  on  her  boHOm  pressed. 

•a  chill  blasi 
a  he  hurried  past, 
Ckincealed  the  tears  that  were  liillihg  &fit 

From  the  poor  little  inaideti's  eye, — 
The  blinding  snow  on  her  pale  cheek  cast, 
Unheedea  her  plaintive  cry. 


Aad  wearily  risen,  as  if  to  entreat 

Some  aid  from  the  passer  by ; 
But  slowly  and  sadly  resumes  her  seat. 

Repelled  by  the  glance  of  his  eye. 

'   He  aaw  the  wind  tempest  reaintleRRly  hurl 
The  gathering  snow-flakeH,  witti  many  a  whirl, 
Upon  her  bare  head,  where  each  sofl-ahining  curl 

Was  swept  by  the  br&itli  of  the,  storm; 
But  what  did  he  care  for  the  little  girl, — 
Hii  laiment  was  ample  and  warml 

He  went  to  a  charity  meeting  that  night 
And  spoke,  to  the  listeners'  great  delight, 
■Of  how  'twaa  the  duty  of  all  to  unite, 


He  handed  the  check  to  the  treasurer,  when 
The  audience  applauded  agiiiii  and  a^in, 
But  the  angel  who  holds  tlie  recording  pen 

This  sentence  methinks  did  record : 
"  He  doeth  his  alms  to  be  seen  of  men, 

Their  praise  is  his  only  reward." 

The  paper  nest  morning  had  much  to  say 
Of  how  the  "  good  gentleman  "  did  display 
His  generous  dpint,  in  giving  away 

So  much  for  the  poor  man  8  cause. 
He  smiled  as  he  read  his  own  praise  that  day 

And  thoi4:hl  of  the  night's  applause. 
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Near  by,  the  same  paper  went  on  to  repeat 

A  etory  they'd  heariJ,  of  how,  out  on  the  street, 

A  watchman  at  dawning  of  morn  on  hU  beat, 

A  poor  httle  child  had  found,^ 
With  only  the  enow  for  a  winding  eheet, — 

FtoKa  to  death  on  the  grouadl 

Ah  I  who  can  declare  that  when  God  shall  unfold 

Eternitj^B  records,  he  will  not  hold 

Him  guilty  of  murder,  who  seeks  with  his  gold. 

In  chanty's  name  to  buy 
The  praisca  of  men,  while  out  in  the  cold 

He  leaves  a  poor  child  to  die. 


NATIONS  AND  HUMANITY.— Geo.  Vf.  Cdrito. 

It  was  not  his  olive  valleys  and  orange  groves  which  made 
the  Greece  of  the  Greek,  it  was  not  for  his  apple  ordiards 
or  potato  fields  that  the  farmer  of  New  Ejigland  and  New 
Vork  left  his  plough  in  the  fiirrow  and  marched  to  Bunker 
Hill,  to  Bennington,  to  Saratoga.  A  man's  country  is  not 
a  certain  area  of  land,  but  it  is  a  principle ;  and  patriotism  i.i 
loyalty  to  that  principle.  The  secret  sanctification  of  the 
eoil  and  symbol  of  a  conntry  is  the  idea  which  they  rei>rc- 
sent;  and  this  idea  the  patriot  worships  through  the  name 
and  the  symbol. 

So  with  passionate  heroism,  of  which  tradition  is  never 
weary  of  tenderly  telling,  Arnold  von  Winkclried  gathers 
into  his  bosom  thesheaf  of  foreign  speara.  So,  Nathan  Hale, 
disdaining  no  service  that  duty  demands,  perishes  untimely 
with  no  other  friend  than  God  and  the  satisfied  sense  of 
duty.  So,  through  all  history  from  the  beginning,  a  noble 
army  of  martyrs  has  fought  fiercely,  and  fiilion  bravely,  for 
that  unseen  mistress,  their  country.  So,  through  all  history 
to  the  end,  that  army  must  still  march,  and  fight,  and  &1I. 

But  countriesand&milicsarebut  nuiseriesandhifluencoa. 
A  man  is  a  father, a  brother,  a  German,  a  Roman, an  Ameri- 
can ;  but  beneath  all  these  relations,  he  it  a  min.  The  end 
of  hie  human  destiny  is  not  (o  be  the  bcNl  German,  or  the 
best  Roman,  or  the  best  father;  but  the  best  fnun  be  can  be. 
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History  shows  na  that  the  nasociation  of  men  in  various 
DatioDB  in  made  subservient  to  the  gradual  advance  of  the 
whale  human  race;  and  thai  all  nations  woric  together  to- 
wards  one  grand  result.  80,  to  the  philosophic  eye,  the  race 
is  but  a  vast  caravan  fbrever  moving,  but  seeming  often  to 
encamp  for  centuries  at  some  green  oasis  of  ease,  where  lux- 
ury lures  away  heroism,  as  soft  Capua  enervated  the  hosts 
of  Hannibal. 

But  still  the  march  proceeds,— slowly,  slowly  over  moun- 
tains, through  valleys,  along  plains,  marking  its  course  with 
monumental  splendors,  with  wars,  plagues,  crime, — advanc- 
ing still,  decorated  with  all  the  pomp  of  nature,  lit  by  the 
constellations,  cheered  by  the  future,  warned  by  the  past. 
In  that  vast  march,  the  van  fot^ts  the  rear ;  the  individual 
is  loet;  and  yet  the  multitude  is  hut  many  individuals.  He 
bints,  and  falla,  and  dies ;  man  is  forgotten ;  hut  still  man- 
kind moves  on,  still  worlds  revolve,  and  the  will  of  God  is 
done  in  earth  and  heaven. 

We  of  America,  with  our  soil  panctified  and  our  symbol 
glorified  by  the  great  ideas  of  liberty  and  religion, — love  of 
freedom  and  love  of  God, — are  in  the  foremost  vanguard  of 
this  great  caravan  of  humanity.  To  us  rulers  look,  and 
learn  justice,  while  they  tremble ;  to  us  the  nations  look, 
and  learn  to  hope,  while  they  rejoice.  Our  heritt^  is  all 
the  love  and  heroism  of  liberty  in  the  past ;  and  all  the 
great  of  the  "  Old  World"  are  our  teachers. 

Our  &ith  is  in  Gtod  and  the  right;  and  Qod  himself  is,  we 
believe,  our  Guide  and  Leader.  Though  diirkneas  some- 
times siiadowa  our  national  sky,  though  confusion  comes 
trwa  error,  and  success  breeds  corruption,  yet  will  the  storm 
pass  in  God's  good  time,  and  in  clearer  sky  and  purer  atmos- 
phere our  national  life  grow  stronger  and  nobler,  sanctified 
more  and  more,  consecrated  to  God  and  liberty  by  the 
martyrs  who  &1I  in  the  strife  for  the  juitt  and  true. 

And  so  with  our  individual  hearts,  strong  in  love  for  our 
principles,  strong  in  faith  in  our  Grod,  shall  the  nation  leave 
to  coming  generations  a  heritage  of  freedom,  and  law,  and 
■  religion,  and  truth,  more  glorious  than  tbc  world  has  known 
before;  and  our  American  banner  Idc  planted  first  and  high- 
est on  heights  as  yet  unwon  in  the  great  march  of  humanity. 
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The  d&i%hter  eita  in  the  parlor, 

And  rocks  in  her  ?asy-chair; 
She  is  dressed  in  Eilks  Sind  satinB, 

And  jewels  are  in  her  hair  | 
She  wiiikB,  and  gi^les,  and  simpers, 

And  simtiers,  and  gieglea,  and  wiiika; 
And  though  she  talks  out  httle. 

It's  vastly  more  than  she  thinks. 

Her  Mher  goes  clad  in  russet — 

All  brown  and  seedy  at  that ; 
Hia  coat  is  out  at  the  elbows, 

And  he  wears  a  shocking  bad  hat. 
He  is  hoarding  and  saving  nis  dollars, 

So  carefully,  day  by  day. 
While  she  on  her  whims  and  &Dciee 

Is  squandering  them  all  away. 

Bhe  lies  in  bed  of  a  morning 

Until  the  hour  of  noonj 
Then  coides  down,  snappmg  and  snarling 

Because  she's  called  too  soon. 
Her  hair  is  still  in  papers, 

Her  cheeks  slill  bedaubed  with  paint-* 
Eemains  of  last  night's  blushes 

Before  she  attempted  lo  faint. 

Her  feet  are  so  very  little. 

Her  hands  are  ho  very  white, 
Her  jewels  so  very  heiivy. 

And  htr  head  so  very  light; 
Her  color  is  made  of  coHmelics — 

Though  this  she'll  never  own ; 
Her  body  is  mostly  cotton. 

And  her  heart  is  wholly  stone. 

Bhs  falls  in  love  with  a  fellow 

Who  swellw  with  ii  foreign  air; 
He  marries  hi'r  for  her  money, 

She  marrioM  him  for  his  hair- 
One  of  the  very  hetit  mati'hee; 

Both  are  well  mated  in  life; 
She's  got  a  fool  for  a  hatband. 

And  he's  got  a  fool  for  a  win. 
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CONDUCTOR  BRADLEY.— John  G.  WHrmD. 

Conductor  Bradley  (always  may  hia  name 

Be  said  with  reverence  I)  as  the  swift  doom  came, 

Smitten  to  death,  a  cruMied  and  mangled  ftame, 

Sank  with  the  brake  he  grasped  just  where  he  stood 
To  do  the  utmost  that  a  brave  man  could, 
And  die,  if  needful,  as  a  true  man  should. 

Men  stooped  above  him ;  women  dropped  their  tears 
On  that  TOOr  wreck  beyond  all  hopes  or  feara. 
Lost  iu  tne  strength  and  glory  of  his  years. 


"  Put  out  the  Mgnals  for  the  other  train  ! 


No  nobler  utterance  since  the  world  began 
From  lips  of  saint  or  martyr  ever  ran, 
Electric,  through  the  sympathies  of  man. 

Ah,  me  1  how  poor  and  noteless  seem  to  thii 
The  sick-bed  drama  of  self-consciousness, — 
Our  sensual  fears  of  pain  and  hopes  of  bliss  I 

Oh,  grand^  supreme  endeavor  I    Not  in  vain 
That  last  brave  act  of  Jailing  tongne  and  brain  I 
Freighted  with  life,  the  downwa^-rushing  train, 

Following  the  wrecked  one  as  wave  follows  wave. 
Obeyed  the  warning  which  the  dead  lips  gave. 
Others  he  saved,  himself  he  could  not  save  I 


With  God's  clear  aureole  shining  round  his  head. 

We  bow  as  in  the  dust,  with  all  our  pride 
Of  virtue  dwarfed  the  mMe  deed  beside. 
God  e^ve  us  grace  to  live  as  Bradley  died  I 

THE  GUARD'S  STORY. 

We  were  on  picket,  sir,  he  and  I, 

Under  the  blue  of  a  midnieht  sky 

In  the  wihlemew),  wlicre  the  night  bird's  song 

Gives  back  an  eclio  nil  night  long. 
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Where  the  silver  etare  as  they  come  and  paw 
Leave  stars  of  dew  ou  the  tangled  grass, 
And  the  livera  eing  in  the  silent  hours 
Their  sweetest  songs  to  the  hsC'ning  ^oweis. 

He'd  a  slender  form  and  a,  girlish  face, 
Tbat  seemed  iti  the  army  out  of  place. 
Though  he  smiled  as  I  told  hira  so  that  day, — 
Aye,  smiled  and  flushed  in  a,  girhsh  way 
Tnat  'minded  me  of  a  face  I  knew, 
In  a  distant  village,  'ueath  the  blue; 
When  OUT  army  marched,  at  the  meadow  bars, 
Bbe  met  and  kissed  me  'ueath  the  stars. 

Before  us  the  river  silent  mn. 

And  we'd  been  placed  to  guard  the  ford ; 
A  dangerous  place,  and  we'd  jump  and  start 

Whenever  a  leaf  by  the  wind  was  stirred. 
Behind  us  tlie  army  lay  encamped. 

Their  camp- Ares  Durned  into  the  night, 
like  bonfires  built  upon  the  hills, 

And  set  by  demon  hands  alight. 

Somehow,  whenever  I  looked  that  way, 

I  seemed  to  see  her  face  again, 
Kind  o'  hazy  like,  as  you've  seen  a  star 

A  peepin'  out  through  a  misty  rain  1 
And  once,  believe,  as  I  thoiwht  of  her, 

I  thought  aloud,  and  I  called  him  Bess, 
When  he  started  quick,  and  smiling,  said, 

"  You  dream  of  some  one  at  home,  I  giioss." 

.  Twas  just  in  the  flush  of  the  morning  light. 

We  stopped  for  a  chat  at  the  end  of  our  beat, 
When  a  rifle  flaijhed  at  the  river's  bank. 

And  bathed  in  blood  he  sank  at  my  ieet; 
All  of  O  sudden  I  knew  her  then, 

And  kneehng,  I  kissed  the  girlish  iace  ; 
And  raised  her  head  from  the  tangled  grass. 

To  And  on  my  breast  its  resting  place. 

When  the  corporal  came  to  change  the  guard, 

At  six  ill  the  morning,  he  found  me  there. 
With  Bessie's  dead  form  clasped  in  my  arms. 

And  hid  in  my  heart  iier  dying  prayer. 
They  buried  her  under  the  moaning  pines, 

And  never  a  man  in  the  army  knew 
That  Willie  Searles  and  my  girl  were  one. 

You're  the  first  I've  told— the  stoiy'a  new. 
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Fiun's  furnace-heat  within  me  (juivera, 

God's  breath  upon  the  fire  doth  blow, 
And  all  my  heart  in  aiiKuiiih  Eh i vers, 

And  trembles  at  the  fiery  glow ; 
And  yet  I  whisper,  "  Ae  God  will  1 " 
And  111  His  hottest  firu  hold  still. 
He  comes,  and  lays  my  heart,  all  heated, 

On  the  hard  anvil,  minded  so 
Into  His  own  &ir  Bhape  to  beat  it. 

With  hia  great  hammer,  blow  on  blow; 
And  yet  I  wtiisper,  "  As  Giid  will ! " 
And  at  His  heaviest  blows  hold  still. 
He  takes  my  softened  heart,  and  beats  it ; 

The  sparks  fly  off  at  every  blow ; 
He  turns  it  o'er  and  o'er,  and  heats  it, 

And  lets  it  cool,  and  makes  it  glow: 
And  yet  I  whis|)er,  "As  God  will!" 
And  in  His  mighty  hand  hold  still. 
Why  should  I  murmur?  for  the  sorrow 

Thus  only  loi^er-lived  woi.!d  be ; 
Its  end  may  come,  and  will,  to-morrow. 

When  God  has  done  Hia  work  in  me; 
80  I  say,  trusting,  "  As  God  will ! " 
And,  trusting  to  the  end,  hold  still. 
He  kindles,  for  my  profit  purely, 

Affliction's  glowing,  fiery  brand ; 
And  all  Hia  ht^aviest  blows  are  surety 

Inflicted  by  a  master-hand ; 
So  I  say,  praying,  "  As  God  will  I " 
And  hope  in  Him,  and  suffer  still. 


JEEE  LLOYD  ON  "  PHRENOLOGY." 

I  remarked,  on  a  former  o<:m.Bion,  that  I  had  an  abiding 
bitb  in  phrenology.  Well,  I'm  not  so  enthusiastic  now.  I 
havoakindof  vague  idea  that  itdoesn't  do  therigbttbing 
by  a  fellow.  I  took  a  little.  I  had  gazed  admiringly  upon 
the  picture  of  a  subject  witli  hja  head  all  laid  out  in  eligible 
lots,  duly  numbered  and  classified,  and  feeling  convinced  I 
bad  a  like  nomber  of  vacant  sites,  it  occmrred  to  me  to  have 
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them  appraised.  I  called  upon  a  profeeaor  and  stated  mj' 
businesB,  whereupon  he  invited  me  to  an  inner  apartment 
and  bade  me  be  seated,  remarking,  as  he  prepared  for  the 
examination,  that  we  should  soon  uuderetand  each  other. 
I  emiled  benignly  and  awuited  operations.  He  passed  both 
hands  through  my  hair  in  a  manner  that  would  have  done 
iredit  to  a  first-clase  barber,  then  went  over  and  locked  the 
■afe  and  put  the  key  in  hia  pocket.  He  continued  bia  sur- 
vey, explaining  ae  be  went  along.  "You'll  marry  early  and 
often.  Will  experience  tbe  parental  feeling  with  great  in 
tensity,  and  exhibit  it  by  feeling  around  your  children  with 
a  stick,  when  occasion  requires.  Are  W'arm,  cordial,  and  ar- 
dent in  iVieudship;  will  cheerfully  borrow  all  the  money 
your  friends  wiU  lend.  Inhabitativeness,  large ;  are  liable  to 
home-sickness  wben  away  from  home  and  dead  broke.  Con- 
tinuity, moderate ;  love  variety  and  change,  especially  tbe 
kind  known  as  'small  change.'  Have  a  good  share  of  en- 
ergy, yet  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  grapple  with  an  eat- 
ing-house steak.  Vitati  veil  ess,  very  large ;  will  struggle  reso- 
lutely through  sickness,  and  will  not  give  up  to  die  white 
the  '  lamp  of  life  holds  out  to  bum.'  Combativeneea  is  lar^, 
though  it  doesn't  appear  to  be  the  kind  that  hurts  anybody. 
Destructiveuess  is  a  strong  point,  experience  powerful  in- 
dignation, and  with  large  combativeneas,  would  make  a 
dangerous  onslaught  on  hash.  Alimentivenessiaa  remarka- 
ble development ;  you'd  ruin  the  prospects  of  a  cheap  boatd- 
ing-house.  Have  a  natural  antipathy  to  water,  but  enjoy 
com  in  the  juice.  Very  large  acquisitiveness;  are  eager  to 
be  rich,  and  your  creditors  hope  for  Ihe  best.  Secretiveueea 
Is  good ;  youll  keep  a  secret,  or  anything  else  you  lay  your 
handson,  Cautiousnessisnotyourtrumpcard.  Approbative- 
ness  and  self-esteem  are  curiosities;  would  advise  you  to 
paint  them  with  iodine.  Finnnesa,  above  the  average ;  hold 
on  long  and  hard,  especially  at  meal  time.  Have  conacien- 
tiouaness  full ;  feel  sorry  when  you  do  wrong,  and  always 
repent  it,  and  you  are  kept  jirctly  busy  repenting.  Hope, 
very  large ;  bave  '  great  expectafions,'  which  are  good  things 
(o  have  in  the  absence  of  anylhii.g  more  tangible.  You 
have  the  kind  of  veneration  that's  common  at  this  day- 
devout  on  the  Sabbath,  but  fly  the  track  through  the  week. 
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There's  a  place  for  benevolenc-e,  but  it  doesn't  appear  to  be 
built  Dp.  Have  considerable  mechaniciil  Kkill,  witli  large 
imitation  atid  Toru,  and  are  adapted  for  drawing,  especially  a 
salary,  though  you  are  not  bad  on  a  cork.  Mirthfulness,  very 
large ;  woutd  malce  a  cheerful  funeral.  II:ive  an  insatiate 
desire  to  see  and  know  all  about  thi[igv,  and  pi'culiar  meth- 
ods of  finding  them  out.  Large  order ;  order  freely  on 
iredit.  Posaess  good  calculating  powprs ;  with  practice,  can 
cjiltrulale  the  number  of  beers  for  a  dollar,  and  the  amount 
of  gratuitous  'Sweitzer'  that  should  accompany  each.  £veut- 
nality,  very  lai^e ;  have  a  retentive  memory  of  facts  and  in- 
(idents,  particularly  of  the  fact  thai  anybody  owes  you  any- 
thing. If  you  ever  undertake  to  loam  music,  there's  a  piece 
of  iToods  up  in  the  country,  seven  miles  from  any  house, 
where  you  ought  to  go."    Now  I  submit  this  is  not  a  fair  deal. 


BROTHERHOOD.— J.  G.  Holland. 
Extract  ntoH"TiiB  Uistrew  of  tub  Makbb." 

"  Mj  PhlUp,  brcMi  Ji.  Northern  cllmta, 
Prwcbed  Ui*  Kim  Wonj  I  alHvc  to  Mng; 

Hh  Mlldred-aul^n:!  uf  mj'  rhrmn— 


FROH  TBI  Pbilvhi. 

The  day  of  Geltysbui^  had  set; 

The  amoke  had  drifted  from  the  scene. 

And  burnished  sword  and  bayonet 

Lay  niBting  where,  but  yestere'en. 

They  dropped  with  life-blood  red  and  wett 

The  swift  invader  had  retraced 

His  march,  and  left  his  lallen  braves. 

Covered  at  night  in  voiceless  haste, 

To  Bleep  in  memorable  graves, 

But  knew  that  all  his  loss  was  waste. 
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Gave  sepiillure  to  those  vlio  died, 
And  Baw  their  foemen  diHapivenr 
Without  the  loaa  of  power  or  pride. 

And  then,  swift-eweeping  like  a  gale,      . 
Through  all  the  land,  from  end  to  end. 
Grief  poured  its  wild,  untempered  wail, 
And  £ther,  mother,  wife,  and  friend 
Foi^t  their  country  in  taeir  bale. 

And  Philip,  with  hia  fatal  wound. 
Was  borne  beyond  the  battle's  blaze. 
Across  the  torn  and  quaking  ground, — 
His  ear  too  dull  to  heed  the  praise. 
That  spoke  him  hero,  robed  and  crowned. 

They  bent  above  his  blackened  lace. 

And  questioned  of  hie  last  desire; 

And  with  his  old,  ^miliar  grace, 

And  Boiiling  mouth,  and  eye  of  fire. 

He  answertMl  them :  "My  wife's  embracal" 

They  wiped  his  forehead  of  its  stain. 

They  bore  him  tenderly  away, 

Through  teeming  mart  and  wide  champaign, 

I^ll  on  a  twilight,  cool  and  gray, 

And  wet  with  weeping  of  the  rain. 

They  gave  him  to  a  silent  crowd 

That  waited  at  the  river's  mai^, 

Of  men  with  age  and  sorrow  bowed. 

Who  raised  and  bore  their  precious  charge. 

Through  groujis  that  watohed  and  wailed  aloud. 

The  hounds  of  power  were  at  her  gate ; 
And  at  their  heels,  a  yelping  pack 
Of  graceless  mongrels  stood  in  wait, 
To  mark  the  issue  of  attack. 
With  lips  that  slavered  with  their  hate. 

With  window  raised  and  portal  barred. 
The  mistreM  scanned  the  darkening  space, 
And  with  a  visacp  hnt  and  hard— 
At  bay  before  the  rniel  chase- 
She  held  them  in  her  fierce  r^ard. 
"What  would  ve— spies  and  hirelings— what?" 
She  asked  with  accent,  stern  and  brave; 
"  Why  come  ye  to  this  sacred  sj>ot. 
Led  bv  the  <-onnspl  of  a  knave, 
And  iUuked  by  slanderer  and  sot  ? 
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"  Tou  have  my  husband :  has  he  earned 
No  meed  of  courteay  for  me  ? 
Is  this  the  recomuenae  returned. 
That  ehe  he  loved  the  beet  should  be 
Suspected,  persecuted,  spumed? 

"  ily  home  is  wrecked  ;  what  would  ye  mora? 
My  life  is  rained— what  new  boon? 

My  children's  hearts  are  sad  and  sore 
With  weeping  for  the  wounds  that  soon 
Will  plead  for  healing  at  my  doorl 

"I  hold  your  prisoner — stand  assured: 
Safe  from  his  foes :  aye,  safe  from  you  I — 
Safe  in  a  sister's  love  immured, 
And  by  a  warden  kept  as  true 
As  e'er  the  test  of  faith  endured. 

"  Why,  men,  he  was  my  brother  bom  1 
My  hero  all  my  youthful  years! 
Hy  counsellor,  to  ^ide  and  warn  1 
My  shield  alike  from  foes  and  fearel 
And  when  he  came  to  me,  forlorn, 


And  give  him  on  his  sister's  breast 
That  which  he  asked,  the  humble  aim 
Of  a  safe  pillow  where  to  rest  ? 

".Come,  then,  and  dare  the  wrath  of  &te  I 

Come,  if  you  must,  or  if  you  will  [ 

But  know  that  I  am  desperate ; 

And  shafts  that  wound,  and  wounds  that  kill 

Your  deed  of  dastardy  awaiti" 


And  lusty  cheer  and  stifled  sob 
Hose  to  her  at  the  window-bar, 
While  those  whose  hands  were  come  to  rob 


That  he  who  dared  adventure  first, 
Or  first  an  arm  of  murder  drew, 
Bhould  taste  of  vengeance  at  its  worst. 

A  heavy  tramp,  a  murmuring  sound. 
Low  mingling  with  the  murmuring  rain,— 
Heard  in  the  wind  and  in  the  ground— 
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Come  up  the  street — a  tide  of  pain. 
In  which  the  angry  diu  was  drowned. 

The  leaders  of  the  tumult  fled ; 
The  door  flew  open  with  a,  crash : 
And  down  the  street  wild  Mildred  sped, 
PierciDK  the  darkneas  like  a  flaah, 
And  walked  beside  her  husband's  bed. 

Slowly  the  solemn  train  advanted; 
The  crowd  fell  back  with  parted  ranks; 
And  Uke  a  giant,  half  entranced. 
Sailing  between  strange,  spectral  banks, 
From  side  to  side  the  soldier  glanced. 

The  sobbine  rain,  the  evening  dim, 
The  dusky  forms  that  pushed  and  peered. 
The  swaying  couch,  the  aching  limb. 
The  lights  and  shadows,  sharp  and  weird. 
Were  out  a  troubled  dream  to  him. 

He  knew  his  love — all  else  unknown, 
Or  seen  through  reason's  sad  eclipse — 
And  with  her  hand  within  his  own. 
Or  fondly  pressed  upon  his  lips. 
He  clung  to  it,  as  if  alone 

It  had  the  power  to  stay  his  feet 
Still  longer  on  the  verge  of  life ; 
And  thus  they  vanished  from  the 
The  shepb  era -warrior  and  his  wife — 
WitJuD  the  manse's  closed  retreat. 


Embraced  by  home,  his  soul  grew  light ; 
And  though  he  moaned :  "  My  head  I  my  ', 
His  life  turned  back  its  outw^  flight. 
Like  his,  who,  from  the  prophet's  bed, 
Startled  the  wondering  bhunammite. 

He  greeted  all  with  tender  speech ; 
Be  told  his  children  he  should  die ; 
Re  cave  his  fond  iarewejl  to  each, 
Witn  messages,  and  fond  good-by 
To  all  he  loved  beyond  his  react 

And  then  he  spoke  her  brother's  name: 
"  Tell  Lim,"  he  said,  "  that,  in  my  death, 
I  cherished  his  untarnished  &me. 
And  to  my  life's  expiring  breath. 
Held  bis  brave  epint  &ee  from  blauie. 
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"We  strove  alike  for  tnitb'e  behoof 
With  lioneat  &ith  diid  love  dncere, — 
For  God  and  country,  right  and  roo(^ 
And  iBBuee  that  do  not  appear, 
But  wait  with  Heaven  the  awfiil  proot" 

A  tottering  figure  reached  the  door; 
The  brother  fell  npon  the  bed, 
And,  in  each  other's  arms  once  more. 
With  breast  to  breast,  and  head  to  head,— 
Twin  barks,  they  drifted  from  the  shore; 

And  oackward  on  the  sobbing  air 
Came  the  same  words  from  warring  lipe: 
"  Qod  save  mv  country  I "  and  the  prayer 
Btill  wailing  from  the  drifting  sbipa, 
Betumed  in  measures  of  despair ; 

Till  &r,  at  the  horizon's  veige, 
They  passed  beyond  the  tearfdl  eyes 
That  could  not  know  if  in  the  but^ 
They  sank  at  last,  or  in  the  skies 
Forgot  the  burden  of  their  dirge  t 

In  Northern  blue  and  Southern  brawn. 
Twin  coffins  and  a  single  ^rave. 
They  laid  the  weary  wamors  down ; 
And  hands  that  strove  to  slay  and  save 
Had  equal  rest  and  like  renown. 

For  in  the  graveyard's  hallowed  close 
A  woman's  love  made  neutratsoil. 
Where  it  might  lay  the  fonne  of  thoee 
Who,  resting  from  their  &teful  broil. 
Had  ceased  forever  to  be  foes. 

To  her  and  those  who  clung  to  her— 
From  maaly  eldest  down  to  least— 
The  obsequies,  the  Bepulchre, 
The  chanting  choir,  the  weeping  jtrieot. 
And  all  the  throng  and  all  the  stir 

Of  svmpathetic  conntry-folk. 
And  all  the  sig^s  of  death  and  dole, 
Were  but  a  dream  that  beat  and  broke 
In  chilling  waves  on  heart  and  soul, 
^11  in  the  silence  they  awoke. 
She  was  a  widow,  and  she  wept ; 
She  was  a  mother,  and  she  smiled; 
Her  foith  with  those  she  loved  was  kept, 
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Thoi^h  still  the  war-cry,  fierce  and  wild, 
Around  the  harried  country  ewept. 
No  more  with  thia  had  she  to  do ; 
God  and  her  little  ones  were  left ; 
And  unto  these,  serene  and  true. 
She  gave  the  life  so  soon  bereft 
Of  iU  first  j^fte,  and  rose  anew 

At  duty's  call  to  make  amends 
For  all  her  loss  of  loves  and  lands: 
And  found,  to  speed  her  noble  ends. 
The  succor  of  nplifliug  hands. 
And  solace  of  a  thousand  friends. 

And  o'er  her  precious  graves  she  built 
A  stone  whereon  the  yellow  boss 
Of  sword  on  sword  with  naked  hilt 
Lay  as  the  symbol  of  her  cross, 
In  nioiimful  meaning,  carved  and  ^It. 

And  underneath  were  graved  the  lines : 

Both  wbougkt  at  God's  sufrbme  sesiohs, 
Ani>,  ttndbr  i>)vi{'s  eternal  law. 
Each  ufb  wits  bqoal  bkadty  shines." 


Peace,  with  it^  large  and  lilied  calms. 
Like  moonhght  Bleeps  on  land  and  lake, 
With  heahng  in  its  dewv  balms — 
For  pride  that  pines  and  hearts  that  ach« 
From  Huron  to  the  land  of  palms; 


A  thousand  happy  leagues  away, 

And  drink,  amone  her  dunes  and  ban, 
The  Missiisippi'ii  hoilinR  tide  I 
Still  floating  from  a  million  spars. 
The  nation's  ensign,  undeded, 
Blaions  its  galaxy  of  stars. 

No  more  to  party  strife  the  slave. 
And  freed  from  liate's  iufernal  spells, 
Love  pays  her  tribute  to  the  brave, 
And  SHOWS  her  holy  immortelles 
Cer  friend  and  foe,  where'er  his  grave. 
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Dei'ked  with  the  pirnered  bloom  of  May— 
Flowers  planted  nrHt  within  hm  wounds, 
And  fed  by  love  as  white  as  they. 

And  Philip's  flrst-bom^  struos  and  sage, 
Through  Heaven's  desi^  or  nappy  cLanc* 
Finds  the  old  church  his  heritage, 
And  Rtill,  The  Mistress  of  the  Manse, 
Bite  Mildred,  in  Iter  silver  age. 


•WUtE;  CfOLDREN,  AND  FRIENDS.— W.  A.  Spkmcwl 

When  th4  black' lettered  list  to  the  gods  was  presented— 
The  list  of  wh.U  (kte  for  each  mortal  intends— 

At  the  long  string  of  ills  a  kind  goddess  relented, 
AudsUpped  in  thr&a  blessings — wife,  children,  and  friends. 

In  Tain  auriy  Fluto  maintained  he  was  cheated. 
For  justice  divine  could  not  comi^ss  ita  ends ; 

The  scheme  of  man's  penu/ice  he  mid  was  defeated, 
Foreartb  becomes  heavbii  with — wife,cbildren,  and  friends 

If  the  stock  of  our  bliss  is  in  stranger  hands  vested. 
The  fund,  ill-secured,  oil  in  I'ankruptcy  ends, , 

But  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never  protested, 
When  drawn  on  the  firm  of  w>fe,  children,  and  friends. 

Though  valor  still  (flows  in  his  life  B  dying  embers. 
The  deuth'WOUnded  tar,  who  bis  .'olors  defends. 

Drops  a  tear  of  regret  as  he,  dving,  lemembers 
How  blest  was  his  home  wilb— wife,  children,  and  friends 

The  soldier,  whose  deeds  live  immnrlai'  in  story. 

Whom  duty  to  far-distant  latitudes  Mends, 
With  trans[>ort  would  barter  old  ugee  of  rflory 

For  one  happy  day  with  wife,  children,  snd  friends. 

Though  Bpice-brea thine  gales  on  his  csmvan  hover. 
Though  for  him  Arabia's  fragrani'e  ascends. 

The  merchant  still  thinks  of  the  woodbines  that  cover 
The  bower  where  he  sat  with  wife,  children,  »nd  friends. 

Tlie  dayspring  of  youth,  still  unclouded  by  sorrow, 

Atone  on  itself  for  enjoyment  depends; 
But  drear  is  the  twilight  of  age,  if  it  borrow 

No  warmth  ttom  the  smile  of  wife,  children,  and  friends. 
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Let  the  breath  of  renown  ever  freshen  and  nourish 
The  Ifturel  which  o'er  the  dead  favorite  bendsj 

O'er  me  wave  Ilie  willow— and  long  may  it  flouneh— 
Bedewed  with  the  tears  of  wife,  children,  and  friends. 


MOTHER,  HOME,  AND  HEAVEN. 

Mother,  Home,and  Heaven,  saysa  writer,  ore  three  of  the 
most  beautiful  words  in  the  English  langui^.  And  truly  I 
think  that  they  may  well  be  called  so— what  word  strikes  so 
forcibly  upon  the  heart  as  mother?  Coming  from  childhood's 
sunny  lipe,  it  has  a  peculiar  charm ;  for  it  speaks  of  one  to 
whom  they  look  and  trust  for  protection. 

A  mother  is  the  truest  friend  we  have ;  when  trials  heavy 
and  sudden  &I1  upon  us ;  wheu  adversity  takes  the  place  of 
prosperity;  when  friends,  who  rejoiced  with  us  in  our  sun- 
shine, desert  us  when  troubles  thicken  around  us,  still  will 
she  cling  to  us,  and  endeavorby  her  kind  precepts  and  coun- 
sels to  dissipate  the  clouds  of  darkness,  and  cause  peace  to 
return  to  our  hearts. 

The  kind  voice  of  a  mother  has  often  been  the  means  of 
reclaiming  an  erring  one  from  the  path  of  wickedness  to  a 
life  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

The  lonely  convict,  immured  in  his  dreary  cell,  thinks  of 
the  innocent  days  of  his  childhood,  and  feels  that  though 
Other  friends  foreakebim,  he  has  still  a  guardian  angel  watch- 
ing over  him ;  and  that,  however  dark  his  sins  may  have 
been,  they  have  alt  been  forgiven  and  forgotten  by  her. 

Mother  is  indeed  a  sweet  name,  and  her  station  is  indeed 
a  holy  one ;  for  in  her  hands  are  placed  minds,  to  be  mould- 
ed almost  at  her  will ;  aye,  fitted  to  shine — not  much,  it  is 
true,  on  earth,  compared,  if  taught  aright,  with  the  dazzling 
splendor  which  awaits  them  in  heaven. 

Home  !  how  often  we  hear  persons  speak  of  the  home  of 
their  childhood.  Their  minds  seem  to  delight  in  dwelling 
upon  the  recollections  of  joyous  days  spent  beneath  the  pa- 
rental roof,  when  their  young  and  happy  hearts  were  as  light 
and  free  as  the  birds  who  made  the  woods  resound  with  the 
melody  of  their  cheerful  voices.    What  a  blessing  it  is,  when 
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weary  with  care,  and  burdened  with  sorrow,  to  have  a  home 
to  which  we  can  go,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  friends  we 
love,  forget  our  troubles  and  dwell  in  peace  and  quietness. 

Heaven!  that  laodof  quiet  rest— toward  which  those,  who, 
worn  down  and  tired  with  the  toils  of  earth,  direct  their 
ftail  barks  over  the  troubled  waters  of  life,  and  after  a.  long 
and  dangerous  passage,  find  it — safe  in  the  haven  of  eternal 
bliss.  Heaven  is  the  home  that  awalU  us  beyond  the  grave. 
There  the  friendships  formed  on  earth,  and  which  cruel 
death  has  severed,  are  never  more  to  be  broken  :  and  port- 
ed Mends  shall  meet  again,  never  more  to  be  separated. 

It  is  an  inspiring  hope  that,  when  we  separate  here  pn 
earth  at  the  summons  of  death's  angel,  and  when  a  few  mora 
years  have  rolled  over  the  heads  of  those  remaining,  il 
"  &dthfal  unto  death,"  we  shall  meet  again  in  Heaven,  our 
eternal  home,  there  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  go  no  more  out  forever. 


HALF  AN  HOUR  BEFORE  SUPPER.— Brit  Haotr. 

^  So  she's  here,  your  unknown  Ihilcinea,— the  lady  yon  met 

on  the  train. 
And  you  really  believe  she  would  know  you  if  you  were  to 

meet  her  again?" 

"Of  course,"  he  replied,  "she  would  know  me;  there  never 

was  womankind  yet 
Forgot  the  effect  she  inspired;  she  excuses, but  does  not 


"  What,  sit  by  the  side  o.'  a  woman  as  foir  as  the  sun  in  the 

And  look  somewhere  else  lest  the  dazzle  flash  back  from 

yonr  own  to  her  eye? 

'  No,  I  hold  that  the  speech  irf  the  tongue  be  as  tnrA  and 

as  bold  as  the  look. 
And  I  held  up  hereelf  to  herself— that  was  more  than  she 
-     Q  lier  ■      ■    ■ 


got  from  lier  book." 
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Toui^er  half  siebed. 

*  What  l^ppenB  wnen  si. 

placed  'I    he  replied. 


ing  the  mode  ofTo-day : 
But  then  we  old  fogies,  at  least,  gave  the  lady  some  chanra 

foi  delay. 
"There's  my  wife — (you  must  know,) — we  first  met  on  tbt 

journey  from  Florence  to  Some; 
It  look  me  three  weelu  to  discover  who  was  she  and  where 

was  her  home ; 

"  Three  more  to  be  duly  presented ;  three  mora  ere  I  saw 

her  again ; 
And  a  year  ere  m^  romance  began  where  yours  ended  that 

day  on  the  train." 
'  Oh,  that  was  the  style  of  the  stage-coach ;  we  travel  to-day 

by  express ; 
Forty  miles  to  the  hour,"  he  answered,  "  wont  admit  of  a 

passion  that's  less." 

"  But  what  if  you  make  a  mistake  ?  "  quoth  the  elder.    The 

1  signals  are  wrong  or  switches  mis- 
id. 

■  Very  well,  I  must  bow  to  yonr  wisdom,"  the  elder  returned, 
"out  admit 

n  your  boldness  hai 

"  Why,  you  do  not,  at  beet,  know  her  name.    And  what  if  I 
try  youi  ideal 

With  something,  if  not  quite  BO  &ir,  at  least  more  en  rtglt 
and  reall 

"  Let  me  find  you  a  partner.    Nay,  come,  I  insist— yon  shall 
follow— this  way. 

My  dear,  will  you  not  add  your  grace  to  entr«at  Mr.  Rapid  to 
stay? 

"  My  wife,  Mr.  Rapid— Eh,  what !  Why,  he's  gone,— yet  he 
said  he  would  come ; 

How  rude  1  I  don't  wonder,  my  dear,  you  are  properly  crim- 
son and  dumb!" 

—Aiiav&t  Monlhlf. 


THERE  COME  THE  BOYS. 

There  come  the  boys!    Oh,  dear,  the  noiatl 
The  whole  house  feels  the  racket; 

Behold  the  kr.ee  of  Hurry's  pants. 
And  weep  o'er  Bennie'a  jiu^et  I 
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But  never  mitid,  ir  eyes  keep  bright. 
And  limbg  grow  Htraif;ht  and  limber; 

We'd  rather  lose  the  tree's  whole  bark 
Thau  find  unsound  the  timber. 

Now  hear  the  tops  and  marbles  roll ; 

Tbe  fioora— Oh  woe  betide  them  I 
And  J  must  watch  tlie  banbtera, 

For  I  know  boys  who  ride  them. 

Look  well  as  you  descend  the  Slain, 

I  often  find  them  haunted 
By  ghostly  toys  that  make  no  naisa 

Juflt  when  tbeir  noise  is  wanted. 

The  very  chairs  are  tied  in  pairs. 
And  made  to  prance  and  caper; 

What  swords  are  whittled  out  or  sticks^ 
What  brave  hata  made  of  paperl 


oil  peati 
milknui 


And  then  the  rush  of  "st«am-<:ar  trains  * 
Sets  all  our  ears  a  humming. 

How  oft  I  say,  "  What  shall  I  do 
To  keep  these  thildren  quiet?" 

If  I  could' find  a  good  receipt, 
I  certainly  should  try  it. 

Bnt  what  to  do  with  these  wild  boys. 

And  all  their  din  and  clatter, 
Is  reitlly  quite  a  ^ve  aflair— 

No  laughing,  trifling  matter. 

"  Boys  will  be  boys  "—hii  not  for  long  ; 

Ad,  could  we  bear  about  us 
This  thought— how  very  soon  our  boys 

Will  learn  to  do  without  us  I 

How  soon  but  tall  and  deep-voiced  men 
Will  gravely  call  us  "  Mother ;  "— 

Or  we  be  stretching  empty  hands 
From  this  world  to  the  other  1 

Uore  gently  we  should  chide  the  uoiae. 
Anil  when  nighi  quells  the  racket. 

Stitch  in  but  loving  thoughts  and  prayers 
While  mending  pants  and  jacket. 
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TROUBLES  OP  A  WIFE.— Knrr  Luicoui, 

Tis  bakinp  day,  and  I  must  make — 

Let'fl  think  it  o'er  aud  see — 
Two  kinds  of  bread  and  three  of  cake, 

(It  all  de])endB  on  me ;) 
And  cookies,  doughnuta,  nnmpkin-pie^ 

And  mince,  and  cuBtara,  too  j — 
I  took  around  me  in  Burprise, 

And  don't  kuow  what  to  do. 

And  here's  the  children,  eeven  in  aU, 

(They're  rosy  boya  and  girls,) — 
Come,  Harry,  do  stop  teasing;  Poll, 

And,  Madge,  don't  shake  your  cadsl 
Just  look  around,  about  the  stove, 

Bee  how  the  hairs  are  faUing; — 
There,  I  declare,  as  true  as  love. 

The  baby  he  is  squalling  1 

And  here's  the  brown  loaf  baked  toe  bard, 

(The  very  mischief's  in  it,) 
Come,  Sammy,  run  and  get  some  lard, 

Don't  wait  a  single  minute. 
Here,  Watch,  get  out,  you  dirty  dog, 

You're  always  in  the  cooking;— 
Oh !  Richard,  drive  away  the  hog. 

She's  in  the  garden,  rooting. 

Now,  I  must  roll  the  pie-crusta  oat, 

AlthoTwh  my  arms  ure  aching; — 
Hadge,  t^l  me  what  is  baby  'bout, 

Oh,  what  a  fuss  he's  making! 
To  trouble  me  on  baking  day. 

He  really  does  delight  in — 
Can't  seem  to  put  him  where  hell  ftMJr' 

And  there,  we  boys  are  fighting. 

I  bear  my  eldest  daughter  say, 

(With  sidelong  glance  at  me,) 
"I  saw  Frank  Jones  the  other  day; 

He's  coming  here  to  tea." 
Confound  vour  Frank,  I  quick  reply, 
.     Why  did  you  e'er  invite  him.— 
There's  Sam,  this  minute,  choking  Watch, 

I  wish  the  dog  would  bite  him. 
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And  can't  yoii  make  some  apple-piea?" 

Be  HttU ;  t'Uii't  dp&re  the  Biignr. 
"  Dear  me,"  says  Madge,  "  thid  lesson's  haid, 

Oh,  mother,  what  is  liurder?" 
Say  I,  My  dau^hler  dear,  to  stand 

Before  an  empty  larder. 

Fd  hkc  to  know  how  I  can  go 

Tu  the  Good  Templar's  meeting, 
Wlieii  they  initiate  Bill  and  Joe. — 

(My ;  how  the  oven's  healing  l) 
And  what  they  do  I  cannot  know, 

While  I  the  eggs  am  beating; 
My  hutidB  are  full  to  stay  at  home, 

And  ouly  fix  for  eattjig. 

And  yet  their  purpose  seemeth  good. 

To  keep  the  frail  from  drhikiiig, 
And  while  I'm  thus  prei>aring  food, 

I'll  stili  keep  thinking,  thinking. 
They  rinht  all  wrongs  within  their  power, 

And  keep  the  poor  from  ill ; 
So  while  niy  handt  are  in  the  flour. 

My  heart  is  with  them  stiU. 

How  can  I  write,  I'd  like  to  know. 

For  that  old  Boston  paper? 
("  Ma,  Watch  has  eat  t  he  custard  up  I " — 

OhI  what  a  wretched  caper.) 
I  cannot  read  what  othera  write ; 

Have  scarcely  time  to  think ; 
Much  less  to  scratch  my  head  for  braina, 

And  daub  my  hands  with  ink. 

"  Mamma,"  say 
_  With  Tom  G 
y're  going . 

..  by  cant  1  go,  say,  mother?" 
No,  boy,  your  fether  does  not  wish — 

Here,  stop,  I  say,  and  hear  me, — 
You  shan't  go  down  the  brook  to  flsh  1— 

What!  Don't  you  even  fear  me? 

That  plaguy  Dick  is  oat  of  night, — 

The  bread  must  soon  be  moulded ; — 
And  here  Fve  lost  my  temper,  quite. 

And  "  been  and  gone  "  and  acold^. 
A  wretohed  mother,  that  is  plain, 

Oh !  such  a  wicked  sinner ; — 
And  there  comes  husband  throi^  the  lai 

And  bring*  four  men  to  dinner  I 
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Help,  help!— ah,  hp  ri set*,— strike  o 
Ho,  brsvely  done,  Charlie,  once  mo 
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Now  cling  to  tlie  rock,  now  give  me  your  hand, — 
Ye're  safe,  dearest  Charlie,  ye're  safe  on  the  laud  I 

Come  rest  on  my  bosom,  if  there  ye  can  sleep; 
1  canna  speak  to  ye ;  I  only  can  weep. 


BUFKINS  THE  RUBALIST.— B.  P.  Shiixabku 

Bltfkins  had  leased  a  house  at  a  convenient  distance  fK)in 
Boston,  and  every  morning  he  might  have  been  seen  with 
ihe  "  innumerable  cararao  "  that  streamed  down  town  from 
one  of  out-  railroads,  and,  aa  the  evening  shades  prevailed, 
with  his  basket  of  purchases,  entering  the  railroad  depot  as 
regularly  as  a  cow  accustomed  to  come  into  a  byre  for  milk- 
ing. 

When  he  first  moved  to  his  country  residence,  Mrs.  Blif- 
kina  and  her  mother— Blif  kins  woa  blessed  in  his  mother- 
in-law,  she  was  so  good  to  advise — thought  the  place  was 
charming.  It  was  delightfully  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  villagi!,  with  a  hill  rising  from  the  back  door  to  a  re- 
spectable altitude,  and  a  brook  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
house,  in  which  the  children  and  the  ducks  could  paddle 
with  perfect  freedom,  and  where  the  frogs  came  at  night  to 
serenade  the  neighborhood,  and  soothe  it  into  peaceful  rest 
by  their  dulcet  notes. 

His  nearest  neighbor,  Mr.  f  parin.  dwelt  in  the  hou-w  op- 
posite, who,  as  Blifkins  found  a  short  time  nRer  be  had 
located,  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  occiisional  "  times," 
— "  benders  "  the  initiated  call  them,— when  he  would  be 
away  for  several  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  sublime  indiffer- 
ence to  home  and  everything  else ;  but  he  was  harmless  to 
everybody  except  himself;  and,  after  the  fit  was  over,  he 
would  return,  and  settle  down  to  work  again  as  quietly  aa 
though  nothing  had  hnppened,  looking  his  neighbors  in  the 
t&'x  as  composedly  aa  thoiiijh  he  hurt  returned  from  a  politi- 
cal convention.or  a  missionary  meeting  in  some  other  place. 
Uanj  one  inqniiod  aa  to  where  he  had  gone,  he  bad  an  act* 
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■wer  always  ready,  that,  to  those  unHimilLir  with  hia  babit^ 
was  of  the  must  ButieGiutory  character.  Ue  informed  Blif- 
kins,  who  was  at  fimt  curious  regarding  hia  disappearance, 
that  he  had  been  up  in  the  country  to  see  ubout  some  pro- 
perty that  had  been  left  to  his  wife ;  and  Blif kius  hod  noth- 
ing mure  to  Bay. 

Sparin  had  been  away  three  days  at  the  time  tlie  grand 
incident  of  this  verscious  story  transpired ;  and,  aa  Blif  kins 
alighted  from  the  cars  on  his  return  from  the  city  on  that 
day,  he  was  informed  that  Sparin  had  been  seen  by  one  of 
the  neighbora  going  towards  home  across  the  pasture.  Oa 
nrriving  home,  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  wife,  and  his 
mother-in-law,  and  atl  ttie  children  arranged  along  the  front 
of  the  house  in  a  sort  of  evening  dress-parade,  gasing  in- 
tently up  towards  Sparin's  house.  The  night  was  calm  and 
pleasant,  and  he  thought  at  first,  before  he  joined  them, 
that  they  were  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  eveuin^  He 
was  past  the  dressing^wn  and  slippers  period,  and  there- 
fore knew  the  parade  was  not  coniplunentary  to  himself; 
but  he  said  by  way  of  a  joke,— 

"This,  now,  is  really  kind  i>f  you.  There  is  nothing  that 
cheers  a  man  up  so,  on  returning  &tigued  fVom  business, 
like  a  kind  reception  firom  '  wife  and  weans.'  This  is  really 
pleasanL" 

"  Blif  kins,  don't  be  a  fool,"  said  his  wife ;  "  but  look  up 

She  pointed  to  a  front  upper  window  in  Sparin's  bouse, 
and  a  queer  sight  met  his  startle<l  gaze.  A  bright  light  that 
Bat  on  a  table  near  the  window  shone  full  upon  a  human 
face,  that  with  staring  eyes  seemed  to  ^lare  wildly  upon  va- 
cancy, with  a  meaningless  expression,  motionlesH,  while,  at 
intervals  of  a  few  moments,  alternate  hands  stole  up  to  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  then,  with  a  seeming  effort  to  grasp 
something,  dropped  again  from  sight. 

"  A  pretty  place  you've  brought  us  to ! "  said  Mrs,  Blifkins, 
with  the  acid  slightly  preponderating  over  the  sweet. 

"  Pm  glad  to  hear  you  siiy  so,  my  dear,"  said  he ;  "  I  knew 
you  would  like  it.  The  quiet  of  the  place  and  iho  conven- 
ience ofacceM— '  five  ininute.s'  walk  from  the  depot,'  as  the 
advertisement  said,  though  I  must  confess  that  the  five  min- 
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tites  seem  rather  long  between  the  railroad  and  my  treasures." 

Gallant  Blif  kins  I 

"Don't  be  a  fool  always,"  said  Mra.  Blif  kins;  "  what  is 
that  7  " 

She  pointed  up  at  the  window  opposite,  where  the  &ce 
jet  remained— the  eyes  staring  out  into  vacancy,  and  the 
hands  alternately  clutching  the  air,  as  it  appeared.  Poor 
Blifkins  was  as  puzzled  at  the  Eight  as  was  Belslmzzar  when 
be  aaw  the  writing  on  the  wall.  He  scarcely  dared  tu  breathe 
his  suspicions  to  himself;  but  it  at  once  ran  through  hia 
mind  that  the  face  opposite  belonged  to  ^parin,  who  he 
deemed  had  come  home,  and  was  then  in  a  tit  of  delirium 
tremens,  fancying  the  air  full  of  snakes  and  other  venomous 
reptiles,  and  he  was  engt^ed  in  the  interesting  game  of  catch- 
ing them.  The  idea  was  a  horrid  one,  and  he  imparted  his 
suspicions  to  Mrs.  Blifkins  with  some  timidity.  Her  mind 
immediately  took  alarm. 

"What  if  he  should  kill  his  &mily,"  said  she,  "with  a 
carving-knife,  and  then  go  round  muniering  hia  neighbors, 
and  setting  fire  to  their  houses,  and  then  finish  with  him- 
self 1     Gracious  goodness,  it  makes  my  blood  run  raid." 

"  I  guess  he  won't  do  any  hurt,"  said  Blifkins,  with  af- 
fected cheerfulness.  At  that  moment  the  flgtu'e  gave  what 
seemed  a  desperate  grab,  as  though  a  particularly  big  snake 
were  aimed  at,  and  Urs.  Blifkins,  ia  a  tone  of  great  earnest- 
ness, said,— 

"  Why  don't  you  do  something,  stupid?  " 

"What can  I  do?"  responded  the  unfortunate  Blifkins. 

"  Why,  go  over  and  tie  him,"  said  the  excellent  woman, 
with  a  quick  miud  ttiat  never  locked  for  expedients.  Blif- 
kins, however,  looked  timidly  at  the  stony  face  and  the 
staring  eyes  and  the  hands  grasping  at  the  snakes,  and  did 
not  jnmp  at  her  proposition  with  the  alacrity  that  a  tender 
husband  ought  to  have  done,  uhe  thought. 

He  had  a  half-formed  plan  of  raising  an  alarm  of  fire,  and 
bringiag  out  the  engine  company,  but  was  stayed  hy  the 
imperative  question  of  his  wife, — 

"  Why  don't  you  go  ?  " 

Mustering  coun^,  he  ran  across  the  street,  when  it  oc- 
enrred  to  him  that  Uncle  Bean,  as  he  was  called,  a  soldier 
inni* 
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»fthe"la8t  war,"  lived  in  the  house  with  Sparin,  and  »ouia 
undoubtedly  go  in  and  see  how  [t  was  with  his  unfortunate 
neighbor.  Uncle  Bean,  however,  was  in  bed,  and  id  re- 
■ponee  to  Blifkins'  knocks  a  window  was  opened  over  the 
door,  and  a  voice  baishly  demanded,  what  the  deuce  was  the 
row.  BUfkins  explmned  the  matter  as  well  as  be  could, 
which  was  poorly  enough,as  the  veteran  was  a  little  hard  of 
hearing.  As  soon  as  he  could  make  the  etory  out,  he  told 
Blifkins  that  he  moat  be  excused  from  doing  anything,  as 
be  liad  just  retired  on  foiu-  flngen  of  whiskey  and  a  bad 
cold,  and  didn't  want  to  be  diaturlied.  He  advised  Blifkins 
to  go  down  the  street  to  Constable  Grabem's,  and  get  hira  to 
come  up  and  attend  to  the  a&ir,  as  it  was  his  espeidal  busi- 

The  office  of  constable  had  been  filled,  from  time  imme- 
morial, by  some  unfortunate  who  was  unable,  from  bodily 
infirmity  or  otherwise,  to  get  a  liiing,  but  who  was  deemed 
safficient  to  preserve  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  town, 
though  a  home  guard  of  seventy  men  are  now  enrolled  for 
that  purpose. 

Blifkins  assured  himself,  as  he  came  out  again  into  the 
street,  that  the  unfortnnat«  was  still  there,  though  Mrs.  . 
Blifkins   and  the  domestic  forces  had  retreated  to  the 
citadeL 

"  Mr.  Blifkins  1 "  said  his  wife  from  an  upper  story  window, 
"  have  you  tied  him  ?  " 

Without  deigning  a  reply,  because  it  might  involve  too 
long  an  explanation,  and  provoke  unpleasant  remark,  Blif- 
kins started  at  double  quick  for  Grabcm's,  who  lived  some 
twenty  rods  down  the  street.  The  old  fellow  was  cooling 
ofi'in  the  porch  of  his  house,  tilled  back  in  a  chair  made  of 
a  flour  barrel,  which  just  admitted  his  spacious  person,  and 
smoking  a  clay  pipe.  He  heard  the  story  patiently,  but 
vouchsafed  no  t«ply  to  Blifkins'  prognostications  r^ard- 
ing  the  inebriate's  performance  of  mischief,  except  "Let  him." 

"  He'll  cut  his  own  throat,  and  then  murder  his  bmily," 
said  Blifkins. 

"  Let  him,"  replied  Grabera,  puffing  away. 

"  He'll  set  Are  to  the  house,  and  bum  the  neighborhood  P 
•creamed  BUfkios. 
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*  Let  him !"  shouted  the  cnnstable. 

**  Hell  kill  a^etyhoAy,  and  play  the  deuce  generally  I " 
yelled  BlifkioB. 

"  Let  him  I "  roared  the  official,  breaking  the  clay  pipe  as 
be  tipped  energetically  forward. 

BUfkiDS  went  back,  and  bethought  bimHelf  that  Sparin 
had  a  son,— a  sort  of  second  edition  of  himself, — who  wuh 
disposed  of  an  evening  to  make  merry  with  l)oys  of  hia  age, 
by  the  grocery  at  the  other  side  of  hia  residence,  alxiut  a« 
lar  as  be  had  come  to  find  the  constable.  He  would  go  and 
Bee  him,  and  have  bim  go  borne  and  look  after  his  ect^ntric 
paternal.  He  accordingly  rushed,  ae  fust  as  bis  weary  limbs 
would  carry  him,  to  where  be  expecjtcd  to  Gnd  the  tad.  He 
looked  lip  at  the  house  as  he  passed  by,  and  there  was  the 
&ce,  still  there,  with  the  set  eyes  and  the  busy  hands. 

Fortunately  for  Blifkins,  the  boy  was  found ;  and  on  be- 
ing informed  of  the  suspicions  concerning  his  parent,  and 
expressing  his  own  convictions  thereon  in  a  very  precocious 
manner,  invoMng  sandry  unfiliol  remarks,  implying  a  wish 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  punch  his  bead,  they  started 
down  the  street  together.  The  outposts  of  tbe  Blifkins 
stockade  saw  them  coming  down  the  street  by  the  uncertain 
light  of  the  stars,  and  the  wholegarrison  turned  out  to  meet 
them,  witli  the  remark  of  Mrs.  Blifkins,  that  he  had  been 
gone  two  hours,  and  that  all  of  them  might  be  killed  and 
scalped  if  they  depended  upon  such  as  he  for  protection.  It 
was  an  exaggeration  with  regard  to  the  time,  because  not 
more  than  half  an  hour  ttad  elapsed  since  be  bad  arrived 
from  the  nty;  but  something  must  be  allowed  for  excite- 
ment, when  a  maniac,  threatoning  violence,  and  perhaps 
death,  was  in  tbe  case. 

Blifkins  thought  it  would  be  best  for  tbe  boy  to  go  in, 
while  he  would  wait  outiide  of  tbe  door,  armed  witli  a 
bludgeon,  to  rush  in  at  the  firvt  ulurtn.  He  accordingly  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  cut-stick,  and  stood  with  a  Ideating 
heart  to  await  the  result.  He  heard  no  sound  from  wilhin. 
The  stillness  of  death  prevailed.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
the  maniac  had  rushed  upon  the  lad  suddenly  and  strangled 
him  I  He  glanced  up  at  the  window,  and  saw  that  the 
■tony  &ce  had  disappeared.    He  couldn't  leave  his  youthfiil 
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ally  to  perieh.  The  respect  of  the  neighborhood,  his  self- 
respect,  and,  more  than  all,  Che  renpect  of  Mrs.  Blifkins, 
whom  he  etill  saw  watching  him  from  the  opposite  aide  of 
the  way,  forbade  eo  cowardly  a  thing.  He  seized  his  cudgel 
with  a  firmer  grasp,  and  was  hfting  his  foot  to  take  a  step 
nearer  the  door,  when  he  heard  a  step  upon  the  Btaira  in' 
side,  and  the  door  opened.  He  was  relieved  by  seeing  that 
it  was  the  boy,  who  said,— 

"  It's  all  right." 

"What's  all  right?"  cried  Blifkins,  taking  him  by  the  col- 
lar, and  dragging  him  across  the  street  to  where  the  impa- 
tient group  were  awaiting  the  denouement  of  the  scene. 

"  It's  only  mother,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak ; 
"you  see  she  wears  a  wig,  and  was  sitting  there  where  you 
saw  her,  pulling  out  the  sUort  haira  that  were  growing  ou 
her  head — she's  as  bald  aa  a  plate." 

"  Just  aa  I  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Blifkins, "  and  anybody  but 
a  fool  would  have  seen  it  at  onc«.  I  declare  I  believe  Blif- 
kins is  growing  stupider  and  atupider  every  day.  I'm  thank- 
ful none  of  the  children  take  after  him." 

"True,  dear,"  chimed  in  hia  mother-in-law;  "but  it 
couldn't  be  expected  any  different,  because  men  are  never  so 
considerate  as  women.  Though  he  hadat  ought  to  try 
your  feelinga  so  at  such  a  time." 

"  Oh !  my  feelings  are  not  of  any  consequence,"  said  Mrs. 
Blifkins;  "I  never  expect  any  consideration  for  them." 

Blifkins  with  a  tried  spirit  went  into  the  house,  the  light 
had  disappeared  from  the  pane  opposite,  he  heard  his  chil- 
dren say  their  prayera  aa  he  put  them  to  bed,  and  sat  down 
in  velvet  slippera  and  tranquil  meditation,  thanking  his 
lucky  stare  that  he  had  been  saved  from  participating  in 
irhat  might  have  been  a  tn^dy,  had  the  &tes  so  willed  iL 
—ParlingUmian  PaJcAuw*. 


THE  OLD  CUKS.  AGAINST  THE  WALL. 

Oh  I  the  old,  old  clock  of  the  household  stock. 
Was  the  brightcat  thing,  and  neatest ; 

Its  hands,  though  old,  hud  a  touch  of  gold. 
And  its  chime  rang  Htill  the  sweetest; 
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Twae  h  TQonitor  too,  though  its  words  were  few. 
Yet  thoy  lived  though  nations  altered  ; 

And  ita  voice,  still  strong,  warnetl  old  and  young, 
When  the  voice  of  friendship  faltered : 

"Ticlcl  titJcI"  it  said— "  quick,  quick  to  bed, 
"  e  given  warning; 


n  the  morning  I" 


Up  I  up !  and  gi 
You^l 

A  friendly  voice  was  that  old,  old  clock, 

As  it  stood  in  the  comer  Huiiling, 
And  blessed  the  time  with  a  merry  chime, 

The  wintry  hours  beguiiinji;; 
But  a  crosB  old  voice  was  that  tiresome  clock, 

As  it  called  at  day-break  bohlly  ; 
When  the  dawn  looked  gray  o'er  the  misty  way. 

And  the  early  air  blew  coldly ; 
"  Tick  I  tick ! "  it  said,  "  quick  out  of  bed. 

For  five  I've  given  warri.ug; 
You'll  never  have  healthj  you'll  never  have  wealth. 

Unless  you're  up  soon  in  the  morning  I " 

Stilt  hourly  the  sound  goes  round  and  round, 

With  n  tone  that  ceaiuts  never: 
While  tears  are  shed  for  bright  days  fled, 

And  the  old  friends  lost  forever; 
Its  heart  beats  on — though  hearts  are  gone, 
Ita  bandd  still  move — though  hands  we  love 

Are  clasped  on  earth  no  longer] 
"  Tick !  tick ! "  it  said—"  to  the  ciiurch-yard  bed, 

The  grave  hath  givcci  warning: 
Up  I  up  I  and  rise,  and  look  at  the  skies, 

And  preptue  for  a  heavenly  morning  I " 


THEBES.— William  Whitehbad. 

And  Thebes,  how  fiiUen  now!    Her  storied  gates 
Resistless  all  I     Where  sweepa  tne  Kile's  swift  Wi 

Relentless  sands  embattling,  she  awaits 
Her  final  sepulture  and  mithering  grave : — 

For  Lybia  there  her  wide  dominion  brings. 
More  powerful  than  Severus  to  entomb. 

And  vaster  than  the  sculptur'd  place  of  kings. 
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The  city  rose  where  wandering  paths  were  traced, — 
Bobeu  by  the  Graces  tthe  came  forib  a  queen ; — 

M&n  in  his  virtue  took  her  frcan  tlie  waate, 
Man  ia  his  wratb  turned  lier  to  waste  aKain ; 

He  conquered  wbilst  his  passions  were  aname, 
But  be  became  relentless  'mid  the  glare 

Of  his  wild  conquests,  and  hia  conquerors  came ; 
All  that  he  worshipped  perished— all  that  were 
Of  Ilia,  Hwept  through  the  rapid  tideway  of  despair. 

Methinks  I  see  her  serried  legions  march, 

And  hear  the  csdent  tramp  of  many  feet ; 
Proud  banners  wave  upon  the  bculptnr'd  arch ; 

The  drum's  stern  tempest  and  its  stirring  b^t 
Invoke  to  ardor  where  the  fearless  meet. 

The  fierce  steed  prances  to  the  trumnet'e  note 
With  flushing  nostrils  and  disdainful  feet, 

And  tossing  mane  and  battle-breathing  throat. 


And  here,  where  rain  peers,  the  lover  wooed 
And  won  hia  bride — brave  men  and  beauteous  maids 

Trod  proudly  through  the  veslibules — here  stood 
In  stem  comnuind,  within  the  pillaHd  shades. 

Imperious  monart-ha,  whose  enaanpiin'd  blades 
Beflcd  the  gods — and  here  remorseless  war, 

Bedition's  rage,  ineijiiahlB  dce<".s, 

And  conquering  crime,  made  her  the  servitor 

Of  biaaeneffi— ehc  became  the  handmaid  of  the  boor. 

And  now  she  is  a  lone,  desterted  one,— 

The  tears  of  Siobe  are  hers,  for  she 
Has  lost  her  children—fate  they  could  not  shun. 

Or  from  the  shafts  of  stern  L^tona  flee. 
Wrapt  in  her  (friefe,  she  owns  the  dark  decree, 

And  bows  where  Amphion  left  his  bloody  stains ; 
Beguiling  gods  from  thraldom  do  not  free, 

Jio  tides  of  life  swell  lbrou);h  her  pulseless  veins. 

Where  she  was  turned  to  utone  in  gloom  she  still  remains 

She  waa  a  city  of  a  thousand  years 
Ere  Homer  harped  bin  wars,  yet  on  her  plain, 

Crumbling,  the  riven  monument  appears. 
To  mourn  that  glory  ne'er  returns  ^ain  : 

""rfront  of  graven  epics  vainly  li'lls 
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She  dreams  do  dream  of  greatoces  now,  doth  mouni 
No  dim  remember'd  past — dominion,  hope, 

And  conqueet'H  ardor  long  have  (.'eased  to  Durn 
Where  ruthless  Camby»cs  her  warriois  smote; 

Her  horsemen,  columns,  gatea,  together  lie. 
And  moulder  into  elemental  clay; 

Yet  nho  shall  tread  her  grave  without  a  sigh. 
Nor  wish  to  breathe  her  being  into  day— 
Upon  her  fields  revive  great  Caruac's  bold  arrajl 

Why  hath  she  (alien?     Men  die  but  to  ^eld 
To  others  all  their  legacies  of  thought; 

Sires  give  to  sons  the  palace  and  the  field. 
The  muniments  by  ripened  vigor  wrougnti 

Ages  in  all  their  bright  success  have  taught 
To  brave  the  whelmingtorrent  of  events; 


Appear  and  hnger  still,  I  mark  but  wasting  rents. 

Why  hath  she  &llen  ?    Who  the  tale  shall  tell  T 
When  Saturn's  eolden  age  was  wrapt  in  story. 

Ere  time  revenged  and  rum  wove  her  spell, 
Existence  was  computed  by  her  glor^  ! 

Why,  when  her  towers  with  crowning  years  were  hoar 
And  peerless  forms  and  queenly  graces  slione, 

Should  she  be  doomed  to  night  and  cerement  gory, 
And  dim  remembrance  linger  at  her  tomb, — 
A  voiceless  phantom  'mid  the  cold  and  pulseless  gloo 

Not  that  her  legions  through  her  hundred  gatea 
Went  out  to  conquer— not  that  virtue  rose 

To  guard  her  from  the  shafts  of  venom'd  fates, 
And  save  her  from  the  wrath  of  le^uer'd  foes. 

Her  stormy  memories  light  her  dull  repose, 
And  warning  voices  linger  tlirough  her  shades; 

Her  vices  were  the  parents  of  her  woes — 
The  gods  in  justii*  turned  her  sweeping  blades 
To  her  own  bosom,  ending  thus  hor  masqueradea. 

Forever  and  forever  flows  the  river. 

Forever  and  forever  looms  the  plain ; 
Forever  shall  the  pale  stars  o'er  iliem  quiver, 

But  never  shall  her  past  return  again ! 
Hyperion  dawns  but  light  her  frieze  in  vain, 

And  moons  peer  sadly  through  her  column'd  way ; 
The  mid-day  glares  on  what  doth  yet  remain 

Of  &ded  glory,  with  a  mocking  piay, — 

Thus  paaseth  into  shadow  man's  imperions  awayl 
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What  recks  it  that  Seaostris  dnred  to  llirall 

His  fellow  kings,  and  hauKliIy  Cheops  raised 
The  everlaeting  pyramid  !  tlae  pall 

Of  niglit  now  hangs  where  distant  gloriea  biased  I 
How  shall  fame  last  when  all  her  monuments 

Aro  in  the  dust  7 — The  same  blue  bending  sky 
Serenely  smiles  throngh  time's  desjair in g  rents. 

And  lengthened  coloiinr'" —  "■"  -•-—  3_r.. 

But  there's  no  sceptre  u 


DEATH  OF  HENRY  CLAY,— Rev.  Dr.  Botler. 

Before  all  hearts  and  minds  in  this  august  assemblage, 
the  vivid  image  of  one  uan  stands.  To  some  aged  eye,  he 
may  come  forth,  from  the  dim  past,  as  he  appeared  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  his  native  state,  a  lithe  and  ardeut  youth, 
fiill  of  promise,  of  ambition,  aud  of  hope.  To  another,  he 
may  appear  as,  in  a  distant  state,  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
erect,  high'Strung,  bold,  wearing  fresh  foiensic  laurels  on 
his  young  and  open  brow. 

Some  may  ace  him  in  the  earlier  and  some  in  the  later 
stages  of  his  career  on  this  auspicious  theater  of  his  renowu ; 
and  to  the  former  he  will  start  out,  on  the  background  of 
the  past,  as  he  appeared  in  the  neighboring  chamber,  tall, 
elate,  impassioned,  with  flashing  eye,  and  suasive  gesture, 
and  clarion  voice,  an  already  acknowledged  "  Agamemnon, 
King  of  Men ;"  and  to  others,  he  will  again  stand  in  this 
chamber  "  the  strong  staff"  of  the  bewildered  and  stagger- 
ing state,  and  "  the  beaulifid  rod,''  rich  with  the  blossoms  of 
genius,  and  of  patriotic  love  and  hoiic,  the  life  of  youth  still 
remaining  to  give  animation,  grace,  and  exhaustless  vigor, 
to  the  wisdom,  the  exiwricnce,  and  gravity  of  age. 

To  others  he  may  be  present  an  he  sat  in  the  chamber  of 
sickness,  cheerful,  majcstic.pentlc— his  mind  dear,  his  heart 
warm,  his  hope  fised  on  heaven,  peacefully  preparing  for 
his  last  great  change.  To  the  memory  of  the  minister  of 
God,  he  appears  as  the  penitent,  humble,  and  peaceful  Chris- 
tian, who  received  him  with  the  affection  of  a  fiither,  and 
ioined  with  him  in  solemn  sacrament  and  prayer  with  the 
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gentleness  of  a  woman  and  humility  of  a  child.  "  Out  of  the 
Mrong  came  foHb  eweetneas."  "How  ia  the  strong  ainQ 
broken,  and  the  beautiful  rod  1 " 

But  not  before  this  assembly  only  does  the  venerable  im- 
age of  the  departed  stat«>imiin  this  day  distinctly  eUnd.  For 
more  than  a  thousand  miles — east,  west,  north,  and  south- 
it  is  known  and  remembered,  thnt  at  this  place  and  hour,  a 
nation's  representatives  aflsemble  to  do  honor  to  him  whose 
feme  is  now  a  nation's  heritage.  A  nation's  mighty  heart 
throbs  against  thi»i  capitol,  and  beats  through  you.  In  many 
cities,  banners  droop,  bells  toll,  cannons  boom,  funeral  dra- 
peries wave. 

In  crowded  streets  and  on  surrounding  wharves,  upon 
steamboats,  and  upon  cam,  in  fields,  in  workshops,  in  homes, 
ia  schools,  millions  of  men  women  and  children,  have  their 
thoughts  fixed  upon  this  scene,  and  say  mournfully  to  each 
other,  "  This  is  the  hour  in  which,  at  the  capital,  the  nation's 
representatives  are  burying  Henry  Clay."  Burying  Henry 
Clay?  Bury  the  record  of  your  country's  history — bury  the 
hearts  of  living  millions — bury  tbe  mountains,  the  rivers, 
the  lakes,  and  the  spreading  lands  from  sea  to  sea,  with 
which  his  name  is  inseparably  assoc^inted,  and  even  then  you 
would  not  bury  Henry  Clay— for  he  is  in  other  lands  and 
speaks  in  other  tongues,  and  to  other  times  than  ours. 

A  great  mind,  a  great  heart,  a  great  orator,  a  great  career, 
have  been  consigned  to  history.  She  will  record  his  rare 
gifts  of  deep  insight,  keen  discrimination,  clear  statement, 
rapid  combination,  plain,  direct,  and  convincing  logic.  She 
will  love  to  dwell  on  that  large,  generous,  magnanimous, 
open,  forgiving  heart.  Slie  will  hnger  whh  fond  delight  on 
the  recorded  or  traditional  stories  of  an  eloquence  that  was 
BO  masterful  and  slirring,  be<wu.se  it  was  but  himself  strug- 
gling to  tK>me  forth  on  the  living  wonls— because,  though 
the  words  were  brave  and  strong,  and  beautiful,  and  melodi- 
CHis,  it  was  felt  that  behind  them  there  was  a  soul,  braver, 
stronger,  more  heantifiil,  and  more  melodious  Ihan  language 
conld  expresn. 

She  will  point  to  a  career  of  slnlesmflnship  which  has,  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  stamped  itself  on  the  public  iiolicy  of 
the  country,  and  reached  in  heneficent  practical  results  the 
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fields,  the  looms,  the  cummercial  luarts,  and  the  quiet  homex 
of  all  the  land  where  his  name  wan  with  the  departed  la- 
ther and  is  with  the  living  chiidreii,  and  will  be  with  buo 
ceauve  generations,  the  honored  household  word. 


SHE  WOULD  BE  A  MASON. 

The  funniest  story  I  ever  heard. 
The  fUnniest  thing  that  ever  occnrred, 
Is  the  story  of  Mrs.  Mebitable  Byrde, 
Who  wanted  to  be  a  Mason. 

Her  husband,  Tom  Byrde,  is  a  Mason  true, 
As  ^ood  a  Msson  as  any  of  you : 
He  IS  tvler  of  lodee  Cerulean  Blue, 
And  tvles  and  delivers  the  summons  due, 
And  SJie  wanted  to  be  a  Mason  too — 
This  ridiculous  Mrs  Byrde. 

She  followed  him  ronod,  this  inquisitive  wife, 
And  nabbe<l  and  teased  him  half  out  of  his  life; 
So  to  terminate  this  unhallowed  strife. 

He  consented  at  last  to  admit  her. 
And  first,  to  dis^iise  her  from  bonnet  to  shoon. 
The  ridiculous  lady  agreed  to  put  on 
His  breei'h — ah!  foreive  me — I  meant  pantaloon 

And  miraculously  did  they  fit  her. 


Tlie  officers  sat  like  Solomon,  wise ; 
The  brimstone  burned  amid  horrid  cries; 
The  goat  roamed  wildlv  throufrh  the  room ; 
The  candidate  t>e(;ged  "em  to  let  him  go  hom 
And  the  devil  hiniHelf  stood  up  in  the  east. 
As  proud  as  an  alderman  at  a  feast ; — 
When  iu  eame  Mrs.  Byrde. 

Oh,  horrible  sounds !  oh,  horrible  sight ! 
Can  it  be  that  Masonn  take  delight 
In  spending  thus  the  hourn  of  niirht? 
Ah !  could  their  wives  and  dai^hters  know 
The  unutterable  things  they  say  and  do. 
Their  feminine  hearts  would  burst  with  woe 

But  this  is  not  hII  my  story, 
For  those  Masous  joined  in  a  hideous  ring. 
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The  nkndldate  honlinc;  like  everything. 

And  thus  in  tones  of  deatli  they  aing : 
(The  cunilidate'H  nume  WOH  Morey;) 

"  Blood  to  drink  and  bonea  to  cruuk. 

Skulls  to  smash  and  lives  to  take. 

Hearts  to  c;niHh  ami  souls  to  bum — 

Give  old  Morey  another  turn, 

And  make  him  all  grim  and  gory." 

Trembling  with  horror  stood  Mrs.  Byrde, 

Unable  to  speak  a  sinzle  word ; 

She  stiiegerod  and  felfin  the  nearest  chair, 

On  tlie  left  of  the  Junior  Warden  there, 

And  Bcan'cly  noticed,  so  loud  the  groana, 

That  the  chiiir  was  made  of  human  bones. 

Of  human  bones!  on  grinning  ekulls 

That  ghastly  throne  of  horror  roils, — 

Those  BkuUs,  the  skulls  that  Morgan  bore! 

Those  boneH,  the  bones  that  Moigan  wore; 

His  scalp  across  the  top  wns  tlung, 

His  toeth  around  the  arms  were  strung, — 

Never  in  all  roinani-e  was  known 

Buch  uses  made  of  human  bone. 

The  brimstone  gleamed  in  lurid  flame, 

Jufit  like  a  plai-e  we  will  not  name; 

Good  angels,  that  inquiring  eame 

From  blissful  courts,  looked  on  with  Bhnoie 

And  tearful  melancholy. 
Again  they  dance,  but  twice  as  bad. 
They  jump  and  sing  like  demons  mad ; 

The  tune  is  Hunkcy  Dorey— 
"Blood  to  drink,"  etc.,  etc 
Then  came  a  pause — a  pair  of  paws 
Reached  through  the  floor,  up-wliding  doois, 
And  grabbed  the  unhappy  candidate ! 
How  can  I  without  tears  relate 
The  lost  and  ruined  Morey's  fate? 
Hhe  saw  him  elnk  in  a  flery  hole, 
She  heard  him  scream,  "My  soul!  my  soul!" 
While  roara  of  fiendish  laughter  roll. 

And  drown  the  yells  of  mercy  1 
"Blood  to  drink,"  etc,  etc. 
The  ridiculous  woman  could  stand  no  mor^— 
She  fainted  and  fell  on  the  checkered  floor, 
'Midst  all  the  diabo'.ical  roar. 
What  then,  yon  ank  me.  did  bebll 
MehitableByrdeT     Why,  nothing  at  all— 
She  had  dreamed  she'd  been  in  the  Masons'  balL 
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THAT  BABY  IN  TUSCALOO.— Babtlry  T.  Campbell. 

ABRIDGED  FOB  RECITATION. 

Sol  you're  nil  the  way  from  KansaB, 

And  knew  my  Jennie  there ; 
Well,  I'm  miKhty  glad  to  see  you; 

Just  fake  tnat  vacant  chair. 
Tou  don't  seem  much  of  a  stranger, 

Thoueh  never  here  before; 
Jock,  tnke  the  gentleman's  beaver 

And  hang  it  ou  the  door. 

What!  five  whole  days  on  the  journey, 

Comin'  by  boat  and  cur? 
Good  eradoufl  I  who'd  have  thought  Jennis 

Could  ever  live  so  far 
Away  from  the  Youghiogheny, 

Th'e  (arm,  and  mountain  blue— 
I  wouldn't  have  thought  it  of  her. 

And  thiit'B  'twixt  me  and  you, 

Tou  Bay  she's  not  very  lonely; 

Then  she  don't  feel  the  worst, 
Whatl  Jennie  has— got^a — baby? 

Why  didn't  you  eay  that  first? 
And  now  please  repeat  it  over, 

1  can't  believe  my  e; 


Here,  Jai'k  run  ofl'  lo  the  kit<^hen— 
Tell  mollier  lo  come  right  quick  I 

Let  the  bakin'  go  ihiii  minute, 
Hhe  must  not  sirikc  a  lick 

Till  she  hears  the  news  from  Kansas^ 
Twill  make  her  young  agaiu. 

Rn    vnii  linnnr  tli»  IiIMb  nne'ti  mnll 


Perhaps  you  mny  think  me  foolish 

For  makin'  such  a  row, 
But  ^OH  must  eTcuHe  an  old  man — 

Mind,  I'm  a  grand-pa  now. 
Well,  well,  how  the  years  slip  by  us 

Silent  and  swift  aiid  sly, 
For  all  the  world  like  the  white  clonda 

Drifting  along  the  eky. 
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Bot  only  in  this  they  differ— 

We're  coin'  with  the  years 
Into  the  liarbor  of  old  age, 

Up  to  the  Bilent  piers, 
Where  each  may  discharge  his  burden. 

And  furl  his  vrinkled  sail, 
And  thank  his  heavenly  Menter 

Who  saved  him  through  the  gale. 

But  what's  the  use  in  talking, 

I'm  fairly  bustin'  with  joy, 
I'd  like  to  whoop  like  an  Ingim — 

You  tell  me  iVaaboy? 
And  she  calls  him  for  her  father: 

You  see  she  don't  forget 
The  old  man  what  iiRed  to  nurm  her 

And  play  "  peep  "  with  bis  "  pet." 


There's  no  use  keeping  a  secret, 
She  married  'gainst  our  will, 

A  lad  by  the  name  of  Jackson, 
Whose  fiither  kept  the  mill. 

I  thought  he  was  xort  of  shiftless. 
Though  he  was  big  and  strong. 

And  I  told  my  dauehter  kiudly. 
He'd  never  get  along. 

Ill  not  soon  forget  her  answer, 

Twas  spoken  like  a  queen. 
Baid  she :  "  I  will  take  the  chances^ 

Whatever  comes  between," 
What  I  suid  I  don't  remember. 

My  anger  did  the  rest, 
And  that  night  Jennie  and  Jackson 

Left  for  the  distont  West. 

No  one  can  know  what  I  suffered— 

]  walked  about  all  day. 
With  a  fiice  as  white  as  chalk,  sir. 

And  tried,  but  could  not  pray. 
Now  a  man  can't  reach  liis  Alaker 

With  heart  so  full  of  scorn 
Against  an  honest  fellow  man, 

Who  for  some  good  was  bora. 

You  ask  did  I  fortrive  Jennie? 

Hy  precious  little  kid ! 
Bie  tears  swept  iiwitv  mv  hate,  nr, 
Forgive!  of  courc  I  lUd. 
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"Well,  old  man,  I'm  that  BiH  JackBon— 

Can't  j[ou  mj"  fiice  recall?" 
What!— just  flip  me  yourfln,  my  youDgst«r! 

Abl  now  I  see  it  all. 

TouTl  Burely  foreive  my  prattle; 

The  hard,  hard  words  I  said 
When  you  and  Jennie  were  coorting. 

And  after  you  were  wed. 
That  baby  'war  out  in  Kansas, 

That  boy  in  TuBcaloo, 
Ha«  mode  me  love  its  big;  &thar ; 

Now  what  can't  babiee  do? 


SAVE  THE  OTHER  MAN.— Mahqahct  J.  Peecton. 


And  flung  its  bui^^  wrathfully 

AgaineA  the  sbelvinK  ehore ; 

And  wide  and  &r, 
With  plank  and  spar 

The  beach  was  splintered  o'er. 

A  league  from  land  a  wreck  was  seen. 

Above  whose  wave- washed  hull. 
Fast-wedged  the  jutting  rocks  between, 
Circled  a  snow-white  gull. 

Whose  shrieking  cry 
Botte  clear  and  high 
Above  the  tempest's  lulL 

"Hoy! — To  the  rescue  1— Launch  the  boat! 

1  see  a  drifting  H[)cck : 
Some  stn^ler  mav  be  mill  afloat,— 
Some  bailor  on  the  deck : 


And  board  the  foundered  wreck  I " 

Kight  through  the  cluirninn  plunge  of  spray, 

Whirled  lik»  an  ocean  shell. 
The  hardy  life-boat  WHri)ed  its  way, 
Aa  billows  rose  and  fi>ll; 

And  boldlv  cast 
Its  grapnel  bat 
Above  the  reefy  swell. 
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Around  the  bows  the  breakers  sobbed 

With  low,  defiant  moon ; 
When  inetant,  every  bosom  throbbed. 
Held  by  one  sound  alone ; 

Somewhere — somewhere — 
Upon  the  air 
There  thrilled  a  humjm  groan. 

One  moment — and  they  clomb  the  wreck. 

And  there,  a  ghoatly  form 
Lay  huddled  on  the  neaving  deck, 
With  living  breath  still  warm, — 
Too  dead  to  hear 
The  shout  of  cbeer 
That  mocked  the  dying  storm. 

But  as  they  lowered  him  from  the  ship 

With  kindl/  care  us  can 
Befit  rough  hands,  across  his  lip 
A  whispered  ripple  ran : 

They  stooped  and  heard 
The  slow-drawn  word 
Breathed,—"  Save— Ihe—otiter— man  I " 


Oh !  ye  who  once  on  gulfing  waves 
Of  sin  were  tempest-tosa'd, —    " 
Ye  who  are  safe  through  Him  who  save* 
At  such  transcendent  cost, — 
HTii  ye  who  yet 
Can  rescue,  let 
The  other  mem  be  lost? 


THE  WEARY  SOUL. 

I  came,  but  they  had  passed  away. 

The  fiiir  in  form,  the  pure  in  mind; 
And,  like  a  stricken  deer,  I  stray, 

Where  all  are  strange,  and  none  are  kind; 
Kind  to  a  worn  and  wearied  soul, 

That  pants,  that  strug);k's  for  repose : 
Oh^hat  my  stcpe  had  reacheil  the  goal 

Where  earthly  sighs  and  sorrows  close  I 
ne  like  a  dream, 
n  memory's  pa^ 
I  look  around  me,  and  I  seem 


Bome  relic  of  a  farmer  a^ ; 
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Alone,  and  in  a,  etron^r  ulime, 

Whero  Btrani^er  voices  mock  mine  ear, — 
In  all  the  laggiaz  course  of  time, 

Without  a  wImL — a  hope — a  fear  I 

Yet  I  had  hopes — but  they  have  fled ; 

And  feflrs— and  they  were  all  too  true; 
Anil  wishes  too — but  they  are  dead. 

And  what  have  /with  life  to  do? 
Tia  but  to  bear  a  weary  load 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  cast  away. 
To  Bich  for  one  xmall,  Btill  abode, 

Where  I  may  sleep  as  aweet  as  they — 

Ae  they,  the  loveliest  of  their  race, 

Whose  groMSy  tombs  ray  Borrows  Bteep, 
Whose  worth  my  soul  delights  to  trace. 

Whoso  very  losa  'tis  sweet  (o  weep ; 
To  weep,  foi^tten  and  unknown. 

With  none  to  smile,  to  hear,  to  see, — 
Earth  can  bestow  no  dearer  boon 

On  one  whom  death  ditKlains  to  free. 

1  leave  a  world  that  knows  me  not, 
To  hold  communion  with  the  dead. 

And  fancy  consecrates  the  spot, 

Where  fiincy's  earliest  dreams  were  Bbed. 
I  Bee  each  shade,  all  silvery  white, 

I  hear  each  spirit's  melling  sigh ; 

I  hirn  to  cUap  Ihoe^  form*  of  Ugld, 
AndtJiepaU  morning  diilli  miiie  eye/ 

But  soon  the  last  dim  mom  shall  riae — 

My  lamp  of  life  burns  feebly  now,— 
Where  stranger  hands  shall  close  mine  eyes, 

And  smooth  my  cold  and  dewy  brow: 
Unknown  I  lived— so  let  me  die  j 

No  stone,  nor  monumental  cross. 
Tell  where  hi»  tnoiiMering  a«hca  lie, 

Who  sought  for  goU,  and  found  it  droas. 


LOVE  IN  A  BALIXKJS.— LiTcnriKLD  Mobblbt. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  staying  with  Sir  George  Flaafaer, 
with  a  great  number  of  people  there — all  kinds  of  amuse- 
ments going  on.  Driving,  riding,  fishing,  shooting,  every- 
thing, in  fact.  Sir  George's  daughter,  Fanny,  was  often  my 
companion  iu  these  expeditions,  and  I  was  considerably 
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Btrtick  Willi  lier,  for  she  was  a  girl  to  whom  the  epithet 
"etunniiig"  applies  better  tliaii  any  other  thiit  I  um  ac- 
quainted with.  She  euiihl  riile  like  Xiuirod,  kIic  uould  drive 
■  like  Jehu,  she  could  row  liko  Charon,  Hhe  could  d;ii)cc  like 
Terpsichore,  she  could  row  like  Dkna,  she  wulked  like  Juuo, 
and  she  looked  like  Venue.    I've  even  eeoti  her  smoke. 

Oh,  she  wasaHtiinncrl  you  nhoultl  h.ive  heard  that  girl 
whistip,  and  Lnugh— you  Hhould  have  heard  her  Uugh.  Sliu 
was  tnily  a  delightful  comjiaiiion.  We  rodo  together,  drove 
together,  fished  together,  walked  togetlier,  diiiiced  together. 
King  together ;  I  ciilled  her  Fanny,  and  she  called  me  Torn. 
All  thin  could  have  but  0[ie  term iciut ion,  you  know.  I  full 
in  love  with  her  and  determined  to  tiike  the  first  opportn- 
nily  of  proposing.  So  one  d;iy  when  we  were  ont  tonetbcr, 
fiehing  on  the  lake,  I  went  down  on  my  knees  amongst  the 
gudgeons,  seiajd  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  my  waistcoat,  and 
in  burning  accents  entreated  her  to  become  my  wife. 

"  tkm't  be  a  fool,"  she  said.  "  Now  drop  it,  do,  and  put 
me  a  fresh  worm  ou." 

"Oh,  Fanny!"  I  excLiimed;  "dont  talk  about  worms 
when  marriage  is  in  question.    Only  kiv — " 

"Itcll  you  what  it  i-<,  now,"  she  rejiHed,  angrily,"if  yon 
don't  drop  it  I'll  pitch  you  out  of  the  boat." 

Gentlemen,  I  did  not  drop  it,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor,  with  a  sudden  shove  she  sent  me  flying  into  the 
water ;  then  seising  the  sculls,  with  a  stroke  or  two  she  put 
several  yards  between  us,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter 
that  fortunately  prevented  her  from  going  any  further.  I 
ewamupand  climbed  into  the  boat.  "Jenkins,"  said  I  to 
myself,  "revengel  revenge!"  I  dis^ised  my  foelinga.  I 
lai^hed — hideous  mockery  of  mirth — I  laughed,  pulled  to 
the  bank,  went  to  the  house  and  changed  my  clothes.  When 
I  appeared  at  the  dinner-fable,  I  perceived  that  every  one 
had  been  informed  of  my  ducking.  Universal  laughter 
greeted  me.  During  dinner  Fanny  repeatedly  whispered  to 
her  neighbor  and  glanced  nt  me.  Smothered  laughter  in- 
variably followed.  "Jenkins  !"  said  I,  "  revenge!"  The  op- 
portunity soon  offered.  There  was  to  be  a  balloon  aacent 
from  the  lawn,  and  Fanny  had  tormented  her  father  into 
letting  her  ascend  with  the  aeronaut.    I  instantly  took  my 
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plans;  bribed  the  aeronaut  to  plead  illness  at  the  moment 
when  the  muuliiue  aliuuld  h.ive  rliwn ;  learned  from  him  the 
management  of  tlie  balloon,  though  I  understood  Hint  pretty 
well  berore,  and  calmly  uwaited  the  result.  The  day  came. 
The  weather  was  fine.  The  balloon  waa  inflated.  Fanny 
was  in  the  car.  Everything  was  ready,  when  the  aeronaut 
suddenly  feinted.  He  waa  carried  into  the  h(  ise,  and  Sir 
George  accompanied  him.     Fanny  was  in  despair. 

"Amito  lose  my  air  expedition?"  she  exdaimed,  look- 
ing over  the  side  of  the  car ;  "  some  one  onderatands  tha 
management  of  this  thing,  surely?  Nobody!  Tomf'sha 
called  out  to  me,  "you  understand  it,  don't  you?" 

"  Perfeclly,"  I  answered. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  she  cried ;  "  be  quick,  before  papa 
comes  back." 

The  company  in  general  endeavored  to  dissuade  her  from 
her  project,  but  of  course  in  vain.  After  a  decent  show  of 
hesitation,  I  climbed  into  the  car.  The  balloon  was  cast  od^ 
and  rapidly  sailed  heavenward.  There  was  scarcely  a  breath 
of  wind,  and  we  rose  almost  straight  up.  We  rose  above  the 
house,  and  she  laughed  and  said,  "  How  jolly  1" 

Wc  were  higher  than  the  highest  trees,  and  she  smiled, 
and  said  it  was  very  Itind  of  me  to  tome  with  her.  We  were 
so  high  that  the  people  below  looked  mere  sperks,  and  she 
hoped  that  I  thoroughly  understood  the  management  of  the 
balloon.    Now  waa  my  time. 

"  I  understand  the  going  up  i>art,"  I  answered;  "  to  come 
down  is  not  so  easy,"  and  I  whistled. 

"What  do  you  mean?"*  she  cried. 

"  Why,  when  you  want  to  go  up  Cist«r,  you  throw  some 
mnd  overboard,"  T  replied,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 

"Don't  be  foolish,  Tom,"  she  saiii,  trying  to  appear  quite 
calm  and  indifferent,  but  trembling  uncommonly. 

"  Foolish ! "  I  said ;  "  oh  dear,  no,  but  whether  I  go  along 
the  ground  or  up  In  the  air  I  like  (o  go  the  pace,  and  so  do 
you,  Fanny,  1  know.  Go  it,  you  cripples!"  and  over  went 
another  sand-bag. 

"  Why,  you're  mad,  surely,"  she  whispered,  in  utter  terror, 
and  tried  to  reach  the  K'lirs,  but  I  kept  her  back. 

"Only  with  love,  my  ilcur,"  I  answered,  smiling  pleasantly; 
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"  only  with  love  for  you.  Oh,  Faany,  I  adore  you  I  Say  you 
■will  be  my  wife," 

"  I  gave  you  an  answer  the  other  day,"  she  replied ;  "  one 
which  I  should  think  you  would  have  remembered,"  she 
added,  laughing  a  little,  notwithstanding  her  terror. 

"  I  remember  it  perfectly,"  I  answered, "  but  I  i,^tend  to 
have  a  different  reply  to  that.  You  see  those  five  Band-baK9. 
I  shall  ask  you  five  times  to  become  my  wife.  Every  time 
yoa  refiise  I  shall  throw  over  a  sand-bag — eo,  lady  fitir,  aa 
the  cabman  would  say,  reconsider  your  decision,  and  con- 
Bent  to  become  Mrs.  Jenkins." 

"I  won't,"  Blie  said;  "I  never  will ;  and  let  me  tell  yon  that 
}rou  areactingin  a  very  ungcntleraanly  way  to  press  me  thiis." 

"  Yon  acted  in  a  very  ladylike  way  the  other  'lay,  did  you 

not,"  I  rejoined,  "  when  you  knocked  me  out  of  the  boat?  " 

She  laughed  again,  for  she  was  a  plucky  girl,  and  no  mistake 

— a  very  plucky  girl.    "  However,"  I  went  on,  "  it's  no  good 

•  arguing  about  it— will  you  promise  to  give  me  your  hand  ?  " 

"Neverl"  she  answered;  "ni  go  to  Ursa  Major  first, 
thoi^h  I've  got  a  big  enoi^h  bear  here,  in  all  conscience. 
Stay!  you'd  prefer  Aquarius,  wouldn't  you?" 

She  looked  so  pretty  that  I  was  almost  inclined  to  let  her 
off,  (I  was  only  trying  to  frighten  her,  of  course — I  knew 
how  high  we  could  go  safely,  well  enoi^h,  and  how  valuable 
the  life  of  Jenkins  was  to  hia  country,)  hut  resolution  is  one 
of  the  strong  points  of  my  character,  and  when  I've  begun 
a  thing  I  like  to  carry  it  through ;  so  I  threw  over  another 
sand-bag,  and  whistled  the  Dead  March  in  Saul. 

"Come, Mr.  Jenkins,"  she  ewd  suddenly,  "come, Tom,  let 
us  descend  now,  and  111  promise  to  say  nothing  whatever 
about  all  this." 

I  continued  the  execution  of  the  Dead  March, 

"  But  if  you  do  not  begin  the  descent  at  once  111  tell  pap« 
the  moment  1  set  foot  on  the  ground." 

I  laughed,  seized  another  bag,  and  looking  steadily  at  her 
nid :  "will  you  promise  to  give  me  your  hand?  " 

"I've  answered  you  already,"  was  the  reply. 

Over  went  the  sand,  and  the  solemn  notes  of  the  Dead 
March  resounded  throi^h  the  car. 

"  I  thoi^ht  you  were  a  gentleman,"  said  Fanny  rising  np 
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in  a  terrible  rage  from  the  bottom  of  the  car,  where  ahe  had 
been  sitting,  and  looking  perfectly  beautiful  in  her  wrath. 
"  I  thought  you  were  a  gentleman,  but  I  find  I  was  mistaken. 
Why,  a  chimney-sweeper  would  not  treat  a  lady  in  such  a 
way.  Do  you  know  that  you  are  risking  your  own  life  aa  well 
as  mine  by  your  madness  7  " 

I  explained  that  I  adored  her  ao  much  that  t«  die  in  her 
company  would  be  perfect  blias,  ao  that  I  begged  ahe  would 
not  consider  my  feelings  at  all.  She  dashed  her  beautiful 
hair  fh>mberfiu;e,andetanding perfectly  erect,  looking  tike 
the  Ooddeas  of  Anger  or  Boadicea — if  you  can  imagine  that 
peiBOuago  in  a  balloon — she  said,  "  I  command  you  to  be^n 
the  descent  this  iuatant  I  " 

The  Dead  March,  whiatled  in  a  manner  essentially  gay 
and  lively,  was  the  only  response.  After  a  few  miautea' 
silence  I  took  up  another  bi^,  and  said  .- 

"  We  are  getting  rather  high ;  if  you  do  not  decide  soon 
we  shall  have  Mercury  coming  to  tell  us  that  we  are  tree-    . 
passing— will  you  promise  me  your  hand?  " 

tihe  sat  in  sulky  ailence  in  the  bottom  of  the  car.  I  threw 
(.ver  the  sand.  Then  she  tried  another  plan.  Throwing 
herself  upon  her  knees,  and  bursting  into  tears,  she  said ; 

"  Uh,  foi^ive  me  for  what  I  did  the  other  day.  It  was  very 
wrong,  and  I  am  very  sorry.  Take  me  home,  and  I  will  he 
a  sister  to  you." 

"  Not  a  wife?"  said  I. 

"  I  can't  I  I  can't ! "  she  answered. 

Over  went  the  fourth  bag.and  I  began  to  think  she  would 
beat  me  after  all,  for  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  going  much 
higher.  I  would  not  give  in  just  yet,  however.  I  whistled 
for  a  few  moments,  to  give  her  time  for  reflection,  and  theu 
aaid :  "  Fanny,  they  say  that  TORrriages  are  made  in  heaven 
— if  yon  do  not  take  care,  ours  will  be  solemnized  there." 

I  took  up  the  flnh  bag.  "  Come,"  I  said,  "  my  wife  in  life, 
or  my  companion  in  death.  Which  is  it  to  be  ?  "  and  I  pat- 
ted the  sand-bag  in  a  cheerful  manner.  She  held  tier  face 
in  her  hands,  but  did  not  answer.  I  nursed  the  bag  in  my 
arms,  as  if  it  had  been  a  baby. 

"  Come,  Fanny,  give  me  your  promise."  I  could  hear  he( 
■obn.    I'm  the  softest-hearted  creature  breathing,  and  would 
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not  pain  &n]r  living  thing,  and  I  confess  she  had  beaten  me. 
I  foigave  her  the  ducking  ;  I  forgave  her  for  rejecting  me. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  flinging  the  bag  back  into  the  car,  and 
Baying, "  Dearest  Fanny,  forgive  me  for  frightening  you. 
Marry  whomsoever  you  wish.  Give  your  lovely  hand  to  the 
lowest  groom  in  your  Btables — endow  with  your  priceleea 
beauty  the  chief  of  the  Panki-wanki  Indians.  Whatever 
happens,  Jenkins  ia  your  slave — your  dog— -your  footstool. 
His  duty,  honcefortli,  is  to  go  whithersoever  you  shall  order, 
to  do  whatever  yoa  shall  command."  I  was  just  on  the 
point  of  saying  this,  I  repeat,  when  Fanny  suddenly  looked 
up,  and  said,  with  a  queerish  expression  upon  her  iace : 

"  You  need  not  throw  that  last  bag  over.    I  promise  to 

give  you  my  hand." 

''  With  aA  your  heart?  "  I  asked,  quickly. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  she,  with  the  same  strange  look. 

1  tossed  the  bag  into  the  bottom  of  the  car,  and  opened 

the  yalve.    The  balloon  descended.    Gentlemen,  will  you 

believe  it? — when  we  had  reached  the  ground,  and  the  bal- 

loon  had  been  given  over  to  its  recovered  master,  when  I 

had  helped  Fanny  tenderly  to  the  earth,  and  turned  towards 

her  to  receive  anew  the  promise  of  her  affection  and  her 

hand— will  you  believe  it? — she  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear 

that  upset  me  against  the  car,  and  running  to  her  iitther, 

who  at  that  moment  came  up,  she  related  to  him  and  the 

assembled  company  what  she  called  my  disgraceful  conduct 

in  the  balloon, and  ended  by  informing  me  that  all  of  her  hand 

that  I  was  likely  to  get  had  been  already  bestowed  npon  my 

ear,  which  she  assured  me  iiad  been  given  with  all  her  heart, 

"  You  villain  I "  said  Sir  George,  advancing  toward  me  with 

m  horse-whip  in  his  hand.    "  You  villain  I     I've  a  good  mind 

to  break  this  over  your  back." 

"  Sir  George,"  said  I,  "  villain  and  Jenkins  must  never  be 
coupled  in  the  same  sentence ;  and  as  for  the  breaking  of 
this  whip,  ni  relieve  you  of  the  trouble,"  and  snatching  it 
trota  his  hand,  I  broke  it  in  two,  and  threw  the  pieces  on 
the  ground.  "  And  now  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  wishing 
you  a  good  morning.  Miaa  Flasher,  I  forgive  you  ;"  and  I 
retired.  Now  I  ask  you  whether  any  specimen  of  female 
treachery  equal  to  that  has  ever  come  within  your  expert- 
ei..w,  and  whether  any  excuse  can  be  made  for  such  conduct? 
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ETNG  DOWN  THE  DROP— I  CANNOT  PLAY. 
J.  W.  Watbon. 
0  painted  gauds  and  mimic  scenes, 
And  pompous  trick  that  nothing  meansl 
O  glaring  light  and  shouting  crowd. 
And  love-words  in  derision  vowed  1 
O  crown&l  king  with  starving  eyes. 
And  dying  swam  who  never  dies! 
Oh,  hollow  show  and  empty  heart, 
Great  ministers  of  tragic  art  1 

"There's  that  within  which  paaseth  show;* 
The  d&ys  they  come,  the  days  they  go. 
We  live  two  livea,  on  either  page — 
The  one,  upon  thti  painted  stage, 
With  all  the  world  to  hear  and  gaze 
And  comment  on  each  changing  phase; 


BluK  up  the  drop,  the  play  ia  on ; 
Our  aouT  of  entrance  comes  anon  I 

Choke  down  the  vearningB  of  the  soul ; 
Weak,  doting  fool  I  art  thou  the  whole? 
The  stage  is  waiting,  take  thy  part ; 
Forget  to-night  thou  haet  a  heart ; 
Let  sunshine  break  the  gathering  cloud. 
And  smile  thou  on  the  waiting  crowd. 

Hear  how  their  plaudits  fill  the  scene  I 
Is  not  thy  greedy  ear  full  keen  7 
Is  not  a  thousand  shouts  a  balm 
For  all  thy  throbbing  heart's  alarm? 
"To  be  or  not  to  be"— the  screed 
Is  listened  to  with  breathless  heed. 
O  painter  with  a  painted  mask ! 
Is  thy  brain  wandering  from  thy  ta^? 

Can  it  be  true  that  scores  of  J^ara 

Do  not  suffice  to  murder  tears? 

Can  it  be  true  that  all  of  art 

Has  tailed  to  teach  the  human  heart? 

Can  ^uds,  and  Tricks,  and  shout,  and  glare, 

The  deafening  drum,  the  trumpet's  blaie. 

With  all  their  wild,  delirious  dm. 

Not  stifle  this  sad  life  within  7 
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Shalt  thou  not  feed  their  loii^ng  eyes 

Because — because  a  womau  Oies  ? 

What  cores  the  crowd  for  dytu|;  wWes, 

For  broken  hearts,  or  blasted liveHl 

They  paid  their  money,  and — they  say — 

living  or  dead,  oq  with  the  play  I 

What!  sti^gering,  man?  why,  Where's  thy  art? 

That  stare  was  good ;  that  tragic  start 

Would  make  thy  fortune,  were  it  not 

That  it  rebukes  the  author's  plot. 

"My  wife  is  dying  1"     He  ne'er  wrote 
The  words  that  struggle  in  thy  throat. 

"Take  back  your  money,"  did'st  thon  say? 

"Ring  down  the  drop — I  cannot  play." 
Ring  down  the  dropi  the  act  is  o'er; 
Her  bark  has  touched  the  golden  shore, 
While  reading  from  life's  inner  page. 
Stands  there  the  actor  of  the  stage ; 
But  not  upon  the  cold,  white  corse 
Falls  there  a  word  of  sad  remorse 
From  all  that  crowd  who  heard  hitn  say, 

"  Bing  down  the  drop — I  cannot  play." 


THE  GOLDEN  STREET. -Wilu am  0.  Stoddabd. 


■yi 

Give  me  that  rest  I  hove  so  long  desired ; 
Bring  me  that  Sabbath's  cool  refreshing  day, 
And  let  the  fever  of  my  world-worn  feet 
Press  the  cool  smoothness  of  the  golden  street. 

Tired, — Tery  tired!    And  I  at  times  have  seen. 
When  the  far  pearly  gates  were  open  thrown 
For  those  who  walked  no  more  with  me,  the  green 
Sweet  foliage  of  the  trees  that  there  alone 

At  last  wave  over  those  whose  world-worn  feet 
Press  the  cool  smoolhuess  of  the  golden  street. 

When  the  gates  open,  and  before  they  close — 

Sad  hours  but  holv — I  have  watched  the  tide 
Whose  living  crystal  there  forever  flows 
Before  the  throne,  and  sadly  have  I  sitihed 

To  think  how  long  until  my  world-worn  feet 
Press  the  cool  smoothness  of  tlie  goldjn  street. 
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Nor  any  douda  in  that  eternal  day 

Trouble  tkem  more  who  onc-e  have  entered  in ;--~ 
But  all  is  rest  to  them  whose  world-worn  fbet 
PreBS  the  cool  smoothueisa  of  the  golden  etreet. 
ThiiB  the  gates  close  and  I  behold  no  more, — 
Though,  afl  I  walk,  they  open  oflener  now 
For  those  who  leave  me  anu  go  on  before  ; — 
And  I  am  lonelv  also  while  I  bow 

And  think  of  those  dear  souls  whose  world-worn  feet 
Press  the  cool  smoothneBB  of  the  golden  Street. 
5ired,  verv  tired  i— but  I  will  patient  be, 
Nor  will  I  murmur  at  the  wearv  wav : 
I  too  shall  walk  beside  the  crystal  i 


i  cryi 
And  pluck  the  ripe  fruit,  all  that  God-lit  daj 


;&-w, 


NATURE  PROCLAIMS  A  DEITY.— Cratkaubriahd. 

There  is  a  Ood  I  The  herbs  of  the  valley,  the  cedars  of 
the  mountain,  bless  him ;  the  insect  sports  in  bis  beam  ;  the 
bird  sings  him  in  the  foliage ;  the  thunder  proclaims  him  in 
the  heavens ;  the  ocean  declares  his  immcmuty ; — man  alone 
has  said,  There  is  no  Ood  I  Unite  in  thought  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  moat  beautiful  otjects  in  nature.  Suppose  that  you 
see,  at  once,  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  all  the  seasons  of 
the  year, — a  morning  of  spring,  and  a  morning  of  autumn — 
a  night  bespangled  with  stars,  and  a  night  darkened  b; 
clotids — meadows  enameled  with  flowers— forests  hoary  with 
Snow^ — fields  gilded  by  the  tints  of  autumn, — then  alone  you 
will  have  a  just  conception  of  the  universe !  While  you  are 
gazing  on  that  sun  which  is  plunging  into  the  vault  of  the 
west,  another  observer  admires  him  emerging  from  the 
^Ided  gates  of  the  east  By  what  inconceivable  power  does 
that  ag6d  star,  which  is  sinking  fatigued  and  burning  in  the 
shades  of  the  eveiiing,  reappear  at  the  same  instant  fresh 
and  humid  with  the  rosy  dew  of  the  morning?  At  every 
hour  of  the  day,  the  glorious  orb  ia  at  once  rising,  resplen- 
dent as  noon-.lay,  and  setting  in  the  west ;  or  rather,  our 
senses  deceive  us,  and  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  east 
or  west,  no  north  or  south,  in  the  world. 
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HOW  THE  DUTCHMAN  KILLED  THE  WOODCHUCK. 

Veil  den,  I  dells  you  mit  te  dime  I  goed  a  huntin  mit 
mine  brodder  Shake,  ven  ve  vash  boye  not  so  biggerisb  ash 
ve  ieh  now.  Shake  he  vash  Bmaller  ash  I  pin,  unt  I  vash 
bigger  ash  Shake.  We  vaah  dwin  boys,  but  dere  vash  about 
two  or  dree  yeara  bigger  ash  van  onudder  vash.  Veil  don, 
von  day  I  dakes  brodder  Shake  unt  two  udder  toga,  und  I 
dells  dem  we  go  a  huntiu  niit  te  woodchuck  unt  some  oder 
dings.  Ve  go  to  te  old  bara  past,  unt  te  pack  of  te  field  behiut 
us,  unt  pooty  soon  we  kit  te  voots  in  te  mittle  of  us,  ten  I 
Tistlea  to  Shake  unt  te  udder  two  togS;  unt  py  unt  py  some- 
dings  scbart  te  togs,  unt  they  roon  shuet  eo  pig  fosht  ash  dey 
neffer  vas  roon  pefore.  Shake  he  roon  pooty  fasht,  luit  1 
toon,  for  I  dinks  somedings  vas  schart  mit  de  togs.  Pooty 
soon  te  togs  vash  stop  mit  roonin,  unt  vash  makln  dere  hels 
in  te  log  mit  a  pig  hole  in,  ven  I  comes  up.  Sliake,  he  says, 
"Prodder  Hans,  ter  ish  a  woodchuck  in  te  log  mit  te  hole." 
Den  I  tells  Shake,  "You  ahuflt  vatch  mit  vun  hole,  nnt  le 
togs  te  ndder  bole,  den  I  vill  make  vun  udder  hate,  mit  mine 
ax,  in  te  mittle  of  te  log,  unt  den,  ven  I  see  liim,  I  viU 
schlock  him  un  te  koop,  unt  Bchmile  his  bet  off  mit  te  ax." 
So  Shake,  be  says,  "  I  vill  stop  te  hole  mit  mine  foot,  so  he 
Till  not  mooch  kit  out  mit  dis  hole."  Den  I  dakes  mine  ax, 
unt  a  hole  make  in  te  log.  Pooty  soon  I  kits  a  bole,  unt  I 
dinks  ]  see  te  woodcbuck,  unt  I  dells  prodder  Shake  to  still 
be,  unt  I  shopped  a  little  more,  uut  den  I  sees  te  dings  bet, 
so  I  makes  te  ax  come  down  mit  all  my  might— I  dinks  I 
till  make  his  hetoff— unt,  mine  gracio'isl  vat  you  diuki 
Prodder  Shake,  be  make  von  pig  noixe,  uirt  he  gommence  a 
gronnin,  schwearin  in  Tuch  unt  English  all  togedder,  unt 
he  Bays, "  Prodder  Hans,  dash  isb  not  te  woo<lcbuck ;  you  ish 
von  biggest  fool,  you  bash  schmite  mine  foo'ott  Oh!  mine 
gootnesa!  I  isb  kill!"  Veil,  I  vash  sthart  mooch;  1  djnka 
I  bad  kilt  prodder  Shake,  unt  I  grjed,  unt  sohwepred  a  leetle, 
den  I  looked  in  te  hole,  unt  tere  vash  a  bait  of  prodder 
Shake's  poot,  unt  two  or  dree  toes,  all  ploody,  la)  ing  in  te  log, 
put  dere  vash  no  woodcbui^k  or  any  udder  dings  in  t"!  log, 
Shake  he  croaned  80  pig  lout,  dat  I  dake  his  foot  uul  die3  mine 
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>hirt  np  mit  it.  Shake,  he  make  him  up  on  my  pack,  uut  \ 
prried  him  to  to  house.  Py  unt  by  his  foot  ^t  well,  put  no 
more  toea  crowed  out  it,  unt  he  aay,  "  Prodder  Hans,  I  viU 
ao  more  go  woodchuck  hunt  mit  you ; "  unt  he  neffer  did. 


THE  RED  JACKET.— Gbobqe  M.  Bakk^ 

TRb  a  cold,  bleak  night  I  with  angry  roar 
The  north  witide  beat  and  clamor  at  the  door; 
The  drifted  snow  lies  heaped  along  the  street, 
Swept  by  a  blinding  Rtorm  of  hall  and  sleet; 
The  clouded  heavens  no  guidinf;  starlight  lend 
But  o'er  the  earth  in  gloom  and  darkness  bend; 
Gigantic  Bhadowa,  by  the  night  lamps  thrown, 
Dtuice  their  weird  revela  fitlhlly  aione. 
In  lofty  halle,  where  fortune  takes  its  ease. 
Bunk  in  the  treasures  of  all  lands  and  eeas ; 
In  happy  homes,  where  warmth  aud  conifort  meet, 
The  weary  traveler  with  their  smiles  to  greet ; 
In  lowly  dwelhuga,  where  the  needy  swarm 
Round  starving  embers,  chilling  limbs  to  warm, 
Bises  tbe  prayer  that  makes  the  sad  heart  light — 
"Thank  (lod  for  home,  this  bitter,  bitter  night  I" 
But  hark  I  above  the  beating  of  the  storm 
Peals  on  the  startled  ear  the  fire  alarm. 
Yon  Bloomy  heaven  'a  aflame  with  sudden  light, 
And  heart-beats  quicken  with  a  strange  affright ; 
From  tranquil  sluml^erB  springs,  at  duty's  call, 
Tlie  ready  friend  no  danger  can  appall ; 
Rerce  for  the  conflict,  sturdy,  tnie,  and  brave. 
He  hurries  forth  to  battle  and  to  save. 
Prom  yonder  dwelling,  fiercely  shooting  out, 
Devoiirinj!  all  they  coil  themselves  aboutj 
The  flamine  furies,  mounting  high  and  higher. 
Wrap  the  frail  structure  in  a  cloak  of  fire. 
Strong  arms  are  battling  with  the  stubborn  foa 
In  vain  attempts  their  power  to  overthrow ; 
Wilh  mockintt  glee  they  revel  with  their  prey. 
Defying  human  skill  to  check  their  way. 
And  see !  fiir  up  above  the  flame's  hot  breath, 
Something  Ihat's  bumiui  waits  a  horrid  death; 
A  little  child,  with  waving  Rol'Ien  hair, 
Stands,  like  a  phantom,  'mid  the  horrid  glare, — 
Her  pale,  nweet  fyfG  againxt  the  window  pressed. 
While  sobs  of  terror  shuke  hei  tender  bruaaL 
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Up  goes  (I  ladder.    Through  the  startled  throng 
A  hardy  fironuin  swiftly  moves  aloue ; 
MoQntH  sure  and  ^t  Hlong  the  slender  way, 
Fearing  no  diinger,  dreading  but  delay. 
The  etifling  smolte-clouds  lower  in  bis  path, 
Sharp  tongues  of  flame  asBail  him  In  their  wr&th; 
But  up,  still  up  he  goesi  the  goal  is  won  ! 
His  Btioug  arm  beabi  the  saab,  and  he  is  gone  I 
Qone  to  his  death.    The  wily  flames  surround 
And  bum  and  beat  his  ladder  to  the  ground, 
In  flaming  columns  move  with  quickened  beat 
To  rear  a  massive  wall  'gainst  his  retreat. 
Coura^ous  heart.,  thy  mission  was  so  pure, 
Suflenng  humanity  must  thy  loss  deplore  ; 
Henceforth  with  martyred  heroes  Ihou  slialt  live. 
Crowned  with  all  honors  nobleness  can  give. 
Nay,  not  so  fast;  subdue  these  gloomy  fears; 
Behold!  he  quickly  on  the  roof  appears. 
Bearing  the  tendur  child,  his  jacket  warm 
Flung  round  her  shrinking  form  to  zuard  from  harm. 
Up  with  your  luddcn !    Quick  I  'tis  out  a  chancel 
Behold,  bow  &st  the  roanng  flames  advancel 

SLiick !  quick !  brave  snirits,  to  bis  rescue  fly; 
pi  up  j  by  heavens,  wis  hero  must  not  die  t 
Silence !  he  comes  along  the  burning  road, 
Bearing,  with  tender  care,  his  living  load; 
Aha  1  he  to'tters !    Heaven  in  mercy  save 
The  good,  true  henrt  that  can  so  nobly  bravel 
He's  up  again  1  and  now  he's  coming  fast — 
One  moment,  and  the  fiery  ordeal 's  paaaed — 
And  now  he's  safe  I    Bold  flames,  ye  fought  in  vidiL 
A  happy  mother  clasps  her  child  again. 


THE  FISHERMAN'S  SUMMONS. 

The  sea  is  calling,  calling! 

Wife,  is  there  a  log  to  spare  ? 
Fling  it  down  on  the  hearth  and  call  them  in, 
The  Doya  and  girls  with  their  merry  din, 
I  am  loth  to  leave  you  all  just  yet ; 
In  the  light  and  the  noise  I  might  foi^t 

The  voice  in  the  evening  air. 
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I  know  each  nook  in  the  rocky  strand. 
And  tbe  crimson  weeds  on  the  golden  sand, 
And  the  worn  old  cliff  where  the  sea-pinks  clinf^ 
And  the  winding  caves  wtiere  the  echoes  ring — 
I  stmli  wuke  them  n  "~ " 


How  it  keeps  calling,  calling  I 

It  is  never  a  night  to  sail ; 
I  saw  the  "sea-dog    over  the  height. 
As  I  strained  through  the  haze  my  foiling  Bight, 
And  the  txittage  creaks  and  rocka,  well  nigh 
As  the  old  "  Fox"  did  in  the  days  gone  by, 

In  the  moan  of  the  rising  gale. 

Yet  it  is  sailing,  calling ! 

It  i8  hard  on  a  soul,  I  say, 
To  go  fluttering  out  in  the  cold  and  the  dark, 
Like  the  bird  they  tell  ua  of,  from  the  ark. 
While  the  foam  ffies  thick  on  the  bitter  blast. 
And  the  angry  waves  roll  fierce  and  &st. 

Where  the  blade  buoy  marks  the  bay. 

Do  yoQ  bear  it  calling,  calling? 

And  yet  I  am  not  so  old. 
At  the  herring  fishery,  but  last  year, 
No  boat  beat  mine  for  tackle  and  gear, 
And  I  steered  the  cobble  past  the  reef. 
When  the  brood  sail  shooK  like  a  withered  leal^ 

And  the  rudder  chafed  my  hold. 

Will  it  never  stop  calling,  calling? 

Can't  you  sing  a  song  by  the  hearth — 
A  heartBome  stave  of  a  merry  glass, 
Or  a  gallant  fight,  or  a  bonny  loss? 
Don't  you  care  for  your  grand-dad  just  bo  mnchP 
Come  near,  then,  give  me  a  hand  to  touch, 

Still  warm  with  the  warmth  of  earth. 

You  hear  it  calling,  calling? 

Ask  her  why  she  aits  and  cries. 
She  always  did  when  the  ttea  whs  up, 
She  would  fret,  and  never  take  bit  or  sup, 
When  I  and  the  luds  were  out  at  nighty, 
And  she  saw  the  breukcm  cresting  whitd 

Beneath  the  low  black  xkics. 

Bat  then,  in  its  calling,  calling. 

No  summons  to  soul  was  sent. 
Now — well,  fetch  the  mreon,  find  the  book, 
It  is  up  on  the  nhelf  there,  if  you  look: 
The  eea  has  been  friend,  and  fire,  and  bread ; 
Pot  me  where  it  will  tell  of  me.  lying  dead. 

How  it  called,  and  I  rose  and  went. 
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PASSING  BY.— MiM  Ml-lock. 

"Aid  Ibe;  told  him  Uut  Jonu  of  Nudnlb  pwed  I17." 

Oh  rich  idhii  I  {rara  j[our  happy  door 
Seeing  the  old,  the  sick,  the  poor, 
WI>o  wk  for  nothing,  scarcely  weep. 
To  wliom  even  heaven  means  only  Bleep, 
While  you,  given  good  things  without  meaeuT^ 
tkiRietimett  can  hurdly  Kleep  for  pleasure. 

Let  not  the  blessed  moment  fly: 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  pasttes  by. 

Is  there  a  siiiner,  tired  of  sin, 
Longing  a  new  life  to  be);inT 
But  all  the  gates  of  help  are  shut, 
And  all  the  words  of  love  are  mute. 
Earth's  best  joys  sere,  like  burnt-up  grass, 
Aud  even  the  very  heavene  as  brass; 

Torn  not  away  bo  pitilefiBly: 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  paiwes  by. 

Self-hardened  man,  of  smooth,  bland  amile; 

Woman,  with  heart  like  desert  isle 

Set  in  the  sea  of  household  love. 

Whom  nothing  save  "the  world  can  move; 

At  your  white  lie,  your  tneering  spee<:h. 

Your  backward  thrust  no  sword  can  reach. 

Look,  your  child  lifts  a  wondering  eye  I 

Jeaus  of  Nazareth  passes  by. 

Oh,  all  ye  foolish  ones!  who  feel 
A  sudden  doubt,  like  piercin|c  steel. 
When  your  dead  hearts  within  you  burn. 
And  conscience  sighs,  "  Return,  return  I" 
Why  let  ye  the  sweet  impulse  fleet. 
Love's  wave  wash  back  from  your  tired  feet. 

Knowing  not  Him  who  came  so  nigh,— 

Jesus  of  Naiareth  paeging  by  1 

Hfi  must  not  paRH.    Hold  Him  secure — 

In  likeness  01  His  humble  poor: 

Of  many  a  sick  soul,  sin-b^niiled ; 

In  innocent  iace  of  little  child : 

Clasp  Him— quite  certain  it  is  He — 

In  every  form  of  misery; 

And  when  thou  meet'st  Him  up  on  high, 
Be  sure.  He  will  not  pass  thee  by. 
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SORROWFUL  TALE  OF  A  HIRED  GIRL.— John  Quill. 

Mary  Ann  was  a  hired  girl. 

She  was  called  "  hired,"  chiefly  because  she  always  oh- 
jected  to  having  her  wages  lowered. 

Mary  Ann  wns  of  foreign  extraction,  and  she  said  she  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  kings.  But  nobody  ever  saw  her 
descend,  although  they  admitted  that  there  must  have  been 
a  great  descent  from  a  king  to  Mary  Ann. 

And  Mary  Ann  never  had  any  father  and  mother.  As  fiir 
as  it  could  be  ascertained,  she  was  spontaneously  boru  in  an 
intellisence  office. 

It  was  called  an  intelligence  office  because  there  was  no 
intelligence  about  it,  excepting  an  intelligent  way  they  had 
of  chiseling  you  out  of  two-doliar  bills. 

The  early  youth  of  Mary  Ann  was  passed  in  advertising 
fbr  a  place,  and  in  sitting  on  a  imrd  bench,  dressed  in  a  bon- 
net and  speckled  shawl  and  three-|ily  carpeting,  sucking  the 
end  of  her  parasol. 

Her  nose  began  well,  and  had  evidently  been  conceived 
in  an  artistic  spirit,  but  there  seemed  not  to  have  been  stuff 
enough,  as  it  was  lefl  half- tin iehed,  and  knocked  upwards  at 
the  end. 

She  said  ehe  would  never  live  anywhere  where  they  didn't 
have  Brussels  carpet  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  family  that  would 
take  her  to  the  sea-shore  in  summer.  And  as  she  knew  ab- 
solutely nothing,  she  said  she  must  have  five  dollars  a  week  as 
a  slight  compensation  for  having  to  take  the  trouble  to  learn. 

Mary  Ann  was  eccentric,  and  she  would  often  boil  her 
stockings  in  the  tea-kettle,  and  wipe  the  dishes  with  hei 
calico  frock. 

Her  brother  was  a  bricklayer,  and  he  used  to  send  her 
letters  sealed  up  with  a  dab  of  monar,  and  it  was  thus,  per- 
haps, she  conceived  the  idea  that  hair  was  a  g')od  thing  to 
mix  in  to  hold  things  together,  and  so  she  always  intro- 
duced some  of  her  own  into  the  biscuit. 

But  Mary  Ann  was  fond— yes,  passionately  fond — of  work. 
So  much  did  she  love  it  that  she  dilly-dallied  with  it,  and 
seemed  to  hate  to  get  it  done.  She  was  often  very  much 
absorbed  in  her  work.    In  fai^t,  she  was  an  absorbing  per- 
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son,  and  many  other  things  were  absorbed  besides  Mary 
Ann.  Butter,  beef,  and  eggs,  were  all  absorbed,  and  nobody 
ever  knew  where  they  went  to. 

And  whenever  Mary  Ann  had  to  make  boned  turkey,  Bbe 
used  to  bone  the  turkey  so  effectually  that  nobody  could  tell 
what  had  become  of  it. 

And  if  Bbe  BO  much  as  laid  her  little  finger  on  a  saucer, 
that  identical  saucer  would  immediately  fall  on  the  flooi 
and  be  shattered  to  atoms. 

But  Mary  Ann  would  merely  say  that  if  the  attraction  o( 
gravitation  was  very  powerful  in  that  spot  she  was  not  to 
blame  for  it,  for  she  had  no  control  over  the  laws  of  nature. 

Uncles  seem  to  have  been  one  of  Mary  Ann's  weaknesses; 
for  she  had  some  twenty  or  thirty  cousins,  all  males,  who 
came  to  see  her  every  night,  and  there  waa  a  myBterious  and 
Inexplicable  connection  l>etween  their  visits  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pantry,  which  nobody  could  explain.  There  war 
something  shadowy  and  obscure  about  it,  for  whenevet 
Mary  Ann's  cousinscame,  there  was  always  a  fading  away  in 
the  sugar-box,  and  low  tide  in  the  flour-barrel.  It  waa 
strange — but  true. 

Mary  Ann  was  troubled  with  absence  of  mind,  hut  this 
was  not  as  strong  a  suit  with  her  as  absence  of  body,  for  her 
Sunday  out  used  to  come  twice  a  week,  and  sometimes  three 
times  a  week. 

But  she  always  w6nt  to  church,  ahe  said,  and  she  thought 
it  was  right  to  neglect  her  work  for  her  &ilh,  fbr  she  be- 
lieved that  faith  was  better  than  works. 

But  if  the  beginning  of  Mary  Ann  was  strange,  how  ex- 
traordinary WB8  her  ending  I  Phe  never  died— Mary  Ann 
waB  not  one  of  your  perishal)le  kind.  But  she  suddenly  dis- 
appeared.  One  day  she  was  there  full  of  life  and  spirits  and 
hope,  and  cooking  wine,  and  the  next  day  she  wasn't,  and 
the  place  that  once  knew  her  knew  her  no  more. 

Where  she  went  to,  how  sbe  went,  by  what  means  she 
went,  no  one  could  tell ;  but  it  was  regarded  as  a  singular  coin- 
cidence that  eight  napkins,  a  Boup-ladle,  five  silver  spoons, 
a  bonnet,  two  dresses,  two  ear-rings,  and  a  tot  of  valuable 
green-backs  melted  away  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  person  who  stole  Mary  Ann  away  must  havft 
captured  these  aUo. 
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TWILL  NOT  BE  LONG. 

Twill  not  be  long — this  wearyine  coinmotion 

That  marks  its  passage  in  ttie  nuinau  breast 
And,  like  the  billows  on  the  heaving  ocean, 

That  ever  roik  the  cradle  of  unrest, 
Will  HOOD  subside  ;  the  happy  time  Ih  nearing, 

When  bliss,  not  pain,  shall  have  ila  rich  incn 
E'en  unto  Thee  the  dove  may  now  be  steering 

With  gracious  mesBBKe.    Wail,  and  hold  thy  peace . 
Twill  not  be  long! 
The  lamps  eo  out ;  the  stare  give  up  their  shining; 

The  world  is  lost  in  darkness  fur  awhile ; 
And  foulish  hearts  (cive  way  to  sad  repiniuK> 

And  feel  as  thougli  they  ne'er  again  could  smile. 
Whv  murmur  thus,  the  needful  lesson  scorning? 

On,  read  thy  Teacher  and  His  word  aright! 
The  world  would  have  no  greeting  for  the  momit^b 

If  twere  not  for  the  darknesa  of  the  night; 
Twill  not  be  long  I 
Twill  not  be  long;  the  strife  will  soon  be  ended; 

The  doubts,  the  fears,  (lie  agony,  the  pain, 
Will  Beem  bnt  as  the  clouds  that  low  descended 

To  yield  their  pleasure  to  the  parclied  plain. 
The  times  of  weaKness  and  of  sore  temptations. 

Of  bitter  Kricf  and  ngoniringcry; 
.    These  earthly  cares  and  ceaseless  tribulaliona 

Will  bring  a  blissful  harvest  by-nnd-by — 

Twill  not  belong! 

Twill  not  be  long ;  the  eye  of  faith,  discerning 

The  wondrous  glory  that  shall  be  revealed. 
Instructs  the  soul,  that  every  day  is  learning 

The  bett«r  wimlom  which  the  world  concealed, 
An<l  soon,  aye,  soon,  there'll  be  an  end  of  teaching, 

When  mortal  vision  tlnds  immortal  sight. 
And  her  true  place  the  soul  in  gladnesa  reaching. 

Beholds  tlie  plory  of  the  Infinite, — 
Twill  not  belong] 
"  Twill  not  be  long ! "  the  heart  goes  on  repeatjng; 

It  is  the  burden  of  the  mourner's  song; 
The  work  of  grace  in  us  lie  is  completing, 

AVho  thus  aswires  ns— "  It  will  not  be  long." 
His  rod  and  staff  our  fainting  steps  sustaining. 

Our  hope  and  comfort  every  day  will  lie ; 
And  we  may  be:tr  our  cross  as  uncomplaining 

As  He  wlio  lends  wt  unto  Calvary; 
Twill  not  be  long! 
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GONE  WITH  A  HANDSOMER  MAN.— Will  Cabl^tom. 

I've  worked  in  the  field  all  day  a  plowin' the  "stony  streak;" 
I've  scolded  my  team  till  I'm  noaree ;  I've  tramped  till  my 

legs  are  weak ; 
I've  choked  a  dozen  ewears,  (so'b  not  to  tell  Jane  fiba,) 
When  the  pluw-piDt  Htnick  a  stone  and  the  handles  punch- 
ed my  ribs. 

Pve  put  my  («am  in  the  bam,  and  mbbed  their  sweaty  coatfl; 
I've  fed  'em  a  heap  of  hay  and  half  a  bushel  of  oats ; 
And  to  see  the  way  they  eat  makes  me  like  eatin'  feel, 
And  Jane  wont  say  to-night  that  I  duii't  muke  out  a  meal. 

Well  said  I  the  door  is  lo<:ked  I  but  here  she's  left  the  key, 

Under  the  step,  in  a  place  known  only  to  lier  and  me ; 

I  wonder  who's  dyin'  or  dead,  that  she's  hustled  off  pell- 

But  here  on  the  table's  a  note,  and  probably  thia  will  tell. 

Good  God !  my  wife  is  gone  1  my  wife  ia  gone  afltray ! 
The  letter  it  says, "  Good-bye,  for  I'm  a  going  away  ; 
I've  lived  with  you  six  months,  John,  and  so  iar  I've  been 

But  I'm  going  away  to-day  with  a  handsomer  man  than  you." 

A  han'eomer  man  than  me  I    Why,  that  ain't  much  to  say : 
There's  han'somer  men  than  mo  go  past  here  every  day. 
There's  han'somer  men  ttian  me — I  ain't  of  the  nan  soma 

kind; 
But  a  lov€n'er  man  than  I  was,  I  guess  she'll  never  find. 

Curse  hert  curaeherl  I  say,  and  give  my  curses  wingsl 
May  the  words  of  love  I've  spoken  be  changed  to  scorpion 

stings! 
Oh,  she  filled  my  heart  with  joy,  she  emptied  my  heart  of 
doubt, 
-  And  now,  with  a  scratch  of  a  pen,  she  lets  my  heart's  blood 

Curse  her!  rorse  herl  say  I,  shell  some  time  me  this  day  ; 
tihe'll  some  time  learn  that  hate  in  a  game  that  two  can  play; 
And  long  before  nhe  dies  slie'll  f^rieve  she  ever  was  born, 
And  I'll  plow  her  grave  with  hate,  and  seed  it  down  to  scorn. 

As  Rure  as  the  world  goes  on,there1l  come  a  time  when  she 
Willr^uJ  the  devilish  heart  of  that  han'somer  man  than  me; 
And  there'll  be  a  time  when  he  will  find,  as  others  do, 
That  she  who  ia  tahe  to  one,  can  be  tbe  same  with  two. 
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Bhe'll  do  what  she  oi^ht  to  have  dooe,  and  coolly  uouat  the 

And  then  she'll  see  things  clear,  and  know  what  she  has 

lost. 
And  thonghts  that  are  now  asleep  will  wahe  up  in  her  mind, 
And  she  will  mourn  and  cry  for  what  elie  has  left  behind ; 
And  maybe  she'll  sometimes  long  for  me— for  me — but  no  I 
I've  blotted  her  out  of  my  heart,  and  I  will  not  have  it  so. 

And  yet  in  her  girlish  heart  there  was  somethin'  or  other 

she  had 
riiat  iastened  a  man  to  her,  and  wasn't  entirely  bud ; 
And  she  loved  me  a  little,  1  think,  although  it  didn't  laet ; 
But  I  mustn't  think  of  these  things  -I've  buried  'em  in  the 

111  tak?  my  hard  words  back,  nor  make  a  bad  matter  worse ; 
She'll  have  trouble  enough ;  she  shall  not  have  my  curse ; 
But  I'll  live  a  life  so  square— and  I  well  know  that   I  can,— 
That  she  always  will  sorry  be  that  she  went  with  that  han'- 

Ah,  here  is  her  kitchen  dross!  it  makes  my  poor  eyes  blur; 

It  seems  when  I  look  at  that,  as  if  'twas  lioldin'  her. 

And  here  are  her  week-day  shoes,  and  there  is  her  week- 
day hat. 

And  yonder's  her  weddin'  gown  :  1  wonder  she  didn't  take 
that. 

Twas  only  this  mornin'  she  oune  and  oalled  me  her  "dear- 
est  dear," 

And  said  I  was  makin'  for  her  a  regular  paradise  here ; 

0  God!  if  you  want  a  man  to  sense  the  jwina  of  hell. 
Before  you  pitch  him  in  just  keep  him  in  heaven  a  spell ! 

Good-bye  I  I  wish  that  death  had  severed  us  two  apart. 
You've  lost  a  worshiper  here,  you've  cruslied  a  lovin'  heart. 
I'll  worship  no  woman  again  ;  but  I  guess  I'll  learn  to  pray. 
And  kneel  as  you  used  to  kneel,  before  you  run  away. 

And  if  I  thought  I  could  bring  my  words  on  Heaven  to  bear, 
And  if  I  thought  I  hnd  some  lillle  influence  there, 

1  would  pray  that  I  mi^ht  be,  if  it  only  could  be  so. 
As  happy  and  gay  as  I  was  a  half  an  hour  ago. 

Janb  {enCering). 
Why,  John,  what  a  litter  here !  you've  thrown  things  all 

an»ind  I 
Come,  whtft's  the  matter  now?  and  what  have  you  lost  or 
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A.nd  here's  m^  fiither  here,  a  waiting  for  supper,  too  i 
I've  been  a  ndiug  with  him— be'a  that  "  haadsomer  man 
thaa  jou." 

Ha!  lial  Ps,  take  a  seat,  while  I  put  the  kettle  on, 

And  get  things  read;  for  tea,  a:id  kiss  my  dear  old  John. 

Why,  John,  you  look  so  stnuigel  come,  what  has  crosaeil 

your  track  7 
I  was  only  a  joking  you  know,  I'm  willing  to  take  it  back. 

John  (aeide). 

Well,  now,  ifthieain'iajokp,  with  rather  a  bitter  cream! 
It  BeemsaB  if  I'd  woke  from  a  mighly  ticklifh  dream; 
And  I  thitikshe  "smells  a  rat,"  for  she  smiles  at  me  so  queer. 
I  hope  she  don't;  good  gracious!  I  hope  that  they  didn't 

Twaa  one  of  her  practical  drives,  she  thought  I'd  under> 

stand! 
But  I'll  never  break  sod  again  till  I  get  the  lay  of  the  landl 
But  one  thing's  settled  with  me — to  appreciate  heaven  well, 
lis  good  for  a  man  to  have  some  fifteen  minutes  of  hell. 
—Harper'i  Weekly. 


THE  MONSTER  CANNON.— Virron  Huoo. 

They  heard  a  noise  unlike  anything  usually  heard.  The 
cry  and  the  noise  came  from  inside  the  vessel. 

One  of  the  carronados  of  the  battery,  a  twenty-four 
pounder,  had  became  detached. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  moat  formidable  of  ocean  events. 
Nothing  more  terrible  can  happen  to  a  war  vessel,  at  sea 
and  under  full  sail. 

A  cannon  which  breaks  its  moorings  becomes  suddenly 
some  indescrihable,  supernatural  beast.  It  is  a  machine 
which  transforms  itnelf  into  a  monster.  This  mass  runs  on 
Ito  wheels,  like  billiard-halls,  inclines  with  the  rolling, 
plunges  with  the  pitching,  goes,  come8,stops,  seems  to  medi- 
tate, resumes  its  couree,  shoots  [him  one  end  of  the  ship  to 
the  other  like  an  arrow,  whirls,  steals  away,  evades,  prances, 
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Btrikee,  breaks,  kills,  exterminateB.  It  ia  B  mn  which  ca- 
piiciouBly  assails  s  wall.  Add  this— the  ram  is  of  irou,  the 
wall  is  of  wood.  This  furious  bulk  has  the  It^ps  of  the  paa- 
ther,  the  weight  of  the  elephant,  the  agility  of  the  monae, 
the  pertinacity  of  the  axe,  the  unexpecteilness  of  the  earge, 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  silence  of  the  Bepulchre.  It 
weighs  ten  thousand  pounds,  aod  it  rebouoda  like  a  child's 
ball.  Its  whirlings  are  suddenly  cut  at  right  atiglcB.  What 
is  to  be  done?  How  shall  an  end  be  put  to  this?  A  tem- 
pest ceases,  a  cyclone  passes,  a  wind  goes  down,  a  broken 
mast  is  replaced,  a  leak  is  stopped,  a  fire  put  out;  but  what 
shall  be  done  with  this  enormous  brute  of  bronze?  How 
try  to  secure  it?  You  can  reason  with  a  bull-dog,  astonish 
a  bull,  fascinate  a  boa,  frighten  a  tiger,  soften  a  lion ;  no  re- 
source with  such  a  monster  as  a  loose  cannon.  You  cannot 
kill  it :  it  is  dead ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  lives  with  a  sin- 
ister life  which  comes  ttoia  the  infinite.  It  is  moved  by  the 
ship,  which  is  moved  by  the  sea,  which  is  moved  by  the 
wind.  This  exterminator  is  a  plaything.  The  horrible  ain- 
non  struggles,  advances,  retreats,  strikes  to  the  right,  strikes 
to  the  left,  flees,  passes,  disconcerts  expectation,  grinds  ob- 
stacles, crushes  men  like  flies. 

The  carronade,  hurled  by  the  pitching,  made  havoc  in 
the  group  of  men,  crushing  four  at  the  first  blow ;  then  re- 
ceding and  brought  tiack  by  the  rolling,  it  cut  a  fifth  unfortu- 
nate man  in  two,  and  dashed  against  the  larboard  side  a 
piece  of  the  battery  which  it  dismounted.  Thence  came  the 
cry  of  distress  which  had  been  heard.  All  the  men  rashed 
towards  the  ladder.  The  battery  was  emptied  in  a  twink- 
ling of  an  eye. 

The  captain  and  lieutenant,  althot^h  both  intrepid  men, 
had  halt«d  at  the  head  of  the  ladder,  and,  dumb,  pale,  hesi- 
tadng,  looked  down  into  the  lower  deck.  Some  one  pushed 
them  to  one  side  with  his  elbow  and  descended. 

It  was  an  old  man,  a  passenger. 

Once  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  he  stood  still. 

Hither  and  thither  along  the  lower  deck  came  the  cannon. 
One  might  have  thought  it  the  living  chariot  of  the  A|>oca- 
lypse. 

The  four  wheels  passed  and  repassed  over  the  dead  m«n, 
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cutting,  carving,  and  tdashiiig  them,  and  of  the  five  corpaes 
made  twenty  fragments  which  rolled  across  the  battery ; 
the  UfeleBB  heads  seemed  to  cry  ont ;  streams  of  blood 
wreathed  on  the  floor  following  the  rolling  of  the  ship.  The 
ceiling,  damaged  in  several  places,  commenced  to  open  a 
little.    All  the  ressel  was  filled  with  a  monstmua  noise. 

The  captain  promptly  r^^ined  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  lower  deck  all  that  could  allay 
and  fetter  the  mibridled  couree  of  the  cannon,— mattresses, 
hammocks,  spare  sails,  rolls  of  cordage,  bugs  of  equipments, 
anit  bales  of  counterfeit  aasignats,  of  which  the  corvette  had 
%  full  cargo. 

But  of  what  avail  these  rags  ?  Nobody  dariug  to  go  down 
and  place  them  properly,  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  lint. 

There  was  just  sea  enough  to  make  the  accident  as  com- 
plete as  poeeible.  A  t«mpest  would  have  been  desirable  ;  it 
might  have  thrown  the  cannon  upside  down,  and,  once  the 
four  wheels  were  in  the  air,  it  could  have  been  mastered. 
As  it  was,  the  havoc  increased.  There  were  chafings  and 
even  fiacturea  in  the  masts,  which,  jointed  into  the  fVame 
>  of  thekeel,  go  through  the  floors  of  vessels  and  are  like  great 
round  pillars.  Under  the  convulsive  blows  of  the  cannon, 
the  foremast  had  cracked,  the  mainmast  itself  was  cut.  The 
battery  was  disjointed.  Ten  pieces  out  of  the  thirty  were 
hi/rt  de  combat;  the  breaches  in  the  sides  multiplied,  and  the 
corvette  commenced  to  take  in  water. 

The  old  passenger  who  had  gone  down  to  the  lower  deck 
seemed  a  man  of  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  He  cast 
a  severe  look  on  the  devastation.  He  did  not  stir.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  take  a  step  in  the  battery. 

They  must  perish,  or  cut  short  the  disaster;  Bomethinj{ 
must  be  done,  but  what? 

What  a  combatant  that  carronade  was  I 

That  frightfhl  maniac  must  be  stopped. 

That  lightning  must  be  averted. 

That  thnnder-bolt  must  be  conquered. 

The  captain  said  to  the  lieutenant ; 

"  Do  you  believe  in  Ood,  Chevalier  T" 

"  Yes,    No.    Sometimes." 

"In  the  tempest?" 
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"Yea.    And  to  momeDta  like  these." 

"  In  realitj  God  only  qui  rid  us  of  thie  tronble." 

All  were  hushed,  leaving  the  cannon  to  do  ita  hoirible 
work. 

Ontside,  the  billows  beating  the  vessel  answered  the  blows 
of  the  cannon.    It  was  tike  two  bammcra  altematiiig. 

Alt  of  a  sudden,  in  that  kind  of  unapproachable  circnit 
wherein  the  escaped  cannon  bounded,  a  man  appeared,  with 
an  iron  bar  in  bis  hand.  It  was  the  author  of  the  catastro- 
phe, the  chief  gunner,  guiltj  of  negligence  and  the  cause  of 
the  accident,  the  master  of  the  caironade.  Having  dona 
tho  liann,  he  wished  to  repair  it.  He  liad  grasped  a  Iiand- 
spike  in  one  hand,  some  gun-tackle  with  a  slip-knot  in  the 
other,  and  jumped  upon  the  lower  deck. 

Then  a  wild  exploit  commenced ;  a  Titanic  spectacle  -,  the 
combat  of  the  gun  with  the  gunner;  the  battle  of  matter 
knd  intelligence ;  the  duel  of  the  animate  and  the  inanimate. 

The  man  bad  posted  himself  in  a  comer,  and  with  his  bar 
and  rope  in  his  two  fists,  leaning  i^inst  one  of  the  riders, 
•rtanding  Brmly  on  his  legs  which  seemed  like  two  pillara  of 
■teel,  livid,  calm,  tragic,  as  though  rooted  to  the  floor,  he 

He  was  waiting  fbr  the  cannon  to  pass  near  him. 

The  gunner  knew  his  piece,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  it 
must  know  him.  He  had  lived  for  some  time  with  it.  How 
maay  times  he  hud  thrust  bis  hand  into  its  Jawa  I  It  wM 
his  tamed  monster.  He  commenced  talking  to  it  as  he 
would  to  his  dog. 

"  Come,"  said  he.    He  loved  it,  maybe. 

He  seemed  to  wish  ttiat  it  would  come  towards  him. 

But  to  come  towards  him  would  be  to  come  upon  him. 
And  then  he  was  lost.  How  avoid  the  cruehT  That  was 
the  question.    All  looked  upon  the  scene,  terrified. 

Not  a  breast  breathed  freely,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  the 
old  man  who  alone  was  on  Iho  lower  deck  with  the  two 
combatants,  a  ninisler  witness. 

He  might  himself  oe  crushed  by  the  piece.  He  stirred  noL 

Under  them  the  blinded  sea  directed  the  combat. 

At  the  moment  when,  accepting  this  dreadful  hand-to- 
band  encounter,  the  gunner  challenged  the  Muinotiia  chuice 
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rolling  oftheae&  kept  it  immovable  hb  if  stupefied.    "Ck>me 
then  I "  Boid  the  man.    It  eeemed  to  1  isten. 
Suddealy  it  jumped  towards  him.    The  man  escaped  tho 

The  struggle  began.  A  stri^g{le  unheard  of.  The  fragils 
wrestling  vith  the  invulnerable.  The  monster  of  flesh  at- 
tacking the  brazen  beast.    On  one  side  force,  on  the  other 

All  this  was  passing  in  a  shadow.  It  was  like  the  indis- 
tinct vision  of  a  prodigy. 

A  soul  J  a  strange  thing  I  one  would  have  thought  the  can- 
non had  onealeo,but  asoul  of  hate  and  rage.  Thiss^htleas 
thing  seemed  to  have  eyes.  The  monster  appeared  to  watch 
the  man.  There  whs — one  would  have  thought  bo  at  least — 
cunning  in  this  mass.  11  also  chose  its  moment.  Itwasakind 
of  gigantic  insect  of  iron,  having,  or  seeming  to  have,  the  will 
of  a  demon.  At  times,  this  colossal  grasshopper  would  strike 
the  low  ceiling  of  the  battery,  then  fiill  back  on  its  four 
wheels  tike  a  tiger  on  its  four  claws,  and  commence  again 
to  dart  upon  the  man.  He,  supple,  agile,  adroit,  writhed  like 
an  adder  in  guarding  against  all  those  lightning-like  move- 
ments. He  avoided  encounters,  but  the  blows  he  shunned 
were  received  by  the  vessel,  and  contitiaed  to  demolish  it.  ' 

An  end  of  broken  chain  had  remained  hanging  to  thecar-_ 
ronade.  One  end  of  it  was  fiistened  to  the  carriage.  The 
other,  free,  turned  desperately  around  the  cannon  and  ex- 
aggerated all  its  shocks.  The  cliain,  multiplying  the  blows 
of  the  ram  hy  lU  lashings,  caused  a  terrible  whirl  around  the 
mnnon, — an  iron  whip  in  a  fist  of  brass — and  complicated 
I  he  combat. 

Yet  the  man  struggled.  At  times,  even,  it  was  the  man 
who  attacked  the  cannon ;  he  crouched  along  the  side,  hold- 
ing his  bar  and  his  rope;  and  the  cannon  seemed  to  under- 
stand, and,  as  though  divining  a  snare,  fled.  The  man,  formi- 
dable, pursued  it. 

Such  things  cannot  last  long.  The  cannon  seemed  to  say 
all  at  once— "Come!  there  must  be  an  end  to  this  I"  and  it 
etop]>ed.  Theapproachof  thedenouement  wasfelt.  Thecan- 
non,  as  in  suspense,  seemed  to  have,  or  did  liave, — becanne 
toaJiit  was  like  a  living  thing,— a  ferocious  premeditation. 
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Suddenly,  it  precipitated  itself  on  the  gunner.  The  gunner 
drew  to  oue  side,  let  it  pass,  and  called  to  it,  laiighing— "  Trj- 
again."  The  cannon,  as  though  Turious,  broke  a  carronade 
to  larboard ;  then,  seized  ^ain  by  the  invisible  sling  which 
held  il,  bounded  to  starboard  towards  the  man,  who  escaped. 
Three  carroiiades  aunk  down  under  the  jireasure  of  the  can- 
non; then  as  though  hhnd, and  knowing  no  longer  what  it 
was  doing,  it  turned  its  back  to  the  man,  rolled  backward 
and  forward,  put  the  stoiu  out  of  order,  and  made  a  breach 
in  the  wall  of  the  prow.  The  man  had  taken  refuge  at  the 
footof  the  ladder,  a  few  steps  from  the  old  man  who  was  pres- 
ent. The  gunner  held  his  handspike  at  rest.  The  cannon 
seemed  to  perceive  him,  and  without  taking  the  trouble  t« 
turn  around,  fell  back  on  the  man  with  the  promptness  of  an 
axe-stroke.  Tbemanif  driven  against  the  side  was  lost.  All 
the  crew  gave  a  cry. 

But  the  old  passenger,  till  then  immovable,  sprang  for- 
ward,'more  rapidly  than  all  those  wild  rapidities.  lie  had 
seized  a  bale  of  folse  a3signats,aad,at  the  riijk  of  being  crushed, 
he  had  succeeded  in  throwing  it  between  the  wheels  of  th3 
cannon.  This  decisive  and  perilous  movement  conld  not 
have  been  executed  with  more  promptness  and  precision  by 
a  man  accustomed  to  all  the  mantBuvres  of  sea  gunnery. 

The  bale  had  the  effect  of  a  plug.  A  pebble  Ktops  a  bulk ; 
a  branch  of  a  tree  diverts  an  avalanche.  The  cannon 
stumbled.  The  gunner  in  his  turn,  taking  advanti^  of  this 
terrible  juncture,  plunged  his  iron  bar  between  the  spokes 
of  one  of  the  hind  wheels.    The  cannon  stopped. 

It  leaned  forward.  The  man  using  his  bar  as  a  lever,  made 
it  rock.  Tho  heavy  masa  turne<l  over,  with  the  noise  of  a 
bell  tumbling  down,  and  the  man,  rushing  headlong,  trick- 
ling with  sweat,  attached  the  slip-knot  of  the  gun-tackle  to 
the  bronze  neck  of  the  conquered  monster, 

It  was  finished.  The  man  had  vanquished.  The  ant  had 
subdued  the  mastodon;  the  pigmy  had  made  a  prisoner  ol 
the  thunderbolt. 

—From  "  NinOy-  Three.' 
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THE  PILGRIMS  AND  THE  PEAS.— Peter  Pinda*. 

There  is  a  knauk  in  duing  many  a  thing, 
Which  labor  cannot  to  t>erfection  bring: 
Therefore,  however  great  in  your  own  eyes. 
Pray  do  not  hints  from  other  fulkB  despise : 
A  fool  on  something  great,  at  timeB,  may  etumble, 

And  couseqiieiitly  he  a  good  adviser: 
On  which,  forever,  your  wise  men  may  fumble, 

And  never  he  a  whit  the  witter. 
Yes !  I  advise  you,  for  tliere'e  wisdom  in 't. 
Never  to  be  superior  to  a  hint — 

Ttie  genius  of  euch  man,  with  keenness  view — 
A  spark  from  this,  or  t'otlier,  caught, 
May  kindle,  quick  as  tlioii^ht, 

A  glorious  bonfire  up  in  you. 

A  question  of  yon  let  me  beg — 

Of  Ctmed  Columbus  and  his  em!. 
Prayjhave  you  heard?    "Yes."— Oh!  then,  iif  you  pleaM 
I'll  give  you  Che  two  Pilgrims  and  the  Peas. 


A  brace  of  sinners,  for  no  good. 
Were  ordered  to  the  \'irgin  Mary's  shrine, 

Who  at  Ixiretto  dwelt,  in  wax,  stone,  wood. 
And  in  a  lair  white  wig  looked  wondrous  fine. 

.    e  than  graveL 
In  t^hort,  their  toes  so  gently  to  nmose, 
The  priest  had  ordered  peas  into  their  shoes ; — 

A  nostrum  famona  in  old  Popish  times 
For  purifying  souls  that  stunk  of  crimes, 

A  sort  of  apostolic  salt, 

Which  Popish  parsons  for  its  powere  esalt, 
For  keeping  souls  of  sinners  .swt'cl, 
iatt  as  our  kitchen  salt  keeps  nieut. 

The  knaves  set  off  on  the  same  diiy. 
Peas  in  tbcir  sbocH,  to  go  and  pr:iy; 

But  very  diff'renl  was  their  speed,  1  wot; 
One  of  the  wnners  pdloped  on. 
Swift  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun ; 

The  other  lim[>ed,  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
One  saw  the  Virjrin  eoon—p/rmFi  cried — 

Had  his  soul  white-wa«lied  all  bo  clever; 
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In  iMming  bar^,  however,  let  mc  say, 

He  met  hie  brother  rogue  about  half  way — 

Hobbling,  with  out-Btreti;hed  hands  and  bending  knees; 

Cursing  the  bouU  and  bodies  of  the  peas : 

His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  brows  in  sweat. 

Deep  Bympathiziiig  with  his  groaning  feet. 

"How  now,"  the  light-toed,  white-washed  pilgrim  broke, 

"  You  lazy  lubberl  " 
"  Odds  curse  iy  crieii  the  other,  "  'tis  no  joke — 
Hy  feet,  once  Dard  as  any  rock. 

Are  now  as  soft  as  any  blubber. 


"  But,  brother  mnner,  pray  explain 
Sow  'tis  that  you  are  not  in  pain : 

What  power  hath  worked  a  wonder  for  your  toea ' 
While  /,  just  like  a  snail  am  crawlinK, 
Now  swearing,  now  on  saints  devoutly  bawling, 

While  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my  woes  ? 


_  [eny,  as  if  that  naught  had  happe lied,  D urn  yet" 
"  Why,"  cried  the  other,  grinning,    you  must  know. 
Tliat  just  before  I  ventured  on  my  journey. 
To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my  peas." 


GOD'S-ACRE.— H.  W.  LoMQriii.LOW. 

I  like  that  ancient  Snzon  phrase  which  calls 

The  burial-ground  God's-Acre  I     It  is  iuBt ; 
It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls. 

And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping  dust. 
Ood'e-Acre!    Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 

Comfort  to  those  who  in  the  grave  hnve  sown 
The  seed  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts. 

Their  bread  of  life,  ali^I  no  more  their  own. 
Into  its  furrows  shall  we  all  be  cast, 

In  the  sure  &ith  that  we  shall  rise  Again 
At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  archangel's  blast 

Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  grain. 
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Then  shall  the  p>od  stand  in  immortal  bloom, 
In  the  fair  gardens  of  that  eecotid  hirth  ; 

And  each  bright  bloaaoni  mingle  its  )ierfume 
With  that  of  flowers  which  never  bloomed  OH  earth. 


LOST  AND  FOUND.— Hamilton  Aidb. 

Borne  minere  were  sinking  a  shaft  in  Wales — 
I  know  not  where,  but  the  facts  have  filled 
A  chick  in  my  brain,  while  other  tales 

Have  been  swept  away,  as  when  pearls  are  spilled, 

One  pearl  toIIb  into  a  chink  in  the  floor ; 

— Somewhere,  then,  where  God's  light  is  killed. 

And  men  tear  in  the  dark,  at  the  earth's  heart-core, 
These  men  were  at  work,  when  their  axes  knocked 
A  bole  in  a  passage  closed  years  before. 

A  slip  in  the  earth,  I  sappose,  had  blocked 
This  Kallery  suddenly  up,  with  a  bean 
Of  rubble,  as  safe  as  a  cbeet  is  locke(( 

lill  these  men  picke<l  it ;  and  'gan  to  creep 
In,  on  all-fours.    Then  a  loud  snout  ran 
Round  the  black  roof—"  Here's  a  noan  asleepl" 

They  all  pushed  forward,  and  scarce  a  span 

From  the  mouth  of  the  i)asBage,  in  sootli,  the  lamp 

Felt  on  the  upturned  Ikce  of  a  man. 

No  taint  of  death,  no  decayinf;  damp 

Had  touched  that  fair  young  brow,  wbereoa 

Courage  had  set  its  glorious  stamp. 

Calm  as  a  monareh  upon  hiis  throne, 
Lips  hard  clenched,  no  shadow  of  fear, 
He  sat  there  taking  his  rest,  alone. 

He  must  have  been  there  ftir  many  a  year. 
The  spirit  had  fled ;  bat  there  was  its  shrine. 
In  clothes  of  a  century  old,  or  near  I 
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The  dry  and  embalming  air  of  the  mine 
Had  arrested  the  nalnral  hand  of  decay, 
Nor  faded  the  flesh,  nor  dimmed  a  line. 

Wiio  was  he,  then  7    No  man  coiild  say 
When  the  passage  had  suddenly  fallen  in — 
Its  memory,  even,  was  pass'd  away  I 

In  their  great  rough  aims,  begrimed  with  coal, 

They  took  him  up,  as  a  tender  lass 

Wiil  carry  a  babe,  firom  that  darksome  hole 

To  the  ont«r  world  of  the  short  warm  grass. 
Then  up  spoke  one, "  Let  us  send  for  Bess, 
Bhe  is  seventy-nine,  come  Martinmas ; 

Older  than  any  one  here,  I  guess  I 

Belike,  she  may  mind  when  the  wall  fell  there. 

And  remember  the  chap  by  his  comeliness." 

So  they  brought  old  BesB  with  her  silver  hoir, 
To  tlie  side  of  the  hill,  where  the  dead  man  lay. 
Ere  the  flesh  had  crumbled  in  outer  air. 

And  the  crowd  arotmd  him  all  gave  way. 
As  with  tottering  steps  old  Bess  drew  nigh. 
And  bent  o'er  the  face  of  the  unchanged  clay. 

irp,  low  cry  I 
.  uid  wildly  tossed 
Her  withered  arms  in  the  summer  sky — 

•'  0  Willie  I  Willie  I  my  lad  1  my  lost  1 
The  Lord  be  praised !  Hfler  sixty  years 
1  see  you  again !  .  .  .  .  I'he  tears  you  cost, 

0  Willie  darlin',  were  bitter  tearsl 
They  never  looked  for  ye  undeiground, 
They  told  me  a  tale  to  mock  my  fears ! 

They  said  ye  were  auver  the  sea — ye'd  found 
A  loss  ye  loved  better  nor  me,  to  explain 
How  ye'd  a-vunished  fro  sight  and  soundl 

0  darlin',  a  lone,  long  life  o'  pain 

1  ha'  lived  since  then !  .  .  .  .    And  now  I'm  old, 
'Seems  a'most  as  if  youth  were  mme  back  again, 

Seeing  ye  there  wi'^our  locks  o"  gold, 
And  hmbe  as  straignt  as  ashen  beams, 
I  a'most  forget  how  the  years  ba'  rolled 
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Between  us  I  ....  0  Willie !  how  strange  it  u 
To  see  ye  here  as  I've  seen  ye  ofl, 
Anver  and  auver  agslo  in  dreainsl" 

In  broken  words  like  these,  with  soft 
Low  wails  she  rocked  herself.    And  none 
or  the  rough  men  around  her  scoffed. 


The  old  dead  love,  and  the  living  onel 

The  dead,  with  its  nndiinmed  fleshly  grace. 

At  the  end  of  threescore  yeara  ;  the  quick, 
Puckered  and  withered,  without  a  trace 

Of  its  warm  girl-beauty.    A  wizard's  trick 
Bringing  tlic  youth  and  the  love  that  were. 
Back  to  the  eyes  of  the  old  and  siuk  J 

Those  bodies  were  iust  of  one  age ;  yet  there 
Death,  clad  in  youtu,  had  been  standing  still, 
While  life  had  been  fretting  itself  threiwlbare  I 

But  the  moment  was  come ; — as  a  moment  will 
To  all  who  have  loved,  and  have  ]>arted  here, 
And  have  toiled  alone  up  the  thorny  hill ; 

When,  at  the  top,  as  their  eyes  see  clear, 

Over  the  mistd  of  the  vale  l>clow, 

Mere  specks  their  trials  and  toils  appear 

Beside  1:he  eternal  rest  they  know. 

Death  eame  to  old  Bess  that  night,  ana  gavs 

The  welcome  Bimimons  that  she  should  go. 

And  now,  though  the  raina  and  winds  may  rav*^ 
Nothing  cun  part  them.    Deep  and  wide, 
The  miners  tnat  evening  dug  one  grave. 

And  there,  while  the  summerB  and  wintem  ^id« 
Old  Bess  and  young  Willie  sleep  side  by  aide. 


There's  something  in  a  noble  boy, 
A  brave,  free-lio;irt«d,  mrelesfl  one. 

With  hifl  unchei'kcil,  unbidden  joy. 
His  dread  of  hooka  and  love  of  fun,— 
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And  in  Me  clear  and  ready  emile, 
Unshaded  by  a  thought  ofguile. 

And  unrepresecd  by  (tadjicBB, — 
Which  brin^  me  to  my  childhood  twck. 
As  if  I  trod  Its  very  track, 

And  felt  its  very  gkdnete. 

And  yet,  it  is  not  in  his  play, 

When  every  trace  of  thought  is  lost. 
And  not  when  vou  would  call  him  gay. 

That  his  bright  presence  thrills  me  moel. 
His  shout  may  ring  upon  the  hill. 

His  voice  be  echoed  in  the  hall. 
His  meiry  lauKh  like  music  trill, 

And  I  in  sadness  hear  it  all. — 
For,  like  the  vrinkles  on  my  t)row, 
I  scarcely  notice  such  things  now, — 

But  when,  amid  the  earnest  game. 

He  stops,  as  if  he  miisic  heard, 
And,  heedless  of  his  shouted  name 

As  of  the  carol  of  a  bird. 
Stands  gaziu);  on  the  empty  air. 
As  if  some  dream  were  passing  there, 

Tis  then  that  on  his  nice  I  look — 
His  beautiful  but  thoughtful  face — 

And,  like  a  long  forgotten  book. 
Its  sweet  fiuniliar  meanings  trace ; 

Remembering  a  thousnnd  things 
Wliich  paaaed  me  on  those  golden  wingi^ 

Which  time  has  fettered  now; 
Things  that  came  o'er  me  with  a  thrill. 
And  left  me  silent,  sad,  and  still. 

And  threw  upon  my  brow 
A  holier  and  a  gentler  cast, 
That  was  too  innocent  to  last. 

Tis  strange  how  thoughts  upon  a  child 

Will,  like  n  prewence,  Bometimes  press; 
And  when  his  pulse  is  beating  wild, 

And  life  itself  is  in  excess — 
When  foot  and  hand,  and  ear  and  eye. 
Are  all  with  anlor  straining  high — 

How  in  his  heart  will  spring 
A  feeling  whose  mysteriouR  thrall 
la  stronger,  sweeter  Inr  Ihan  all  1 

And  on  its  silent  wini;. 
How,  with  the  clouds,  he'll  float  away, 
As  wandering  and  as  lost  as  they. 
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LORD  DirNDEEAEY  PROPOSING.— P.  J.  Snu. 

'  Any  fellah  feelth  nervouth  when  he  knowth  he  'th  going 
to  make  an  ath  of  himthelC" 

That's  vewy  twue,— I— I've  often  thed  the  before.  Bnt 
Ihe  fact  iH,evewy  fellah  dothn't  make  an  ath  of  himthelf,  at 
leaat  not  quite  such  an  ath  as  I've  done  in  my  time.  I — 
dont  mind  telling  you,  but  'pon  my  word  nov, — I — I've 
mode  an  awful  ath  of  mjrthelf  on  thome  occathioiia  Yoa 
dont  believe  it  now, — do  you?  I — thought  you  wouldn't — 
but  I  have  now — weaUy.  Particularly  with  wegard  to  women. 

To  tell  the  twuth,  that  is  my  weakneth, — I  e'poBe  I'm  what 
they  call  a  ladies'  man.  The  pwetty  cwoachaws  like  me, — I 
knowtheydo, — though  they  pwetend  not  to  do  so.  It — it's  the 
way  with  some  fellahs.  There  was  hith  late  Majesty,  Oeorge 
the  Fourth.  I  never  thaw  him  mythelf)  yon  know,  but  I've 
beard  he  had  a  sort  of  way  with  him  that  no  woman  could 
wesiet.  They  used  to  call  him  a  cam — wbat  is  it?  a  camelia 
— no,  camel-leopard,  no — chameleon,  isn't  it?  that  attwacta 
people  with  its  eyes— no,  by  the  way  that— that's  the  bwute 
that  changes  color — it  couldn't  have  been  that  you  know, — 
GeorgiuB  Wex— never  changed  color,— he— he'd  got  beyond 
blushing,  he  had — he  only  blushed  once — early — vewy  early 
in  life,  and  then  it  was  by  mistake — no,  cam — chameleon's 
not  the  word.  What  the  dooth  is  it?  O,  stop,— it  begins  with 
a  B.  By  the  way,  it's  'stonishing  how  many  words  begin 
with  a  B.  0,  an  awful  lot  I  No— no  wonder  Dr.  Watts 
talked  about  the — the  busy  B.  Why,  he's  more  work  than 
all  the  west  of  the  alphabet.  However,  the  word  begins 
with  a  B,  and  its  Bas—  Basiloose — yes,  that's  it — stop,  Pd 
better  look  it  out  in  the  dictionary  to  make  certain.  I — I 
hate  to  make  mistakes— I  do — especially  about  a  thimple 
matter  like  this.    O.here  we  are — B.  Basilica. 

No,  it — that  can't  be  the  word  you  know — Geoi^  was 
king,  and  if— if  Basilica  means  a  royal  palace — they — they 
might  have  been — welations — but  that's  all — no,  it  isn't 
Basilica — it — it's  Basilisk— yes,  Tve  got  it  now — it's  Bathi- 
lith.  That's  what  his  Majesty  was— a  Bathilith,  and  &aci- 
nated  tail  cweachaws  with  hia  eye.    Let  me  see— where  waa 
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I?  0,  I  rekomembei- — or  wockolect — which  is  it?  Never 
miDd,  I  was  saying  that  I  was  a  ladies'  man, 

I  wanted  to  tell  you  of  one  successful  advenchaw  I  had, — 
at  least,  when  I  say  successful,  I  mean  it  would  have  been 
as  for  as  /  was  concerned, — but,  of  course,  when  two  people 
are  engaged — or  wather — when  one  of  'em  vfctnii  to  be  en- 
gaged, oue  fellah  by  himthelf  can't  engage  that  hell  engage 
Affections  that  are  otherwise  engaged.  By  the  way,  what  a 
lot  of  'gi^es  that  was  in  one  thentence,  and  yet — it  seems 
quite  fmitlese.    Come,  that's  pwetty  smart,  that  is — for  me. 

Well,as  I  was  saying, — I  mean,  as  I  meant  to  have  said, — 
irhen  I  was  stopping  down  at  Wockingham,  with  the  Wid- 
Jeys,  last  autumn,  there  was  a  mona'ous  jolly  girl  staying 
there  too.  I  don't  mean  tuo  girls  you  know — only— only  om 
^rl —  But  stop  a  minute, — is  that  right?  How  could  one 
girl  be  stopping  there  two  t  What  doosid  queer  expressions 
there  are  in  the  English  langul^;el  .  .  .  Stopping  there  tool 
It's  vewy  odd  /—I'll  swear  there  was  only  one  girl, — at  least, 
the  one  that  I  mean  was  only  one— if  she'd  been  two,  of 
course,  I  should  have  known  it — let  me  see  now,  one  is  singU' 
lar,  and  two  is  plural, — well,  you  know,  she  t«u  a  singular 
girl — and  she — she  was  one  too  many  for  me.  Ah,  I  see 
now, — that  accounts  for  it, — one  two  many — of  course — I 
Jbnetotheiewaaatwosomewhere.  8heliadBTewyqueername, 
Hiss — miss — Misemiss,  no  not  Miss  Missmiss — I  always  miss 
the  wrong — I  mean  the  right  name, — Miss  Chaffingham, — 
that's  it,— -Charlotte  Chaffiingham.  I  weckomember  Char- 
lotte, because  they  called  her  Lotty,— and  one  day  at  bweak- 
fest— I  made  a  stunning  widdle— I  said-"  Why  is  Miss  Char- 
lotte like  a  London  cabman  ?  "  Well,  none  of  them  could 
gueasit.  Theytwiedand  twied,and  at  last  my  brother  Tbam, 
— he  gave  a  most  stupid  anther,— he  said,  "I  know,"  he  said, 
— "  She's  like  a  London  cabman  because  she's  gota/air  hack." 

Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  widiculoua  ?  Just  as  if  her 
fcce  wasn't  much  pwettier  than  her  back !  Why,  I  could  see 
tlmt,  fori  was  sitting  opposite  her.  It's  twue  Tbam  was  just 
behind  her,  offeringsome  muffins,  but— you  know  he'd  seen 
her  fiice,  and  he  weally  ought  to  have  known  better.  I  told 
him  so,— I  said,  "  Thara,  you  ought  to  be  athamed  of  yoti> 
thelf,  that  tb  not  the  anther  I " 
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WelliOfconrBe  then  they  all  wanted  to  know,  end  I— I  told 
*em — ha,hal  mj/auther  wjiagood,  wasn't  it?  0,1  forgot  I 
haven't  told  you,— vfuil,— hore  it  ia, — I  eaiil, — 

"  MiB8  Charlulte  ia  like  a  London  cabmiin,  because  she's  a 
tiOtty  Chuffingham,"  (of  course  I  meant,  lot  u'  chaff  in  him). 
D'ye  see?  Doosid  good  I  call  it, — but  would  you  believe? 
all  the  party  began  woarwing  with  laughter  all  wound.  At 
first  I  thought  they  were  laughing  at  the  widdle,  and  I 
laughed  too,  but  at  last  Captain  Wjignby  said  (by  the  way,  I 
bate  Wiij^by, — he's  bo  doosid  familiar) — Captain  Wugsby 
said,  "  Mulled  it  again,  my  Lord."  From  this  low  expwes- 
sion,— whioh  I  weckoUect  at  Oxford,— I  thought  that  they 
thought  I  had  made  a  mithtake,  and  asked  them  what  they 
meant  by  woarwing  in  that  absurd  manner. 

"  Wliy,  don't  you  see,  Dundreary,"  some  one  said, — "it 
»on't  do, — you've  foi^tten  the  lady's  evx, — Miss  Charlotte  * 
can't  be  said  to  have  any  i^hafT  in  him.  It  ought  to  be  chaff 
ji  her," — and  then  they  heean  to  woar  again.  Upon  my 
word  now,  it  hadn't  occurred  to  me  cerlauily  before,  but  I 
don't  see  now  that  it  Was  such  a  mithlakc.  What's  the  use  of 
being  eo  doosid  particubr  about  the  $rii«e  of  a  widdle  aa  long 
aa  it's  a  good  one?    Abthurd! 

Well,  alter  bweakCutt  we  went  out  for  a  stroll  upon  the  . 
lawn,  and  somehow  or  other  Miss  Chaffingham  paired  off 
with  me.  She  was  a  doosid  stunning  girl,  you  know.  A  fel- 
lah often  talks  about  stunning  girls,  and  when  you  see  them 
they're  not  so  stunning  after  all ;  but  Lotty  weally  was  a 
doosid  stunning  girl, — Mr  eyes  and  beautifully  blue,  hu— no  I 
blue  hair  and  &ir — I  {confound  it,  I  always  make  that  mis- 
take when  there's  more  than  one  adjective  in  a  thentence) — 
I  mean  fair  hair  and  beautifully  blue  eyes,  and  she  had  a  way  - 
of  looking  at  one  that — that  weaily  almost  took  one's  bweath 
away.  I'tb  often  heard  about  a  felloh's  falling  in  love.  I 
never  did  tho  mythelf,  you  know,— at  least  not  that  I  wecko- 
member, — I  mean  weckollect, — before  that  morning.  But 
weally  she  did  look  n  jolly  bweaking  her  egs  at  bwcahfoat, 
— so  bewitching  when  she  smasbed  the  shell  all  wound  with 
her  thpoon  before  she  began  to  eat  it, — I,  I  weally  began  to 
feel  almost  ihpoonry  mythelf.  Ha,  ha!  there  I  am  at  it 
again ;  I  weally  must  bweak  mythelf  of  this  habit  of  Jok* 
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ing:  it's  vewy  low,  you  know, — like  a  beathly  clown  inn 
b-beathly  pantomime, — I  oughtn't  to  have  eaidbeathly  twice, 
I  know.  A  fellah  once  told  me,  that  if— if  &  man  saya  the 
Bame  adjective  twice  in  one  thentence  he's  taught  ological. 
But  he'H  wrong  you  know, — for  I  often  do,  and  I'm  sure  1 
never  whs  taught  anything  of  the  kind. 

However,  Lotty  was  a  etuaning  girl,  and  we  walked  all 
about  the  lawn, — down  into  the  shwubbery  to  look  into  some 
bush  after  a  wobbin  wedbweast  that  she  aaid  hod  built  a  nest 
there, — and,  sure  enough,  when  we  got  to  it,  there  was  this 
weddin — wob — 1  mean  wobbin — wed— beast  looking  out  oi 
agfreat  lump  of  moss.  I  thought  Lotty  would  be  pleased  if 
I  caught  it,  and  so  I  thwust  my  hand  in  as  quick  as  I  could, 
but  yoQ  know  those  little  wedding— wobbin— wed-beasts  we 
80  doosid  sharp, — and  I'm  dashed  if  it  didn't  fly  out  on  the 
other  side. 

"You  stupid  man,"  Lotty  thaid.  "Why — you — you've 
fwightened  the  poor  little  thing  away." 

I  was  wather  wild  at  Brst  at  being  called  Oupid, — that's  a 
sort  of  thing— no  fellah  likes, but— (fewA  it!  I'd  have  stood 
anything  from  Lotty, — I— I'd  have  carried  her  pwayer-book 
to  church, — I'd  have  parted  my  hair  on  one  side, — or — no — 
yes — I  think  I'd  have  tliaved  oS  my  whiskers  tor  her  thake. 

"  Poor,  dear  little  wobbin,"  she  said, — "  it  will  never  come 
bock  any  more ;  I'm  afraid  you've  made  it  desert."  What 
did  she  mean  by  that?  I  thought  she  meant  the  eggs,  tho, 
taking  one  up,  I  said,  "  You — you  don't  mean  to  thay  they 
eat  these  specky  things  after  dinner?"  I  said. 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  weplied, — and  I  think  I  had  hit  tht 
vite  nail  on  the  head,  for  she  began  to  laugh  twemendously, 
and  told  me  to  put  the  egg  quietly  in  its  place,  and  then 
pwaps  the  little  wobbin  would  come  back.  Which  I  hope 
the  little  beggar  did. 

At  the  top  of  the  long  walk  at  Wockingham  there  is  a 
summer-house, — a  jolly  sort  of  place,  with  a  lot  of  fbrns  and 
things  about,  and  behind  there  are  a,  lot  of  shrubs  and  bushes 
and  pwickly  plants,  which  give  a  sort  of  rural  or  i«in«ii— ■ 
which  isit  ?  blest  if  I  know— look  to  the  place,  and  as  it  was 
vewy  warm,  I  thought  if  I'm  ever  to  make  an  ath  of  mytlielf 
by  pwoposiug  to  this  girl, — I  won't  do  it  out  in  the  eye  of 
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the  COB, — it'a  BO  pweciona  hot.  So  I  pwopoeed  ne  should 
walk  in  and  sit  down,  and  bo  ve  did,  and  then  I  b«^n  :~ 

"  Miss  Chaffingham,  nov,  don't  you  think  it  dooBid  cool?" 

"  Oool,  Lord  D.,"  she  said ;  "  why,  1  thought  you  were  com- 
plaining of  the  heat." 

"  I  beg  your  patdou,"  I  Baid, "  I — I — can't  apeak  vewy  test" 
(the  fiict  ia,  that  a  beathly  wasp  was  buthhing  about  me  at 
the  moment),  "  and  I  hadn't  quite  finished  my  thentence.  I 
waa  going  to  say,  don't  you  think  its  doosid  cool  of  Wagsby 
to  go  on  laughing — at — at  a  fellah  as  he  does?" 

"  Well,  my  Lord,"  she  said,  "  1  think  bo  too ;  aJid  I  wonder 
fou  stand  it.     You — you  have  your  remedy,  you  know." 

"  Wliat  remedy  T'  I  said.  "  You— you  don't  mean  to  say  I 
ought  to  thwaah  him,  Miaa  Charlotte?" 

Here  she — she  Bomehow  began  to  laugh,  but  in  such  a 
peculiar  way  tiiat  I — I  couldn't  think  what  ebe  meant. 

"A  vewy  good  idea,"  I  said.  "I've  a  vewy  good  mind  to 
twy  it.  I  tiad  on  the  sieves  once  with  a  lay  figure  in  a  paint- 
er's Btudip, — and  gave  it  an  awfiil  licking.  It's  twue  it — it 
didnt  hit  back,  you  know~I— J  did  all— all  the  hitting  then. 
And  pwape— pwaps  Wsgsby  would  hit  back.  But  if— if  he 
did  anything  bo  mantle  manlike  as  that,  I  could  always— 
•IwayB— " 

"  Always  vAat,  my  Lord  7"  said  Lotty,  who  was  going  on 
ianghlng  in  a  most  hysterical  manner. 

"Why  I  could  always  say  it  was  a  mithtake,  and— and  it 
Bhouldnt  happen  again,  you  know." 

"Admirable  policy,  upon  my  word,"  she  thaid,  and  began 
tittering  ^ain.  But  what  the  dooth  amused  her  bo  /never 
could  niake  out.  Just  then  we  heard  a  sort  of  rustUng  in 
the  leaves  behind,  and  I  confess  I  felt  wather  nervouth. 

"  It's  only  a  bird,"  Lolty  said ;  and  then  we  began  talking 
of  that  little  wobbin-wedbreast,  and  what  a  wonderful  thing 
nature  ia, — and  how  doosid  pwetty  it  waa  to  see  her  laws 
obeyed.  And  I  raid,  "  O  Misa  ChafiSngham  I "  I  aai(l,"if  I  was 
a  wobbin — " 

"  Yes,  Dundreary,"  ahe  anthered,— vewy  soft  and  sweet. 
And  I  thought  to  mytheH— Now's  the  time  toask  her,— now's 
the  time  to — I — I  was  beginning  to  wuminate  again,  but  she 
bwought  me  to  my  thensee  by  aaying,— 
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Oh,  that  last  day  in  Ltictnow  fort  I 

We  knew  that  it  was  the  last. 
That  the  enemy's  lines  crept  surely  on. 

And  the  end  was  coming  fbst. 

To  yield  to  that  foe  waa  worse  than  death. 

And  the  men  and  we  all  worked  on ; 
It  was  ono  day  more  of  emoke  and  roar, 

And  then  it  would  all  be  done. 

Tnere  was  one  of  us,  a  corporal's  wifa, 

A  foir,  yonng,  gentle  thing, 
Wast^  with  fever  in  the  eie^. 

And  her  miud  was  wauderu^. 

She  lay  on  the  g;round,  in  her  Scottish  plaid, 

Andl  took  her  head  on  my  knee: 
"When  my  father  cornea  hame  &ae  the  pleughi'^hasaid, 

"  Oh  I  then  please  waken  me." 

She  slept  like  a  child  on  her  lather's  floor 

In  the  flecking  of  woodbine-shade, 
When  the  house-dog  sprawls  by  the  opeii  doori 

And  the  mother's  wheel  is  staid. 

I.t  was  smoke  and  roar  and  powder«tench. 

And  hopeless  waiting  for  death ; 
And  the  soldier's  wife,  like  a  full-tired  child. 

Seemed  scarce  to  draw  her  breath. 

I  sank  to  sleep;  and  I  had  my  dream 

Of  an  English  Tillage-lane, 
And  wall  and  garden  ; — but  one  wild  scream 

Broi^ht  me  Dock  to  the  roar  again. 

There  Jessie  Brown  stood  listening 

Till  a  sudden  gladness  broke 
All  over  her  fiice,  and  she  caught  my  hand 

And  drew  me  near,  as  she  spoku : — 

*Tti  the  HnmmerQf  1B6T  the  Britiih  gHrrlHn  in  Lackqow  wen  ndnati  to  pe^ 
Hqiu  lUBlU.     Tbey  #?ra  b?4lcged  by  Ibt  ti«tlve  rubers  In  k  lAr^lj  OQWnnitwrlni 


lUHa  Dp  U  Ibe  rcr/  walU  gf  Lucknow,  ud  mUcWtbdi  wni 
ks  bamn  of  Uulr  lmpendlii(  hU. 
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JuM  Onhsm,  Uscqub  ot  UoDtroo,  th  utcutod  Id  EilJnbsrgfa,  lUj'  21, 

(Ih&rLei  II.    TL4  bftjlills  a  DtRvtlTQ  of  the  eient,  euppovvd  to  b«ndMed  bj  ta 
aged  Hlghlonilar,  wbo  lud  (ollowBd  Mantiws  Ibniaghant  hla  i»rD[i»lgM,  to  hll 

Come  hither,  Evan  Cftmeron  I  Come,  stand  beside  my  koee: 
I  bear  the  river  roarine  down  towards  the  wintry  eea ; 
There's  Ehouting  on  the  moiin tain-side,  there's  wax  within 

the  blast, 
Old  fitcee  look  upon  me,  old  forma  m  trooping  past; 
[  hear  the  pibroch  waihng  Bmidet  the  dia  of  Sght, 
And  mj  dim  spirit  wakes  again  upon  the  verge  of  night. 

TwBS  I  that  led  the  Highland  host  through  wUd  Locha- 

beHs  snows. 
What  time  the  plaided  clans  came  down  to  battle  with  Moa- 

R've  told  thee  how  the  Southrons  fell  beneath  the  broad 
claymore. 

And  how  we  smote  the  Campbell  clan  by  Inverlochv'e  shore. 

I've  told  thee  how  we  swept  Dundee,  and  tamed  the  Lind- 
say's pride ; 

But  never  have  I  told  thee  yet  how  the  Oreat  Haiquis  died. 


Be  it  a 

Bland  1  =  . 

Face  him  as  thou  wouldst  face  the  man  who  wronged  thy 

sire's  renown ; 
Bemember  of  what  blood  thou  art,  and  strike  the  caitifE 

They  brouglit  him  to  the  Watergate,  hard  bound  with  hemp- 

As  though  tbey  held  a  lion  there,  and  not  an  unarmed  man. 
They  set  him  high  upon  a  cart— the  hangman  rode  below — 
They  drew  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  bared  his  noble 

Drow: 
Then,  as  a  hound  is  slipped  from  leash,  they  cheered — the 

common  throng, — 
And  blew  the  note  with  yell  and  shout,  and  bade  him  pass 

But  when  he  came,  though  pale  and  wan,  he  looked  so  great 

and  high, 
So  noble  iraa  his  manly  front,  so  calm  his  stead&st  eye, — 


oogic 


The  morning  dawned  tall  darkly,  the  niia  came  flashing 

And  the  jagged  xtreak  of  the  levin-bolt  lit  up  the  gloomy 

The  thunder  crashed  across  the  heaven,  the  fatal  hour  was 

Yet  aye  broke  in,  with  muffled  beat,  the  'larumof  thedmm. 
There  was  madness  on  the  earth  below,  and  anger  in  the 

sky, 
And  youn^  and  old,  and  rich  and  poor,  came  forth  to  ae« 

bundle. 


The  great,  tall,  Bpectral  skeleton,  the  ladder,  and  the  tree! 
Hark !  Hark  J  it  la  the  clash  of  arma,  the  bells  begin  to  toll— 
He  is  coming  I  he  is  comingi  Grod's  mercy  on  hia  boqI  I 
One  last  long  peal  of  thunder — the  clouds  are  cleared  away, 
And  the  glorious  Bun  once  moie  looks  down  amidst  the  das- 
Eli  ng  day. 

He  is  comingi  heiaromingt — Like  a  bridegroom  from  his 

room 
Came  the  hero  from  his  prison  to  the  scaflbld  and  the  doom. 
There  was  glory  on  his  forehead,  there  was  luster  in  his  eye, 
And  be  never  walked  to  battle  more  proitdly  than  to  die : 
There  was  color  in  hia  visage,  though  the  cheeks  of  all  were 

And  thev  marveled  as  they  saw  him  pasa,  that  great  and 
goodly  man  1 

Hemountedupthescaffold.and  he  turned  him  to  the  crowd; 
But  they  dared  not  trust  the  people,  so  he  might  not  speak 

But  he  looked  upon  the  heavens,  and  they  were  clear  and 
blue. 

And  in  the  liquid  ether  the  eye  of  (>od  shone  through : 

Yet  a  black  and  murky  battlement  lay  resting  on  the  hill. 

As  though  the  thunder  slept  within, — all  else  was  calm  and 
etiU. 

The  grim  Geneva  ministers  with  anxious  scowl  drew  near. 

As  you  have  seen  the  ravens  flock  around  the  dying  deer. 

He  would  not  deign  them  word  nor  sign,  but  alone  he  bent 
the  knee : 

And  veiled  his  fiice  for  Christ's  dear  grace  beneath  the  gal- 
lows-tree. 

Then,  radiant  and  serene,  he  rose,  and  cast  hia  cloak  away ; 

For  he  hadta'en  hia  latest  look  of  earth  and  sun  and  day. 


Itbeity  is  best  anderBtood  and  most  perfectly  e 
intellect  ahoota  forth  in  iU  richest  luxuTiance, 
the  kindlier  feelings  of  the  heart  are  constantly 
moat  graceful  exercise ;  point  ub  to  the  lovel 
piest  neighborhood  in  thd  world  on  which  we 
tell  you,  that  our  object  ia  to  render  thia  whc 
all  its  nations,  and  kindrede,  and  tongues,  i 
happy,  nay,  happier,  than  that  neighborhood. 
We  do  believe  that  "God  so  loved  the  world 
hia  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  belit 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
to  convey  to  those  who  are  perishing  the  newi 
tion.  It  ia  to  furniah  every  &inily  upon  the  tiic 
.  earth  with  the  word  of  God  written  in  its  own 
to  Bend  to  every  neighborhood  a  preacher  o 
Chriat.  Our  object  will  not  be  accomplished  u 
temple  shall  have  been  utterly  aboHahed,  ai 
Jehovah  erected  in  its  room ;  unlU  thia  earth, 
Ing  a  theatre,  on  which  immortal  l>einga  are 
crime  for  eternal  condemnation,  ahall  become 
temple,  in  which  the  children  of  men  cute  \ei 
thems  of  the  blessed  above,  and  becoming  me 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born, 
are  written  in  heaven.  Our  design  will  not 
Qntil 

"  One  song  employs  all  nations,  and  all 

'  Worthy  the  Liunb,  for  he  was  alain  t 

The  dwellers  in  the  valea  and  on  the 

Shout  to  each  other ;  and  the  mounts 

From  distant  mountaina  catch  the  fly 

Till,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  sti 

Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  roi 

The  object  of  the  missionary  enterprise  ei: 

child  of  Adam.    It  is  vast  as  the  race  to  whom 

are  of  necessity  limited.    It  would  confer  up< 

Vidual  on  earth  all  that  intellectual  or  moral  c 

bestow.    It  would  rescue  the  world  from  th 

and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguiah,  reaerved 

of  man  that  doeth  evil,  and  give  it  a  title  to 

and  immortality.    You  ^ee,  then,  thatourobjc 

*o  affect  every  individual  of  the  species,  but  tc 


logle 


Now  Chi-chil-Bloo,  though  bom  in  biiow  and  reared  apoD 

its  breusl, 
Loved  not  the  bleak  and  dismal  land  in  which  he  knew  do 

He  bid  adieu  imlo  the  Bcenee  of  never-endinr  Btorm, 

And  traveled  forth  to  seek  some  land  where  lie  might  keep 

He  trudged  two  years  his  weary  way  fcr  from  the  land  of 

Inside  tlie  walls  of  China,  to  where  stransers  eeldom  go ; 
Wlien  wearied  with  Lis  pilgrimagu  he  halted  at  Ko-wbang, 
And  there  liecanie  acquainted  with  the  Mher  of  Che-Bang. 
The  old  man  heard  his  wondrous  tale  of  sights  that  he  h^ 

Where  nature  wore  a  windiDg-sheet,  and  shrouded  all  things 

And  pondering  o'er  within  his  niind  if  wonders  such  tK>uld  bo, 
At  last  engaged  poor  Ohi-chil-Bloo  to  cultivate  his  tea. 

It  had  always  been  the  custom  of  the  fairy-like  Che-Bang, 
Ere  evening  shadows  fell  upon  the  valley  of  Ko-wliang, 
To  wander  mid  the  tea-groves  like  an  oriental  queeo, 
On  tiie  filioulders  of  her  servants,  in  a  feney  palanquin. 
Ah  she  'merged  from  out  the  shadow  of  a  Uhina-beny  tree. 
She  spied  the  little  tinker  stripping  down  the  fragrant  tea. 
She  gazed  upon  his  wondrous  form,  his  eyes^  his  nose  of  blue^ 
A  moment  gazed,  then  deeply  fell  in  love  with  Chi-chil-filoo. 

She  stepped  from  out  her  palanquin,  and  then  dismissed  her 

Willi  instrurtione  that  an  hour  past  they  mijiht  return  again; 
bhe  then  upraised  the  dlmy  veil  that  hid  her  charms  from 

And  poor  Chi-chil-Bloo  beheld  a  face  to  him  surpassing 


He  lingered  in  a  dreamy  trance,  nor  woke  he  fl^im  his  bliss 
Till  her  loving  arms  entwine  himaud  her  Upe  imprint  a  kiss  I 

Bhe  led  him  to  a  bower,  and  beside  the  dwarf  she  kneeled. 
And  sighed  like  Desdemona  at  his  'scapes  by  blood  and  field; 
He  told  of  seals  and  rein-deer,  and  he&n  tliat  live  at  sea ; 
He  totd  her  tales  of  icicles,  and  she  told  tales  of  tea ; 
Long,  long  they  lingered,  fondly  lockeil  in  each  other's  arms. 
Ue  saw  in  her  and  she  in  him  a  thousand  glowing  Eharms ; 
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ffhen  looking  down  the  distant  vale  the  sun's  &flt  foding 

ebeen 
Fell  fiiintly  on  the  gold  of  her  returning  palanquin. 

'  Yonder  come  my  elavee,"  she  cried,  "  and  now,  Chil-Bloo, 

Uy  &ther,  Ibough  my  &tber,  has  a  cruel,  flinty  heart. 

He  has  promised  me  to  Chow-Chow,  the  Croeeus  of  Ko< 

whang, 
But  Chow-Chow's  old  and  gouty,  and  he  wouldn't  suit  Che- 
Bang; 
Oh !  come  beneath  my  window  at  a  quarter  after  three. 
When  the  moon  has  gone  a  bathing  to  her  bath-room  in  th4 

And  we  will  fly  to  other  lands  across  the  waters  blue — 
But  hush,  here  uomee  the  palanquin,  and  now,  sweet  love, 


As  rested  from  his  weary  rounds  the  dying  god  of  day, 
They  raised  her  on  their  shouldeia  ana  they  trotted  her 

At  the  ^me  and  place  appointed,  'neath  her  lattice  stood 

the  dwarf; 
He  whistled  to  hia  ladv,  and  she  answered  with  a  cough ; 
She  threw  a  silken  ladder  from  her  window  down  the  wall, 
While  he,  gallaut  knight,  stood  firmly  to  catch  her  should 

she  £ill; 
She  reached  the  ground  in  safety,  one  kiss,  one  chaste  eui- 

rhen  8^  waddled  and  he  trotted  off  in  silence  from  the  place. 


They  hid  themselves  at  morning's  dawn  and  fled  again  at 

The  second  nigbt  had  run  ber  race  and  folded  up  her  pall, 
Wheu  they  reached  the  sentry's  station  underneath  the 

mighty  wall ; 
Che-Bang  told  well  her  tale  of  love,  Chil-Bloo  told  his,alasl 
The  sentry  bad  no  sentiment,  and  wouldn't  let  'em  pass ; 
He  called  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  took  'em  to  Dom-Browu, 
A  sort  of  local  magistrate  or  Mufti  of  the  town. 

rhe  vile  old  lecher  heard  the  I'baige,  the  tempting  maiden 

Then  feigning  well  a  burning  rage,  in  thuuder-tones  he  cried. 
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'Yon  Tilo  iniRBh«i>en  Bcoundrel,  you  seducer,  rascal,  elf, 
I  senMDL-e  you  to  prison,  and  I  take  Clie-Bang  mi/idf." 
He  took  her  to  hie  hamm,  nnd  he  dressed  her  might}'  fine, 
He  sent  her  bird'a-neet  chowder  and  puppies  done  in  wine ; 
But  ehe  Hpurnecl  the  daiaty  viaads  as  she  spumed  to  be  his 

8he  took  to  eating  rat-eoup — poisoned  rat-soup — and  she 

In  a  dark  and  drearv  dunj^n,  its  dimensione  six  by  four, 
Lay  the  wretched  little  tinker,  stretched  upoo  the  mouldy 

The  midnight  gong  had  sounded,  he  heard  a  dreadful  clang, 
And  before  her  qi^ing  lover  stood  the  spirit  of  Che-Bang. 
"Arise,  Chil-Bloo,  arise  1"  sheened,  "lay  down  life's  dreary 

Let  out  thy  prisoned  spirit  from  its  dark  and  drear  abode, 
And  we  will  roam  the  spirit-land  where  fortune  smiles  more 

feii^ 
Arise,"  she  cried, "  and  follow  1 " — then  she  vanished  into  air. 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  jailer  served  around  his  mouldy 


The  only  food  the  prisoners  ^t  except  some  wilted  greeny 
He  started  back  in  horror — high  upon  the  door-way  post 


There's  a  legend  nowin  China,  that  beneath  the  moon's  bright 

sheen. 
Ever  fondly  linked  together,  may  ia  summer-time  be  seen. 
Still  wandering  'mid  the  tea-plants,  in  the  province  of  Ko* 

rbe  little  Lapland  tinker  and  his  spirit-bride  Che-Bang. 
— Graham's  Magar 


THE  CHILD  OF  EARTH.— Mp 


Yet  doth  she  fondly  cliiig  to  e 
"  I  am  content  to  die,  hut. 

Not  while  the  blossoms  o' 
Make  the  warm  air  si- 
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CLOSET  SCENE  FROM  HAMLET, 
Elder  Queen  and  Haulet. 

BamUt.    Now,  mother,  what's  the  matter? 

Queen.    Hamlet,  thou  bast  thy  fother  murh  offended. 

Sam.    Mother,  you  have  my  Either  much  offended. 

Queen.    Come,  come,  you  answer  with  an  idle  tongue. 

Ham.    Go,  go,  you  question  with  a  wielded  tongue. 

Queen.    Why,  how  now,  Hamlet? 

Ham.  What's  the  matter  nowl 

Queetu    Have  you  forgot  meT 

Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  bo  : 

You  are  the  queen  :  your  husband's  brotlier's  wife ; 
And — would  it  were  not  so  I — you  are  my  mother. 

Queen.    Nay,  then  I'll  set  those  to  you  that  can  speak. 

Ham.    Come,come,  and  sit  you  down;  you  shall  not  budge. 
You  go  not  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass 
Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you. 

Qiieen.    What  wilt  thou  do 7— thou  wilt  not  murder  me? 

Ham.    Leave  wringingof  your  liands;  peace;  Bit  you  down, 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart ;  for  bo  I  shall, 
^  it  he  made  of  j)enetrable  stuff ; 
if  damned  custom  have  not  brosed  it  so 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  agaiuat  sense. 

Queen.    What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dareetwHgtiur  tongue 
[n  noise  so  rude  against  me  7 

Ham.  Buch  an  act, 

Fhat  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  tlie  tmr  forehead  of  an  innocent  love 
And  sets  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriaBe  vowi 
As  fidse  as  dicer's  onth  I  oh,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words.    Heaven's  fiice  doth  glow; 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  moss,    - 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  duotn, 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act. 

Queen.    Ah  me  I  what  act, 
That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  T 

Ham.    Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  thia. 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow : 
Hyperion's  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself: 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mereury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven -kissing  hill ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 


Where  every  god  did  seem  to  eet  his  seal, 
lo  give  the  world  aBaurance  of  a  man : 
Thiii  wad  your  husband. — Look  you,  non,  what  follom: 
Here  is  your  husband ;  like  a  mildewed  ear, 
Blasting  his  wliolesome  brother.    Have  you  eyes? 
Could  you  on  thia  iair  mountain  leave  to  feed, 
And  batten  on  thin  tnour?     Hal  have  you  eyes? 
You  cannot  call  it  love ;  for  at  your  age 
The  heyday  ia  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble, 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment ;  and  what  judgment 
Would  Btep  from  this  to  this  ? 
Queen.  Oh,  speak  n 


u  tum'st  mine  eyes  into  mv  very  bouI  ; 
..  thero  I  see  such  black  and  grained  apotf 
Ab  will  not  leave  their  tinct.    Oh,  speak  to  n 


These  worda,  like  daegera,  enter  ii 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet  I 

Ham.  A  murderer  and  a  yillaiii: 

A  slave  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your  precedent  lord : — a  vice  of  kings : 
A  cut-puree  of  the  empire  and  the  rule ; 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket! 

Quem.  No  more  1 

iffiTn.  A  king 

Of  ahreds  and  patches ;—  [£Viter  Ghosi; 

f'ave  me  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 
You  heavenly  guards  I — Wliat  would  your  gracious  figure? 

Qufen.    Alas,  he's  mad  I 

Ham.    Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide, 
That,  lapsed  in  time  and  pasaion,  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command? 
Oh,  say  I 

G/uM.    Do  not  foi^et:  this  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almoat  blunted  purpose. 
But,  look !  amai«metit  on  thy  mother  sits : 
Ob,  stop  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul  i 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  ladyT 

Queen.    Alasl  how  is't  with  you, 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy. 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  bold  ifiecourse? 
Whereon  do  you  look? 

Ham.     On  himl  oiibiml     Look  you,  how  pale  hegiAKsI 
His  form  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  U>  atones, 
Would  make  them  capable.    Do  not  look  on  me, 
I^at,  with  this  piteous  action,  you  convert 
...  „    .      ,,  ,   jtlhf  --  ■-  ^- 


Wil 


stern  effects :  then  what  I  nave  to  do 
ill  want  true  color;  (ears,  (KTchiUK'o,  for  blood. 
Queen.    To  whom  do  you  i3f>euk  this? 
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Bitrn.  Bo  yon  see  DOthing  there* 

Qiuen.    Nothing  st  all ;  yet  all  that  ia  I  see. 

Ham,    Nor  did  fon  nothing  hear? 

Qu«en.  No,  nothing,  but  ourselves 

Ham.    Why  look  you  there  I  look,  bow  it  ateale  away  1 
My  father  in  nia  habit  as  he  lived ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal  1 

[Exit  Gaon, 

Qtieen.    Thia  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain : 
This  bodilesH  creation,  ecstasy 
Ifl  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  Ecatasy  I 

My  pulse,  aa  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
Ana  makes  as  healthful  music.    It  h  not  luadueei^ 
That  I  have  uttered :  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word ;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace. 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul. 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness,  speaks: 
It  will  but  skin  ana  film  the  ulcerous  place. 
While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  witnin. 
Infects  unseen.     Confesa  yourself  to  Heaven; 
Repent  what's  post ;  avoid  what  is  to  come ; 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds 
To  make  them  ntnker. 

Qu^m.    OHamletl  thou  haat  cleft  my  heart  in  tmift. 

Ham.    Oh,  throw  away  the  worser  put  of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  haft 
Good-night:  once  more,  good  nightl 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  bo  blest, 
I'll  blessii^  b^  of  you. 


MARK  TWAIN'S  STORY  OF  "THE  GOOD  LITTLE  BOT.» 

Once  there  was  a  good  little  boy  by  the  name  of  Jacob 
Blivens.  He  always  obeyed  his  parents,  no  matter  how  ab- 
surd and  uareaaonable  their  demands  were;  and  he  always 
learned  hia  book,  and  never  was  late  at  Sabbath  school.  He 
would  not  play  hookey,  even  when  sober  judgment  told  him 
il  was  the  most  profitable  thing  he  could  do.  None  of  'utt 
other  boys  could  ever  make  this  boy  out,  he  acted  bo  stiange. 
ly.  He  wouldn't  lie,  no  matter  how  convenient  it  was,  H» 
juBt  Boid  it  was  wrong  lo  lie,  and  that  was  sufficient  for  him. 
And  he  wiis  so  boiiest  tliat  he  was  simply  ridiculous.    Th* 
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Bble  eoinetimes  when  he  reflected  that  the  good  little  hoys 
^ways  died.  He  loved  to  live,  you  know,  and  this  was  the 
moet  unpleasant  feature  abont  being  a  Sunday  school  book 
boy.  He  knew  it  was  more  fatal  than  consumption  to  be  eo 
enpernaturally  good  as  the  boys  in  the  books  were;  he  knew 
that  none  of  them  had  ever  been  able  to  stand  it  long,  and 
it  pained  him  to  think  that  if  they  pnt  him  in  a  book  he 
wouldn't  ever  see  it,  or  evrn  if  they  did  get  the  book  out  be- 
fbre  he  died,  it  wouldn't  be  popular  without  any  picture  o! 
his  funeral  in  the  back  part  of  it.  It  couldn't  be  much  of  a 
Runday  school  book  that  couldnt  tell  about  the  advice  he 
gave  to  the  community  when  he  was  dying.  So  at  last,  of 
couTse,  he  had  to  make  up  his  mind  to  do  the  best  he  could 
ander  the  cinnimstances — to  live  right,  and  hang  on  as  long 
as  he  could,  and  have  his  dying  speech  all  ready  when  his 

But  somehow  nothing  ever  went  right  with  this  good  little 
boy;  nothing  ever  turned  oat  with  him  the  way  it  turned 
>>ut  with  the  good  little  boys.  They  always  had  a  good  time, 
and  the  bad  boys  had  the  broicen  legs ;  but  in  this  case  there 
was  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  and  it  all  happened  just  the 
other  way.  When  he  found  Jim  Blake  stealing  apples,  and 
went  under  the  tree  to  read  U>  him  about  the  bad  little  boy 
who  fell  out  of  a  neighbor's  apple  tree  and  broke  his  arm, 
Jim  fell  out  of  the  tree,  too,  but  he  fell  on  him,  and  broke  fat 
arm,  and  Jim  wasn't  hurt  at  all ;  Jacob  couldn't  understand 
that.    There  wasn't  anything  in  the  books  like  it. 

And  once,  when  some  bad  boys  pushed  a  blind  man  over 
in  the  mnd,  and  Jacob  ran  out  to  help  him  up  and  receive 
his  blessing,  the  blind  man  did  not  give  him  any  blessing, 
hut  whacked  him  over  the  head  with  his  stick,  and  said  he 
tvoold  like  to  catch  him  shoving  him  again  and  then  pre- 
tending lo  help  bim  up.  This  was  not  in  accordance  with 
any  of  the  books.    Jacob  looked  them  all  over  to  see. 

One  thing  that  Jacob  wanted  to  do  was  to  find  a  lame  dog 
that  hadn't  any  place  to  stay,  and  was  hungry  and  perse- 
cuted, and  bring  him  home,  and  pet  him,  and  have  that 
dog's  imperiahable  gratitude.  And  at  last  he  found  one,  and 
was  happy ;  and  he  broi^bt  bim  home  and  fe<l  him,  but 
when  he  was  going  to  pet  him  the  dog  flew  at  bin-  and  tore 
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all  the  clothes  off  him  except  those  that  were  in  front,  uid 

miide  a  spectacle  of  him  that  was  astonishing.  He  examin- 
ed authorities,  but  could  not  understand  the  matter.  It  waa 
the  same  breed  of  dc^  that  was  in  tlie  boolis,  btit  it  acted 
very  differently.  Whatever  this  boy  did,  he  got  into  trouble. 
The  very  things  the  boys  in  the  books  got  rewarded  for 
turned  out  to  be  the  most  nnprofltable  things  he  could  i.M- 

Once  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Sunday  school  be  saw 
Boiue  bad  boys  starting  off  pleasuring  in  a  Hail-boiit.  He  woa 
filled  with  consternation,  because  he  linew  Trom  his  reading 
that  boys  who  went  sailing  on  Sunday  invariably  got  drown- 
ed. So  he  ran  out  on  a  raft  to  warn  them,  but  a  1<^  turned 
with  him  and  slid  him  into  the  river.  A  man  got  him  out 
pretty  soon,  and  the  doctor  pumped  the  water  out  of  him  and 
gave  him  a  fresh  start  with  his  elbows,  but  he  caught  cold 
and  lay  sick  nine  weeks.  But  the  most  unaccountable  thing 
about  it  was  that  the  bad  boys  in  the  boat  had  a  good  time 
all  day,  and  then  reached  home  nlive  and  well,  in  the  most 
surprising  manner.  Jacob  Blivena  said  there  w*as  nothing 
like  these  things  in  the  IxhAs.  He  was  perfectly  dum- 
founded. 

When  he  got  well  he  was  a  little  discouraged,  but  he  re- 
solved to  keep  on  trying  anyhow.  He  knew  that  so  far  his 
experience  wouldn't  do  to  get  in  a  book ;  but  he  hadn't  yet 
reached  the  allotted  term  of  life  for  good  little  boys,  and 
he  hoped  to  bo  able  to  make  a  record  yet,  if  he  could  hold 
on  until  his  time  was  fully  up.  If  every  thing  else  failed,  ho 
liad  his  dying  speech  (o  £ili  back  on. 

He  examined  his  authorities,  and  found  that  it  vras  now 
time  to  go  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy.  Ho  called  on  a  ship  cap- 
tain and  mode  his  application,  and  when  the  captain  asked 
for  his  recommendation  he  proudly  drew  out  a  tract  and 
pointed  to  the  words;  "To  Jacob  Blivens,  from  his  affec- 
tionate teacher."  But  the  captain  was  a  coarse,  vulgar  man, 
an<l  he  swd,  Oh,  that  be  blowed ;  that  wasn't  .my  proof  that 
he  knew  how  to  wa,sh  dishes  or  handle  a  slush  bucket,  and 
be  guessed  that  he  didn't  want  him.  This  was  altogether  tho 
most  extraordinary  thing  that  hnd  ever  happened  to  Jacob 
ID  ftll  hie  life.    A  compliment  from  s  teacher,  on  a  tract, 
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had  never  failed  to  mave  the  tenderest  emotions  of  sbip  cap' 
tains  and  open  the  way  to  idl  offices  of  honor  and  profit  in 
their  gift — it  never  had  in  any  book  that  ever  he  had  read. 
Ke  could  hardly  believe  his  senees. 

■rUis  boy  always  had  a  bard  time  of  it.  Nothing  ever 
i^ame  out  according  to  tbeautboritlee  with  liim.  At  last,  one 
day,  when  be  was  around  hunting  up  bad  little  boys  to  ad- 
monish, he  found  a  lot  of  them  in  the  old  iron  foundry  fixing 
op  a  little  joke  on  fourteen  or  fifteen  dogs,  which  they  had 
tied  together  in  a  long  procession  and  were  going  to  orna- 
ment with  empty  nitro-glyceriue  cans  made  fast  to  their 
tails.  Jauob's  heart  was  touched.  Ho  aat  down  on  one  0/ 
those  cans — fbr  he  never  minded  grease  when  duty  was  be- 
fore him — and  he  took  hold  of  the  foremost  d(^  by  the  col- 
lar, and  turned  his  reproving  eyes  upon  wicked  Tom  Jones. 
Bat  just  at  that  moment  Alderman  McWelter,  full  of  wrath, 
stepped  in.  All  the  bad  boys  ran  away;  but  Jacob  Blivens 
rose  in  conscious  innocence,  and  began  one  of  those  stately 
little  Sunday  school  book  speeches,  which  always  commence 
with,"Oh,  sir!"  in  dead  opposition  to  the  fact  that  no  boy 
good  or  bad  ever  starts  a  remark  with  "Oh,  sir!"  But  the 
alderman  never  waited  to  hear  the  rest.  He  took  Jacob 
Blivens  by  the  ear,  and  turned  him  around,  and  hit  him  a 
wback  in  the  rear  with  the  flat  of  bis  hand ;  and  in  an  in- 
stant that  good  little  boy  shot  out  through  the  roof  and 
■oared  away  toward  the  sun,  with  the  fragments  of  those 
fifteen  dogs  stiinging  after  him  like  the  t^il  of  a  kite.  And 
there  wasn't  a  sign  of  that  alderman  or  that  old  iron  foun- 
dry left  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth ;  and  as  for  yoni^  Jacob 
Blivens,  he  never  got  a  chance  to  make  bis  last  dying  speech 
after  all  his  trouble  fixing  it  up,  unless  he  made  it  to  the 
birds ;  because  altbougb  the  bulk  of  him  came  down  all  right 
in  a  tree-top  in  an  adjoining  county,  the  rest  of  him  was 
apportioned  around  four  townships,  and  so  they  had  to  hold 
five  inquests  on  him  to  find  out  whether  he  voa  dead  or  not, 
and  how  it  occurred.    You  never  saw  a  boy  scattered  so. 

Thus  perished  the  good  little  boy  who  did  the  t>est  he 
couliL  but  didn't  come  out  according  to  the  books.  Every 
hoy  wno  ever  did  as  he  did  prospered  except  him.  His  case 
is  truly  remarkable.   It  will  probably  never  be  atvounted  fbr. 


BETTER  THAN  GOLD. -Mrs.  J.  M.  Wintos, 

Better  than  ji^randeur,  better  than  golA, 
Than  rank  and  title  a  thousand  fold. 
Is  a  beatthy  body,  a  mjnd  at  ease. 
And  simple  pleasures  that  alwaya  please; 
A  heart  that  can  feel  for  a  nei(;nhor'ij  woe 
And  share  his  joys  with  a  genial  glow. 


Better  than  gold  ia  a  consriente  clear 
Though  tailing  for  bread  in  itn  hninble  sphere: 
Doubly  blest  with  content  and  health, 
"Untried  by  the  lust  of  eares  or  wealth. 
Lowly  living  and  lufly  thought 
Adorn  and  ennoble  a  poor  mstn'a  cot ; 
For  man  and  morale,  or  nature's  plan. 
Are  the  genuine  test  of  a  gentlejnan. 

Better  than  gold  ia  the  sweet  repose 

Of  the  sons  of  toil  when  their  labora  close; 

Better  than  gold  is  the  pour  man's  sleep, 

And  the  biilra  that  drope  on  his  Hluml>erH  deep. 

Bring  sleeping  draughts  to  the  duwuy  bed, 

Where  luxury  pillowB  his  aching  head ; 

His  simpler  opiate  labor  deems 

A  shorter  road  to  the  laud  of  dreams. 

Better  than  gold  is  a  thinking  mind 
That  in  the  rculm  of  books  can  find 
A  treasure  enrpassing  Australian  ore. 
And  live  with  Ihe  great  and  good  of  yore. 
The  8age|a  lore  andthe  poet's  l»y, 
The  glories  of  empires  pass'd  away, 
The  world's  great  drama  will  thus  enfold 
And  yield  a  pleasure  hotter  than  gold. 

Better  than  gold  is  a  re^irenU  home. 
Where  all  the  Gn-^ide  rharities  come;— 
The  shrine  of  love  atid  the  heaven  of  lif^ 
Hallowed  by  mother,  or  sisler,  or  wife. 
However  hnmhle  the  home  may  be, 
Or  tried  by  sorrow  with  Heaven's  decree. 
The  blessings  that  never  were  boi^iht  or  sold. 
And  centre  there,  are  better  ttian  gold. 
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KEGULITS.— T.  Dale. 


TTrge  me  no  more — yoiif  prayers  are  yai 
Aud  even  the  tears  ye  shed ; 

When  RegtiluB  can  lead  again 
The  builds  that  onco  he  led; 

When  he  can  raise  your  legions  slaia 

On  swarthy  Lybia's  fotal  plain 


And  lift  a  freeman's  voice  in  Komel 
Accursed  moment  1  when  I  woke 

From  faintneHs  all  but  death, 
And  felt  the  coward  conqueror's  yoke 

Like  venonicd  serpents  wreathe 
Round  every  limb !— If  tip  and  ej« 
Betrayed  no  Biga  of  agony. 

Inly  I  cnreed  my  breath  I — 
Wherefore,  of  all  that  fought,  was  I 
The  only  wretch  who  could  not  die? 
To  darkness  and  to  chains  consigned. 

The  captive's  blichtinK  doom, 
I  recked  not ; — could  they  chain  the  mtjid. 

Or  plunge  the  »oul  in  gloom  ? 
And  tneie  they  left  me,  dark  and  lone. 
Till  darkness  tiad  familiar  grown ; 

Then  from  that  living  tumb 
They  led  me  forth,— 1  tliougbt  to  die,— 
Oh  I  in  that  thought  was  ecstasy. 
But  no — kind  Heaven  had  yet  in  Store 

For  me,  a  conquered  slave, 
A  joy  I  thought  to  feel  no  more, — 

Or  feel  but  in  the  grave. 
They  deemed  pen^hance  my  haughtier  mood 
Wa*  quflkd  by  chains  and  solitude  j 

That  be  who  onet  was  brave- 
Was  I  not  brave?— had  now  become 
Estranged  from  houor  aa  from  Komel 
They  bade  me  to  my  eonntry  bear 

The  offers  these  have  borne; — 
They  would  have  trained  my  lifts  to  swear, 

Which  never  yet  have  sworn ! 
Silent  Iheir  base  commands  I  heard : 
At  length,  I  pledged  a  Roman's  worn 

Unshrinking  to  return. 
I  go,  prepared  to  meet  (he  worst. 
But  I  sluiil  giill  proud  Carthage  Qratt 
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tinge  ofbeauty  even  to  the  frowning  ramparts  of  the  outer 
harbor.  Sheltered  by  tlie  verdant  shores,  au  hundred  tri- 
remes were  riding  proudly  at  their  anchors,  their  brftzea 
beidis  glittering  in  the  suti,  their  streamers  dancing  in  the 
mornhig  breeze,  while  many  a  sliattered  planlc  and  limber 
gave  evidence  of  desperate  confliuC  with  the  fleets  of  Borne. 

No  murmur  of  buinness  or  of  revelry  arose  frmn  the  city. 
The  artisan  had  foraiiken  his  shop,  the  jud^  his  tribunal, 
the  priest  the  sanctuary,  and  even  the  stern  stoic  had  come 
forth  from  bis  retirement  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  that, 
anxious  and  agitated,  were  rushing  toward  the  seoate- 
bouse,  startled  by  the  report  that  Kcgulus  had  returned  to 
Carthage. 

Onward,  attll  onward,  trampling  each  other  under  foot, 
they  rushed,  fiirioua  with  anger  and  eager  for  revciise.  Fa- 
thers were  there,  whose  ho  iia  were  groaning  in  fetters;  maid- 
ens, vhoae  lovers,  weak  and  wounded,  were  dying  in  the 
dungeons  of  Rome,  and  gray-haired  men  and  matrons, 
whom  the  Koman  sword  had  left  childless. 

But  when  the  stern  features  of  Regiilus  were  seen,  and 
bis  colossal  form  towering  above  the  ambassadors  who  had 
returned  with  him  from  Rome ;  when  the  news  passed  from 
lip  to  lip  that  the  dreaded  warrior,  so  far  from  advising  the 
Roman  senate  to  consent  to  an  exchange 'Of  prisoners,) had 
nrged  them  to  pursue,  with  exterminating  vengeance,  Car- 
thage  and  CarthaginianH,^the  multitude  swayed  to  and  fro 
Kile  a  forest  beneath  a  tempest,  and  the  rage  and  hate  of 
that  tumultaous  throng  vented  itself  in  groans,  and  cursea, 
and  yells  of  vengeance.  But  calm,  cold,  and  immovable  as 
the  marble  walls  around  him,  stood  the  Roman;  and  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  over  that  frenzied  crowd,  with  ges- 
ture as  proudly  commanding  as  though  he  still  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  gleaming  cohorts  of  Rome. 

The  tumult  ceased ;  the  curse,  half  muttered,  died  upon 
the  lip:  and  so  intense  was  the  sitenoc,  tliat  the  clanking  of 
the  brazen  manacles  upon  the  wrists  of  the  captive  fell  sharp 
and  full  ujMin  every  ear  in  that  va^  assembly,  as  he  thus 
wldresaed  them ; — 

"  Ve  doubtless  thought— for  ye  judge  of  Roman  virtue  by 
TOUT  own — that  I  would  break  my  plighted  oath,  rather  than. 
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returniag.  brook  your  veiigentice.  I  might  ^ve  reasnna  ttti 
this,  in  Punic  compreliension,  most  foolisli  at-t  of  mine.  J 
might  speak  of  ttiose  eternal  principles  which  make  death 
for  one's  country  a  pleasure,  not  a  pain.  But,  by  great  Jupi- 
ter! methiiika  I  should  debase  myeelf  to  talk  of  such  high 
things  to  you ;  to  you,  expert  in  womanly  inventions ;  to  ynu. 
well-skilled  to  drive  a  treacherous  trade  with  simple  Afri- 
cans for  ivory  and  gold  I  If  the  bright  blood  that  fills  my 
veins,  transmitted  free  from  godlike  ancestry,  were  like  that 
slimy  ooze  which  at^nates  in  your  arteries,  I  had  remained 
at  home,  and  broke  my  pl^hted  oath  to  save  my  life. 

"  I  am  a  Ropaan  citizen ;  therefore  have  I  returned,  that 
ye  might  work  your  will  upon  this  mass  of  flesh  and  bones, 
that  I  esteem  no  higher  than  the  n^^  that  cover  tbem 
Here,  In  your  capital,  do  I  defy  you.  Have  I  not  conquered 
yonr  armies,  fired  your  towns,  and  dragged  your  generals  at 
my  chaiiot  wheels,  sinc«  first  my  youthful  anus  could  wieM 
a  spear?  And  do  you  think  to  see  me  crouch  and  cower 
befbre  a  tamed  and  shattered  senate?  The  tearing  of  fiesh 
and  rending  of  sinews  ia  but  pastime  compared  with  the 
mental  agony  that  heaves  my  frame. 

"The  moon  has  scarce  yet  waned  since  the  proudest  o 
Rome's  proud  matrons,  the  mother  upon  whose  breast  I  sl^p. 
and  whose  lair  brow  so  oft  had  bent  over  me  before  the  noisj 
of  battle  had  stirred  my  blood,  or  the  fierce  toil  of  war  nerved 
my  sinews,  didj  with  fondest  memory  of  bygone  hours  en- 
treat me  to  remain.  1  have  seen  her,  who,  when  my  coun- 
try called  me  to  the  fit^ld,  did  buckle  on  my  harness  with 
trembling  h^nd^i,  while  the  teura  fell  thick  and  Cist  down 
the  hard  corselet  scales, — I  have  seen  her  tear  her  gray 
locks  and  beat  her  aged  breast,  as  on  her  knees  she  begged 
me  not  to  return  to  Carthage ;  and  all  the  assembled  senat« 
of  Rome,  grave  and  reverend  men,  proffered  the  same  re- 
quest. The  puny  torments  which  ye  have  in  store  to  wel- 
come me  withal,  shall  be,  to  what  I  have  endured,  even  as 
the  murmur  of  a  sumaier's  brook  to  the  fierce  roar  of  angrj' 
surges  on  a  rocky  beach. 

"  Last  night,  as  I  lay  fettered  in  my  dungeon,  I  heard  a 
strange  ominous  sound :  it  seemed  like  the  distant  march  of 
tiome  VHSt  army,  their  harness  clanging  as  thev  marched, 
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when  Huddenly  there  stood  by  me  Xsnthippus,  the  Spartan 
general,  by  whose  aid  you  conquered  me,  and,  with  a  voice 
low  as  «  hen  the  solemn  wind  moans  through  the  leafless 
forest,  he  thus  addressed  me;  'Roman,  I  come  to  bid  tbee 
curse,  with  thy  dying  breatb,  tbis  Tated  city  ;  know  that  in 
aa  evil  moment,  the  Cartbagioian  generals,  furious  with  rage 
that  I  had  conquered  thee,  their  conqueror,  did  basely  itur- 
der  me.  I  And  then  they  thought  to  stain  my  brightest  honor. 
But,  for  this  foul  deed,  the  wrath  of  Jove  shall  rest  upon 
them  here  and  berp.afler.'     And  then  he  vanished. 

"And  now,  go  bring  your  sharpest  torments.  The  woes 
I  see  impending  over  this  guilty  realm  shall  be  enoi4;h  to 
sweeten  death,  tbouj^h  every  nerve  and  artery  were  ashoot- 
ingpang.  Idle!  but  my  death  shall  prove  a  proud  triumph; 
and,  for  every  drop  of  blood  ye  from  my  veins  do  draw 
your  own  shall  flow  in  rivers.  Woe  to  thee,  Carthage !  Woe 
to  the  proud  cityof  the  waters!  I  see  thy  nobles  waiUng  at 
the  feet  of  Roman  senators,  thy  citizens  in  terror,  thy  ships 
in  flames  I  I  bear  the  victorious  shouts  of  Rome  I  I  see  her 
e^les  glittering  on  thy  ramparts.  Proud  city,  thou  art 
doomed!  The  curse  of  God  is  on  thee,— a  clinging,  waHtinK 
curse.  It  sbali  not  leave  thy  gates  till  hungry  flames  shall 
lick  the  fretted  gold  from  ofiT  thy  proud  palaces,  and  every 
brook  runs  crimson  to  the  sea." 


THE  GHOST  OF  GOSHEN, 
""hrongh  Goshen  Hollow,  where  hemlocks  grow. 
Where  rushing  rill»,  with  fla.sh  and  flow. 
Are  over  the  rough  ro<Tks  falling  ; 
Where  fos,  where  bear,  and  caUmount  hide. 
In  holes  and  dens  in  the  mountain  side, 
A  circuit-preacher  once  used  to  ride, 
And  his  iiauie  was  Rufus  Bawling. 
He  was  set  in  his  ways,  and  what  was  strange, 
If  yon  artfiierl  with  bim  he  would  not  change, 
One  could  tict  nothing  through  him. 
Solemn  and  slow  in  style  was  he, 
Slender  and  slim  as  a  tamarack  tree. 
And  always  ready  todisaeree 
With  every  one  that  knew  him. 


He  had  promised  to  do  BOme  preaching. 
Away  he  eanlered  over  the  lull, 
Paat  the  ai;lioulLouHe  at  Cai«n'H  mill ; 
The  moon  was  di)Wii  and  the  plaL-e  was  still. 
Save  the  sound  of  a  nij^ht-hawk  screeching. 

At  last  he  came  to  a  dcup  ravine, 

He  felt  a  kind  of  queer,  and  mean 

SenHBiion  Htealinft  o'er  him. 

Old  Sorrel  be>ran  to  travel  slow, 

Then  ft&\e  a  snort  and  refuiuMl  to  go ; 

The  parson  chucked,  and  he  holloa'd  "whoa," 

And  wondered  what  was  before  him. 

Then  suddenly  he  seemc<l  to  hear 

A  gutvlin^  ^roan  so  very  nfar, 

It  scattered  hU  M'nwH  nearly. 

"Go  'orae,"  go  'oine,"  it  luu(tly  cried, 

"Go  'ome,"  re-echoed  ilie  mountain  side, 

"  Gki  'ome,"  away  in  the  diiilance  died — 

He  wished  he  was  home  sincerely. 

And  then  before  his  startled  siyht, 
A  ligiit  flaHlicd  out  upon  the  niRht 
That  seemed  to  "boat  all  creation." 
Then  through  the  bushes  a  figure  Stole, 


He  lost  his  sermon, he  dropjied  his  book. 
His  hair  stood  up,  anil  his  saddle  shook 
Lilce  a  saw-mJII  uniler  motion. 
No  cry  he  iiltered,  no  word  he  said. 
But,  suddenly  turning  Sorrcl'ii  head, 
Away  and  out  of  the  wooils  he  fled 
As  fast  as  he  could  for  Goshen. 

Into  the  streets  of  Goshen  town 

The  frightened  parson  came  riding  down 

In  a  fearful  sort  of  a  flutter , 

Swill  as  a  wil<l  goose  in  a  gale, 

Witli  cloak  that  Happed  like  a  tattered  uil, 

With  face  aa  white  as  a  basswood  pail. 

Or  a  ball  of  winter  butter. 

He  told  the  neighbors  that  he  had  seen 

A  Send  offirv  in  Hulf'.s  Itsvine, 

That  had  driven  him  bai'k  to  (ioshen. 

He  told  of  its  de<-p  and  dreailfui  groans. 

Of  its  doleful  cries  and  disimd  innnns, 

Of  its  flaming  eyes  and  its  rattling  boneo, 

And  it  gut  up  a  great  commotion. 
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And,  Btran(^r,  it's  now  many  a  day 

Since  Rufus  Qiawlin);  was  laid  awa^ 

in  the  graveyard  over  yonder. 

I  was  a  boy  lu  thotie  gay  boure. 

As  full  of  iiin  ae  tfae  BDring  with  showe 

'Twos  I  and  a  bod  of  Jacob  Powers 

That  had  got  up  all  that  wonder. 

We  took  a  pumpkin  of  common  size, 
And,  cutting  some  holes  for  the  mouth 
We  gave  it  the  right  expression ; 

We  hollowed  it  out  till  its  shell  was  th 


'Twoiild  have  scared  a 


vhole 


The  night  was  dark  as  ever  was  seen, 
And  nothing  was  heard  in  lluft's  Ravii 
But  the  sound  of  water  flowing  ; 
The  parson  came  in  a  quiet  way, 
And,  smoking  his  old  brown  pipe  of  clii 
Was  thinking  of  what  he  was  going  to 
When  he  got  to  where  he  whs  going. 

Tlie  ghost  he  saw  and  the  rattling  boni 
Were  a  pumpkin,  a  gounl.  and  some  gi 
That  gave  bim  all  that  glory; 
But  ne'er  again  up  that  mountain  side, 
In  the  night  would  Kufus  Rawting  rid< 
And  many  a  time  I've  laughed  tilTl  cri 
To  hear  him  tell  the  story. 


A  RIDE  ON  THE  BLACK  VALLEY 
1.  N.  Tabbox. 
Yoa  have  heard  of  the  ride  of  John  I 
That  captain  no  jocund  and  gay, 


You  have  heard  of  the  ride  of  Mane]  < 
Bound  fast  to  his  wing-footed  stee' 

How  he  courned  through  the  tields  i 
At  a  very  remarkable  speed. 

But  I  sing  of  a  trip  more  exciting, 
In  a  song  which  I  cannol  restrain 

Of  a  ride  down  the  Black  Vallev  Ri 
Of  a  ride  on  the  Black  Valley  trai  i 


liogic 
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The  Betting  out  place  for  the  journey. 

Is  Sippingtoii  station,  I  think. 
Where  the  engines  for  water  take  whiskef. 

And  the  people  lake — something  to  drins. 

From  collisions  you  need  fear  no  danger. 

No  trains  are  ever  run  back, 
They  all  go  one  way — to  perdition, — 

Provided  they  keep  on  the  track. 

By  the  time  we  reach  Medicine  village, 
The  paettengere  find  themselvei)  sick. 

Have  leg-ache,  or  back-ache,  or  head-ache, 
Or  Home  ache  that  strikes  to  llie  quick. 

We  are  pious,  and  hold  by  the  scripture, 

With  Paul  the  Apostle  agree 
To  take  "  wine  "  instead  of  much  "  water," 

For  our  "  often  infirmity." 


And  leave  "  little  "  for  what  may  a 

We  break  up  at  Tippleton  etalioa. 

To  try  and  get  rid  of  our  pain, 
At  Topersville  also  we  tarry. 
And  do  the  same  over  again. 

Our  spirits  indeed  may  be  willicg, 

But  very  weak  is  the  flesh ; 
So  oft  as  we  stop  for  "  five  minutes," 

We  use  all  the  time  to  refresh. 

Now  we  come  to  the  great  central  station. 

The  last  stopping  place  on  the  Jine, 
Drunkard's  Curve— where  is  kept  the  chief  store-honM 

Of  rum,  whiskey,  brandy,  and  wine. 

From  this  place  on  to  Destruction, 

Tlie  train  makes  no  break  or  delay. 
And  those  who  may  wisli  to  stop  sooner. 

Are  kindly  thrown  out  by  the  way. 


A  AllI  supply  of  bad  whiskey 
For  our  endne  is  taken  in  here. 

And  a  queer  looking  fellow  from  Hadea 
Btepe  on  for  our  engineer. 


,ind  will  not  be  slowed  or  halted 
For  any  flag  of  dLstreae. 

\.ad  so  when  all  things  are  ready, 
From  DruiikHid'tt  Curve  we  set  out; 

Let  me  give  you  eoino  Hying  glimpeea 
Uf  tlm  pluceti  uiotig  the  route : 

Firet  Rowdyville  didms  our  attention, 
Thon  Quurre hull  comes  into  view. 

Then  Kiotville  breuk:*  cm  the  virion, 
And  the  tiltliy  Beggaretown,  too. 

Ah  we  rush  by  the  villnge  of  Woeland, 
Three  wreti'hes  Hre  thrown  from  the  train. 

We  cau  see  them  roll  over  and  over, 
Through  the  darknexH  tlie  mud  and  the  rain. 

Our  engineer  chuckles  nnd  dances 
In  the  wild  lurid  HuiiheK  he  throws, 

Hotter  blane  tlie  red  fires  of  his  furnace. 
As  on  into  blackness  he  goes. 

Oh,  the  sounds  that  we  hear  in  the  darkness, 

The  laughter  and  trying  and  groans. 
The  raviiiga  of  anger  and  madness, 
The  sobbings  and  pitiful  moans  I 


In  this  deep  and  Stygian  darkness, 
Lost  spirits  have  made  their  abode; 

It  is  plain  we  are  near  to  Destruction, — 
Very  near  to  the  end  of  tbe  road. 

Would  you  like,  my  young  friend,  to  take  passage 

To  this  region  of  horror  and  pain? 
Here  stretches  the  Black  Valley  Railroad, 

And  here  stands  the  Black  Valley  train. 


TRUE  FAITH.— B.  P.  Shillabbr. 

Old  Reuben  Fiaher.  who  lived  in  the  lane. 

Was  never  in  life  disposed  to  com]jIain  ; 

If  the  weather  proved  fiiir,  ho  thanked  God  for,  the  Bun, 

And  if  it  were  rainy,  with  him  'twas  all  one; — 
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■'  For  wh:it iilt'aai'N  (jod  iilwiiys  i*iitislics  luis." 

If  trouble  aiwailcil,  liis  brow  vtan  iw'ut  dark. 

And  his  eye  iiowr  lust  ils  hai)|iioKt  siuiik. 

"Twill  n>n  butter  Itx  it  to  );lii<im  or  Id  t'ifth; 

Toiuukc  tliebcstofit  I  ulwnysRhnll  Iry! 

Ho.  vara,  il<i  your  worsi,"  Riid lEeiil'cu  with  glee, 

"  Aud  which  of  us  <;oiiqii(:rd,  we  uLiill  eve,  we  Bbiill  see." 

If  his  children  were  wiW,  as  diildreii  will  prove, 
His  lem|>i;r  ue'or  lust  its  wunii  iisjH^ct  of  lnvc ; 
"Mv  dt'ur  wife,"  lu-'il  sav, "don't  ivorry  nor  fret; 
'Tw'iH  all  lie  ri.^ht  with  tlio  wiiywnrd  onoH  yot  j 
'Tia  tho  foll^-  of  youth,  that  iniint  have  its  wiiy ; 
They'll  penitent  turi)  from  their  evil  tKtme  day." 

If  a  name  wore  assiulod,  he  wiiuld  rhperily  say,, 
"  Well,  wdi ;  wo'll  not  join  in  lliu  cry.  any  way; 
There  are  always  two  nuU'.s  to  every  t;di! — 
And  the  true  one  at  last  is  srire  to  jiri'iviil. 
Tiioro  is  ail  old  rulo  that  I  leariiu.l  wlu'ii  a  Ind,— 
'  l)t!i!m  livcry  one  good  till  hti's  provfd  to  be  bad.'" 

An<l  whnn  in  llie  meshes  of  cin  ti)rhtlv  bmiiid. 
The  ri>('kli^.ss  and  Inrklt'ss  mortal  was  lound, 
Prosi'ribod  by  evury  wuiuannitd  hwu. 
And  pnt  under  risid  aiid  nioruiless  ban, 

-'-  - J>;,[\,-. 

If  friend-t  waxcil  (wld,  licr'd  say  with  a  smile — 
"  Well,  if  thuy  must  pi.  Hwvl'u  bifss  tiicin  Ihc  while; 
We  walked  u  swuet  i>aLh  till  llie  rrossijiu  nays  mot. 
And  though  we  have  imrtiil,  I'll  i-JuTii-h  thein  yet; 
Tliey'll  gi..  by  Uii-ir  way  ..nd  I'll  p.  by  [nine- 
Perhaps  in  the  uily  alie.id  we  sii.dl  join. 


There  were  sickness 


But  still  Iteulicii  Fisher 
"Tis  the  Futiior afflicts:  !,■!  Ilii 
Whatc-ome.-i  frotn  His  hiiiid  nw 
I  elieHrPillv  jpve  kick  tlie  blessi 
And  thron;r)i  faith  in  the  fiilnre 


I  dciHli  at  hisl  ii 


i  d,Ml 


-bc-1 


N..tiTr.,r];id  il.Mlb  ai  wlii 
■  Living. >r.lviii^',  'ti>^all  well  « 
FortiiMl's  will  isuii-  will,"  ^■Mbl 
Aud  so  RiMib<>id!>':i.  wi:;,  Ms  I 


ONLY  A  WOJIAN— IIiOTEB  A. 
Only  a  .woman,  slirivcleii  ami  old ! 


Even  that  arc  sunk  on, 
Lija  tli;it  wt-re  iievLT  o'er  bold. 
Only  a  wuinuii  furriukcn  ami  jHmr, 
Asking  uik  ulins  al  tliu  Lirutize  church  door. 

Hark  to  tho  orftan  I  roll  ujwn  roll 

The  wav(.-s  of  Ihe  musiL-  go  over  her  aoul ! 

Silks  rustle  imst  lier 

TJiiikyrjiiulf.istur; 

The  L'n^atliLaUoasosils  foil. 
Fain  wmil'l  she  enter,  biit  not  for  the  poor 
Swiiigetli  widu  uimn  Iho  bruiiztt  ::liureh  doOE 

Only  a  woman — wuitin;;  nlono. 

Icily  oiM,  on  an  ii-o-eold  tliruno. 
What  do  they  eare  for  her? 
Miiniljling  H  pr.iyer  for  her, 
Uiviiii;  nut  bread,  biit  it  stone. 

Under  old  hi.vs  (heir  lum-hly  hearts  beat, 

Moekiiiijlho  wjna  of  their  kin  in  tho  street. 

Only  a.  iToin:iii !     In  the  old  days 
Hope  enroled  to  her  lier  ha[)[)iiJ3t  lays ; 

Soinel""ly  mi-sed  her, 

SoniclKidy  kis-^ed  her, 

SomelHKly  erownod  her  with  praise; 
SomelHHly  faeml  ii|>  the  Iwttlesof  lilo 
StroiiK  for  her  sake  who  was  mother,  or  wife. 

■s  with  n  tre.-w*  of  her  hair 
tieurt  whero  tho  de; 
lebiHly  waitri  Ibr  lior, 
Ojionin^  the  pitex  for  her, 
Givin<f  (leli[;ht  for  despnir. 
Only  a  wo.i.aji-ncverniore  poor— 
Dead  in  /'i.  mow  at  the  hroiize  church  door. 


COURTSHIP  UND1':U  DIFFICULTIES. 

ShoftWrton,  Yes,  there  is  that  fellow  .T<)ne9,  again.  I  de- 
clara,  the  man  is  nliir|nitons,  Wln-rever  I  (;o  with  my 
tousin  Prudence  w«  Etumbte  aerosi;  him,  or  be  follows  her 
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like  her  shadow.  Do  we  take  a  boating?  So  does  Jonea. 
Do  we  wander  on  the  beach  ?  80  does  Jones.  Go  where 
we  will,  that  fellow  follows  or  moves  before.  Now, that  was 
a  crjel  practical  joke  which  Jones  once  played  upon  me  at 
college.  I  have  never  forgiven  him.  But  I  would  gladly 
make  a  pretence  of  doing  ao,  if  I  could  have  my  revenge. 
Let  me  see.  Can't  I  manage  it?  He  is  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  Prudence,  but  too  bashful  to  speak.  I  half  believe 
ehe  U  not  indifferent  to  him,  though  altogether  unacquaint- 
ed Itmayproveamatchiif  I  cannot  spoil  it.  Let  me  think 
Hal  I  have  it.  A  brilliant  ideal  Jones,  beware  1  But 
here  he  comes. 

{EnUr  Joints.) 
Jontt.  (Not  uang  SnobbUton,  and  delightedly  eonlxmfiating  a 
p)wer,  which  ht  holdt  in  hit  hand.)  Oh,  rapture  I  what  a  prize  1 
It  was  in  her  hair — I  saw  it  fall  from  her  qtieenly  head, 
{Kinet  U  every  now  and  then.)  How  warm  are  its  tender  leaves 
from  having  touched  her  neck  !  How  doubly  sweet  is  its 
perfUme — fresh  from  the  fragrance  of  her  glorious  locks  I 
riowbeautifull  how — Blessmel  hereisSnobbleton,  and  we 
=sl 


Jonet.    What  I   you — you  forgive !  Tou  really— 

Saob.  Yes,  yes,  old  fellow  I  All  is  forgotten.  You  played 
me  a  rough  trick ;  but,  let  bygones  be  bygones.  Will  you  not 
bury  the  hatchet  ? 

Jima.    With  all  my  heart,  my  dear  fellow  I 

Snob.  What  is  the  matter  with  yon,  Jones  ?  You  look 
quite  grumpy — not  by  any  means  the  same  cheerful,  dashing, 
rollicking  fellow  you  were. 

Jone*.  Grumpy— what  is  that?  How  do  I  look,  Snobble- 
ton? 

SntA.  Oh,  not  much  oat  of  the  way.  Only  a  little  shaky 
in  the  sbanks,— blue  lips,  red  nose,  cadaverous  jaws,  blood- 
shot eyes,  yellow — 

Jonm,  Bless  me,  you  don't  say  sol  [Atide.)  Confbund 
Ihe  man  I.  Here  have  I  been  endeavoring  to  appear  romantio 
for  the  last  month — and  now  to  be  called  gnimpy — sbaky- 
■honked,  cadaverout^ — it  is  unbearable  I 
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Snob.  But  never  mind.  Cheer  np,  old  iellon !  I  see  It  all. 
■   figad !  I  know  what  it  ia  to  be  in— 

Jonet.  Ah!  you  can  then  eympatbixe  with  me  I  Yonknow 
what  it  ia  to  be  in — 

Snob.  Of  eoune  I  do  I  Heaven  preserve  me  from  the  toila  I 
What  daya  of  bitterness  I 

Jonet.    What  nights  of  bUea  1 

Snob.  {Shuddering.)  And  then  the  letters— the  intennin- 
»ble  letters  I 

Jonet.    Uh  yea,  the  tetters  I  the  bUlet  daax  t 

Snob.    And  the  billa — the  endlesa  bills  I 

Jones.    (In  turprue.)    The  bills  I 

Snob.  Yes ;  and  the  bailifis,  the  lawyers,  the  judge,  and 
the  jury. 

Jonet.  Why,  man,  whatoreyontalkinKaboutT  Ithonght 
yon  aaid  you  knew  what  it  was  to  be  in — 

Snob.    In  debt.    3b  be  ture  I  did. 

Jorta.  Bleasme!  I'mnot  in  debt— never  borrowed  a  dollar 
in  my  life.  Ah,  me !  [Sight.)  it's  worse  than  that. 

Snob.  Worse  than  that  I  Come,  now,  Jones,  there  is  only 
one  thing  worse.    You're  surely  not  in  love  ? 

Jonei.  Yes,  I  am.  Oh,  Snobby,  help  me,  help  me  I  Let  me 
confide  in  you. 

&tob.  Confide  in  me !  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow  I  See,  I 
do  not  shrink— 1  stand  firm. 

Jonet.    Snobby,  I— I  love  her. 

Snob.    Whom? 

Jonet.    Your  cousin,  Pmdence. 

Snob.    Hal  Prudence  Angelina  Winterbottom? 

Jonei.  Now,  don't  be  angry,  Snobby  I  I  don't  mean  any 
harm,  yon  know.  I — I — you  know  how  it  ia. 

Sho6.  Harm  !  my  dear  MIow.  Notabitofit.  Angry  t  Not 
atall.  You  have  my  consent,  old  fellow.  Take  her.  Sbels 
youre.    Heaven  bless  you  both  I 

Jonet.    You  are  very  kind.  Snobby,  but  I  havent  got  her 

Snob.  Well,  that  it  something,  to  be  sure.  But,  leave  it  all 
to  me.  She  may  be  a  little  coy,  you  know ;  but,  couaidering 
your  genero<«  overlooking  of  her  unfortunate  defect- 

Jonet.    D  -^ect  1    Yon  surprise  me. 
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Snob.    Whatl  and  you  did  not  know  ofit? 

Joiitt.     Nut  atuil.     I  am  iistoniBheiU     Nothing  serious  I 

Snob.  Oh,  no  1  only  a  little— {/fe  l/ipi  hit  tur  villi  liinjii.ger, 
hioiriiigli/.)     I  Kee,  you  ainlerstnnd  it. 

JoM-i.  Merciful  heaven  I  can  it  be  ?  But  really,  h  it  sen- 
aus? 

S„ob.    I  Miould  think  it  was. 

JoHCK,    What !    But  iw  hIio  ever  daiigi-rous? 

Siiob.    DuiigeroiL'< !    Wliy  »hoiild  nhe  be? 

Joitfs.  (Cmiiuli'rtib/ij  ri-liiiriL}  Oli,  I  pcrceivel  A  mere 
niriiK-Ms  of  bruin— a  ^iitle  ubcrmtiou — Buorniug  the  dull 
world — a  inilJ — 

Snob.     Zounds,  man,  she's  not  pr.i!:yl 

Joifg.    My  (learKni.bliv,  vouivlioveine.    What  then? 

Sxob.    Slightly  deuf.    Tlmt't.  all. 

Jaiies.    Deafl 

Snob.  Aa  a  lamp-pnsif.  That  is  you  must  elevate  your 
voice  to  a  consiileralilo  jiiti'h  in  >:[>eakiiig  tu  her. 

Jones.  Is  it  posiiible!  However,  I  think  I  t;in  manage. 
Ah,  Tor  instance,  if  it  was  my  intention  to  make  her  u  flimd 
ofibrijig,  and  I  should  aiy  (rhmfnig  hia  roice  miwdirnhly,) 
"  MiMS,  will  you  make  me  happy  hy  arcopling  these  flow(»ra?" 
t  mipiioxe  slie  coultl  hear  me,  e!i  ?     IIow  would  that  do? 

Snob.    Pshaw !     Do  ynu  c'alj  that  elevated  ? 

Jonci.  Well,  how  wonlil  this  do?  {Sjitaki  viri/  lotidiy.) 
'  Miss,  will  you  make  Hie  happy—" 

Snob.    I-inider,  fliriller,  man ! 

Jon.->.    "  Miss,  will  you—" 

Siiiih.     Louder,  louder,  or  she  will  only  see  your  lips  move. 

Joiiiv.  [.Vmo«I *rr(<auhi<j.\  "Miss,  will  you  oblige  me  bj 
accepting  these  lloworK?" 

iS'iioft.  There,  that  mnii  do.  Still  you  want  practioo.  1 
perceive  the  kdj  herself  is  approui-hlng.  fjupiHise  you  ro. 
tire  for  a  short  lime  and  I  will  propare  her  liir  the  intro' 
duct  ion, 

Jonn.  Very  good.  Meantime  I  will  co  down  to  the  beach 
and  endeavor  lo  acquire  tiie  proi^jr  pitch.  I,et  me  see 
"  ilisM,  will  you  oblige  me — " 

iKcit  JosraJ 
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Pnid.    Good-inoruiiig,  i;oiisiii.    Who  w;is  that  speaking  bo 

•Siiob.  Only  Juiios,  Pin»r  fellow,  hu  is  mo  dciif  tliat  I  siip- 
pitRu  ho  fiuK-ica  liis  oW[i  vc)ico  to  be  a  muru  wiiisiMir. 

J>nid.    Wliy,I  Wiisnotawnreoftliw.    Is  hii  rrri/ doaf ? 

fliiub.  Deaf  as  a. stone  fence.  To  be  sure  lie  (l.ie^*  not  use 
an  cnr-truin])ct  any  more,  but  one  must  sptiak  oxrcssively 
high.    Uiifortunute,  loo,  for  I  believe  he  i»  in  love. 

Pnid.    (  With  WHiic  aiia'um.)     In  lovol  with  wliom? 

Snob,    dn't  you  picss? 

Priid.    Oh,  no;  Ihavcn'ttheslialitestiUea. 

Snob.  With  yonrseifl  He  has  been  iK-'jjijjing  me  to  obtain 
him  un  intrudnrtion. 

J'Tiid.  Well,  I  have  always  t!iou;rht  him  a  nii ■.-looking 
young  man.  I  anpiHtse  lie  wonlil  he;ir  nio  if  I  should  Buy 
(»,m,k«h.i.U;i,)     "Good-nLirnin-  Mr.  Jones?" 

Hittib.    {C'm/i>imi'M'il.l:i.)   /Xivoiilliink  ho  would  hear /Wf 

Jh-mt.  Weil,  th.'n,  how  wmuIU  [y,^.d-:<  irr;/  Iwully.)  "  Uood- 
nioniiiig,  Mr.  JoiifM!''     IIuw  woulil  that  do? 

.S'ho4.  Tush  I  ho  would  think  yon  wera  speaking  under 
your  breath, 

Pf\id.     {Almost  ecrmm'ing.)     "  Oood-iuorningl " 

UniA.    A  mere  whisper,  my  de^ir  e.tusin.      Hut   liure  he 
comes.    Now,  do  try  and  make  yourself  audible, 
£,,(-/■  J.,.\Ea. 

Snob.  [Sp'-'ikhio  m  n  Iii-jh  mirf.)  Mr.  Jones,  couaiii.  Misa 
Wintorhotloin,  .lone^*.  Von  will  please  excuse  me  for  a 
short  time.     (//,■  i;i:.:«.  In-I  r,  wtiua  !•<  Wx;r) 

Miss,  will  you  :ti-.v|>t  lh.--e  ti'mrrs?  1  pluekcil  them  from 
their  sliinilHT  on  the  Inll. 

Pr.,-l.     il„n„.Y'"'l:il''':i''  '■""■'■-'     Iteally,  Hir,I-I— 

Joif.s,  {jUhh:)  She  hoitaii'.-i.  It  mu^t  be  that  she  doea 
not  hear  me.  \[,ici;:i»l.ifi  liU  toiii:]  Mi^is,  will  yon  accept 
the.-Hf  Howers-FLOWKiw?'  I  plucked  them  t-leeplng  on  the 
liiil-iiii.i,. 

I'n'.l.  i.U:«>!„r,;->M,igluTto>,>:)  CcrtaiJily,  Mr.  Jones.  They 
are  beanlif\il-i,KAU-i'-Tii.|T,. 

Joiu-t.     (Ani-k.)     How  she  screams  in   my  ear      {Ahutl.i 
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Yes,  1  plucked  tbem  from  their  slumber — bldkbeb,  on  tlie 

lull— HIU- 

Prvd.  (Aiide.)  Poor  man,  what  an  effort  it  seems  to  him 
to  apeak.  [Aioad.)  1  perceive  you  are  poeti(»L  Are  you 
fond  of  poetry  ?  {Aside.)  He  hesitates.  I  must  speak  loud' 
er.     {In  a  (cream.)     Poetry— pobthv— POETRY  1 

Jona.  {Aiide.)  Bless  me,  ihe  woman  would  wake  thd 
dead !    (Aloud.)    Yes,  Miita,  I  ad-o-r-e  it. 

1^106.  {Solu»  from  behind,  niblnng  kit  hands.)  Glorious!  glo 
rious  I  I  wonder  how  loud  they  can  scream.  Oh,  Tengeaore, 
thouart  Bweetl 

Prud.    Can  you  repeat  some  poetry — pobtkyT 

Jona.    I  only  know  one  poem.    It  is  this : 

To  a^tak  in  pabllc  on  tbe  itiige — vrxai. 
Pnid.     (Putting  her  Upt  to  hit  ear  and  thoutijig.)     BraTO-- 

Joitei.    (In  the  taint  way.)    Thank  you  I  Tbahk — 

Prod.  {Patting  her  hatidt  ooer  her  eari.)  Merey  on  ufll  D« 
you  think  I  am  deaf,  sir? 

Jonet.  {AUo  stopping  his  ears.)  And  do  you  fkncy  me  dea^ 
Miss? 

( They  now  speak  in  their  natural  tona.) 

Pnid.     Are  you  not,  sir  7    You  surprise  me  1 

Jonet.  No,  Miss.  I  was  led  to  believe  that  you  were  deaf. 
Snobblelon  told  me  so. 

Prud.    Snobbleton  1    Why  he  told  me  that  you  were  deaf. 

Jona,    Confound  the  fbllow  I   be  has  been  making  gama 


THE  DRUWKARD'S  DREAM.— Charlm  W.  Dbmibon. 

The  drunkard  dreamed  of  his  old  retreat, — 

Of  hia  COS)"  place  in  the  tap-room  seat ; 

And  the  liquor  uleamed  on  his  gloating  eye. 

Till  his  HjjH  to  the  spHrkling  glass  drew  nigh. 

He  lifted  it  up  with  an  ea^er  Klance, 

And  sai^,  as  lie  saw  the  bjibbles  dance: 

"Aha  I  lam  myself  again! 

Here's  a  truce  to  caire,  an  adieu  to  ptdn. 


KUMBBR    BLDTES. 

Welcome  the  cup,  with  its  creamj  (baal 
Farewell  to  work  and  a  mop^  home  I 
With  H  jolly  crew  and  a,  flowing  bowl. 
Id  bar-room  pleasuree  I  love  to  roll ! 

Like  a  fkeh,  there  came  to  the  drunkard's  ai' 
HiB  angei  child,  who  that  night  had  died  I 
With  look  BO  gentle,  and  Bweet,  and  foiid, 
fihe  touched  his  glass  nith  her  little  wand ; 
And  oft  ae  he  raiued  it  up  to  drink, 
She  silently  tapped  on  its  trembling  brink, 
Till  the  dni[ikard  Bliook  from  foot  to  crown, 
And  set  the  untasted  goblet  down. 


Cheer  up,  my  lad  I  quick  the  bumper  quaffl " 
And  he  glared  around  with  a  fiendish  laugh. 

The  drunkard  raised  his  glass  once  more. 
And  looked  at  its  depths  as  so  oft  before; 

Bat  started  to  Bee  on  its  pictured  foam, 
The  &Ge  of  bis  dead  little  child  at  home  I 
Then  again  thn  landlord  at  him  sneered, 
And  the  swaggering  crowd  of  drunkards  jeered ; 
But  still,  as  he  tried  that  glass  to  drink, 
The  wand  of  his  dead  one  tapped  the  brink  I 

The  landlord  gasped :  "  I  swear  my  man, 
Thou  shalt  take  every  drop  of  thia  flowing  canl" 
The  drunkard  bowed  to  the  quivering  brim. 
Though  his  heart  beat  fast  and  bia  eye  grew  dim. 
Bnt  the  wand  struck  harder  than  before ; — 
The  glass  was  flung  on  the  bar-room  floor. 
Alt  around  the  ring  the  fragments  lay. 
And  the  poisonous  current  rolled  away. 

The  drunkard  woke.    His  dream  was  gone; 
His  bed  was  bathed  in  the  light  of  morn; 
But  he  saw,  as  he  shook  with  pale,  cold  fear, 
A  beautiful  angel  hovering  near. 
He  rose,  and  that  seraph  was  nigh  him  still; 
.  It  checked  his  passions,  it  swaged  his  will, 


And  this  is  the  prayer  that  he  pravs  alway. 
And  this  is  the  prayer  let  us  hel]i  fiim  praj,-  « 
That  angelB  may  come,  in  rvery  land. 
To  dash  the  cup  from  the  dninkard'B  huid. 


WU"CiV.i.  to  THE  INTEMPERATR.-CirABi.Es  UrfB. 
Tue  waleri  bate  gone  ovtr  me,  but  out  of  its  black  depths, 
i^oul.l  I  be  ht^rd,  1  would  uill  ciut  to  ull  thoHe  who  have  set  a 
foot  in  tliu  purilo.M  Hitod.  Could  tlie  youth  to  wliom  the 
flavor  of  the  fiivt  winu  in  delk':uu»iLS  thf-upi-ciiti);  hri'iics  ol 
hfe,  or  the  entering  upuu  buiiic  uewly  diM-'overud  paradise, 
look  into  my  desolu^ton,  and  bu  miidu  to  utiderMliuid  wliut  j 
dreary  thing  it  is  when  he  bIuiII  fui'l  himself  gohij;  down  a 
predpif^o,  with  open  e^t/i  uud  u  giiLssivc  will;  to  i^va  his  de- 
struction, and  have  no  [rowi'r  to  Rtup  it,  uud  yet  feci  it  ull 
the  w.iy  emntisiting  froiu  himself;  to  feci  tluit  ull-vlrlue  hiiH 
left  him,  and  yet  nut  be  aolc  to  furget  the  time  when  it  wux 
otherwiMo;  to  beiir about  Itiii  piteous  spwtaile  of  his  own 
Tuin :  could  ho  see  my  fcve:*l  eyes,  feverisli  with  lust  nijjbt's 
drinking,  and  feverish  lookiiij;  for  to-uiyhl's  n'pelitioii  of 
the  folly  1  cijiild  lie  but  foei  the  hotly  of  the  death  out  of 
whieh  I  cry,—  Imiirly  with  feeuier  ciutcry, — to  he  delivered,  it 
were  enoui^h  to  nuikc  him  da.iii  the  cinirkliu^  beverage  tti 
the  earth  iu  all  the  pride  of  its  iid>.iitliiig  temptation. 


THE  LUCKY  ('ALL. 


A  country  curate  visiliuK  his  Iloek, 
At  old  Rebetijii's  cotliiire  ;wve  a  kriock. 


"  Good  morrow,  diimo,  1  luiari  not  i.i.y  libeL 
But  iu  vonr  dwelling  have  von  gut  a  bihln?" 
"A  bible,  Kir?"  ex>'lalmi;il  she  in  n  rage, 


"  l)'ye  think  I've  turned  ii  t^i^iiiii  iu  my  ogef 

Hen-.  Judith,  and  nin  up  Ktaint,  mv  dciir. 

'Tis  in  Hie  drawer,  Iw  ijiiii-k,  iiiul  hiing  it  here." 

The  girl  relumed  wilh  hiMe  in  :i  iiiinute,— 

Not  dreiLUiing  fur  u  moment  wli;it  ivms  in  it; — 

When  lo!  on  ojH-uing  H  at  parl.ir  .l,"ir, 

Down  full  her  ^ptHtlaeles  u|>r)ii  the  Moor. 

Amazed  she  stared,  waK  fi'ra  njnnienl  (lumb. 

But  quirk  ex<-l!iimed,  "  IJeiir  nir,  I'm  gliiil  voii're  com*' 

^Tis  SIX  yeLirs  siiiiHJ  tliep"  M^i.t^^.^j  it*..*  >.■..».  i...-* 

And  1  have  miswd  'eui 

Theniuslhe);la-r<e»I(>] 

She  floseJ  the  bible— suj-iji;,'  " 


CUOICB   eSLECTIOH* 


A  PSALM  OF  HOPE.— W.  P.  Fox. 

Oh,  cease  thv  murmurs,  bleeding  he&rt, 

And  dry  tnv  teare  of  sorrow  i 
For,  thoufjh  thy  wounded  spirit  smart. 

All  will  be  bright  to-morrow  1 

Hours  are  darkest  near  the  moraing, 
Miduight  lingers  o'er  her  tomb; 

Shadows,  deepest  at  the  dawning. 
Tell  of  spring-time  iu  its  bloom. 

Day  may  hide  behind  the  mountain, 

.Chasing  darkness  in  her  flight ; 
To-morrow's  sun  will  seek  the  fountaik 
In  the  valley's  golden  light. 

Though  the  icy  hand  of  winter, 
Now  mav  hush  the  murmuring  riU% 

JovouB  smiles  of  radiant  summer 
Vet  will  greet  the  frosted  hills. 

Purple  clouds  have  silver  lining, 
Could  we  see  but  bintly  through, 

Sweetest  joys  come  after  moumiuK ; 
Flowers  bud,  when  moist  with  dew. 

Tears  are  but  the  heart's  pure  dew-drope 
Boft  distilled  through  virtue's  spring. 

Borrows  are  the  clouds  that  ni^ht  drops. 
Ere  the  day  her  Joys  shall  bring. 

And  the  heart  that's  bruised  and  brokeq 

Is  not  doomed  to  sure  decay ; 
Every  wound  is  but  a  token 

Of  a  brighter,  better  day. 
As  Hope's  voire  in  mapic  numbers 

Charms  away  each  riitinc  fear, 
Faith  awakens  from  her  clumbers,  • 

Bringing  swucleHt  pleasures  near. 

Promise  ristes  on  the  billow, 
Though  the  wave  lie  rollins  h^h. 

Pointing  lo  a  i)eact'ful  pillow 

Where  no  tears  e'er  dim  the  eye. 

Crowns  are  won  by  faithful  valor, 

On  the  tryiME  field  of  strife! 
Virtua  comes  from  patient  labor 

In  the  busy  school  of  life. 
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THE  LEARNED  NEGRO. 

There  was  a  negro  preacher,  I  have  heard. 

In  Bouthem  p^rts,  before  rebellion  etirred, 

Who  did  not  spend  his  strength  in  empty  Bonnd; 

Uia  was  a  mitid  deep-reaching  and  profound. 

OlhetB  might  beat  the  air,  and  nialce  a  noise, 

And  help  to  lunuse  the  silly  girls  and  boys; 

But  as  for  him  he  was  a  man  of  thought, 

Deep  in  theology,  although  untaught. 

He  ixiuld  not  read  or  write,  but  he  was  wise, 

Aud  knew  "right  stoart"  how  to  extemporize. 

One  Sunday  morn,  when  bvmtis  and  prayers  were  Mid, 

The  preacher  rose,  and  rubbing  up  his  head, 

"Bredren  and  sisterin,  and  oompaniona  dear, 

Our  preachment  for  to-day,  as  you  shall  hear. 

Will  be  ob  de  creation, — ob  de  plan 

On  which  God  ^bioned  Adam,  de  first  man. 

When  God  made  Adam,  in  the  ancient  day, 

He  made  his  body  out  of  earth  aud  clay. 

He  shape  bim  out  all  nght,  den  by  and  by, 

He  set  him  up  a^in  de  fence  to  dry." 

"  Stop,"  said  a  voice ;  and  straightway  there  oproae 

An  ancient  neero  in  his  master's  clothes. 

"Tell  me,"  Baia  he,  "  before  you  farder  go, 

One  little  thing  which  I  should  like  to  kuow. 

It  does  not  quite  get  through  this  niggar's  bar. 

How  came  that  fence  so  nice  and  handy  daxT 

Like  one  who  in  the  mud  is  tii;htly  stuck, 

Or  one  non-plussed,  astonished,  thunder-struck. 

The  preacher  looked  severely  on  the  pews, 

And  rubbed  his  hair  to  know  what  wonls  to  um: 

"  Bredren, "  said  he,  "  dis  word  I  hab  to  say ; 

Do  preacher  can't  be  bothered  in  dis  way ; 

For,  if  be  is,  it's  jest  as  like  as  not. 

Our  whole  theology  will  be  tipsot. 

— OongreffationaHit, 


FAI^TAFFS  BOASTING.-SHAEapEAR& 

Pom*.  Welcome,  iFack.  Where  hast  thon  been  T 
FaMaff.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance 
too !  marry  and  amen ! — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  boy. — Ere  I 
lead  this  life  long,  I'll  sew  nether-stocks,  and  mend  them, 
*nd  foot  them,  too.  A  plague  of  all  cowards!  -Give  me  a 
cap  of  Back,  roga«. — Is  there  no  virtue  extant?     [Ht  drinit. 


Prince  Henry.  Didst  tiiou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  ol 
butter?  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  tliut  melled  at  tlie  sweet  talo 
of  the  sun  I  if  tiiou  didsi,  tlien  beliold  tlint  compound. 

Fal.  You  rogue, here's  lime  iu  thiasnek,  tool  There  is 
nothing  but  rc^uery  to  be  found  in  villainous  nuin:  Yeta 
coward  ia  worse  tlian  a  <;up  of  Nu-k  with  liini.'  iu  it ;  a  villain- 
ous coward. — Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack ;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if 
manhood .  good  manlinod,  1m>  not  forgot  iipuu  the  fkce  of  the 
earth,  then  am  I  a  shotlen  herring.  There  live  not  three 
good  men  unltunged  in  Eui^lund;  and,  one  of  thein  ia  Ikt, 
and  growii  old :  God  liclp  thu  while  I  a  b^ul  world,  I  Kiy  1  I 
would  I  were  a  weaver;  I  could  sing  iisalms  or  anything;  A 
plague  of  all  cowards,  I  Riiy,  still. 

P.  Hen.    How  now  wo(]i'->«ick ?  what  mutter  you? 

Fal.  A  king's  son  I  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy  king- 
dom with  a  dai^gcr  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy  subjects  afore 
thee  like  n  flock  of  wild  pcesc,  I'll  never  wear  hair  on  my 
fece  more.    You  prinro  of  Wales  I 

r.  Hm-     Why,what'8  the  matter? 

FqX.  Are  you  not  a  coward?  answer  me  to  that;  and 
f  oins  there  7 

Point.    'Z  muds,  an  ye  p:dl  mo  cowanl,  I'll  stab  thee. 

Fid.  I  fall  thee  coward  I  I'll  sec  thee  hauj.-ed  ore  I  call 
thee  coward:  but  I  would  give  a  thousand  piiind,  I  could 
run  as  fiwt  as  tliou  canst.  You  ore  straight  enough  in  the 
ehoulders,  yon  cure  niit  wlio  sees  yonr  bai'k ;  (iill  you  that 
barking  of  your  frieiiii^?  A  pli;.'ue  upon  such  backing  I  give 
me  them,  that  will  face  me.— (iive  me  a  cup  of  suck ;  I  am  a 
rogue  if  I  drunk  to-day. 

P.  Hm.  O  villain,  thy  lijis  are  scarce  wiped  since  thou 
drunk'st  last. 

FcU.  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  still  say  I, 
[//<  driiikt. 

P.  Hen.    What's  the  matter? 

Fal.  What's  the  matlcr?  there  be  four  of  ns  here  have 
ta'eu  a  thousimd  i>ound  this  morning. 

P.  Hen.    Wl.creisit,.T:uk?  wb.-re  is  it? 

Fal.  Where  is  it?  tiikcu  from  ua  it  ia:  a  hundred  upon 
poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Hen.     What,  a  hundred,  man? 
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fttl.  I  nm  a  rojjiK',  if  I  vera  not  nt  tialf-Hwonl  with  a  dOMn 
of  them  Iwi)  h<uirs  Iin^i-tliiT.  I  have  Vr.iijoil  by  niirarle.  I 
am  eiitht.  liinw  thrust  (lirnn^'h  ilit-  lioiililet;  four,  through 
the  h'isc  1  my  bui'kliT  I'Ut  through  utiil  tlimugh;  in y  h word 
hacked  liko  u  hiiiid-wnv,  eirr  siijimiii.  I  iiover  dealt  better 
BiiiL-c  I  war!  ainii[i;  ull  tvntild  not  d>i,  A  |>t:ipieof  all  (^owardul 
Let  them  sii'iik :  if  tlii'j'  HjiiMk  mtire  ur  l<im  thau  truth,  they 
are  villuiiis,  iind  the  woiis  of  darkiiL'sa. 

P.  llm.    BifCiik,  MM,  how  wiis  it? 

GaiUhitJ.    Wc  four  set  ujniu  Hniiio  dozcD, — 

Ful.    Sixlecn,  ;it  li'iist,  my  lyrd, 

Gtulx.    Aud  bound  tlii'in. 

Pilo.    Xo,  lie,  t'icy  wuru  not  bound. 

Fill.  Yim  nif-'uc,  tlu'y  wcru  buuuJ,  overy  man  of  them ;  or 
I  am  Ji  Jew  «lw,  an  Ebn-w  Ji-w. 

Gii'h.    As  we  wero  stiariii),',  some  Blxornoveii  freshmen 

Fill.     And  un1>oiind  the  rc-it,  and  then  come  in  the  others. 

P.  If,n.     What,  f.iu-lit  you  with  th.-ni  aI17 

FjI.  All  ?  I  know  not  what  ye  i-all,  all ;  but  if  I  fought  not 
with  fifty  of  Ibfin,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radi-h:  if  there  were 
not  two  or  three  aud  fifty  iiiKiii  {luor  old  Jack,  theu  I  am  no 

r.iiiis,    Tr.iy  fiod,  you  have  not  miinlori'il  some  of  them. 

/''/.  Xay,  that's  jja-t  iirayingfor:  fur  I  have  iiepiK'reil 
tw<i  of  them:  two,  I  am  .-^urc,  1  have  |iaid;  two  ro^'ucs  in 
buckram  suit.'.  I  tell  thee  wliat,  Ilal,-if  I  tell  theo  a  He, 
B[>it  in  my  fa<-e,  call  nic  hoi>e.  Thou  knowest  my  old  ward; 
^licie  I  lay,  and  tliiiJ  I  l.,ro  my  luiul.  Four  ro^-ues  iu 
buckram  let  di'ivu  at  iiie, — ~ 

l:  lilt.     What,  four?  thi.ii  caidsl  but  two,  even  now. 

F,U.    Four,  Hal;  I  told  Ibee  four. 

P;iM.    Ay,  ay,  bo  said  four. 

/lii.  These  fiiur  eamc  nil  n-front,  and  mainly  thrust  at 
me.  I  ma<le  ine  no  more  oilo,  but  took  all  tbuir  Bcvea 
jKjiiitB  in  my  tartri-t,  thus. 

f'.i/,ii.     Seven?  why,  there  were  but  four,  cvcu  How. 

F,a.     In  biK'kram. 

J':h>s.     Av,  four,  111  buckram  siiitx. 

JriiL    Seven,  by  Ihuiiu  hilts,  or  I  urn  a  villuiu  eliM. 


IDS  OKI    ROHDBBD    CHOICK   BBLKCTIOHI 

P.  Sen.    Pr'y thee,  let  him  alone ;  we  shall  have  more  aaan, 

FaL    Dost  thou  bear  me,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.     Ay,  and  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 

lid.  Do  BO,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to.  These  nin* 
In  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, 

P.  Hen.    So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.  Their  points  being  brokeo,  they  began  to  g;ive  ma 
ground:  but  I  followed  me  close,  came  in  foot  and  hand; 
and,  with  a  thought,  seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Hat,  Oh,  monstroml  eleven  buckram  men  grown  out 
of  two  I 

fbJ.  But  as  it  happened,  three  miEbegotten  knaves,  in 
Kendal  green,  came  at  my  back,  and  let  drive  at  me ;  for  it 
was  so  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  could'st  not  see  thy  hand. 

P.  Hen.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets  them ; 
gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.  Why,  thou  clay-brain- 
ed, knotty-pated  fool ;  thou  tallow-kecc-h ! 

Ibi.  What!  art  thou  mad?  art  thou  mad?  is  not  the 
truth,  the  truth? 

P,  Hen.  Why,  how  couldat  thou  know  these  men  in  Ken- 
dal green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou  couldst  not  see  thy 
hand?  come,  tell  us  your  reason  ;  what  say  est  thou  to  this? 

Poin*.    Come,  your  reason.  Jack,  your  reason. 

Fai.  What,  upon  compulsion?  No;  wero  I  at  the  strap- 
pado, or  nil  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on 
compulsion.  Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion  I  if  reasons 
were  as  pienty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason 
upon  compulsion,  I— — 

P.  Hen,  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin :  this  Bauguin* 
coward,  this  horBe-back-breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh; 

FaL  Away,  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin,  you  dried  neat's- 
tongue,  you  stock -fish ! — O,  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like 
thee!— you  tailor's  yard,  you  bow-cuae,  you  vile  standing 

P.  Hen.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it  again:  and 
when  thou  haat  tired  thyself  in  base  comparisons,  hear  m« 
speak  but  this. 

Pom*.    Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen.  Wo  two  saw  you  four  Bet  on  four ;  you  bound 
them,  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth. Mark  now  bow 
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pkiii  a  tale  shiill  imt  you  down.— Tlieu  did  we  two  set  on 
jrou  Tour:  and,  with  a  wurd,  oiitfiiceil  you  froni  your  prise, 
and  have  it;  yen,  uiid  can  ifhow  it  you  here  in  tlic  liouee: — 
and,  Falstaff,  you  cnrrit-d  your  mouuliiiii  suh-H  away  as 
nimbly,  wi I h  na  quick  dexturiiy,  iiud  niiircd  for  mercy,  and 
atili  ran  and  ro;iriid,  iis  ever  I  lifiird  a  mlf.  Wliut  a  slave 
art  thou,  to  hill 'k  thy  xword  iis  tiiDU  liast  dune;  and  then  say 
it  was  in  fight !  Wliiit  trick,  wlmt  devire,  whiit  sUrting  hole, 
caiiht  thoii  now  find  out  to  hide  lium  fruiu  thid  opvii  and  ap- 
parent shnme? 

Poiiis.    t'oine,  let's  liyar.  Jack ;  'Wlial  trii'k  hast  thou  nowT 

Fill.  Ha,  h:i,  ha!  I  know  ye,  an  widl  as  he  that  made  ye. 
Why,  hear  ye,  my  masteni :  Was  it  for  me  to  kill  the  heir- 
ajijiarent.  Khmild  I  tnrn  upon  tlie  tnie  princf?  Why,  thoa 
kiiowoHt,  I  um  ax  viiliaut  aa  Ilen'iiU's ;  but  U-ware  inHtinct ; 
the  lion  will  not  toneh  the  (rue  prince.  Instinct  IB  a  great 
matter;  IwaHacowani  on  insliiKl.  I  h^hidl  think  the  better 
of  mj-selfand  thee, dnrinc  my  life;  I, for  a  valiant.  Hon,  and 
thou  for  a  true  |irin<'C.     But.  Ia<ls,  I  lun  Ela<l  you   have  the 

money. IIoatesM,  dap  to  tlie  doors ;  watch  to-ni(;ht,  pray 

to-morrow.— Gallants,  lads,  b<jys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles 
cf  pood  fellowship  come  lo  you !  What,  shall  wu  be  merry  7 
nhail  we  have  a  play  extempore? 

P.  H-n.  Content ,— and  the  argument  shall  be,  thy  ruii« 
ninp  away. 

Fni.    Ah  I  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  un  thou  lovest  me. 


A  VACATION  HYMN. 

OnceafTiiin  we  are  u^illiered  hero, 

Ivookinji  back  on  Ihc  hv-^rnie  vi>ar, 
Thinking  iifail  i^-  l..v.-',md  rliViT, 
What  h;ii-  it  lirfinEilil,  ir.  ns  most  <lear 


r  the  links, 

li^dil  ; 

L-'Idcn  cliain, 
!iiia  bright  I 
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Gather  tbem  up  and  bind  them  iast. 
Treasure  the  beat  frooi  firet  to  laBt, 


Thoughts  of  the  dear  All-Father's  loTa, 

Drawing  ua  near  to  Him ; 
Times  when  we've  felt  Hia  spirit  more. 
Wakening  in  us  our  purest  love; 
Let  us  cherish  all  these,  that  they  may  provft 

Helps  whea  our  &ith  is  dim. 

That  all  we  have  learned,  and  felt,  and  knovn, 

Id  this  last  happv  year ; 
Hay  be  only  in  adaea  bleesins  shown. 
Proving  in  truth  we  are  not  alone, 
That  One  who  is  with  us  the  work  will  own. 

And  is  bidding  us  not  to  fear. 

Then  when  our  minglings  here  are  o'er. 

And  the  end  of  time  shall  come ; 

The  chain  of  love  we  had  known  before, 

Will  reach  from  earth  to  the  other  shore, 

And  a  Saviour's  hand  will  Kuide  us  o'er, 

To  the  endless  ioys  of  home. 

Gather  the  links,  gather  the  links. 

Hold  them  up  to  the  livht ; 
Fasten  them  on  to  the  golden  chfui^ 
And  keep  Ibem  pure  and  bright  I 
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THEN  AND  NOW,— 1770-1876.— F.  W.  Fan. 

LookinR  back  a  liiindretl  ycnra, 
And  comparing  tlic  now  and  then, 

It  fiecms  to  me  Ibiit  ici  spite  of  feure 
The  tountry  has  earnest  men, 

As  williui;;  to  draw  tlie  Bnord  fur  right, 
As  ready  to  wiold  Ibo  pen. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  failhfnl  hcaiia 

The  currents  yet  ebb  and  (low, 
With  a  constant  motion  that  still  imparts 

As  steady  and  dear  a  glow 
Of  zeal  for  freedom's  glorious  artH, 

Ab  a  hundred  yiutrs  ago. 

It  Reems  to  me  that  in  field  and  foi^c, 


In  eity  and  hamlet,  t 
They  live  as  they  did  iiithe  dtiysof  King  George, 
Of  Coneord  and  Bunker  Ilili. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  hands  arc  weak, 

Or  the  brain  ununed  to  plan  ; 
That  the  tongue  delays  the  tnith  tri  speak, 

Or  the  foot  to  march  in  (he  van ; 
But  I  know  full  well  that  we  need  not  seek 

In  vain  for  a  Minute  Man. 

I 
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There  are  men  to-d&y  who  would  stand  slon* 

On  tbe  bridge  HoratiuB  kept ; 
There  are  mea  who  would  fight  at  Marathon, 

Who  would  battle  with  Stark  at  BennlnKtOil 
When  flash ing  from  aibre  and  flint-lock  gun 

The  fires  of  freedom  leapt. 

It  is  better  to  look  back  with  pride  and  boaat,— 

It  is  well  to  took  ahend  ; 
The  past  to  all  is  a  dream  at  most, 

The  future  is  life  instead ; 
And  Btandine  unmoved  at  your  duty's  post 

Is  truthfully  prai^ng  the  dead. 


"GOD  IS    NOWHERE." 


A  hard,  et«m  man  upon  a  sick  hed  la^. 
More  and  more  feeble  with  each  pasBing  day ; 
No  hallowing  dream  of  heavenly  peace  was  there, 
No  ray  of  love  divine — no  breath  of  prayer. 

Kind  Christian  friends,  on  holiest  mission  bent. 
Came  bright  and  hopeful — sad  and  anxious  went ; 
Harder  and  sterner  still  the  Atheist  grew, 
The  flinty  heart  no  answering  softness  knew. 


"  Wife,  fetch  the  blackboard  and  a  bit  of  chalk  1 
One  way  remains  to  stop  this  senseless  talk  ; 
I  will  write  somelhinz  which  is  truth  indeed, 
And  have  it  placed  where  every  one  may  read." 

The  thin,  weak  hand  that  scarce  the  chalk  could  hold, 
Wrote  "  God  is  nowhere,"  very  lai^  and  bold ; 
The  fearful  sentencs  mot  hia  waking  sight 
In  wi«tched  mockery,  by  day  and  night. 

Time  crept  along— hour  after  hour  paseed  o'er, 
While  the  death-angel  siill  his  touch  forbon  i 
Lower  and  lower  burned  the  flickering  flame. 
And  Blower  yet  the  fitful  poises  aun«. 


Then  happier  change  repaid  the  anxious  view— 
And  hope  ro  long  denied,  sprang  forlh  anew; 
Through  every  vyin  a  fuller  current  flowed. 
And  Heaven  once  more  the  gift  of  life  bestowed. 

Soon  the  fond  father  sought  his  hanished  child. 
Who  erst  with  ])rattle  sweet,  his  heart  beguiled; 
Chatmed  to  come  bnek,  she  told  her  tittle  news, 
And  showed  her  "  uice  new  gown  and  pretty  shoes." 

"And  that's  not  all—  the  tones  grew  enger  now — 
For  I  can  read— my  aunty  taujrht  me  how ! " 
"  Nonsense,  my  dear  I  "  the  father  quick  replied, 
"  You  cannot  read,  of  that  I'm  satisfied." 

"Yes,  father  dear!  OhyesI  I  trulv  can, 
For  aunty  taught  mo  " — and  the  child  began 
lo  look  around,  perchance  to  find  some  way 
Of  proving  what  her  words  had  failed  to  say. 


She  hesitated^nd  the  father  spoke- 
"  I  told  you  BO— I  knew  it  was  a  joke." 

But  still  she  strove,— her  deep  and  earnest  eyea 
Fixed  on  the  board, — and  noon  in  glad  surprise. 
Exclaimed,  "I  know  it  row  I  OhyesI  seel 
'  God — is — now — here ' — the  last  word  puzzled  me 


The  conscience-stricken  man,  in  mute  amaze, 
Covered  his  face  to  hide  his  startled  gaze, 
While,  from  the  rocky  fount,  untouched  for  years, 
Burst  forth  a  flood  ofpure  and  holy  tears. 

"  My  God  I  my  child— and  has  my  darling  learned 
What  I  with  death  bo  near,  denied  and  spumed? 
Father,  foigive!  and  fill  wiih  love  divine, 
That  life  thy  mercy  spared,- now  wholly  Thine." 


GOOD  READING  THE  GREATEST  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
John  S.  Hart,  LLD. 
There  is  one  accomplishment,  in  particular,  which  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  you.  Cultivate  assiduously  the 
ability  to  read  well.  I  stop  to  particularize  this,  because  it 
Is  a  thing  so  very  much  neglected,  and  because  it  is  such  an 
eleg8nt,and  charming  accompli.shment.  Where  one  person  is 
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THE  CHAMELEON.— James  Merrick. 

A  Fable— FHoM  M,  De  LaMotte. 

Oft  has  it  been  my  li>t  to  mark 
A  proiul,  (.'oru^itu^,  talking  spark. 
With  oyc8,  thut  hardly  Kurvod  iit  most 


M'trc'iiilil  be  K 
Btitiirnint;  fruin  hia  fiuisliuil  tuttr, 
Grown  ten  limtM  perltT  thiin  befure ; 
Whatever  wnnl  you  cluincu  to  driip, 
The  truvolLil  fiiul  your  monlh  will  btop; 
"ijir,  if  myjudi^munt  you'll  allow, 
I've  seen— iiiid  wire  I  oon;Iit  to  know," 
So  bf<^  you'd  iiay  a  due  ritibmissiou, 
Aud  acquiesce  iu  his  dccisiou. 

Two  travelers  of  amh  a  cast, 
As  u'cr  ArubLi't)  wildH  Ihfy  pa!ii<cd 
And  on  their  viay-  in  friondly  chut, 
Kow  talked  oftkiH,  and  then  of  thnt, 
DiHcourscd  awhile,  'moiigst  other  mutter, 
Of  the  cliamoleoii'H  form  and  nature. 
"A  stranger  animal,"  '.rion  one, 
"Sure  never  lived  bcncnth  the  enn. 
A  lixanl's  bmly,  lean  aud  loujj;, 
A  fish's  head,  a  serpentV  tongue, 
Its  fool  with  triple  daw  disjoined : 
And  what,  a  length  of  tail  beliind  I 
How  mIiiw  its  {uiee ;  and  then  its  hu&— 
Wlio  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blue  ?  " 

"  Hold,  there,"  the  other  quick  replies, 
"  Tis  grixii,"  I  kiw  it  wirh  these  eyes. 
As  late  with  ojieJi  nioiilh  it  lay, 
And  warmed  it  in  Ibe  Ruiny  niv : 
StretehiHl  at  lis  e:we,  1  he  iK'ni^t  1  viewed 
And  Kiw  it  eat  the  air  fur  fiHHi." 

And  must  uisihi  utliriu  it  blut", 
At  leisun-  I  |1k>  beast  s.irvcvcil, 
Extended  in  the  c<M)liiig  sbaile." 

"TiH  preen,  'tis  jrreen,  sir,  I  assure  ye!" 
"  Rreeu  !  "  cries  the  other  in  a  furv— 
"Why,  sir!— d-yc  (hiuk  !'v.-  lost  nly  even?" 
"Twere  no  great  lons,"  tbc  frluad  tepliea. 


OXK   BDHDBED    CHOICE  BELECTIOMN 

"  For,  if  they  always  serve  you  thus, 
You'U  find  them  of  but  little  use." 

So  high  at  last  the  contest  rose, 
From  words  they  almost  came  to  blows; 
When  luiAily  came  by  a  ihird— 
To  him  the  oueatioii  they  referred, 
And  b<^ged  ne'd  lelt  'em,  if  he  knew, 
Whether  the  thing  was  greei)  or  blue. 

"  Sire,"  cries  the  umpire,  "  cease  your  pother 
The  creature's  neither  one  nor  t'other. 
I  caught  the  aninml  last  nicht^ 
And  viewed  it  o'er  by  candlehght ; 
I  marked  it  well— 'twas  bluck  aa  jet — 
You  stare — but,  sirs,  I've  got  it  yet. 
And  can  produce  it."     "  Pray,  sir,  do ; 
I'll  lav  my  life  the  thing  is  blue." 
"  And  I'll  be  Bworn,  that  when  you've  seen 
The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  green." 

"  Well,  then,  at  once  to  ease  the  doubt," 
Replies  the  man,  "  I'll  turn  him  out : 
And  when  before  your  eyes  I've  set  him, 
If  you  don't  find  him  black,  I'll  eat  him." 

He  said :  tlien  full  before  their  sight 
Produced  the  beast,  and  lol^'twas  white. 

Both  stared,  the  man  looked  wondrous  wise— 
"  My  children,"  the  chameleon  cries, 
[Then  first  tiie  creature  found  a  tongue,) 

You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong : 
When  next  you  tAlk  of  what  you  view. 
Think  others  eee  aa  well  as  yoa : 
Nor  wonder,  if  you  find  that  none 
F]<efera  your  eyesight  to  his  own." 


LITTLE  MABGEBY. 


Peeping  through  the  tangled  nair, 
"  Now  I  &y  me— I'm  so  tired- 
Aunty,  God  knows  all  my  prayer; 
He'll  keep  little  Margery." 
Watchii^  by  the  little  bed, 

Dreaming  of  the  coming  vean, 
Uncb  I  wonder  what  they'll  bring, 
Moet  of  smiles  or  most  of  teats, 
To  my  little  Margery. 


RUKBXB    TWELTX. 

Will  the  simple,  trusting  &ith 
Staining  in  the  childi^  breast 

AlwavH  be  so  clear  and  bright? 
Will  God  always  know  the  teat, 
Loving  little  Margery? 

Ab  the  weaiy  years  go  on, 
And  you  are  a  child  no  mora, 

Bat  a  woman,  trouble-worn. 
Will  it  come— this  faith  of  your*— 
Blessing  you,  dear  Margery? 

If  your  sweetest  love  shall  &il, 
And  your  idol  turn  to  duet, 

Will  you  bow  lo  meet  the  blow, 
Owning  all  God's  ways  are  just? 
Can  you,  sorrowing  Margery? 

Should  your  life-path  grow  so  daric 
You  can  see  no  step  ahead, 

Will  you  lav  your  hand  in  His, 
Trusting  \>y  him  to  be  led 
To  the  light,  my  Margery? 

Will  the  woman,  folding  down 
Peaceful  hands  across  her  breut, 

Whisper,  with  her  old  belief, 
"  God,  my  Father,  knows  the  rest, 
He'll  take  tired  Margery  ?  " 


And  its  ways  are  dark  and  dim ; 
But  God  knows  the  path  you  tread ; 
I  can  leave  you  safe  with  Him, 
Always,  little  Margery. 

fie  will  keep  your  childish  faith, 
Throi:^h  your  weary  woman  yeats, 

Shining  ever  strong  and  bright, 
Never  dimmcii  by  saddest  tears, 
Trusting  little  Margery. 

Ton  have  taught  a  lesson  sweet 
To  a  yearning,  restless  soul ; 

We  pray  in  snatches,  ask  a  part. 
But  God  abov«  us  knows  the  whole. 
And  answers,  baby  Margery. 


"Bnck,  back,  all  hands '.  Get  what  you  caiv— 

Or  [lick,  or  oar,  or  utave." 
This  way  and  that  they  breatUlese  ran. 
And  came  and  fell  to,  every  man, 

Tn  dig  him  out  of  his  grave  I 

"Too  slowl  too  slow  I  tho  weipht  will  killl 

Up,  tuako  your  liawseis  fast  I " 
Tlicn  every  man  took  hold  with  a  will — 
A  Ions  pull  and  a  Ktronfj  pull — still 

With  never  a  stir  o'  tho  masti 

"  Ont  with  the  cai^  1 "    Then  they  go 

At  it  witli  might  and  main. 
"  Back  to  the  sands !  too  slow,  too  rIow  1 
He's  dying,  dying!  yet,  heave  hoi 

Heave  ho !  there,  ouce  agjin  I " 

And  now  on  fho  beach  nt  Garl'ston  stood 

A  woman  whose  pale  brow  wore 
Its  lovo  like  a  queenly  crown  ;  and  the  blood 
Ean  curdled  and  cold  na  she  waldicd  tho  flood 

That  was  nu-ing  in  to  the  Khore, 

On,  on  it  trampled,  stride  by  stride. 

It  was  death  to  stand  and  wait; 
Aiid  all  that  were  free  threw  picks  aside, 
And  came  up  dripping  out  o'  th'  tide, 

And  left  the  doomed  to  his  fiite. 

But  lo  I  the  great  sea  trembling!  stands ; 

Then,  crawling  under  ilie  ship. 
As  if  for  the  sake  of  the  two  white  handa 
Reaching  over  the  wild,  wut  sands, 

Slackened  that  terrible  grip. 

"  Come  (o  me,  Jamie !  God  grants  the  way," 

She  cries, "  for  lovers  to  nifeel," 
And  (he  sea,  so  cruel,  grew  kind,  they  say, 
And,  wrapping  him  tenderly  round  with  spray, 

I^id  him  dead  at  her  feet. 


THE  STATUE  IN  CLAY. 

*Uitke  mo  a  statue,"  mid  the  Einf^ 

"Of  marble  white  as  snow  ; 
It  must  be  pure  emni^'li  to  stand 
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A,    Well,  some  aiiid  he  was,  nome  said  he  wasn't. 

Q.    Wliat  do  you  think? 

A.  Oh,  it  v!aA  none  of  my  businesa  I  It  wusn't  any  of  my 
ftineral. 

Q.  Did  you—  However,  wo  can  never  get  tliia  matter 
Btraight.  I*!  nic  ask  iibottt  eomething  else.  What  was  the 
dale  of  your  birth  ? 

A.    Monilay.Ott.  31.1093. 

Q.  What  I  Impos.-iblel  That  would  make  yon  a  hun- 
dred and  eiglity  years  old.    ilow  do  yOQ  account  for  that? 

A.    I  don't  accoTiiit  for  it  at  ail. 

Q.  But  you  said  nt  firet  you  were  only  nineteen,  and  now 
you  make  yourself  out  to  k>e  one  hundred  and  eighty.  It 
is  an  awfiil  discrepancy. 

A.  Why,  have  you  noticed  that?  (Shaling  hand*.)  Many 
a  time  it  has  seemed  to  mc  lilie  a  di.'«Tepancy ;  but  some- 
how I  couldn't  make  up  my  iniud.    How  quick  you  notice  a 

Q,    Thank  you  for  the  coniplimeni,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Had 
yoH,  or  have  you,  any  brothers  or  Hislers? 
A.    Ehl    I— I— I  tliink  BO,— yes— but  I  don't  remember. 
Q.    Well,  that  is  the  most  osfraordmary  stjilement  I  ever 

A.    Why,  what  makes  you  think  that? 

Q.  How  could  I  think  otherwise?  Why,  look  here! 
Who  is  this  a  picture  of  on  the  wall  ?  Isn't  that  a  brother 
of  yours? 

A.  Oh,  yea,  yes,  yes !  Now  yon  remind  me  of  it,  that  iiia 
a  brother  of  mine.  That's  William,  BiU  we  called  him. 
Poor  old  BUI  1 

Q.     Why.  IS  he  dead,  then  ? 

A.  Ah,  well,  I  suppose  so.  We  never  could  telL  There 
was  a  great  mystery  about  it. 

Q.    That  is  sad,  very  sad.    He  disappeared,  then?    ■ 

A.    Well,  yes,  in  a  sort  of  general  way.    We  buried  him. 

Q.  Buried  him  1  Buried  him  without  knowing  whether 
he  was  dead  or  not? 

A.    Oh,  no  1    Not  that.    He  was  dead  enot^h. 

Q.  Well,  I  confena  that  I  c.in't  understand  this.  If  yon 
buried  him,  and  you  knew  he  w««  de^/l 
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i..    Ho,  no  I    We  only  thought  he  waa. 

Q.    Ob,l8eel    He  came  to  Ufe  a]^u? 

A.    I  bet  he  didn't  i 

Q.  Well,  I  never  heard  any  thing  like  this.  SoitutnOt 
was  dead.  Somebody  waa  buried.  Now,  where  waa  th« 
myeteiT? 

A.  Ah,  that's  jnst  Itl  That's  it  exactly!  Yoo  aee  we 
were  twins,— defunct  and  I ;  and  we  got  mixed  in  the  bath- 
tub when  we  were  only  two  weeks  old,  and  one  of  us  waa 
drowned.  But  we  didn't  know  which.  Some  think  it  was 
Bill;  some  think  it  was  me. 

Q.     Well,  that  u  remarkable.    What  do  you  think  T 

A.  Goodneaeknowal  I  would  give  whole  worlds  to  know. 
This  solemn,  this  awful  mysteiy  has  cast  a  gloom  over  my 
whole  life.  But  I  will  tell  you  a  secret  now,  which  I  never 
have  revealed  to  any  creature  before.  One  of  us  had  a  pe- 
culiar mark,  a  iaxge  mole  on  the  back  of  his  left  hand ;  that 
waanu;    That  diiid  wat  the  one  thai  vxu  drovmed. 

Q.  Very  well,  then,  I  don't  eee  that  there  ie  any  mystery 
about  it,  after  all. 

A.  Ton  don't;  Well,  J  do.  Anyway,  I  dont  see  how  they 
could  ever  have  been  such  a  blundering  lot  as  to  go  and 
bury  the  wrong  child.  But,  'sh  I  don't  mention  it  where  the 
fkmily  can  hear  of  it.  Heaven  knows  they  have  heart- 
breaking troubles  enoi^h  without  adding  this. 

Q.  Well,  I  believe  I  have  got  material  enough  for  the 
present ;  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  pwni 
yon  have  taken.  But  I  was  a  good  deal  interested  in  tha^ 
account  of  Aaron  Burr's  funeral.  Would  you  mind  telling 
me  what  particular  circumstance  it  was  that  made  yoti  think 
Burr  was  such  a  remarkable  man  ? 

A,  Oh,  it  was  a  mere  trifle  \  Not  one  man  in  fifty  would 
have  noticed  it  at  all.  When  tlic  sermon  was  over,  and  the 
procession  all  ready  to  slort  for  the  cemetery,  and  the  bodj 
ail  arranged  nice  in  the  hearae,  he  Raid  he  wanted  to  take  a 
last  look  at  the  scenery ;  and  so  he  ^  v.p,  and  rode  irtfA  iht 

Then  the  youn(t  man  rrverently  withilrew.  He  waa  vtaj 
pleasant  company ;  and  I  wns  sorry  to  see  him  go. 


POOR  LTTTLE  /OK— Peliq  AsKWuaHX. 

Kop  yar  eyes  wide  open  }obj[. 

Fur  I've  biought  yoa  Bumpin'  great. 
Applttf    No,  a  neap  Bight  better) 

iXiut  yoa  take  no  int'rast?    Waitl 
Flowers,  Joe— I  kuow'd  you'd  like  'em— 

Ain't  tbem  acrumptiouB?    Ain't  them  higbf 
Tears,  my  boy  ?  Wot'e  them  fur,  Joey  ? 

There— poor  little  Joe  I— tion't  ciy  1 

1  was  Bkippiu'  past  a  winder, 

Where  h  bang-up  lady  sot. 
All  amongst  a  lot  of  buahea— 

Each  one  climbin'  Iram  a  pot; 
Every  bush  had  flowers  on  it — 

Prklyr    Mebbe  noti  Oh,  nol 
Wish  you  could  a  seen  'em  growin*. 

It  was  sich  a  etunnin'  show. 

Well;  I  thoi^ht  of  you,  poor  feller, 

Lyin'  here  so  sick  and  weak, 
Never  knowin'  any  comfort. 

And  I  puta  on  lota  o'  cheek. 
"  HiwaB,  says  I,  "  If  you  please,  mom. 

Could  I  ax  vou  for  a  rose  ? 
For  my  little  brother,  missus— 

Never  seed  one,  I  auppose." 

Then  I  told  her  all  about  you— 

How  I  bringed  you  up— poor  JotI 
(Ifickin'  women  folks  to  do  it.) 

Sich  a'  imp  you  was,  you  know- 
Till  yer  got  that  awful  tumble, 

Jist  as  I  had  broke  yer  in 
(Hard  work,  too,)  to  earn  yer  lirin' 

Biackin'  boota  for  honeet  tin. 

How  that  tumble  crippled  of  yon, 

8o'b  you  couldn't  hyper  much — 
Joe,  it  hurted  when  I  Been  yon 

Fur  the  first  time  with  yer  crutch. 
"Bnt,"  I  says,  "  he's  laid  up  nowi  mmi^ 

Tears  to  weaken  every  dav ;" 
Joe,  ahe  np  and  went  to  cnttin' — 

That's  the  how  of  this  bokay. 

Bay  1  It  aeems  to  me,  ole  feller, 
Ton  ia  quite  yerself  to-night; 
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Kind  o*  chirk— It's  been  a  fbrtnlt 

Sence  yer  eyes  has  been  so  bright. 
BetUrt    Welt,  I'm  gkd  to  hear  it! 

Yes,  they're  mighty  pretty,  Joe. 
SmeUin'  of  em'g  made  you  lio-ppy  T 

Well,  I  thought  it  would,  you  know  I 

Never  see  the  country,  did  you? 

Flowera  growin'  everywhere ! 
Some  time  when  you're  better,  Joey, 

Mebbe  I  kin  take  you  tliere. 
Flowere  in  A«iwn  T     M. — 1  s'pose  eo ; 

Diinno  much  about  it,  though; 
Ain't  as  fly  as  wot  I  might  be 

On  them  topics,  httle  Joe. 

But  I've  heard  it  hinted  Bomewheres 

That  in  heaven'>4  golden  gates 
Thiugs  is  everlastin'  cheerful — 

B'lieve  that's  wot  the  Bible  states. 
Likewise,  there  folks  don't  git  hungry; 

So  good  people,  when  they  dies, 
Finds  themselves  well  fixed  forever — 

Joe,  my  boy,  wot  ails  yer  eyes? 

Thought  they  looked  a  little  sing'ler. 

Oh,  no  I  Don't  you  have  no  fear; 
Heaven  was  made  fur  such  as  you  is — 


Joe !  My  boy  I  Hold  up  yer  head ! 


THE  BISTEB  OF  CHAEITY.— Geeald  Grikfik. 

She  once  was  a  lady  of  honor  and  wealth. 
Bright  glowed  on  her  fe:itures  the  rosea  of  health ; 
Her  vesture  was  bk'nded  of  silk  and  of  gold, 
And  her  motion  shook  perfume  from  every  fold : 
Joy  reveled  around  her— love  shone  at  her  side, 
And  cay  was  her  smile  as  the  glance  of  a  bride ; 
And  light  was  her  sif'p  In  the  niirlh-soundlng  hall, 
When  she  heard  of  the  daughters  of  Vincent  de  PauL 
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She  felt  in  her  spirit  the  Bummona  of  grao 
That  calkd  her  to  live  for  the  suffering  ra 
And  heedless  of  pleasure,  of  comfort,  of  h( 
Rose  quickly  tike  Mary,  and  anewered,  "  I 
She  put  from  her  peieon  the  tmppicigs  of 
And  passed  from  ner  home,  with  tbo  joy  c 
Nor  wept  at  the  thresholdj  as  onward  she 
For  her  heart  was  on  Sre  in  the  cause  it  a 

Lost  ever  to  f^hton — to  vanity  lost. 
That  beauty  that  once  was  the  song  and  tl 
No  more  in  the  ball-room  that  figure  we  r 
But  gliding  at  dusk  to  the  wretch's  retreat 
Fur^t  in  the  halls  is  that  high-sounding  i 
For  the  Sister  of  Charity  blushea  at  fume  | 
Foigot  are  the  claims  of  her  riches  and  bi 
For  she  barters  for  heaven  the  glory  of  ea 

Those  feet  that  to  music  could  gracefully  i 
Now  bear  her  alone  on  the  mission  of  lovi 
Those  hands  that  once  dangled  the  perAiii 
Are  tending  the  helpless,  or  lifted  for  thci 
That  voice  that  once  echoed  the  song  of  tl 
Now  whispers  relief  to  the  bosom  of  pain; 
And  the  hair  that  was  shining  with  diami. 
Is  wet  with  tke  tears  of  the  penitent  girl. 

Herdown-bed— ft  pallet;  her  trinkets— a  I 

Her  luster — one  taper  that  serves  her  to  n 
Her  sculpture — the  cniciflx  nailed  by  her  I 
Her  paintings— one  print  of  the  thorn-cro 
Her  cushion — the  pavement,  that  wearies 
Her  music — the  psalm,  or  the  sigh  of  dise 
The  dellcatfl  lady  lives  mortified  there, 
And  the  feuRt  is  forsaken  for  bsting  and  ji 

Vet  not  to  the  serviCQ  of  Iieart  and  of  mhi 
Are  the  cares  of  that  heaven-minded  virj  1 
Like  him  whom  she  loves,  to  the  mansioi 
ijhe  hastes  with  the  tidings  of  joy  and  rcl  i 
She  strengthens  the  weary — she  comforts 
And  soft  IS  her  voice  in  fr.t  sjif  ofliiesid: 
Where  want  end  affliction  on  mortals  a't( : 
The  Sister  of  Charity  Aete  is  a  irieni 

Unshrinking  where  pestilence  scatters  hi» 
Like  an  angclshe  moves,  'mid  the  vapor  i  ■ 
Where  rings  the  loud  muskel  nnil  fl.-^'iic; 
Unfearing  she  walks,  for  she  fe.llows  the  ] . 
How  sweetly  she  bends  o'er  each  nlsgiie-t  i 
With  looks  that  are  lighted  with  LoU-'st  ] 
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A.  HELPMATE.— A.  Uelvillb  Bsu. 

When  bashful  mn^le  men  are  "  well  to  do  " 

The  ladies  try  their  beet  to  make  them  woo; 

And,  eureiy,  if  the  man  ia  worth  the  plot. 

And  lo  one  8  mind,  &&,  wherefore  not? 

All  wives  are  "helpmates";  and  each  wonld-be  wift 

Helping  to  mate  proves  fit  for  married  life. 

The  truth  of  this  may  uot  at  fiist  appear, 

Bat  by  a  case  in  point  I'll  make  it  clear. 

No  mortal  ever  had  a  better  heart, 

Or  needed  more  this  matrimonial  art. 

Than  Mr.  Slow ;  and  many  daoisels  vied 

In  showing  him  he  would  not  be  denied 

If  he  wonld  only  lay  aside  hia  fear 

And  tell— or  whisper— what  Ihey  longed  to  hear. 

Some  sent  him  slippeis  to  advance  their  suit. 

Hoping  to  catch  the  lover  by  the  foot ; 

Some,  with  a  higher  aim,  his  throat  would  deck 

With  warm  cravat,— to  take  him  by  the  ueck ; 

Others  gave  flowers,  their  paoaion  to  diaclose. 

And  even  handkerchief,- to  have  him  by  the  noM; 

Gloves,  cufil^  and  mitteiis  were  by  many  planned 

With  wiles  directly  leveled  at  his  hand  1 

But  none  had  found  out  the  successhil  art 

To  moke  this  "  eligible  man  "  take  heart. 

He  looked  the  lover,  gave  expressive  sighs, 
But  only  spoke  the  langnoge  of  "sheep's  eyes." 
At  last,  one  maid,  who  wisely  judged  the  caae 
And  really  loved  him,  met  him  f^  to  &ce. 


Eh?  did  you  speak 7  

"  1  often  wonder  you  don't  get  a  wife  I 

I  kiiow  some  one,  I  think,  who  wouldn't  fVown 

If  you  should  ask  her  !  "— O  the  senselesB  clown  1 


"Are  you  not  well  7    I  fear  you  don't  take  care 
To  wrap  yourself  from  this  damp  evening  air. 
Pot  in  this  button;  therel  that  drav7S  your  codt 
CSoae  as  a  comforter  about  >our  throat, — 
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But  I'm  aSrmii  you'll  think  me  very  bold." 
"  Oh  no ;  go  on !— I'm  not  afraid — of  cold  " — 
"  Wliy  tiien  )(o  ou7 — I  thitik  you  hardly  know; 
But  ril  uubutton  it  if  you  say  so, 

"  Dear  me !  I've  pulled  the  button  off,  I  vow ; 

If  you'd  ii  wife,  ^ue'd  new  it  for  you  now  I" 

"I  winh  that  ^u  would" — "EL?" — "would  sew  it  on^ 

And  BomethiiiK  elsel  "^Hia  niodeut  feiitures  ehone. 

But  not  a  word  his  palsied  tongue  could  fnime. 

"  Well, 'something  else'  liaa  surely  got  a  name?" 

He  covered  up  liiu  face  and  whisiiered  this, — 

"I  wish  you'd  jice  me  Bomethinii;!  "  "  Whal?"  "A  kiasl*' 

"  Why,  Mr.  Slow,  you  are  a  curious  elf; 

A  man  in  such  a  case  should  help  himselfl 

For  if  a  lady  gave  one,  that  would  be 

Like  sealing  an  eng^ement, — don't  you  see?" 

"Tliat'B  what  I  want!"    "Now  really!    Is  it  boT 

Well,  jiut  mppoae  that  I  huve  not  said  no  I " 

A  maiden's  coyness  overwhelmed  him :  "Ah  I " 

He  whispered,  blushing,  "  Tliank  you :  ask  papa  I " 

She  laughed  ontr^i^ht;  though  'twas  indeed  no  jokel 

He  thought  this  was  the  proper  form ;  but  spoke 

Quite  freely  now,  and  baa  so  much  to  say. 

That,  ere  she  lefl,  he  made  her  fix  the  day  I 

A  little  help  quite  cured  his  single  trouble . 

And  very  soon  they  loved  each  other  doviie. 


HOLD  THE  UGHT. 

Ho  1  thou  traveler  on  life's  highway, 
Moving  carelessly  along, — 

Pausing  not  to  watch  the  shadows 
Towering  o'er  the  mighty  throng,^— 

Stand  aside,  and  murk  how  feebly 
Some  are  struggling  in  the  fight. 

Turning  on  thee  wistful  glances- 
Begging  thee  lo  hold  the  light  1 


One  kind  word,  pprchnnce,  may  save  thenh— 
Giiidf  Ihfir  wavward  Hicm  aright ; 

Canst  Ihriir,  tlii-n.  wil'.hoM  fhv  counsel? 
No  r  but  fly  and  hold  the  ligfit 


Hark  I  a  feeble  wail  of  sorrow 

Burefa  from  the  advancing  throng; 
And  a  little  child  is  gntping 

Throufrh  the  darkness,  deep  and  long; 
TIb  a  timid  orphan,  shivering 

'Neath  uiisfortUQe's  withernig  blight; 
Friendit,  home,  love,  are  all  denied  her; 

Oh!  in  pity  hold  the  light. 

Not  alone  from  heathen  darkness. 

Where  Ihe  pi^ua  bows  the  knee, 
WorHhipping  Ilia  brazen  imi^ 

With  a  blind  idolatry— 
Where  no  blessed  GoHi)el  teachings 

E'er  illume  the  soul's  dark  night, 
Comes  the  cry  to  fellow  mortals, 

Wild  and  pleading,  "Hold  the  light  1" 

Here,  as  well,  in  life's  broad  highway, 

Are  Leniehted  wanderers  found; 
And  if  all  trie  strong  would  heed  them. 

lights  would  plimmer  ail  around. 
Acts  of  love  and  deeds  of  kindness 

Then  would  make  earth's  pathway  br^t, 
And  therc'd  be  no  need  of  calling 

"  Ho  I  thou  traveler,  hold  the  light  I " 


MEASURING  THE  BABY.— Emma  Aucb  B«owm. 

We  measured  the  riotons  baby 

Aeainst  the  col tnfie- wall — 
A  lily  grew  on  the  threshold. 

And  the  boy  was  just  as  tall ; 
A  royal  tiger-lily. 

With  spots  of  purple  and  jrold, 
And  a  heart  like  a  jeweled  chalice. 

The  fragrant  dew  to  hold. 

Without,  the  bluebirds  whistled 

High  up  in  the  old  roof-trees. 
And  to  and  fro  at  the  window 

The  red  rose  rockpd  her  bees ; 
And  the  wee  pink  fists  oflhe  babr 

Were  never  a  moment  slill, 
Snalrhinj  at  shine  and  shadow 

That  danced  on  the  lattii-e-Hll. 
zzz* 
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Silent  and  awe-Btru<^k  does  he  bear 

The  imprecittionB  of  Che  night. 

The  white  spray  beats  against  the  panM 

Like  some  wet  ghoet  that  down  the  air 

Is  bunted  by  a  troop  of  fiends 

And  seeks  a  shelter  anywhere. 

He  prays  aloud — the  lonely  man — 

For  every  bouI  that  night  at  aea ; 

But  more  than  all  for  that  brave  boy 

Who  uaed  to  gayly  chmb  his  knee, — 

Young  Charlie  with  his  chestnut  hair 

And  hazel  eyes  and  laughing  lip, — 

"May  Heaven  look  down,"  the  old  man  crie% 

"  Upon  my  son,  and  OQ  biB  ship." 

While  tfaua  with  pious  heart  he  prays, 
Far  in  the  distance  sounds  a  boom, — 
He  pauses,  and  again  there  rings 
That  Bullen  thunder  through  the  room. 
A  ship  upon  the  shoale  to-night  t 
8he  canuot  hold  for  one  half-hour; 
But  clear  the  ropes  and  gramiling-hooks; 
And  tru8t  in  the  Almighty  Power. 

On  the  drenched  gallery  he  stands 

Striving  to  pierce  the  solid  night ; 

Across  the  sea  the  red-eye  throws 

A  steady  crimson  wake  of  light, 

And  where  it  falls  upon  the  waves 

He  sees  a  human  head  float  by, 

With  long  drenche<I  curls  of  chestnut  hair. 

And  wild  but  fearless  liazel  eye. 


Oh  1  will  it  catch  7    Ah,  drea^  suspense  I 
While  the  wild  ocean  wilder  whirls. 
A  steady  pull —    It  tightens  nowl 
Oh,  his  old  heart  will  Durst  with  joy. 
As  on  the  slippery  roctcs  he  pulls 
The  breathing  body  of  his  boy  I 

Still  sweep  the  spectres  through  the  sky. 
Still  scud  the  clouds  before  the  storm. 
Still  naked  in  the  howling  night 
The  red-eyed  lightlionse  lifts  its  form. 
Without,  the  world  is  wild  with  rage. 
Unkenneled  demons  are  abroad  ; 
But  with  the  father  and  the  son 
Within,  there  is  the  pe»(«  of  Ood. 


THE  MAN  WHO  FELT  SAD. 

He  entered  the  hardware  store  on  Woodward  ayenne 
about  10  o'clock  Saturday  moTDmg,and  takiug  tteeat  by  the 
Btove,  he  beckoned  to  the  proprietor  and  Baid ; 

"Sit  down  here — I  want  to  speak  with  you." 

He  was  a  man  who  looked  oad  from  the  crown  of  his  hat 
to  the  toes  of  his  boots.  Tliere  were  deep  care  lines  on  his 
&ICC,  hia  eyes  were  red  and  anxious  looking,  and  his  tattered 
overcoat  wae  drawn  in  at  the  waist  by  a  wide  leather  belt. 

"Can  we  do  anything  for  you  to-day? "aaked  the  mer- 
chant as  ho  sat  down. 

The  sad  man  Rlowly  wiped  his  nose,  slowly  turned  around, 
and  slowly  replied; 

"  Sir,  it  makes  me  feel  sad  when  I  reflect  that  we  have  all 
got  to  die !  " 

"  Yes — um,"  replied  the  merchant. 

"  Christopher  Columbus  is  dead ! "  continued  the  sad  man, 
"and  wlio  feels  bad  about  it— who  aheds  a  tear  over  his  loss? 
He  is  gone,  and  we  shall  never  see  him  more!  You  and  I 
must  sooner  or  later  follow  him,  and  the  world  will  go  on 
just  the  same." 

"Then  you  don't  want  anything  to-day 7 "  queried  the 
merchant  afler  a  painful  pauiie. 

" — nd  King  James  is  dead ! "  eiclaimed  the  sad  man, 
wiping  his  nose  again,  "  Is  anybody  weeping  over  his  lose? 
Don't  folks  laugh  and  laugh,  and  don't  the  world  go  on  jUBt 
the  same?  Sir,  it  may  not  be  a  week  before  you  and  I  will 
be  called  upon  to  rest  from  the  labors  of  this  life.  Doesn't 
it  make  you  feel  sad  when  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  Of  couree,  we've  got  to  die,"  replied  the  merchant  as  he 
t<»ased  a  stray  nail  over  among  the  eightpennys. 

"Andrew  Jarkaon  is  dead,"  continued  the  sad  man,  a  tear 
falling  on  hia  hand.  "Yes,  Andrew  has  been  gathered,  and 
a  good  man  has  gone  from  among  ua.  Were  you  acquainted 
with  him?" 

"  I  believe  not,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Well,  he  was  a  fine  man,  and  many  a  night  I  have  laid 
■wake  and  cried  to  think  that  he  would  be  f*cn  among  us 
no  more  forever.   Yet  do  you  hearany  wailingand  aobbingT 


Does  anybody  seem  to  cure  »  cent  whether  Andrew  Jackson 
is  dead  or  living?  Yon  or  I  may  lie  (he  next  to  go,  tind  the 
world  will  move  on  junt  the  siiine  as  if  we  had  never  lived." 

"  The  world  can't,  of  course,  stop  for  the  death  of  one  man, 
no  matter  how  great,"  said  the  merchant. 

"That's  what  makes  me  sad — that's  why  I  weep  these 
tears! "answered  the  man,  wringing  his  long,  peaked  nose 
with  vij^irous  grief.  "  William  Peiin  is  aliio  dead.  Once  in 
a  great  while  I  hear  some  one  eipre.se  sorrow,  bat  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  the  world  has  forKUtten  ^Villiam  with  the  rest. 
Don't  it  miike  yon  feci  sad  when  you  reflect  that  you  will 
never  see  him  again  ?  Don't  it  make  you  feel  like  crying 
when  you  think  he  has  gone  from  among  ua?" 

"I  never  have  time  to  think  of  theue  things,"  answered 
the  merchant,  foiidling  the  coal  stove  shaker. 

"And  Shakspeare's  gone,  too!"  eidairaed  the  man,  his 
chin  quivering  with  agitation, "  we  may  sigh,  and  aigh,  and 
wish,  and  wish,  but  poor  Shaky  will  never  be  seen  moving 
with  us  again  I  They  have  laid  bim  away  to  sleep  bis  long 
sleep,  and  a  bright  lamp  has  been  extingulKhed  forever." 

"Well,  did  you  want  anything  in  the  line  of  hardware?" 
asked  the  merchant  as  he  rose  up. 

"Can  you  apeak  of  hardware  to  meat  such  a  time  as  this?" 
exclaimed  the  sad  man.  "  Knowiiig  my  sad  feelings,  seeing 
these  tears,  and  listening  to  my  broken  voice,  can  you  have 
(he  heart  to  try  and  force  hardware  upon  me?  " 

The  merchant  went  over  to  his  desk  and  the  sad  roan 
wrung  hiB  nose  a^a  and  went  out. 

—Detroit  Free  Prat. 


RESIGNATION.— H.W.LONGFKLLOW. 

There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 

But  one  dead  liimb  is  there  \ 
There  is  no  fireside  howsoe'er  defended. 

But  has  one  vacant  chair! 

The  air  is  full  iif  Eirewplls  to  the  dying ; 

And  mourninfrs  for  the  dead ; 
The  heiirt  uf  Kiuhi-l,  for  her  children  crying^ 

WiU  iiol  be  comforted ! 


Let  us  be  patient  I    These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  ariBe, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  rapon ; 


There  is  no  Death !    What  seems  so  ia  transition; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elyaian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead, — the  child  of  our  affection, — 

Bnt  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection, 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 
In  that  great  cloister's  stilliiesB  and  seclusion. 

By  guardian  angels  led. 
Safe  trom  temptation,  safe  from  si 

She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 


s  pollution, 


D^  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing. 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 
Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives, 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  unspoken, 

May  r«ich  her  where  slie  lives. 
Not  BB  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her ; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 

She  will  not  be  a  child ; 
But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  mansion, 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace ; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  &ce. 
And  thoi^h  at  times  impetuous  with  emotion 

And  anguish  long  suppressed, 
The  swelhng  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the  ocean. 

That  cannot  be  at  rest, — 
We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay; 
Bysilence  sanctifying,  not  concealing. 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 


THE  LEAP  OF  CURTIUS.— Gborgb  Asmsall. 

Within  Rome's  Forum  suddenly 

A  wide  gap  opened  in  a  night, 
Astcunding  those  who  attzed  on  it, 

A  Btrange,  lerrilic  sight 

In  Senate  all  their  sages  met. 

And  seated  in  their  chaira  of  state, 

Their  faces  blanched  with  deadly  fear, 
Debated  long  and  late. 

A  sign  inimical  to  Rome, 
They  deemed  it  a  prognostic  dire, 

A  visitation  from  the  gods, 
In  token  of  their  ire. 


In  silence  brooded  they  awhile, 

Unbroken  by  a  single  word, 
While  from  the  capital  without 

The  lightest  sounds  were  heard. 

Then  rose  the  eldest  nmgistrats, 
A  tall  old  man  with  locks  like  snow, 

Btrdight  as  a  dart,  and  with  an  eye 
That  oft  had  quelled  the  foe. 

And  thns  with  ripe,  sonorous  voice. 
No  note  or  tone  of  which  did  shak*, 

Or  indicate  the  wear  of  time, 
The  agfid  Nestor  spake  :— 

"  Fathers,  the  Oracle  is  nigh, 
To  it  then  let  us  promptly  send, 

And  at  the  shrine  inquire  what  this 
Dread  marvel  doth  portend. 

"And  if  to  Rome  it  augnrB  ill, 
Then  ask  we,  ere  it  be  too  late. 

How  we  may  best  avert  the  doom. 
And  save  the  sacred  state ; 

"  That  state  to  every  Roman  dear. 

As  dear  as  brother,  friend,  or  wiffe, 
Por  which  each  true-bom  son  would  give. 


"For  what,  0  Fiilhcrs!  what  were  life 
Apart  from  nltur,  hcurth,  and  home; 

Yea,  ie  not  all  our  highest  good, 
Bound  up  with  that  of  Uome? 

"And  now  adjoiirn  we  for  a  apace. 

Till  three  full  days  have  circled  round, 

And  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth. 
Let  each  one  here  be  fcuud." 

Then  gut  thev  up  and  gloomily 

For  such  short  iiitervnl  did  part^ 
For  they  wore  Romans  stauucn  and  tried. 

And  sad  was  every  heart. 

The  fourth  day  dawned,  and  when  ihey  met, 
The  Oracle's  response  waaknow^  : 

Something  most  precious  in  the  ch^m 
To  close  it  must  be  thrown. 

But  if  unclosed  it  shall  remain, 
Thereon  shall  follow  Rome's  i*e'«y. 

And  all  the  splendor  of  her  stAte 
Shall  pale  and  pass  away. 

Something  most  precious !    "^  hat  the  pft 
That  may  prevent  'he  /x-iidiiig  fete. 

What  costly  offering  will  \ne  gods 
Indeed  propitiate? 

While  this  they  r.ordered,  lot  a  sound 

Of  footstet~s  fell  on  every  ear. 
And  in  their  ■siiOst  a  Roman  youth 

Did  prese.itlj  appear. 

Apollo's  hww,  a  mien  like  Mars, 
In  Beauty's  mould  he  seemed  new  niadc^ 

As  or.  nis  )^lden  hair  the  sun 
With  dazzling  dalliance  played. 

*Tis  Marcus  Cnrtius!  ptirer  blood 

None  there  could  boast,  and  none  more  brare: 
riiere  stands  f  he  youthful  patriot,  come, 

A  Roman,  Rome  to  save. 

His  own  young  life,  he  offere  that, 

Yea,  volunteers  hhn>flftf>  throw 
Within  the  cleft  to  make  it  close. 

And  stay  the  heiivy  woe. 


The  consuls,  proctors,  soothsayers. 
Within  the  Forum  groan  around, 

Yonng  Curtiua  in  the  saddle  dte, — 
There  yawns  the  severed  ground. 

Eftch  pulee  is  stayed,  he  lifts  his  helm. 
And  barea  his  forehead  to  the  sky. 

And  to  the  broad,  blue  heaven  above, 
TTftume  bis  flashing  eye. 


And  leapt  within  the  gaping  gulf^— 
Which  doled  above  Au  head. 


MALIBRAN  AND  THE  YOUNG  MUSICIAN. 

In  a  humble  room,  in  one  of  the  poorest  streets  of  Lon- 
doQ,  little  Pierre,  a  fatherless  French  boy,  sat  humming  by 
the  bedside  of  his  sick  mother.  There  was  no  bread  ia  the 
closet ;  and  for  the  whole  day  he  had  not  tasted  food.  Yet 
he  sat  bumming,  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  Btill,  at  times,  he 
thought  of  his  loneliness  and  hunger ;  and  he  could  BcarceJy 
keep  the  tears  from  his  eyes;  for  he  knew  nothing  would 
be  BO  grateful  to  bis  poor  invalid  mother  as  a  good  sweet 
orange ;  and  yet  he  had  not  a  penny  in  the  world. 

The  little  song  he  was  singing  was  his  own, — one  he  had 
composed  with  air  and  words ;  for  the  nhild  was  a  genius. 

He  went  to  the  window,  and  looking  out  saw  a  man  put- 
ting np  a  great  hill  with  yellow  letters,  announcing  that 
Madame  Malibran  would  sing  that  night  in  public. 

"Oh,  if  I  could  only  got"  thought  little  Pierre;  and  then, 
pausing  a  moment,  he  clasped  hif>  hands;  his  i^ycs  lighted 
with  a  new  hope.    Running  to  the  little  stand,  he  smoothed 


Sa  ONE    Hn>IDBBD    CHOICB    aBLBCTIOHB 

down  his  yellow  curia,  sjid,  taking  from  a  little  box  some  old 
stained  paper,  gave  one  eager  glance  at  his  mother,  who 
slept,  and  ran  speedil;  from  the  house. 

"  Who  did  yoQ  say  is  waiting  for  me?"  raid  the  lady  to 
her  servant.    "  I  am  already  worn  out  with  company." 

"  It  isonly  a  very  pretty  little  boy,  with  yellow  curls,  who 
eays  if  he  can  just  see  you,  he  is  sure  you  will  not  be  sorry; 
and  he  will  uot  keep  you  a  moment" 

"  Oh  !  well,  let  him  come,"  said  the  beautiful  singer,  with 
a  smile ;  "  I  can  never  refuse  children." 

Little  Herre  came  in,  his  hat  under  his  arm ;  and  in  his 
hand  a  little  roll  of  paper.  With  manUness  unusual  for  a 
child,  he  walked  straight  to  the  lady,  and  bowing  said, — 
"  I  came  to  see  you,  because  my  mother  is  very  sick,  and  we 
are  too  poor  to  get  food  and  medicine.  I  thought  that,  per- 
haps, if  you  would  only  aing  my  little  song  at  some  of  your 
grand  concerts,  may  be  some  publisher  would  buy  it,  for  a 
small  sam ;  and  so  I  could  get  food  and  medicine  for  my 
mother." 

The  beautiful  woman  rose  from  her  seat;  very  tall  and 
stately  she  was ;— she  took  the  little  roll  from  his  hand,  and 
lightly  hummed  the  air. 

"Did  you  compose  it?"  she  asked, — "yon,  a  child  I  And 
the  words? — Would  you  like  to  come  to  my  concert?"  she 
asked,  after  a  few  moments  of  (hot^ht. 

"  0  yes  1  "  and  the  boy's  eyes  grew  bright  with  happiness, 
— "  but  I  couldn't  leave  my  mother." 

"I  will  send  somebody  to  take  care  of  your  mother,  Ibr 
the  evening ;  and  here  is  a  crown,  with  which  you  may  go 
and  get  food  and  medicine.  Here  is  also  one  of  my  tickets: 
come  to-night ;  that  will  admit  you  to  a  seat  near  me." 

Almost  beside  himficlf  with  joy,  Keire  bought  some  or- 
anges, and  many  a  little  luxury  besides,  and  carried  them 
home  to  the  poor  invalid,  telling  her,  not  without  tears,  of 
his  good  fortune. 

When  evening  came,  and  Pierre  was  admitted  to  the 
concert-hall,  he  fult  that  never  in  his  life  had  he  been  in  so 
grand  a  place.    The  music,  the  myriad  lights,  the  beauty. 
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the  flashing  of  dumonds  and  nistlii^  of  nlka,  bewildered 
hia  eyes  and  brain. 

At  bet  she  came;  and  the  child  sat  with  hia  glsnce  riveted 
npon  her  glorious  face.  Could  he  lielievo  that  the  grand 
lady,  all  blazing  with  jewels,  and  whom  everybody  seemed 
to  worship,  would  really  sing  his  little  song  7 

Bieathless  he  waited,— the  band,  the  whole  band  struck  up 
a  little  plaintive  melody ;  he  knew  it,  and  clapped  his  hands 
for  joy.  And  oh,  how  she  sung  iti  It  was  so  aimple,  ho 
mournful,  so  soul-subduing; — many  a  bright  eye  dimmed 
with  tears;  and  naught  could  be  heard  but  the  touching 
words  of  that  little  song, — Oh,  so  touching ! 

Pierre  walked  home  hs  if  he  were  moving  on  the  ail 
What  cared  he  for  money  now?  The  greatest  singer  in  oU 
Europe  had  sung  his  little  song,  and  tbousande  had  wept  at 
hisgHet 

The  next  day  he  was  fr^htened  at  a  visit  from  Madame 
Malibran.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  yellow  curls,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  sick  woman  said, "  Your  little  boy,  madam,  has 
broi^ht  you  a  fortune.  I  was  offered,  this  morning,  by  the 
beet  publisher  in  London,  three  hundred  pounds  for  his 
little  aong:  and  after  he  has  realized  a  certain  amount  from 
the  sale,  little  Herre,  here,  is  to  share  the  proflfs.  Madam, 
tlkank  God  that  your  son  has  a  gift  from  heaven." 

The  noble-hearted  singer  and  the  poor  woman  wept  tO' 
gether.  As  to  Pierre,  always  mindful  of  Hif  who  watches 
over  the  tried  and  tempted,  be  knelt  down  by  his  mother's 
bedside,  and  uttered  a  simple  but  eloquent  prayer,  asking 
God's  blessing  on  the  kind  lady  who  liad  deigned  to  notice 
their  affliction. 

The  memory  of  that  prayer  made  the  singer  even  mora 
tender-hearted ;  and  she  who  was  the  idol  of  England's  no- 
bility went  about  doing  grMd.  And  in  her  early,  happy 
death,  he  who  stood  by  her  bed,  and  smoothed  her  pillow, 
and  lightened  her  lust  moments  by  his  undying  affection, 
was  the  little  I^erre  of  former  days, — now  rich,  accomplished, 
and  the  most  talented  composer  of  llie  day. 

All  honor  to  those  great  hearts  who,  from  their  high  sta- 
tions, send  down  bounty  to  the  widow,  and  to  the  lather< 
leas  child, 


OHK   BnKDSCB   OBOIOt  BtLBCttOVa 


BCHLAUSHEIMER  DONT  GONCILIATE.— Von  Botix 

Hia  name  vas  Schlausheimer,  vot  meodedt  funiitoor  mnd 
pat  cane  Beats  in  de  pottoma  of  s  Bhair.  He  had  Tone  vift 
py  his  Becondt  marriagOB,  nnd  Bhe  called  him  her  eecondt- 
handt  huepandt  on  accoundt  he  vas  mairiedt  pefore  to  an- 
oder  vomaas  p;  de  name  Gtretoben,  vot  bad  red  hair  und 
green  eyes.  BchlauBheimer  used  to  Bay  he  vas  pooty  veil 
marriedt,  not  on  accoundt  he  vaa  mnrriedt  many,  like  old 
Br^tham  Young,  but  on  acconndt  he  vaa  marriedt  mooch— 
250  pounds  avoirdutroy, — dot  vas  his  vife. 

Urs.  Schlausheimer  she  vas  &t  like  a  peer  barrels,  nnd 
&4-iilansheimer  he  vae  &t  like  a  match. 

Dey  had  ten  shildren  petween  dem.  Two  vas  boya,  two 
vas  girls,  dree  vaa  a  dwin,  two  vas  a  driplet,  und  vone  vas  a 
qoadrnped — or  I  tink  dey  called  dot  douple  pair  dwins  a 
quartette,  on  accoundt  of  de  noises  dey  made. 

Und  he  had  on  accoundt  of  his  fliBt  rife  py  de  name 
Gretcbeu,  also,  tea  ahtep-Bhildrena,  Und  efery  single  vone 
of  dot  shtep-ahildrens  vas  dwins. 

I  vent  vone  tay  to  ScblaosheHter's  on  accoundt  he  did 
not  brought  a  shair  he  vas  mending  pctck,  nnd  I  found  dem 
plapng  de  Frunco-Prussian  war. 

"  Vot'e  all  dot  droubles  7  "  said  L 

Veil,  Mis.  SchlauBheimer  had  a  proomshtick  her  hand  in, 
und  she  vaa  drying  to  poke  a  cat  or  Bometings  from  ondt  de 
ped  nnter,    Bhe  look  up  und  say: 

"  Mr.  Von  Boyle,  I  can  do  notinge  mit  dot  Schlausheimer.' 

"Did  you  tried  moral bersuasion  mit  him  once? "says L 

Veil,  pefore  she  could  answer  dot,  dot  cat  comes  vrom  de 
ped  onter  oudt,  und  it  vasn't  not  any  cat  at  all;  it  vas 
Schlausheimer, nnd  he  Bays; 

"  Mr.  Von  Boyle,  I  vill  told  you  de  kindt  of  moral  bersua- 
rions  my  vife  makes  use  mit  me  oudt.  She  calls  me  tay  pe- 
hindt  yesterday  a  oldt  lager-peer  saloon." 

Den  Mrs.  Schlausheimer  broke  in : 

"  But  didn't  you  told  me  I  vaa  a  voman's  rights  coofen- 

Den  Schlausheimer  broke  oudt : 
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'Bat  didiit  you  nearly,  mit  a  proomahtick  on  accoondt  of 
dot,  proke  my  arm  ?  " 

Deo  Mrs.  Schlausbeimer  she  says : 

"  But  dot  vas.hia  own  feult,  Mr.  Von  Boyle.  I  vbb  ehoost 
going  lo  rap  him  a  little  on  de  head,  und  if  he  didn't  put  up 
hia  arm  it  vouldnt  got  hurt,  like  a  fool.  Bchlausheimer, 
efery  c«ot  he  gets,  he  ehpend  him  in  vhisky.  I7nd  den  he  haf 
Booch  a  pad  iadiepoBition  he  cornea  und  peats  me  home." 

"  Veil,"  says  I, "  can  you  not  in  some  manner  gonciliat« 

"  I  do  eferytinga  I  can  foand  oudt,"  says  she, "  to  gonciliate 
him.  I  schold  him,  I  pull  his  eyes,  und  scratch  his  hair,  I 
kicks  him  de  bedt  oudt, — but  he  don't  gonciliate." 


ONE  IN  BLUE  AND  ONE  IN  GRAY. 

Each  thin  hand  reBtiii)(  on  a  grave. 

Her  lips  apart  in  prayer, 
A  mother  knelt  and  leil  her  te&ia 

Upon  the  violets  there. 
O'er  many  a  rood  of  vale  and  lawn, 

or  hill  and  forest  gloom. 
The  reaper  death  had  reveled  in 

Hie  fearful  harvest  home. 
The  last  red  Summer's  sun  had  shone 

Upon  a  fruitleBS  fray ; — 
From  yonder  forest  chai-)^  the  blue, 

Down  yonder  slope  the  gray. 

n  the  scene. 


I,  dare  not  queetion  how 

I  met  the  (ghastly  slnre 
Of  each  upturned  and  etirless  face 

That  shrunk  and  whitened  there. 
T  knew  my  noble  boys  had  stood 
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I  tboiiglit  of  Willie's  clear  bine  eye, 

Hie  wavy  hair  of  ftold, 
That  clustered  ou  a  fearless  brow 

Of  purest  Saion  mold ; 
Of  Harry,  with  hia  raven  locks. 

And  eat;le  glaoce  of  pride ; 
Of  how  they  clasped  each  other's  Hand 

And  left  their  mother's  side ; 
How  haud  in  hand  they  bore  my  prayen 

And  biessiuKS  on  the  way — 
A  noble  heart  beneath  the  bine. 

Another  'neath  the  gray. 

The  dead,  with  whit«  and  folded  hands, 

That  bushed  our  village  homes, 
I've  seen  laid  calmly,  tenderly. 

Within  their  darkened  rooms; 
Bnt  Ikere  I  saw  distorted  limbs. 

And  many  an  eye  nglare. 
In  the  aofl  purple  twiright  of 

The  thunder-smitten  air; 
Along  the  slope  and  on  the  sward 

In  zhaatly  ranks  Ihey  lay, 
And  there  was  blood  upon  the  blue 

And  blood  upon  the  gray. 
I  looked  and  saw  his  blood,  and  bis ', 

A  swift  and  vivid  dream 
Of  blended  yearn  flashed  o'er  me,  when 

Like  some  cold  shadow,  came 
A  blindness  of  the  eye  and  brain — 

The  same  that  seizes  one 
When  men  are  smitten  suddenly 

Who  overstare  the  sun ; 
And  while  blurred  with  the  sudden  stroke 

That  swept  my  soul,  I  lay,— 
They  buried  Willie  in  his  blue, 

And  Harry  in  his  gray. 
The  shadows  foil  upon  their  graves; 

They  fiiU  u[K>n  my  heart ; 
And  through  the  twilight  of  my  soul 

Like  dew  the  tears  will  start, — 
The  sUrlight  comes  so  silently, 

And  linitera  where  the/  rest; 
So  hope's  tevealini;  starlight  sinks 

And  shines  within  my  breast. 
They  ask  not  there  where  yonder  he«v«n 

Smiles  with  elernsl  day. 
Why  Willie  wore  the  loyal  blue— 

Wby  V 


y  Harry  wore  the  g»y> 
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HURILLO^  TRANCK.— Mabgakbt  J.  pRsmoM. 

"  Here,  Pedro,  while  I  quench  these  candlea,  hold 
Hy  lantern ;  for,  I  promiite  you,  we  bum 
No  waxlights  at  our  chapel-Bhnnes  till  mom. 
As  in  the  great  Cathedral,  kept  ablaze 
Like  any  crowded  plaza  in  Seville, 
From  sun  to  sun,    I  wonder  if  they  think 
That  the  dead  knights,— Fernando  and  Che  rest — 
Whose  bronze  and  marble  couches  line  the  walls, 
Like  to  scared  children,  cannot  sleep  i'  the  dark ; " 
And,  muttering  thus,  the  churlish  sacristan 
Went,  snuffing  out  the  lights  that  only  served 
To  worsen  the  wan  gloom. 


And  (mindful  still 

__ .  .. indle-ends) 

He  chid,  at  whiles,  some  la^ng  worshipper. 


Of  his  Dolores' greed  of  candle-ends) 

He  chid,  at  whiles,  some  la^ng  worsl 

Nor  spared  to  hint,  above  the  low-droppecl  heads, 


Orumbiings  of  sunshine  being  in  Seville 
Cheaper  tLan  waxlight,  and  'twere  best  to  pray 
When  all  the  s^nts  were  broad  awake,  and  thus 
Liker  to  bear. 

So  shnfSing  on,  he  neared 
The  altar  with  its  single  lamp  a-light. 
Above,  touched  with  its  glow,  the  chapel's  pride. 
Its  one  Rib6ra  hung, — a  (earfuL-sad, 
Soul-harrowing  picture  of  the  stark  dead  Christ, 
Stretched  on  the  cross  beneath  s  ghastly  glare 
Of  lurid  rift,  that  made  more  terrible 
The  God-foisaken  loneliness.     In  front, 
A  chasm  of  shadow  clove  the  checkered  floor, 
And  hastening  towards  it,  the  old  verger  called 
Wonderingly  back ; 

"  Whjr,  Pedro,  onlv  see  I 
The  boy  kneels  still !    What  ails  him,  think  you  7    Hera 
He  canie  long  hours  before  the  vesper-chime; 
And  all  the  while,  as  to  and  fro  I've  wrought, — 
Cleansing  of  altar-steps  and  dusting  shriueB, 
And  such  like  tasks,  I  have  not  missed  him  onc« 
From  that  same  spot.     What  marvel  if  he  were 
Some  lunatic  escaped  from  Caridadf 
Observe  I  he  takes  no  heed  of  aught  I  say : 
"Tis  time  he  waked." 


His  bands  tight  clenched,  and  his  moist  forehead  strewn 


With  tossingH  of  dank  hair.     Upon  his  arm 
The  rude  old  man  sprang  ench  a  sudden  ^nisp 
Ah  caused  a  start ;  while  in  hie  ear  he  cned 
Sharply,  "  Get  hente  I    What  do  you  here  so  lateT  " 
Slow  on  the  qiieationer  a  (ace  was  turned 
That  caused  ttie  heavy  hand  to  drop ;  a  fiice 
Btrangely  pathetic,  with  wide-gazing  eyes 
And  wistful  brows,  and  lipa  that  wanly  mikde 
lissay  to  Bpeak  before  the  words  would  come; 
And  au  imploring  hftiug  of  the  hands 
That  seemed  a  prayer: 

— "  IvxiU, — I  wail,"  he  etdd, 
"  na  Joteph  bring  the  linen,  pure  onrf  JiJiife, 
TiU  Mnry  fetch  the  tpicea;  liU  they  come,— 
Peter  and  John  and  all  the  Italy  women. 
And  (ofce  Him  doiim ;  biit  0,  then  to"V  hng  I 
See  houi the darknem growi /    So  long, . .  .to  longt" 


FATHER,  LEAD  ON. 

My  Father  God,  lead  on  1 
Calmly  I  follow  where  thy  guiding  hand 
Directs  my  steps.    I  would  not  trembling  staod. 
Though  all  before  the  way 
Is  dark  as  night,  I  stay 
My  soul  on  tnee,  and  eay — 
Father,  I  trust  thy  iove ;  lead  on  I 

Just  08  thou  wilt ;  lead  on ! 
For  I  am  aa  a  child,  and  know  not  how 
To  tread  the  starless  path  whose  windings  nOT 
Lie  hid  from  morial  ken. 
Although  1  know  not  when 
Sweet  aay  will  dawn  again. 
Father  I  wait  thy  will ;  lead  on. 

I  ask  not  why ;  lead  on  I 
Mislead,  thou  caHSt  not.    Tlinugh  throueh  days  of  grief 
And  nights  of  anguish,  pangs  without  relief 
Or  fears  that  w<>uld  o'erthrow 
My  faith,  thou  bid^t  mc  go, 
Thy  changelcjw  love,  I  know. 
Father,  my  soul  will  keep;  lead  on. 

With  thee  is  light ;  lead  on ! 
When  dark  and  chill  at  eve  the  night-miata  fell, 
O'erhanging  all  things  like  a  dismal  pall. 
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The  gloom  with  dawn  hath  fled! 
Bo,  t[iou);h  'mid  ahadee  I  tread, 
The  dayi»|)rjn(;  o'er  my  head, 
Father,  from  thee  shall  break ;  lead  on. 
Thy  way  is  peace  ;  lead  on  1 
Hade  heir  of  all  things,  I  ivere  yet  unbleat. 
Didst  thou  not  dwell  with  me  aiid  make  me  reot 
Beneath  the  brooding  wing 
That  thou  dost  o'er  me  fling. 
Till  thou  thyself  Bhalt  bring, 
Father,  my  Bjiirit  home ;  lead  on. 
Thou  givest  strength ;  lead  on  I 
I  cannot  sink  while  thy  right  hand  upholds, 
Nor  (»mfort  luuk  while  thy  kind  arm  enfolds. 
Through  all  my  soul  I  feel 
A  healing  influeni-e  steal, 
While  at  thy  feat  I  kneel. 
Father,  in  lovely  trust :  lead  on. 
Twill  soon  be  o'er ;  lead  on ! 
Left  all  behind,  earth's  heartaches  then  shall  se« 
E'eo  as  memories  of  a  vanished  dream ; 
And  when  of  griefs  and  tears 
The  Kulden  fruit  appears. 
Amid  the  eternal  years, 
Father,  all  thanks  be  thine  I    Lead  on. 


A  VENTRILOQUIST  ON  A  STAGE<:OACH. 
Hrnbt  Coceton. 

"Now  then,  look  alive  there!"  shouted  the  coachman 
from  the  booking-office  <loor,  as  Valentine  and  his  Uncle 
JoliD  approached.  "  Have  yow  got  that  are  mare'a  sho* 
made  uomforl>le,  Simon  ?  " 

"All  right,  sir."  said  Simon,  and  he  went  round  to  see  if  it 
were  so,  while  the  luggage  was  bi'iiig  secured. 

"  Jimp  up,  genelmen  ! "  cried  the  coachman,  as  he  wad- 
dled from  the  office  with  his  whip  in  one  hand  and  his  hugs 
WEy-bill  in  the  other;  and  the  passengers  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  themselves  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
coach, — Valentine,  by  the  particular  desire  of  Uncle  John, 
having  deposited  himself  immediately  behind  the  seat  of 
the  coach  man. 
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"  If  you  please,"  said  an  old  lady,  who  had  heen  standing 

in  the  gateway  upwards  of  an  hour,  "  will  you  be  good  enow, 
please,  to  take  care  of  my  darter?" 

"All  safe,"  Baid  the  coachmnii,  untjristing  the  reins.  "She 
ehaunt  take  no  harm.    Ih  ithe  goicig  all  the  way?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  old  lady ;  "  God  bleaa  her  I  She's 
got  a  place  in  Luitnun,  an'  I'm  told — " 

"  Hook  on  them  ere  two  sacks  o'  whoate  there  behind," 
cried  the  coachman  ;  "  I  marn't  go  without  'em  this  time.~- 
Now,  all  right  there?" 

"  Good-by,  my  dear,"  sobbed  the  old  lady, "  do  write  to  me 
soon,  be  sure  you  do, — I  only  want  to  hear  from  you  often. 
Take  care  of  yourself 

"  Hold  hard  I "  cried  the  coachman,  as  the  horses  were 
dancing,  on  the  cloths  being  drawn  from  their  loins.  "  Whit, 
whit!"  and  away  they  pranced,  as  merrily  as  if  they  had 
known  that  Uteir  load  was  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
load  they  left  behind  them.  Even  old  Uncle  John,  as  he 
cried  "  Good-by,  my  dear  boy,"  and  n'aved  his  hand  for  the 
last  time,  felt  the  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks. 

The  salute  was  returned,  and  the  coach  passed  on. 

The  fulness  of  Valentine's  heart  caused  him  for  the  first 
hour  to  be  silent ;  but  after  that,  the  constant  change  of 
scene  and  the  pure  bracing  air  had  the  effect  of  resloriiig 
his  spirits,  and  he  felt  a  powerful  inclination  to  sing.  Just, 
huwever,  as  he  was  about  to  commence  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment, the  roach  stopped  to  change  horses.  In  less  than  two 
minutes  they  started  c%(un,  and  Valentine,  who  then  felt 
ready  for  anything,  began  to  think  seriously  of  the  exercise 
of  his  power  as  a  ventriloquist. 

"  Whit,  whit  I "  said  Tonler,  the  coachman,  between  a  whis- 
pet  and  a  whistle,  as  the  fresh  horses  galloped  up  the  hill. 

"Stop!  hoa!"  cried  Valentine, assuminga  voice,  the  sound 
of  which  appeared  to  have  traveled  some  distance. 

"  You  have  letl  some  one  behind,"  observed  a  gentleman 
in  black,  who  had  secured  the  box  seat 

"  Oh,  let  im  run  a  bit ! "  said  Tooler.  "  Whit  1  I'll  give  un  n 
winder  up  this  little  hill,  and  teach  uu  to  be  up  in  time  in 
future.  If  we  was  to  wait  for  every  passenger  as  chooser  tn 
lag  behind,  we  diouldn't  ^t  over  the  ground  in  »  fbrtiiiu" 
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"H-j«l  stop  I  atop!  atop!"  reiterated  Valentine,  in  the 
toiL-e  uf  a  man  pretty  well  out  of  breath. 

Tooier,  withuut  deigning  to  look  behind,  retickled  the 
liaunuhes  of  his  leaders,  and  gleefully  chuckled  at  the  idea 
of  huw  he  waa  making  a  passenger  sweat. 

The  voice  wati  heard  no  more,  and  Tooier,  on  reaching  the 
top  of  the  bill,  pulled  up  and  looked  ronnd,  but  could  see  no 
man  running. 

"  Where  is  he7"  inquired  Tooier. 

"In  the  ditch  I"  replied  Valentine,  throning  his  voice 
behind. 

"In  the  ditch  1"  exclaimed  Tooier,  " Elarm  me,  where- 
abouts?" 

"  There,'  said  Valentine. 

"  Bless  my  soul  1 "  cried  the  gentleman  in  black,  who  was 
an  exceedingly  nervous  villuge  clergyman.  "  The  poor  per- 
son no  doubt  is  fallen  down  in  an  absolnte  state  of  exhaus- 
tion.    How  very,  very  wrong  of  you,  coachman,  not  to  stop!" 

Tooier,  apprehensive  of  some  serious  occurrence,  got  down 
with  the  view  of  dragging  the  exhausted  passenger  out  of 
the  ditch  ;  but  althoiigh  he  ran  several  hundred  yards  down 
the  hill,  no  snch. person  of  course  could  be  found, 

"Who  saw  un?"  shouted  Touler,  as  he  panted  up  the  hill 

"  I  saw  nothing,"  said  a  passenger  behind, "  but  a  boy 
lumping  over  the  hedge." 

Tooier  looked  at  his  way-bill,  counted  the  passengers, 
foimd  them  all  right,  and,  remounting  the  box,  got  the  horses 
again  into  a  gallop,  in  the  perfect  conviction  that  some  vil- 
lanous  young  scarecrow  had  raised  the  felse  alarm. 

"Whitl  blarm  them  'ere  boys!  "said  Tooier,  "'stead  o' 
mindin'  their  cows,  they  are  alius  up  to  suffen.  I  only  wish 
I  had  «n  here,  I'd  [lay  on  to  their  blarmed  bodies;  if  I 
wouldn't—"  At  this  interesting  moment,  and  as  if  to  givo 
a  practical  illustration  of  what  he  would  have  done  in  the 
case,  he  gave  the  ofT-wheeler  so  telling  a  cut  round  llie  loins 
that  the  animal  without  any  ceremony  kicked  over  the  trace. 
Ofcourse  Tooier  was  compelled  to  pull  up  again  immedi- 
ately; and  after  having  adjusted  the  trace,  and  asking  the 
animal  seriously  what  he  meant,  at  the  same  time  enforcing 
the  question  by  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  bony  part  of  the 
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noee,  he  prepared  to  remount ;  but  just  ae  he  had  got  his  left 
foot  upon  the  nave'of  the  wheel,  Valeu tine  so  admirably 
imituted  the  sharp  snapping  growl  of  a  dog  in' the  front  boot, 
that  Tooler  started  back  as  quickly  as  if  he  had  been  shot, 
while  the  gentleman  in  black  dropped  the  reins  and  almost 
jumped  into  the  road. 

"Good  gracious!  "exclaimed  the  gentleman  in  black,  trem- 
bling, but  with  great  encigy ;  "  how  wrong,  how  very  horribly 
wrong  of  you,  coachman,  not  to  tell  me  that  a  dog  had  been 
placed  beneath  my  feet!" 

"Blarm  their carcassesl"  cried  Tooler, "they  never  told  m* 
a  dog  was  shoved  there.  Lay  down  !  We'll  soon  have  yow 
out  there  together !  " 

"Not  for  the  world !"  cried  the  gentleman  in  black,  as 
Tooler  approached  the  fiwt-board  in  order  to  open  it,  "  Not 
for  the  world !  un-un-uu-less  you  le-le-Iet  me  get  down  first 
I  have  no  desire  to  pe-pe-perieb  of  hydropho-pbobia." 

"  Kip  yar  fut  on  the  board  then,  sir,  please,"  said  Tooler, 
"  we'll  soon  have  the  warmint  out  o'  that."  So  saying,  he 
gathered  up  the  reins,  remounted  the  bos,  and  started  ofl 
the  horses  again  at  full  gallop. 

The  gentleman  in  ble.''k  then  began  to  explain  to  Tooler 
how  utterly  hicoiiceivab.e  was  tli^  number  of  persons  who 
had  died  of  hydrophobia  within  an  almost  unspeakably  short 
space  of  time,  in  Ibe  immediate  vicinity  of  the  residence  of 
a  friend  of  his  in  I^ondon  ;  and  just  as  he  had  got  into  the 
marrow  of  a  most  excniciating  description  of  the  intense 
mental  and  physical  i^ny  of  whii^h  the  disease  in  its  worst 
stage  was  productive,  both  he  and  Tooler  suddenly  sprang 
back,  with  their  feet  in  the  air,  and  their  heads  between  the 
knees  of  the  passengers  behind  them,  on  Valentine  giving 
a  loud  growling  snap,  more  bitingly  indicative  of  anger  than 

As  Tooler  had  light  hold  of  the  reins  when  he  made 
this  involuntary  spring,  the  horses  stopped  on  the  instant, 
and  allowed  him  time  to  scramble  up  again  without  render- 
ing the  slow  process  dangerous. 

"  I  cannot,  I-I-I  positively  cannot,"  said  the  gentleman  in 
hlack,  who  had  been  thrown  again  into  a  dreadful  state  of 
excitement.  "I  cannot  sit  here, — my  nerves  cannot  endure 
it ;  it's  perfectly  shocking." 
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■  Blister  their  bowls  1 "  exclaimed  Tooler,  wboee  firat  im- 
puJae  was  to  drag  the  dog  out  of  the  boot  at  all  hazards,  but 
who,  on  seeing  the  horsee  waiting  in  the  road  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead  for  the  iiext  stage,  thought  it  better  to  wait  till 
he  had  reached  them.  "  I'll  make  un  remember  this  the 
longest  day  o'  thnr  blessed  lives, — blarm  un !  Phih  !  I'll  let 
uu  know  when  I  get  back,  I  warrant.     I'll  larn  un  to — " 

"Hoa,  coachman  I  hoal  mybat'aoffl"  cried  Valentino, 
throwing  bis  voice  to  the  bark  of  the  coach. 

"Well,  may  I  be— phitl"  said  Tooler.  "Ill  make  yow 
run  for't  anyhow — phit !  " 

In  leas  than  a  minute  the  coach  drew  up  opposite  the 
stable,  when  the  gentleman  in  black  at  once  proceeded  to 
alight.  Just,  however,  as  his  foot  reached  the  plate  of  the 
roller-bolt,  another  growl  from  Valentine  irightened  him 
backwards,  when,  falling  upon  oue  of  the  old  horse-keepers, 
he  knocked  him  fairly  down,  and  rolled  over  him  heavily. 

"  Darng  your  cloomay  carkus,"  cried  the  horse-keeper, 
gathering  himself  up,  "  carn't  you  git  oof  ar  cooarch  aroat 
knocking  o'  pipple  darn  ?  " 

"  I-I-I  beg  pardon,"  tremblingly  observed  the  gentleman 
in  black ;  "  I  hope  I-I — " 

"Whoap!  pardon  I"  contemptuously  echoed  the  borse- 
.  keeper  as  be  limped  towards  the  bars  to  unhook  the  lead- 
ers' traces. 

"  Now  then,  yow  warmint,  let's  see  who  yow  belong  to," 
said  Tooler,  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  boot ;  but  just  as 
he  was  in  the  act  of  raising  the  foot-board,  another  angry 
snap  made  him  close  it  again  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

"lay  down  1  blarm  your  bodyl"  cried  Tooler,  shrinking 
back.  "Here,  yow  Jim,  kim  here,  bor,  and  take  this  'ere 
warmint  of  a  dog  out  o'  that." 

Jim  approached,  and  the  growling  was  louder  than  befbre, 
white  the  gentleman  in  black  implored  Jim  to  take  care  that 
the  animal  didn't  got  hold  of  his  hand. 

"  Here,  yow  Harry ! "  shotted  Jim,  "  yare  noot  afeared  o' 
doogB  together,— darng  un,  /doont  like  un." 

Accordingly  Harry  came,  and  then  Sam,  and  then  Bob, 
and  then  Bill ;  but  as  the  dog  could  not  be  seen,  and  as  tha 
anorling  continued,  neither  of  th^m  djrcd  to  put  his  hand  i* 
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to  drag  the  monster  forth.  Bob  therefore  run  off  for  Tom 
Titua  the  blackamith,  who  wae  Bupposed  to  care  for  notliiliK 
and  in  leea  than  two  miiiutef  Tom  Titus  arrived  with  about 
three  feet  of  rod-iron  red  hot,. 

"Damg  un!"  cried  Tom,  "ttiis  'ere'll  make  un  quit  to- 
gether!" 

"  Dear  me !  my  good  man,"  eaid  the  gentleman  in  black, 
"  don't  use  that  nnchristian  implement  I  don't  put  the  dumb 
thing  to  such  horrible  torture ! " 

"  It  don't  Mggerfy  a  bultoo,"  cried  Tooler,  "  I  marn't  go  to 
atop  hete  all  day.    Out  he  must  come." 

Upon  this  Tom  Titus  introduced  his  proresaional  wenpon, 
and  commenced  poking  about  with  conBidemble  energy, 
while  the  snapping  and  growling  increased  with  each  poke. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Tom  Titus,  turning  round 
and  wiping  the  sweat  off  his  brow  with  his  naked  arm, "  this 
ere  cretur  here's  stark  raavin'  mad." 

"  I  knew  that  be  wan,"  cried  the  gentleman  in  black,  get- 
ting into  an  empty  wagon  which  stood  without  horses  juat 
out  of  the  road;  "  I  felt  perfectly  sure  that  he  was  rabid." 

"  He's  a  bull-terrier  too,"  said  Tom  Titus,  "I  knows  it  by's 
growl.     It's  the  worsest  and  dargdest  to  go  mad  as  is." 

"  Well,  what  shall  us  do  wi'  th'  warmint7"said  Tooler. 

"Shoot  him  J  shoot  him  I"  cried  the  gentleman  in  black. 

"  Oh,  I've  goot  a  blunderbuss,  Bob ! "  said  Tom  Titua,  "  yow 
run  for't  together,  it's  top  o'  the  forge." 

Bob  started  at  once,  and  Tom  kept  on  the  bar,  while 
Tooler,  Sam,  and  Harry,  and  Bill,  held  the  heads  of  the 

"  He's  got  un ;  all  right ! "  cried  Tom  Titun,  as  Bob  neared 
the  coach  with  the  weapon  on  his  shoulder.  "  Yow'll  be 
doon  in  noo  time,"  he  ndded,  as  he  felt  with  his  rod  to  as- 
certain in  which  corner  of  the  hoot  the  bull-terrier  lay. 

"  Is  she  loarded  7  "  asked  Bob,  as  he  handed  Tom  Titua  th« 
instrument  of  death. 

"  Mind  you  make  the  shot  come  out  at  the  bottom,"  shout- 
ed Tooler. 

"  I  wool,"  said  Tom  Titus,  putting  the  weapon  to  bis  shoul- 
der. "  Noo  the  Loord  ha'  marcy  on  yer,  as  joodge  says  sin^" 
and  instantly  let  fly. 
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The  horsea  of  coutse  plunged  considerably,  but  still  did  no 
miBchief ;  and  before  the  emoke  had  evaporated,  Valentine 
introduced  into  the  boot  a  low  melancholy  howl,  which  con- 
vinced Tom  Titus  that  the  shot  had  taken  effect. 

"He's  giv  oop  the  ghost;  darng  his  carkus!  "  cried  Tom, 
as  he  poked  the  dead  body  in  the  corner. 

"  Well,  let's  have  a  look  at  un,"  said  Tooler, "  let's  aee  what 
the  wnrmint  is  like." 

The  gentleman  in  block  at  once  leaped  out  of  the  wagon, 
and  every  one  present  drew  near,  when  Tom,  guided  by  tht 


rod  which  h« 

had  kept  upon  the  body,  put  his  hand  into  the 

boot,  and  drt 

w  forth  a  fine  hare  that  had  been  shattered  by 

the  Bhot  all 

0  pieces. 

"  He  arn't 

a  bull -terrier,"  cried  Bob. 

"  But  that 

arn't  he,"  said  Tom  Titus.   "  He'a  some'er  aboot 

here  as  dead 

us  a  darng'd  nail.    I  know  he's  a  corpse." 

"Are  you  sure  on't  7  "  asked  Tooler. 

"There  arn't  any  barn  dooor  deader,"  cried  Tom.  "  Here, 
I'll  lug  um  out  an  show  yar. 

"No,  no!  "  shouted  Tooler,  as  Tom  proceeded  to  pull  out 
the  luggage.  "  I  marn't  stay  for  that.  I'm  an  hour  behind 
now,  blarm  un !  jimp  up,  getielmen ! " 

Tom  Titus  and  his  companions,  who  wanted  the  bnll-ter- 
rier  as  a  trophy,  entreated  Tooler  to  allow  them  to  have  it. 
and  having  at  length  gained  his  consent,  Tom  proceeded  to 
empty  the  boot.  Every  eye  was,  of  course,  directed  to  every- 
thing drawn  out,  and  when  Tom  made  a  solemn  declantUon 
that  the  boot  was  empty,  they  were  all,  at  once,  struck  with 
amazement.  Each  looked  at  the  other  with  astounding  in- 
credulity, and  overhauled  the  luggage  again  and  again. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  aay,"  said  Tooler,  "  that  there  arut  nuf- 
fin  else  in  the  boot?" 

"Darng'd  a  thing!"  cried  Tom  Titus,  "coom  and  look." 
And  Tooler  did  look,  and  the  gentleman  in  black  looked, 
and  Bob  looked,  and  Harry  looked,  and  Bill  looked, and  Sam 
kioked,  and  all  looked,  but  found  the  boot  empty. 

"Well,  blarm  me!  "cried  Tooler.  "But  damg  it  all,h« 
must  be  somewhere." 

"  I'll  taake  my  solumn  davy,"  said  Bill, "  that  he  lau  there." 

"  I  seed  um  myself,"  exrlaimed  Bob, "  wi'  my  oarn  eyes, 
an'  didn't  loike  the  looks  on  um  a  bit." 
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"^ere  cannot,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black,  "be  tbe 
smallest  possible  doubt  about  his  having  been  there ;  but 
the  question  tor  our  mature  cousideration  is,  where  is  he 

"  I'll  bet  a  pint,"  said  Harry,  "  you  blowed  um  away." 

"  Blowed  um  away,  you  fool !— how  could  I  ha"  blowed  um 
away?" 

"  Why,  he  leas  there,"  said  Boh,  "  and  he  baint  there  noo, 
and  he  baint  here  nayther,  so  you  must  ha'  blowed  um  out 
o'  th'  boot;  'sides,  look  at  the  muzzle  o'  this  'ere  blnnder- 
buHtl" 

"  Well,  of  all  the  rummeat  goes  aa  ever  happened,"  pud 
Tooler,  thrusting  his  hands  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  pock- 
ets, "  this  ere  flogs  'em  all  into  nuffin  I " 

"  It  is  perfectly  astoundingl  "  exclaimed  the  gentleman  In 
black,  looking  again  into  the  boot,  while  the  men  stood  and 
stared  at  each  other  with  their  moutha  as  wide  open  aa  hu- 
man mouths  could  be. 

"  Well,  in  wi'  'em  again,"  cried  Tooler, "  in  wi'  'em  1 — Blvm 
me  if  this  here  arn't  a  queer  ua  to  get  over." 

The  luggage  was  accordingly  replaced,  and  Tooler,  on 
mounting  the  box,  told  the  men  to  get  a  gallon  of  beer,  when 
the  gentleman  in  black  generously  gave  them  half  a  crown, 
and  the  horsca  started  off,  leaving  Tom  with  his  hlunderhiiss, 
Harry,  Bill,  Bam,  and  their  companions,  bewildered  with  the 
mystery  which  the  whole  day  spent  in  the  alehouse  by  n* 
means  enabled  them  to  solve. 


THE  WEDDING  FEE.— R.  M.  yTHEBTKK. 

One  morning,  fifty  years  ago, — 

When  apple  trees  were  white  with  snow 

Of  fragrant  blnxeoms,  and  the  air 

Was  H[>ell-bound  with  the  perflime  rare, — 

Upon  a  fiirra  horse,  large  and  lean. 

And  lazy  with  its  double  load, 

A  sun-browned  youth  and  maid  were  seen 

Jogging  along  the  winding  road. 
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Where  those  bright  eyea  ol ... 

Adown  the  shouldera  brown  and  bare 

Rolled  the  soft  waves  of  golden  hnir, 

Where,  ahiiost  strangled  with  the  spray, 

The  sun,  a  willing  sufferer,  lay. 

It  wa8  the  fitirest  sight,  I  ween. 

That  the  youne  man  hitd  ever  seen ; 

And  with  hit)  features  iili  ogiow, 

The  happy  fellow  told  her  so ! 

And  she  wilhunt  the  least  surprise 

Looked  on  him  with  those  heavenly  ey«e; 

Saw  underneath  that  shade  of  tan 

The  handsome  Features  of  a  man ; 

And  with  a  joy  but  rarely  known 

She  draw  that  deiir  face  to  her  own, 

And  by  her  bri<lul  bonnet  bid— 

I  cannot  t«ll  yon  what  atic  did  I 

Bo,  on  they  ride  until  among 

The  new-Dorn  leaves  with  dew-drops  hung, 

The  parsonage,  arrayed  in  white, 

Peers  out,— a  more  than  wek'ome  sight. 

Then,  with  a  eloud  upon  his  fkc-e, 

"  What  shall  wo  do,"  he  turned  to  say, 

"Should  he  refuse  to  take  his  pay 

From  wliat  is  in  the  pillow-case  V  " 

And  glanciiig  down  hia  eye  surveyed 

The  pillow-case  before  him  kid. 

Whose  contents  reachinj*  to  its  hem, 

Might  purchase  endless  Joy  for  them. 

The  maideu  answers,  "let  ua  wait, 

To  borrow  trouble  where's  the  need?" 

Then,  at  the  parson's  squeaking  gate 

Halted  the  more  than  willing  steed. 

Down  from  the  horse  the  bridegroom  sprung; 

The  latchlesH  gate  behind  him  swung : 

The  knocker  of  that  startled  door. 

Struck  as  it  never  was  before. 

Brought  the  whole  household  pale  with  fright; 

And  there,  with  binshes  on  his  cheek, 

So  bashful  he  conid  hardly  speak, 

The  &nner  met  their  wondering  sight. 

The  groom  goes  in,  his  errand  tells, 

And,  aa  the  parson  noda,  he  leans 

Par  o'er  the  window-sill  and  yells, 

"Come  in  I    He  says  he'll  take  the  beans!" 
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Oh  I  How  ahe  jiimped !  Witb  one  glad  bound, 
She  and  the  bean-bag  reached  tlie  ground. 
Then,  clasping  with  each  dimpled  arm 
Tlie  preciouB  product  of  tlie  farm. 
She  beara  it  throiish  the  open  door ; 
And,  down  upon  tne  parlor  floor. 
Dumps  the  best  beans  vine§  ever  bore. 

Ah !  happy  were  their  aonge  that  day. 
When  man  and  wife  they  rode  away. 
But  happier  this  chorus  still 
.    Which  echoed  through  those  woodland  sceaee: 
"God  blesH  the  priest  of  Whitinavillel 
God  blesa  the  man  who  tooli  the  beans  I " 


THE  BONDAGE  OF  DRINK. 

You  think  I  love  it  I  if  this  norrelesB  hand 
Could  gain  immortal  etren^th,  tliie  very  hour, 

I'd  sweep  this  hellish  traffic  ifroin  the  land, 

And  crush  its  blighting,  maddening,  nightmare  powec. 

Yea,  now  with  all  my  latest  dying  breath, 

I'll  curse  the  thing  that  drags  me  down  to  death  1 

Love  Ut  I  loathe  it !  Yet  I  drink,  and  drink, 
And  hate  my  bandage  with  a  loathing  hate; 

And  hate  myself  as  through  the  town  I  slink. 
Th£pUdgef  No,  no  !  Too  late— too  latel 

No  pledge!    I've  tried  it  twice — a  waste  of  breath  I 

Too  late— there's  no  release  for  me  but  death. 

It's  bad  enough  to  drink ;  but  not  to  drink — 

Doth  such  a  train  of  horrors  wnke 
As  in  oue  hour  would  leave  me  dead,  I  think; 

Ah,  keep  awav,  ye  fiends,  for  pity's  sake  1 
The  very  thougnt  of  them  affects  my  brain ; 
My  end  will  be  when  they  shall  come  again. 

Lovt  ntmf  I'd  love  to  hold  my  head  up  high 
And  breathe  God's  air  a  free  and  fearless  man 

And  look  with  iiiidimmed  eyes  on  eari^h  and  sky, 
With  steady  nerve  to  do,  and  head  to  plan. 

I'd  love  to  grapple  Irialx  as  they  come, 

In  manly  fashion,  brave  and  strong.    Love  rum  I 


's  how  wilhnglj 
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Fd  fight  those  dreadful  torments  of  the  damned 

That  clutch  the  soul  of  him  who  would  be  free : 
But  marshal  up  those  grisly  shapes  of  noe 
To  &11  again  as  twice  before?  No,  no! 

Ah,  if  I  might  have  known  how  it  would  be, 
In  those  old  colle^  days  so  wild  and  gay. 

When  I  JirBt  drank  in  youthful  revelry, 
How  easy  then  to  put  llie  cup  away  I 

A  mother's  hope  and  joy  1  was  till  then ; 

Now  see  me  trembling — ha  I  those  eyes  again. 

Back,  fiery  eyea,  to  hell,  whence  yo  belong! 

ri!  drink  ye  down — what!  blood?  Drink  blood? 
Help,  help!  they  come,  a  hideous,  devilish  throng 

Back,  get  back !  They'll  toss  me  in  the  flood ! 
]v>ng,  crooked  hands  are  clawing  in  my  hair! 
la  tSis  the  end  ?  ha,  ha !  Too  late  for  prayer. 


THE  BLACK  HORSE  AND  HIS  RIDER. 
Chaklbs  Shepfard. 

It  waa  the  7th  of  October,  1777.  Horatio  Gates  stood  be- 
fore his  tent,  gazing  steadlastly  upon  the  two  armies,  now 
arrayed  in  order  of  battle.  It  waa  a  clear,  bracing  day,  mel- 
low with  the  richness  of  Autumn.  The  sky  was  cloudless; 
the  foli^e  of  the  woods  scorco  tinged  with  purple  and  gold ; 
the  buckwheat  in  yonder  fields  frustened  into  snowy  ripe- 
ness. But  the  tread  of  legions  shook  the  ground  ;  from 
every  bush  shot  the  glimmer  of  the  rifle  barrel ;  on  every 
hill-ude  blazed  the  sharpened  bayonet.  Gates  was  sad  and 
thoughtful,  as  he  watched  the  evolutions  of  the  two  armies. 
But  all  at  once  a  smoke  arose,  a  thunder  shook  the  ground, 
and  a  chorus  of  shouts  and  groans  yelled  along  the  dark- 
ened air.  The  play  of  death  had  begun.  The  two  flags,  this 
of  the  stars,  that  of  the  red  cross,  tossed  amid  the  smoke  of 
battle,  whife  the  sky  waa  clouded  with  leaden  folds,  and  the 
earth  throbbed  with  the  pulsations  of  a  mighty  heart. 

Suddenly,  Gates  and  his  officers  were  startled.  Along  the 
height  on  which  they  stood,  eame  a  rider,  upon  a  black 
hoTse,  rushing  toward  the  distant  battle.    There  was  aome- 
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thing  in  the  appearance  of  this  borse  and  his  rider,  th»t 
struck  them  with  eurpriae.  Look !  he  draws  his  sword,  the 
sharp  blade  quivers  through  the  air— he  points  to  the  dis- 
tant battle,  and  lo!  he  is  gone ;  gone  through  those  clouds, 
whilB  bis  shout  echoes  over  the  plains.  Wherever  the  fight 
is  thickest,  there  through  intervals  of  cannon  smoke,  you 
may  see  riding  madly  forward  that  strange  soldier,  mounted 
on  his  eteed  black  as  death.  Look  at  him,  as  with  fiice  red 
with  British  blood  he  wavee  his  sword  and  shouts  to  bis 
l^ons.  Now  you  may  see  him  fighting  in  that  cannon's 
glare,  and  the  next  moment  he  ia  away  off  yonder,  leading 
the  forlorn  hope  up  that  steep  cliff.  Is  it  not  a  magnificent 
eight,  to  see  that  strange  soldier  and  that  noble  black  horse 
dashing,  like  a  meteor,  down  the  long  columns  of  battle? 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  into  those  clouds  of  battle. 
Over  this  thi::k  hedge  bursts  a  band  of  American  militia- 
men, their  rude  firmer  coats  stained  with  blood,  while  scat- 
tering their  arms  by  the  way,  they  fiee  before  that  company 
of  red-coat  hirelings,  who  come  rushing  forward,  their  solid 
frout  of  bayonets  gleaming  in  the  battle  light.  In  this  mo- 
ment of  their  fiight,  a  horse  conies  crashing  over  the  plains. 
The  unknown  rider  reins  his  steed  back  on  his  haunches, 
right  in  tlie  path  of  these  broad  shouldered  militia-men. 
"  Now  cowards  t  advance  another  step  and  I'll  strike  you  to 
the  heart  1"  shouts  the  unknown,  extendinga  pistol  in  either 
hand.  "  What  I  are  you  Americana,  men,  and  fly  before  Brit- 
ish soldiers?  Back  again,  and  face  them  once  more  or  I 
myself  will  ride  you  down."  This  appeal  was  not  without 
its  effect.  Their  leader  turns,  his  comrades,  as  if  by  one 
impulse  follow  his  example.  In  one  line,  but  thirty  men  in 
all,  they  confront  thirty  sharp  bayonets.  The  British  ad- 
vance. "  Now  upon  the  rebels,  charge  I "  shouts  the  red-coat 
officer.  They  spring  forward  at  the  same  bound.  Look  I 
their  bayonets  almost  touch  the  muzzlesof  their  rifles.  At 
this  moment  the  voice  of  the  unknown  rider  was  heard: 
"  Now  let  them  have  it  1  Fire  I "  A  sound  is  heard,  a  smoke 
is  seen,  twenty  Britons  are  down,  some  writhing  in  death, 
i>ome  crawling  along  the  soil,  and  some  speechless  as  stone. 
The  remaining  ten  start  back.  "  Club  your  rifles  and  charge 
them  home  I "  shouts  the  unknown.  That  black  horse  springs 
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(brward,  followed  by  the  militia-mea.  Then  a  confused  con- 
flict— aery  fbr  quarter,  and  a  vision  of  twenty  (iuiuBTS  grouped 
around  the  rider  of  the  black  horee,  greeting  him  with 

Thus  it  was  all  the  day  long.  Wlierever  tlmt  black  horse 
and  bis  rider  went,  there  followed  victory.  At  last,  toward 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  cri^  of  the  confiict  came.  That 
fortress  yonder,  on  Bemua'e  Ueifthta,  must  be  won,  or  the 
American  cause  ie  lost !  That  cliff  is  too  Bteep— that  death 
ie  too  certain.  The  officers  cannot  persuade  the  men  to  ad- 
vance. The  Americans  have  lost  the  field.  Even  Morgan, 
that  iron  man  among  iron  men,  leans  on  his  rifle  and  de- 
spairs of  the  Qeld.  But  look  yonder  I  In  this  moment  when 
all  is  dismay  and  horror,  here  crashinK  on,  cornea  the  black 
horse  and  his  rider.  That  rider  bends  upon  his  steed,  his 
frenzied  bee  covered  with  sweat  and  dust  and  blood  i  he 
lays  his  hand  upon  that  bold  rifleman's  shoulder,  and  as 
though  living  fire  had  been  poured  into  bis  veins,  he  seizes 
his  rifle  and  staria  toward  the  rock.  And  now  look!  now 
.hold  your  breath,  as  that  black  steed  crashes  up  that  Steep 
cliff.  That  steed  quivers  I  he  totters!  he  &lls1  Nol  No! 
Btili  on,  still  up  the  cliff,  still  on  toward  the  fortress.  The 
rider  turns  his  face  and  shouts,  "  Come  on,  men  of  Quebec ) 
come  on!"  That  call  ie  needless.  Already  the  bold  rifle- 
men are  on  the  rock.  Now  British  cannon  pour  your  fires, 
and  lay  yonr  dead  in  tens  and  twenties  on  the  rook.  Now, 
red-coat  hirelings,  shoot  your  battle  cry  if  you  can !  For 
look !  there  in  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  as  the  smoke  clears 
away,  stands  the  black  horse  and  his  rider.  That  steed  &lls 
dead,  pierced  by  an  hundred  balls;  but  his  rider,  as  the 
British  cry  for  quarter,  lifts  up  his  voice  and  shouts  a&r  to 
Horatio  Gates  waiting  yonder  in  his  tent,  "  Saratoga  is  won! " 
As  that  C17  goes  up  to  heaven,  he  fklls  with  his  1^  shat- 
tered by  a  cannon  ball. 

Who  was  the  rider  of  the  black  horse  7  Do  you  not  gneea 
his  name?  Tlicn  bend  down  and  gaie  on  that  shattered 
limb,  and  you  will  see  that  it  bears  the  mark  of  a  former 
wound.  That  wound  was  received  in  the  storming  of  Que- 
bec.    That  rider  of  the  black  hone  wu—Benedid  Arnold. 
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DE  PINT  WID  OLE  PETE. 

Upon  the  hurricane  deck  of  one  of  our  gunboats,  an  el- 
derly darkey,  with  a  very  philosophical  and  retrospective 
cast  of  countenance,  squatted  on  his  bundle,  toasting  his 
shins  against  the  chimney,  and  apparently  plunged  into  a 
Btate  of  profound  meditation.  Finding,  upon  inquiry,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Ninth  Illinois,  one  of  the  most  gallantly 
behaved  and  heavy  losing  regiments  at  the  Fort  Donaldson 
battle,  I  began  to  interrogate  him  upon  the  subject. 

"  Were  you  in  the  fight  7  " 

"  Had  a  little  taste  of  it,  sa." 

"Stood  your  ground,  did  you?" 

"  No,  sa ;  I  runs." 

"  Run  at  the  first  fire,  did  you  7  " 

"  Yea,  ea ;  and  would  bab  run  eoona,  had  I  know'd  it  war 

"  Why,  that  wasn't  very  creditable  to  your  courage." 
"  Massa,  dat  isn't  my  line,  sa ;  cookin's  my  profeahun." 
"  Well,  but  have  you  no  regard  for  your  reputation  7  " 
"  Yah,  yah  I  reputation's  nuffin  to  me  by  de  side  ob  life." 
"  Do  you  consider  your  life  worth  more  than  other  peo- 
ple's?" 
"  It  is  worth  more  to  me,  sa." 
"  Then  you  must  value  it  very  highly  7  " 
"  Yes,  sa,  I  does ;  more  dan  all  die  world,  more  dan  a  mil- 
lion ob  dollars,  sa ;  for  what  would  dat  be  wuth  to  a  man 
wid  the  bref  out  ob  him  7    Self-preeerbation  am  de  ftist  law 

"  But  why  should  you  act  upon  a  different  rule  from 
other  men?" 

"Because  difierent  men  set  different  values  upon  deir 
lives;  mine  is  not  in  de  market." 

"  But  if  you  lost  it,  you  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  you  died  for  your  country." 

"  What  eatisfai^tion  would  dat  be  to  me  when  de  power 
ob  feelin'  was  gone  7 '" 

"  Then  palriotiam  and  honor  are  nothing  to  you  ?  " 

"  NufBn  whatever,  sa ;  I  regard  them  as  among  the  van- 
ities." 
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"Ifoureoldiere  were  like  you,  traitora  might  have  broken 
up  the  government  without  resistance. ' 

"  Yea,  Ba;  dar  would  hab  been  no  help  for  it." 

"  Do  you  think  any  of  your  company  would  liave  missed 
you,  if  you  had  been  killed  ?  " 

"  Maybe  not,  sa ;  a  dead  white  man  ain't  much  te  dese 
sogers,  let  alone  a  dead  ni^a ;  but  I'd  a  miseed  myself  and 
dat  was  de  pint  wid  me." 


LITTLE  BROWN  HANDS.— M.  H.  Kbout. 

They  drive  home  the  cowa  trom  the  pasture, 

Up  through  the  long,  shady  lane, 
Where  the  quail  whistles  loud  in  the  wheat  fields, 

That  are  yellow  with  ripening  grain. 
They  find  in  the  thick  waving  grasses 

Where  the  ecarlet-Hpped  Blrawberry  grows; 
They  gather  the  earliest  snowdrops 

And  the  liret  crimson  buds  of  the  rose. 


And  ore  sweeter  than  Italy's  wines; 
They  know  whore  the  fruit  bangs  the  thickeift 
On  the  long,  thorny  blackberry  vines. 

They  gather  the  delicate  sea-weeds. 

And  build  tiny  castles  of  sand ; 
They  pick  up  the  beautiful  sea-shells — 

Fairy  barks  that  have  drifted  lo  iand. 
They  wave  from  the  tall,  rocking  tree-lope. 

Where  the  oriole's  hammock-nest  Rwinge; 
And  at  night  time  are  foldeil  in  slumber 

By  a  song  that  a  fond  mother  sings. 

Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest ; 

The  bumble  and  poor  become  great ; 
And  so  from  these  brown-handed  children 

Shall  grow  mighty  nilers  of  state. 
The  pen  of  the  author  and  statesman — 

The  nohte  and  wise  of  the  land— 
The  sword,  and  the  chisel,  and  palette 

IJhRll  be  held  in  the  little  brown  baud. 
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THE  BELFET  OF  GHENT.— Robkbt  Maowm. 

Host  thou  ever  known  the  feeling 
I  have  felt,  when  I  have  seen, 

'Mid  the  lombs  of  ajt^d  hetoea — 

Memories  of  wliat  hath  been — 
What  it  is  to  view  the  present 

In  the  light  of  by-gone  days; 
From  an  eminence  to  ponder 

Human  hietcriea  aoa  ways? 

Once  I  stood  with  soul  enchanted, 

LoBt  in  deep  astonishment, 
On  the  lofty,  dark  old  belfry 

Of  the  ancient  town  of  Ghent. 
From  the  height  I  looked  below  me, 

Saw  the  quaint  old  city  lie, 
Full  of  glorious  recollections. 

Climbing  up  to  memory. 

Toilsome  woe  the  et«ep  ascending. 

By  that  broken  flight  of  stain ; 
But  the  end  was  like  the  pleasure 

Oft  derived  from  weary  cares : 
Like  the  steps  that  lift  us  upward 

To  the  aim  we  have  designed ; 
Like  the  stages  leading  onward 

To  the  things  we  seek  to  And. 

From  that  noble  height  of  vision. 

To  that  distant  azure  Bky, 
Thrill,  my  harp,  the  swelling  anthem. 

Taught  and  tuned  by  memory  I 
Celebrate  the  deeds  of  glory : 

Sins  the  hearts  that  throbbed  and  beat; 
Sing  the  hands  that  staved  the  throbbing; 

Songs  like  these,  my  narp,  repeat! 

Tell  the  days  of  ancient  heroes. 

On  a  nobler  errand  sent — 
Old  Saint  Bavon,  once  a  soldier, 

Now  the  patron  saint  of  Ghent. 
Show  the  tomb  of  St.  Columha,* 

Erin's  and  lona'e  pride; 
Let  me  gather  leaves  and  flowers 

From  its  );rben  and  mossy  side. 
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Chime,  ^e  merry  ringing  changee, 

Booming  through  the  liquid  air ; 
Though  ye  tell  that  Time  is  pasHing, 

Ye  are  what  ye  ever  were  f 
Yei!,  the  same  sad  midniKht  chiming. 

Yea,  the  self-same  peals  by  day ; 
Have  ye  not  a  voice  tnat  epeaketh  ? 

Tell  me,  therefore,  what  ye  say  I 


"We  apeak  of  days  long,  long  ago; 

We  speak  of  Time  now  given ; 
We  8p«ik  of  Time  that's  yet  to  come. 

And  say— Prepare  for  heaven  I 
Twice  we  tell  the  houre  in  passing — 

First  by  due  advertisement  ;• 
Then  we  tell  the  hour's  degirture — 


Ghe 


We,  the  bells  of  ancient  Ghent. 

"  We  have  told  the  birth  of  princea ; 

Sounded  forth  the  marriage  bell; 
We  have  sung  the  Mimere; 

We  have  rung  the  last  brewell ; 
Varied  still,  but  true  the  tidings, 

Sounding  from  our  belfry  floor ; 
Yet  the  time  is  cominc,  coming, 

When  our  bells  ehall  chime  no  more." 

Yea,  the  day  is  hast'ning  onward, 

When  all  earthly  tongues  shall  cease ; 
And  the  chimes  that  buhe  their  praiaee, 

Shall  be  stilled  when  all  is  peace. 
Till  that  day  eound  forth  your  measures, 

Eing  your  changes  to  the  laat ; 
And,  amid  the  tomb  of  ages, 

Tell  the  virtuea  of  the  past. 

Still  I  saw  the  waking  vision. 

Read  the  memoriea  of  old, 
Till  the  changes  chimed  the  vesper, 

And  the  hour  of  evening  tolled. 
Thus  I  mused,  and  thought,  and  pondered. 

Lost  in  deep  astonishment, 
On  the  well- remembered  belfry 

Oftheancienl  town  uf  Ghent. 
The  clock!  in  Belgium  uiiullj  •tciks  tbetlms  twice— UIha  l»l^ball 
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MULLIGAN'S  GOSPEL-Ahhib  HERSEBr. 


If  an  angul  bad  troubled  the  waters  that  bore 
Such  little  white  craft  to  our  turbulent  Bliore, 
No  mortal  could  tell;  but  that  innocent  child, 
Like  a  dove  vithout  wings,  neetlinf;  downy  and  tender, 
With  eyea  veiling  picturea  of  Paradise  splendor, 
Came  into  the  teueinent  crazy  and  wild, 
And  the  hard  life  so  pitiless,  rough^  and  defiled. 

Over  to  Mulligan's. 
It  is  stmnge  to  our  eyes,  but  perhaps  you  have  seen 
A  vine  cmp  its  tendrils  of  delicate  |i;reeii 
Bound  a  desolate  rock,  or  a  lil^grow  white 
With  it«  roota  in  the  tarn  and  its  iace  in  the  light : 
Or  when  night  and  storm  wrap  the  sky  in  a  shroud, 
A  star  shaken  out  from  the  fold  of  a  cloud: 
So  this  little  one  came — but  it  never  seemed  right — 
There  werenhlldreu  enough,  heaven  knows  I  in  that  Babel, 
Cadets  for  the  Tomba  from  the  bold  whiskey  rabble, 
Clioked  out  from  the  love  that  ia  beaven'a  own  light, 
"     '  "''        11,  cropping  out  for  a  r  "' 

Over  to  MulUgan's. 

When  the  revefers  feasted  on  nothing  fli 
And  a  king  at  the  board  giving  kDighthood  of  pains, 
And  orders  of  crosses,  and  clunking  of  chains: 
Tim  held  aa  a  law  the  most  perfect  in  life 
The  strong  tie  that  bound  him  to  Nora,  his  wife : 
But,  blinded  by  drink,  when  hie  passion  ran  high, 
He  beat  her,  of  course,  with  a  fury  inhuman, — 
And  she  auch  a  poor,  patient  bit  of  a  woman  J 
Well  for  her  a  soft  voii*  answered  low  to  her  cries, 
And  her  sun  never  set  in  the  baby's  blue  eyes 

Over  to  Mulligan's. 
It  was  twelve  months  or  more  from  the  time  she  wao  boro. 
As  I  sat  at  my  window  one  sunshiny  morn, — 
"  Jist  come  over,"  the  voice  of  Tim  Mulligan  said, 
"  I  belave  in  me  sowl  that  me  baby  is  dead ! " 
He  had  held  n  wild  revel  late  into  the  night. 
And  the  wee,  frightened  dove  plumed  her  pinions  fbr  flight ; 
This  the  man  saw  at  last,  with  a  sudden  dismay; 
"  God  forsive  me  ! "  ho  cried,  "  sure  ahe'd  niver  be  stayin' 
Wid  the  ciirsin'  an'  drink  when  me  lips  sbud  be  prayin'l" 


Aud  the  priest  came  and  went,  little  dreaming  that  day 
Hoir  the  priesthood  of  angels  was  winning  its  waj 
Over  to  Mulligan's. 

Then  the  sweetest,  the  saddest,  the  tendereat  sight. 
Lay  the  child  tike  a  &ir  xculjitured  vieioii  of  light: 
Hands  closed  uver  daisies,  fnnged  li<ls  over  tears 
That  never  would  fall  through  life's  sorrowful  years. 
"Ah,  raavourneen  I "  moaned  Tim,  "  it's  foriver  I'll  think 
That  the  saints  took  yez  home  from  the  divil  uf  drink ; 
An'  mayhap  " — here  he  shivered  decanter  and  bowl — 
"  She  willsee  me,  up  there  wid  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
An'  Bind  down  the  grace  that  from  sin  iver  Irees  us!" 
So  the  leaven  that  spread  from  one  lieautiful  soul 
Through  that  turmoil  of  misery,  leavened  the  whole. 
Over  to  Mulligan's. 

Now  a  thing  the  most  wonderAil,  Mary  Malone, 
And  truth  'tis  the  strangest  that  ever  was  known, 
Mr.  Mulligan  met  me  to-day  on  the  street, 
And  he  looks  like  a  man,  from  hia  head  to  his  feet ; 
Thongli  his  clothes  are  but  coarse,  they  are  comely  and  trim. 
And  no  man  daret  to  say,  "  Here's  a  health  to  you,  Tim!" 
He  will  soon  rent  a  cotli^,  and  live  like  the  best; 
And  the  gossips  do  say,  with  wi»e  lifting  of  fingers, 
It  is  all  for  sweet  charity's  sake  that  he  lingers 
In  the  row  where  God's  peace  settled  down  in  his  breast. 
When  a  soft,  weary  wing  fluttered  home  from  the  nest. 
Over  to  Mulligan's. 

—  Chriitiaa  Union. 


PLEASURES  OF  PICNIC-ING. 
This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  picnics  are  most  fre- 
quent. For  real  solid  enjoyment  we,  forourpart,  much  pre- 
fer a  well  conducted  fimeml  to  an  ordinary  picnic.  Yon 
generally  reach  the  grounds  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  the 
exercises  begin  with  climbing  a  hill,  up  which  you  are  com- 
pelled  to  carry  two  heavy  lunch  baskets.  When  yon  reach  the 
summit  you  are  positively  certain  the  thermometer  must  be 
Dearly  mi  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  shade.  Ton  throw  your- 
self on  the  grass,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  bripide  of  black 
anU  begin  to  crawl  down  the  back  of  your  neck,  while  a 
phalanx  of  ticks  chatge  up  your  trouser  leg.    And  just  as 
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ktelj.  Then  you  come  down  again  with  celerity,  and  get 
over  the  fence  aa  if  you  were  in  •earnest.  Going  home  in 
the  train  all  the  passengere  re^rd  you,  from  your  appear- 
ance, as  an  escaped  convict,  or  a  lunatic  who  has  broken 
from  his  kee{)ers;  and  when  you  reach  your  home  you 
plunge  iutottshirt,  cover  yom- hands  with  acourt-plaBter,and 
regiiiter  a  solemn  vow  never  to  go  on  another  picnic.  And 
ve  are  with  you ;  we  never  will  either. 


THE  STIGMA.— r.  Ds  Haeb  J*nvikr. 


In  a  chamber,  grand  and  gloomy,  in  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
""  ■     -  -  "niing  liintly,  burned  with  a  sepulchral 


light- 


Suddenly  a  stranger  entered— entered  with  a  serious  air. 
And  with  steady  step  odvancinK,  neur  the  table  drew  a  chairl 
Folded  in  an  ample  mantle,  carefully  concealed  from  eight. 
There  he  sat,  and  his  companion  watched  him,  through  the 

wavering  light,  ,         ,  .     ., 

Wondering  at  his  bold  intrusion,  unannounced,  and  in  the 

Wondering  at  his  stwd  demeanor,  wondering  that  no  word 

Wond^emJ'tat  >>«  veiled  his  visage  in  the  volume  of  bis 

Till,  aa  thongh  unwilling  longer,  satiBfection  to  postpone, 
"Senator  from  Carolina,"  said  he  in  a  solemn  tone, 
"What  are  you  engaged  in  writing,  here  at  midnight  and 

alone?" 
Then  the  statesman  answered  promptly, "  Tis  a  plan  which 

consnmmntea,  „    , 

When  complete,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  of  the  Kiaies. 
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"  Here,  behold  the  sacred  reli<»  ot  a  man  who,  long  ago, 
Died  at  Charleston,  on  a  gibbet,  miiirtered  by  a  ruthless  foe,— 
IstiBC  Huyiie,  nlio  fell  a  martyr,  laying  down  hie  lile  with  joy. 
To  confirm  thin  noble  Union,  which  you  wantonly  employ 
Powers,  fuir  virtuous  ends  intended,  treacherously  to  destroy! 

"When  yotisigiiasolemncoiupact.thiubtestbond  to  disunite, 
Lyin^  here  upon  your  table  you  should  have  his  bonee  in 

He  was  born  in  Carolina,— so  were  you,— but,  all  in  vnln 

Will  you  look  for  Treason's  Stigma — will  you  seek  the  slights 
est  stain 

On  the  hand  of  that  pore  patriot,  the  right  hand  of  Isaac 
Hayne  I " 

Saying  this,  the  stranger  vanished,  but  the  skeleton  re- 
mained, 

And  the  black  and  blasting  stigma  stilt  that  traitorous  hattd 
retained '. 

Sinkingintheirsilversockets.fainter  still  the  tapers  gleamed; 

Suddenly,  athwart  the  chamber,  morning's  rosy  radiance 
streamed, 

And  the  statesman,  wan  and  weary,  wondering,  woke— /or 
he  had  dreamed. 


HEARTBREAK  HILL.— Celia  THAina. 

In  Ipswich  town,  not  far  from  sea, 

Rises  a  liill  which  the  people  call 
Heartbreak  Hill,  and  ils  history 

la  an  old,  old  legend,  known  to  all. 
The  set&ame  dreary,  worn-out  tale 

Told  by  all  peoples  in  every  clime. 
Still  to  bo  told  till  the  ages  fail. 

And  there  comes  a  pause  in  the  march  of  time. 
It  was  a  sailor  who  won  the  heart 

Ot  an  Indian  maiden,  lithe  and  yoimg ; 
And  she  saw  him  over  the  sea  depart, 

\^hile  sweet  in  her  ear  .he  promise  rung; 
For  he  cried,  us  he  kissed  her  wet  eyes  dry^ 

"  I'll  come  back,  sweetheart,  keep  your  fiiith  1 " 
She  said,  "  I  will  watch  while  the  moons  co  by." — 

Her  love  was  stronger  than  life  or  deat£. 
60  this  poor  dusk  Ariadne  kept 

Her  waich  from  the  bill-top  niftged  and  sleep ; 
Slowly  the  empty  momenta  crept 

While  she  studied  the  changing  &ce  of  the  deep. 
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Fastening  her  eyee  upon  every  Bpeck 
That  crossed  the  oceau  within  her  ken: — 

Might  not  her  lover  be  walking  the  deck. 
Surely  and  swiftly  returning  again  ? 

The  Isles  of  Shoals  Inomed,  lonely  and  dim. 
In  the  ncHtheaat  distance  ikr  and  gray, 

And  on  the  horizon's  uttermost  rim 
The  low  rock-heap  of  Eoou  Island  lay. 

And  north  and  uonth  and  west  and  east 
Slrelched  sea  and  land  in  the  blinding  light. 

Till  evening  fell,  and  lier  viffil  ceased, 
And  many  a  hearlh-glow  lit  the  night, 

To  mock  tho!i> 

Faflt  growin^  .  . ,. .   ..  _ , 

Hateful  seemed  earth,  and  the  hollow  ekioi. 

Like  hor  own  heart,  empty  of  aught  but  doubt. 

Oh,  but  the  weary,  merciless  days, 

with  the  sun  above,  with  the  sea  afer, — 
No  change  in  her  fixed  and  wistful  gaze 

From  the  morning  red  to  the  evening  star  t 
Oh^the  winds  that  blew,  and  the  birds  that  sang 

The  calms  that  smiled,  and  the  titorms  that  rolled. 
The  bells  from  the  town  beneath,  that  rang 

Through  the  summer's  heat  and  the  winter'a  cold  I 
The  flash  of  the  plunging  Burges  white. 

The  soaring  gull's  wilil,  boding  cry, — 
She  was  weary  of  all ;  there  was  no  delight 

In  heaven  or  earth,  and  she  longed  to  die. 
What  wan  it  to  her  though  the  dawn  should  paint 

With  delicate  beauty  skies  and  seas  ? 
But  the  Bwin,  Biid  minset  splendors  fiiint 

Made  her  soul  sick  with  meraoriea, 
Drowning  in  sorrowful  purple  a  sail 

In  the  distant  east,  wnere  shadows  grew. 
Till  the  twilight  shrouded  it  cold  and  pale. 

And  the  tide  of  her  anguish  rose  anew. 
Like  a  slender  statue  carved  of  stone 

She  sat,  with  hardly  motion  or  breath, 
She  wept  no  tears  and  she  made  no  moai^ 

But  her  love  was  stronger  than  life  or  death. 
He  never  came  back !    Yet  failhfijl  still. 

She  watched  from  (he  hill-top  her  life  away  : 
And  the  townsfolk  christeneil  it  Heartbreak  Hill, 

And  it  beam  the  name  to  this  very  day. 
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SUMNERB  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  PENS. 

To  WilliaiD  Penn  belongs  the  distinction,  destined  to 
brighten  as  men  advance  in  virtue,  of  first  in  human  history  . 
establishing  the  Law  of  Love  as  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  in- 
tercourse of  nations.  While  he  recognized  as  a  great  end  of 
government,  "  to  support  power  in  reverence  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  secure  the  people  from  abuse  of  power,"  he  de- 
clined the  superfluous  protection  of  arms  aguinst  foreign 
force,  and  aimed  to  reduce  the  savage  nations  by  Just  and 
gentle  manners  to  the  l<JVe  of  civil  society  and  the  Christian 
religion.  His  serene  countenance,  aa  he  stauds  with  bis  fol- 
lowers in  what  he  called  the  sweet  and  clear  air  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, all  unarmed,  beneath  the  spreading  elm,  forming  the 
great  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  untutored  Indians,  who 
fill  with  savage  display  the  surrounding  forest  as  fur  as  the 
eye  can  reach, — not  to  wrest  their  lands  by  violence,  but  to 
obtain  them  by  peaceful  purchase, — is  to  my  mind,  the  proud- 
est picture  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

"  The  great  God,"  said  this  illustrious  Quaker,  in  hia  words 
of  sincerity  and  truth,  addressed  to  the  sachenis,  "  has  writ- 
ten his  law  in  our  hearts,  by  which  we  are  taught  and  com- 
manded to  love,  and  to  help,  and  to  do  good  to  one  another. 
It  is  not  our  custom  to  use  hostile  weapons  against  our  fel- 
low creatures,  for  which  reason  we  have  come  unarmed. 
Our  object  is  not  to  do  injury,  but  to  do  good.  We  have 
met,  then,  in  the  broad  pathway  of  good  £utb  and  good  will, 
BO  that  no  advantage  can  be  taken  on  either  side,  but  all  is  to 
be  openness,  brotherhood,  and  love ;  while  all  are  to  he 
treated  as  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood." 

These  are,  indeed,  words  of  true  greatness.  "Without  any 
carnal  weapons,"  says  one  of  his  companions,  "  we  entered 
the  land,  and  inhabited  therein  as  safe  ns  if  there  had  been 
thousands  of  garrisons."  "  This  little  State,"  says  Oldmixon, 
"subsisted  in  the  midst  of  sis  Indian  nations,  without  so 
much  aa  a  militia  for  its  defense."  A  great  man,  worthy  ot 
the  mantle  of  Penn,  the  venenible  philanthropist,  Clarkson, 
in  his  life  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  says,  "The  Penn- 
sylvanians  became  armed,  though  without  arms;  they  be- 
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cama  strong,  though  without  etrength ;  they  became  softv 
without  the  ordiDaiy  means  of  safety.  The  constable's  slafl 
was  the  oely  instrumeDt  of  authority  amongst  them  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  century,  and  never  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Penu,  or  that  of  his  proper  successors,  was  there  a 
quarrel  or  a  war," 

Greater  than  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king,  is  the 
divinity  that  encompasses  the  righteous  man,  and  the  right- 
eous people.  Tiie  flowers  of  prosperity  smiled  in  the  blessed 
foot-printaof  WiHiamPenn.  Hispeoplewere  unmolested  and 
happy,  while  (sad  but  true  contrast  I )  those  of  other  colonies, 
actingupon  the  policy  of  the  world,  building  forts,  and  show- 
ing themselves  in  arms,  not  after  receiving  provocation,  but 
merely  in  the  anticipation,  or  from  the  fear,  of  insults  or  dan- 
ger, were  harassed  by  perpetual  alarms,  and  pierced  by  the 
sharp  arrows  of  savage  war. 

This  pattern  of  a  Christian  conunoDweallh  never  fkilsto 
arrest  the  admiration  of  all  who  contemplate  its  beauties. 
It  drew  an  epigram  of  eulogy  from  the  caustic  pen  of  Vol- 
taire, and  has  been  fondly  painted  by  many  virtuous  his- 
torians. Every  ingenuous  soul  in  our  day  offers  hb  willing 
tribute  to  those  celestial  graces  of  justice  and  humanity,  by 
the  side  of  which  the  flinty  hardness  of  the  pilgrims  of 
Plymouth  Rock  seems  earthly  and  coarse. 

Let  us  not  confine  ourselves  to  barren  words  in  recognition 
of  virtue.  While  we  see  the  right,  and  approve  it,  too,  let  us 
dare  to  pursue  it.  Let  os  now,  in  this  age  of  civilization, 
surrounded  by  Christian  nations,  be  willing  to  follow  the 
successful  example  of  William  Penn,  surrounded  by  savages. 
Let  ns,  while  we  recognize  these  transcendent  ordinances 
of  God,  the  law  ofnghl  and  the  law  of  toce— the  double  suns 
which  illumine  the  moral  universe — aspire  to  the  true  glory, 
and  what  is  higher  than  glory,  the  great  good  of  taking  the 
lead  In  the  disarming  of  the  nntioiis.  Let  us  abandon  the 
system  of  preparation  for  war  in  time  of  peace,  as  irrational, 
unchristian,  vainly  prodigal  of  eipense,  and  having  a  direct 
tendency  to  excite  the  very  evil  against  which  it  professes 
to  guard.  Let  the  enormous  means  thus  released  from  iron 
hands,  be  devoted  to  labors  of  beneficence.  Our  battlements 
thall  be  schools,  hospitals,  colleges  and  churches;  our  arsa- 


nals  shall  be  librariex;  our  nsT7  shall  be  peaceful  ehipe  oa 
errandB  of  perpetual  commerce;  our  army  shall  be  tlie  teach- 
era  of  youth,  and  the  itimist«re  of  religion.  This  is  indeed, 
the  cheap  defense  of  the  nations.  In  such  entrenchments 
what  Christian  soul  can  be  touched  with  fear.  Angels  of  the 
liird  shall  throw  over  the  land  an  invisible,  but  impenetra- 
ble panoply: 

Or  if  virtue  feeble  were. 
Heaven  itaelf  would  stoop  to  her. 
At  the  thought  of  such  a  change  in  policy,- the  imagination 
loses  Itself  in  the  vain  effort  to  follow  the  various  slreania  of 
bappiDcBS,  which  gush  forth  as  from  a  thousand  bills.  Then 
Bhall  the  naked  be  clothed  and  the  hungry  fed.  Institutions 
of  science  and  learning  shall  crown  every  hilltop;  hospitals 
for  the  sick,  and  other  retreats  for  the  unfortunate  children 
of  the  world,  for  all  who  suffer  in  anyway,  in  mind,  body  or 
estate,  shall  nestle  in  every  valley;  while  the  spires  of  new 
churches  shall  leap  exulting  to  the  skies.  The  whole  land 
shall  bear  witness  to  the  change ;  art  shall  confess  it  in  the 
new  inspiration  of  the  canvas  and  the  marble ;  the  harp  of 
the  i>oet  shall  proclaim  it  in  a  loftier  rhyme.  Above  alt,  (he 
heart  of  man  shall  hear  witness  to  it,  in  the  elevation  of  his 
sentiments,  in  the  expansion  of  hia  affections,  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  highest  truth,  in  his  appreciation  of  true  great- 
ness. The  eagie  of  our  country, — without  the  terror  of  his 
beak,  and  dropping  the  forcefulthunderbolt  from  his  pounces, 
— shall  soar  with  the  olive-branch  of  Peace,  into  untried 
realms  of  ether,  nearer  to  the  sun. 


SHELLING  PEAS.-C.  P.  Cbanch. 

No,  To's,  von  may  banter  as  much  as  you  please ; 
But  it's  all  the  result  of  the  shellin'  them  peas. 
Why,  I  hadn't  the  slightest  idea,  do  yon  know, 
That  BO  serious  a  matter  would  out  of  it  grow. 
I  tell  you  what,  Tom.  I  do  feel  kind  o'  scared. 
I  dreamed  it,  I  hoi>cd  it,  but  never  once  dared 
To  breathe  it  to  her.  And  besides,  I  must  say 
lalwaysbalf  fkncied  tft«bncied  Jim  Wray. 
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So  I  felt  kind  o'  atu&y  and  proud,  and  took  can 
To  be  out  o'  tbe  way  when  that  feller  was  there 
A  dangUn'  around;  for  thinks  I,  if  it's  him 
That  Katy  likea  b^t,  what's  the  use  lookin'  grim 
At  Katv  or  Jim,— for  it's  all  up  with  me ; 


The  snap  of  a  pea-pod  for  Jim'e  bushy  beard. 

Well,  here's  how  it  was.    I  was  takiii'  some  berries 

Across  near  her  garden,  to  leave  at  Aunt  Mary's; 

When,  jest  as  I  come  to  the  old  ellum-tree, 

All  alone  in  the  shade,  that  June  mornin',  was  she — 

6hellin'  pnas— fletting  there  on  a  garden  settee. 

I  swan,  she  was  han^omer'n  ever  I  seen, 

Like  a  rose  all  alone  in  a  moss-work  o'  ereen. 

Well,  there  wasn't  no  use ;  so,  savs  I,  ril  jest  linger 

And  RiLie  at  her  here,  hid  behina  a  syringa; 

But  she  beard  me  a  movin',  and  looked  a  bit  frightened. 

So  I  come  and  stood  near  her.     I  &m;ied  she  brightened. 

And  seemed  sort  o'  pleased.    So  I  hoped  she  was  well ; 

And — would  she  allow  me  to  help  hor  to  shell  ? 

For  she  sot  with  a  monstraus  big  disU  full  of  peas 

jMt  fresh  from  the  Tines,  which  she  held  on  ner  kneee. 

"  May  I  help  you.  Miss  Katy  ?  "  says  I.    "As  you  please, 

Mr.  Baxter,   says  she.    "  But  you  re  busy,  1  gueea  "— 

Glancin'down  at  my  berries,  and  then  at  her  dress. 

"  Not  the  least.    There's  no  hurry.    It  ain't  very  late ; 

And  I'd  rather  be  here,  and  Aunt  Marv  can  wait." 

So  I  sot  down  beside  her'  an'  as  nobody  seen  us, 

I  jest  took  the  dish,  and  1  held  it  between  us ; 

And  I  thought  to  myself  I  must  make  an  endeavor 

To  know  which  she  likes,  Jim  or  me,  now  or  neverl 

But  I  couldn't  say  nothin'.    We  sot  there  and  held 

That  green  pile  between  us.     She  shelled,  and  1  shelled , 

And  pop  went  the  pods;  and  I  couldn't  help  thinkin' 

Of  popping  tbe  question.    A  kind  of  a  sinkm' 

Come  over  my  spirits ;  till  at  last  I  got  out, 

"  Mister  Wray's  an  admirer  of  yonrs,  I've  no  doubt 

You  see  him  quite  often."    "  Well,  sometimes.    But  why, 

And  what  if  I  did?"    "Oh,  well,  nothin',"  says  I ; 

"  Some  folks  aaya  you're  goin'  to  marry  him,  though," 

"Who  says  so?"  says  she;  and  she  flared  up  like  tow 

When  you  throw  in  a  match.  "  Well,  some  folks  that  I  know,* 

"  "Taint  true,  sir,"  says  she.     And  she  snapped  a  big  pod. 

Till  tbe  peas,  right  and  leit,  Qew  all  over  the  sod. 

Then  1  looked  in  her  eyes,  but  she  only  looked  down 

With  a  blush  that  she  tried  to  chase  off  with  a  frown. 

"  Then  it's  somebody  else  you  like  better,"  says  I. 

"  No,  it  ain't  tbongh,"  says  she :  and  I  thought  she  would  cry, 


Then  I  tried  lo  say  Bomethin' :  it  stuck  in  my  throat, 

And  all  my  ideas  were  upset  and  afloat. 

But  I  said  I  knew  sotnebody'd  loved  her  so  long — 

Thoui!h  he  never  had  told  ner — with  feeliii's  so  strong 

He  was  ready  Co  die  at  her  feet,  if  she  i^hosed, 

If  she  only  could  love  him  I — I  hardly  supposed 

Thatahecarodforhim much, though.  Andso,Tom,— andeo,— 

for  1  thought  that  I  saw  how  the  matter  would  go, — 

With  mv  heart  all  a  jumpin'  with  rapture,  T  found 

[  had  taken  her  hand,  and  my  arm  was  around 

Her  waist  ere  I  knew  it,  and  she  with  her  head 

On  my  shoulder,— but  no,  I  won't  tell  what  she  said. 

The  birds  sang  above  us ;  our  secret  was  theirs ; 

The  leaves  whispered  soft  in  the  wandering  aire. 

I  tell  you  the  world  was  a  new  worid  to  me. 

1  cBD  talk  of  these  things  like  a  book  now,  you  see. 

But  the  peas?    Ah,  the  peas  in  the  pods  were  a  mess 

Rather  bigger  than  those  that  we  shelled,  you  may  guess. 

It's  risky  to  set  with  a  girl  shelliii'  peas. 

You  iiay  tease  me  now,  Tom,  just  as  much  as  you  please. 


THE  OLD  PROFESSOR. 

The  old  professor  taught  no  more. 

But  lingered  round  the  college  walks. 
Stories  othim  we  boys  told  o'er 

Before  the  Gre  in  evening  talks, 
ni  ne'er  foiijet  how  lie  came  in 

To  recitation,  one  March  night. 
And  asked  our  tutor  to  becin. 

"And  let  me  hear  these  boys  recite." 

As  we  passed  out  we  heard  him  say, 

"  Pray,  leave  me  here  awhile  alone, 
Here  in  my  old  place  let  me  stay, 

Just  as  Idid  in  years  long  flown." 
Our  tutor  smiled,  and  bowed  assent. 

Rose  courieous  from  his  hi^h-backed  chair,  . 
And  down  the  darkening  stairs  be  went, 

Leaving  the  old  professor  there. 

From  out  the  shadows  &ces  seemed 
_  To  look  on  him  in  his  old  place, 
Jresh  feces  that  with  radiance  beamed — 
Radiacce  of  boyish  hope  and  grace: 
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And  bees  that  had  lost  their  youth, 
Although  in  yean  they  still  were  young; 

And  bees  o'er  whose  love  and  truth 
The  Auienil  anthem  had  been  sung. 

"These  are  my  boy&"  he  mnnnnred  then; 

"  My  boys,  as  in  the  vears  lung  past ; 
Tbotuh  some  are  anBelB,  othera  men. 


Still  as  my  boys  I  hold  them  fi  _.. 
There's  one  don  t  know  hia  lesson  UOW, 

That  one  of  me  is  making  fitn, 
And  that  one's  cheating — an  1 1  see — 

1  see  and  love  them  every  one, 

"And  is  it,  then^  so  loii^  ago 

This  chautcr  in  my  life  was  toldT 
Did  all  of  them  thus  come  and  go, 

And  have  I  realtv  grown  so  old? 
No!  here  are  my  old  pains  and  joys. 

My  book  once  more  is  in  my  hand. 
Once  more  I  hear  these  very  boys, 

And  seek  their  hearts  to  nnderetand." 


They  tbnnd  him  there,  with  open  book. 

And  eyes  closed  with  a  cnlm  content; 
The  eame  old  sweetness  in  his  look 

There  used  to  be  when  (ellowe  went 
To  ask  hira  quoeiions  and  to  talk. 

When  recitations  were  all  o'er ; 
We  saw  him  in  the  college  walk 

And  in  his  former  place  no  more. 


KENTUCKY  BELLE.— Constance  F.  Wooisoir. 

Snmmer  of  'sixty-three,  sir,  and  Conrad  was  Kone  away — 
Gone  to  the  county-town,  sir.to  sell  our  first  load  of  ha/ — 
Wb  lived  in  the  lug  honse  yonder,  |>oor  as  ever  you've  ^een; 
Roscheu  there  was  a  bithy,  and  I  was  only  nineteen. 

Conrad,  he  took  the  oxen,  but  he  left  Kentucky  Belle. 
How  much  we  thought  of  Kentuck,  I  couldn't  begin  to  tell — 
Came  from  the  Blue-Grass  country ;  my  bthsr  gave  her 

When  I  rode  North  with  Conrad,  away  &om  the  Tennewwa. 


Conrad  lived  in  Ohio — a  Gierman  he  is,  yon  know — 

The  house  stood  in  broad  corn-flelda,  stretching  on,  row 

after  row. 
The  old  folks  made  me  welcome;  they  were  kind  as  kind 

could  be ; 
But  I  kept  longing,  longing,  for  the  hilb  of  the  Tennessee. 

Oh !  for  a  Hght  of  water,  the  shadowed  slofte  of  a  bill  I 
Clouds  that  hang  o[i  the  summit,  a  wind  that  never  is  Btill  I 
But  the  level  land  went  stretcbing  away  to  meet  the  sky — 
Never  a  rise,  from  north  to  south,  to  rest  the  weary  eye  1 

From  east  to  west,  no  river  to  shine  out  under  the  moon. 
Nothing  to  make  a  ehailow  in  the  yellow  afternoon : 
Only  the  breathless  sunshine,  as  I  looked  out,  all  forlorn ; 
Only  the  "  rustle,  rustle,"  as  I  walked  among  the  com. 

When  I  fell  sick  with  pining,  we  didnt  wait  any  more, 
But  moved  away  from  the  corn -Ian  da,  out  to  this  river-sliore — 
The  Tuscarawas  it's  called,  air — off  there's  a  hill,  you  see— 
And  now  I've  grown  to  like  it  next  best  to  f 


«  coming,  Frau;  they're  gidloping  i 


a  this 


"  I'm  sent  to  warn  the  neighbors.    He  isn't  a  mile  behind ; 
He  sweeps  up  all  the  hon*es — everr  horse  that  lie  can  find. 
Morgan,  Morgan  the  raider,  and  Moron's  terrible  men. 
With  bowie-knives  and  pistols,  are  galloping  up  the  gieu  1" 

The  lad  rode  down  the  vallev,  and  I  stood  still  at  the  door; 
The  baby  laughed  and  prattled,  playing  with  spools  on  the 

Kentuck  was  out  in  the  pasture ;  Conrad,  my  man  was  gone. 
Near,  nearer,  Morgan's  men  were  galloping,  galloping  on  I . 


As  I  mn  back  to  the  log  house,  at  once  there  rame  a  sound— 
The  riitg  of  hoof^  galoping  hoo&,  trembling  over  the 

ground — 
Cominginto  the  turnpike  out  from  the  Wbite-Woman  Glen— 
Uorgan,  Morgan  the  raider,  and  Morgan'a  terrible  men. 
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Xa  near  they  drew  and  nearer,  my  heart  beat  feat  in  alann ; 
But  still  I  stood  in  the  door-way  with  baby  on  my  arm. 
They  came ;  they  passed ;  with  spur  and  whip  in  haste  they 

sped  along — 
Morgan,  Morgan  the  laider,  and  his  band,  mx  hundred 

strong. 
Weary  they  looked  and  jaded,  riding  through  night  and 

through  day  ; 
Pushing  on  East  to  the  rive^  many  long  miles  away. 
To  the  border-strip  where  Virginia  runs  up  into  the  West, 
And  fording  the  Upper  Ohio  l^fore  they  could  stop  to  rest 

On  like  the  wind  they  hurried,  and  Morgan  rode  in  advance; 
Bright  were  his  eyes  like  live  coals,  as  be  gave  me  a  side- 

ways  glance ; 
And  I  was  just  breathing  freely,  after  my  choking  t>ain. 
When  the  last  one  of  the  troopers  suddenly  drew  his  rein. 

Frwhtened  I  wastodeath,  sir;  I  scarce  dared  took  in  his iace. 
As  be  atiked  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  gUini:ed  around  the 

place. 
I  gave  him  a  cup,  and  he  smiled — 'twas  only  a  bov,  you  see ; 
Faint  and  worn,  with  dim-blue  eyes ;  and  he'd  sai'led  on  the 

Tennessee. 
Only  sixteen  he  was,  far — 8  fond  mother's  only  son^ 

nir  —  J :.!_  ,t — .jjj  before  his  life  had  begun  [ 

a  his  t«mples;  drawn  was  the  boy- 


Oh !  pluck  was  he  to  the  backbone,  and  clear  grit  through 

and  through ; 
Boasted   and   bragged   like  a  trooper ;  but   the  big   words 

wouldn't  do  ;^ 
The  boy  was  dyin^,  sir,  dying,  as  plain  as  plain  could  be. 
Worn  out  by  his  nde  with  Morgan  up  from  the  Tenneeeee. 

But  when  I  told  the  laddie  that  I  too  was  from  the  South, 
Water  came  in  his  dim  eyes,  and  quivers  around  his  mouth. 
"  Do  you   know  the  Blnc-ljnu<B  country  7  "  he  wistful  b^jian 

to  say; 
Then  swayed  like  a  willow-sapling,  and  fainted  dead  away. 

I  hod  him  into  the  log  house,  and  worked  and  brought 


e  miles  away,  galloping,  galloping  o. 


Btit  I  hoard  a  eoand  of  tramping  and  kept  bun  back  from 

the  door — 
The  ringii^  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  that  I  had  heard  before. 

And  on,  on,  came  the  aoldiere— the  Michigan  cavalry — 
And  feat  they  rode,and  black  they  looked,  gal  loping  rapidly, — 
Thev  had  followed  hard  on  Morgan's  tr-j^k  ;  they  had  fol- 

lon't^d  day  and  night ; 
Bnt  of  Morgan  and  Morgan's  raiders  they  bad  never  caught 

And  rich  Ohio  eat  startled  through  all  those  summer  da^; 

For  strange,  wild  men  were  galloping  over  her  broad  high- 
way a— 

Now  here,  now  there,  now  seen,  now  gone,  now  north,  now 
east,  now  west. 

Through  river-valleya  and  corn-land  bnns,  sweeping  away 
her  beat, 

A  bold  ride  and  a  long  ride  I     But  they  were  taken  at  last. 

They  almost  reached  the  river  by  galloping  hard  and  &st ; 

But  the  boys  in  blue  wore  upon  them  ere  ever  Ihey  gained 
the  ford. 

And  Morgan, Motf^  the  raider,  laid  down  his  terrible  sword. 

Well,  I  kept  the  hoy  till  evening— kept  him  against  bis 

will- 
But  he  was  too  weak  to  follow,  and  sat  there  pale  and  still. 
When  it  wafl  cool  and  dusky — von'll  wonder  to  hear  me  tell — 
But  I  stole  down  to  that  gully,  and  brought  up  Kentucky 

Belle. 
I  kissed  the  star  on  her  forehead— my  pretty  gentle  lass — 
But  I  knew  that  she'd  be  happy  hack  in  the  old  Blue-Grass. 
A  suit  of  clothes  of  Conrad's,  with  all  the  money  I  had, 
And  Kentucb,  pretty  Kentiick,  I  gave  to  the  worn-out  lad. 

I  guided  him  to  the  southward  as  well  as  I  knew  how; 

The  boy  rode  off  with  mauy  thanks,  and  many  a  Ijackward 

And  then  the  alow  it  faded,  and  my  heart  began  to  swell. 
As  down  the  glen  away  she  went,  my  lost  Kentucky  Belle  1 

When  Conrad  came  in  the  evening,  the  moon  was  (ihining 

Baby  and  I  were  both  crying— I  couldn't  lell  him  why— 
But  a  battered  suit  of  rebel  gray  whs  hanging  on  the  wall, 
And  a  thin  old  horse,  with  drooping  head,  stood  in  Ken- 
tucky's stall. 
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Well,  he  WBB  kind,  and  never  once  said  a  hard  word  to  me ; 
He  knew  I  couldn't  help  it — 'twas  all  for  the  Tenneeeee. 
But,  after  the  war  waa  over,  juet  think  what  came  to  pase— 
A  lottor,  air;  and  the  two  were  safe  back  in  the  old  Blue- 

The  lad  had  got  across  the  border,  riding  Kentuckj  Belle  ; 
AndKentuck  she  was  thriving,  and  &t,aad  hearty,  and  well ; 
He  cared  for  her,  and  kept  her,  nor  touched  her  with  whip 

or  Bpur. 
Ah !  we're  had  many  horses  since,  but  never  a  horse  like  her! 


THE  KING'S  PICTURE.— Helen  B.  Bootwiok. 

Then  I*  In  mij  hnmnn  btlni;,  howerar  IgooWs,  •omo  him  of  peifcetloB| 
Boma  ODA  pUca  where— u  «o  vulj  fkncf— the  tbU  !■  Uiln  vhJoh  ludas  tbn  at- 
Hattj  bsMod  <L— CoxrDoun  Cunoi. 

The  king  from  his  council  chamber 

Came  wenry  and  sore  of  heart ; 
He  called  for  Iliff  the  painter. 

And  spake  to  him  thus  apart; 
"  I  am  sickened  of  faces  ignoble. 

Hypocrites,  cowards,  and  knavesi 
I  shall  shrink  to  their  shrunken  measure 

Chief  ^ve  in  a  realm  of  slaves  I 

"  Paint  me  a  true  man's  picture. 
Gracious  and  wise  ana  good ; 

Endowed  with  the  strength  of  heroes, 

And  the  beanty  of  womanhood ; 
It  shall  bang  in  my  inmost  cliamber. 

That  thither  when  I  retire, 
It  mav  fill  m^  soul  with  gmndeur 

Ana  warm  it  with  sacred  fire." 

So  the  artist  painted  the  picture. 

And  hung  it  in  the  palace  hall; 
Never  a  thins  so  goodly 

Had  garnished  the  stately  wall. 
The  king,  with  head  uncovered. 

Gazed  on  It  with  rapt  delight, 
Till  it  suddenly  wore  strange  meaning. 

And  baffled  his  questioning  sight. 

For  the  form  was  his  supplest  courtier's, 

Perfect  in  every  limb! 
But  the  bearing  was  that  of  the  henchman 

Who  filled  the  flagons  for  him ; 


The  brow  vras  a  prieat'a  who  pondered 

Hie  paruhmeiita  early  nod  ]at:« ; 

The  eye  waa  a  wandering  minstrera 

Who  sang  at  the  palace  gate. 

The  lips,  half  sad  and  half  mirthful. 

With  a  flitting,  tremulous  grace, 
Were  the  very  lips  of  a  woman 

He  had  kissed  in  the  market  place; 
But  the  smile  whit-h  her  curves  tran^gured, 

Aa  a  rose  with  its  shimmer  of  dew, 
Waa  the  smile  of  the  wife  who  loved  him. 

Queen  Ethelyn,  good  and  true. 

Then  "  Learn,  O  King,"  said  the  artist, 

"This  truth  that  the  picture  tella — 
How,  tliat  in  every  form  of  the  human. 

Some  hint  of  the  highewt  dwells; 
How,  scanning  each  living  temple 

For  the  place  where  the  veil  is  thin. 
We  may  gather,  by  beautiful  glimpsea. 

The  form  of  the  God  within." 


SHE  WANTED  AN  EPITAPH. 

She  eame  in  from  the  country  a  few  days  ago  and  oniered 
a  head-stone  for  the  grave  of  her  dsitarted  husband.  The 
marble^utter  was  to  have  it  all  ready  yesterday,  when  she 
was  to  come  in  again  with  the  inscription,  have  the  letters 
carved  on  and  take  the  stone  away. 

She  was  on  time,  but  she  wore  an  anxious,  troubled  look, 
having  failed  to  write  up  such  a  notice  as  she  thought  the 
atoue  ought  to  bear. 

"I  want  suthin'  thatll  do  my  poor  dead  Homer  juatiss," 
she  explained  to  the  marble -cutter.  "  I  think  I  o'lght  to 
have  one  or  two  verses  of  poetry,  and  Chen  a  line  or  two 
at  the  bottom — suthin'  like  '  Meet  me  on  the  other  shore,' 
you  know." 

The  cutter  said  he  thought  he  could  get  up  something,aud 
she  entered  the  office  and  he  took  out  twenty-three  sheets 
of  foolacap  and  three  pen-holdirs  and  set  to  work,  while  she 
held  her  breath  for  fear  of  disturbing  hia  tbougbta    He 
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ground  8w«y  for  awhile,  scwtched  out  and  wrote  in,  and 
finally  aaid  he'd  got  the  neatest  thing  that  ever  went  upon 
white  marble.    It  read : 

IN  MUinRT 

HOHEB  CLIHS, 
Oclobar  13, 1873, 


"  Isn't  that  bnlly  7  "  asked  the  man  as  be  finished  readiog 
the  inscription. 

"  It's  purty  feir,  but ,"  replied  the  widow. 

"  But  what,  madam  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  nee,  he  was  good  and  kind,  and  was  alius  hum 
nightfl,  and  all  that,  but  I  may  find  another  man  just  as  good, 
you  know.  I  have  said  that  I  wouldn't  marry  again,  but  I 
may  chaoge  my  mind,  and  I  guess  we'd  better  tinker  up 
that  verse  a  little.  And  besides,  you  didn't  get  anything  on 
the  bottom." 

She  went  out  and  rambled  among  the  tombstones,  while 
the  cutter  ground  away  again,  and  just  as  she  had  become 
interested  iii  a  dog-fighl  he  called  her  in  and  read  the  new 
inscription.    Tho  first  part  was  as  before, but  his  poetry  read: 

MxhiiBUndiidj*!, 

He  wu  bLw.,u  hom^  iiightl, 
MeTPrgolinlollghu, 

But  death  cnme  bloEiR  and  butmyed  blfD. 

"There,  how's  that?"  inquired  the  poet,  a  bland  smile 
covering  his  &ce.    "Seems  to  me  as  if  that  went  right  to  the 

The  woman  took  the  paper,  read  the  notice  over  four  or 
five  times,  and  finally  said : 

"  I  don't  want  to  seem  partlckler  about  this,  and  1  know 
I'm  makin'  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  That  would  do  for' most 
eny  one  else— its  the  real  poetry,  hut  I'd  like  suthin'  kinder 
diflerent,  somehow.  He  was  a  noble  man.  He  never  gave 
ve  a  cross  word  in  bis  life — not  one.    He'd  be  out  of  bed  at 


dayl^ht,  Btart  the  fire,  and  I  never  got  np  till  I  beard  bim 
grinding  the  coffee.  He  was  a  good  provider,  he  was.  He 
never  bought  any  damaged  goods  because  he  could  get  'em 
cheap,  and  he  oever  scrimped  me  on  sugar  and  tea,  an  some 
folks  do.    I  can't  help  but  weep  when  1  think  of  him  I " 

She  sobbed  away  for  awhile,  and  then  brightened  up  and 
said; 

"Of  course,  I'll  meet  him  in  heaven.  It's  all  right.  As  1 
told  you,  I  may  never  marry  again,  though  I  can't  tell  wlial 
I'll  be  driven  to.    Just  try  once  more." 

She  eat  down  to  an  old  almanac,  and  the  cutter  resimied  his 
pen.  He  seemed  to  get  the  right  idea  at  once,  and  it  wasn't 
fifteen  minutes  before  he  bud  the  third  notice  ground  out. 
It  read: 

HOMER  CLINK, 

Ociobor  13,  ima, 

Aged  l\  j«n.  T  mDnlbi,  21  difi. 
Ao/JtiBn'a  frlonJ^uki^  him  to  dilok 


"That'sgood— that  just  hits  me  I "  exclaimed  the  widow, 
tears  coming  to  her  eyes.  "  I've  got  to  go  and  do  some  trad- 
ing, I'll  be  back  in  two  hours.  Put  the  inscription  on  band- 
Bome-like,  and  I  shan't  mind  two  dollars  extra. 

About  noon  her  one-horse  wagon  backed  up  to  the  deal- 
er's, and  as  the  stone  was  loaded  up  the  widow's  lace  wore  a 
quiet  smile  of  satisfaction. 


MORN.— Mrs-  J.  L.  Gbay. 

Morn  is  the  time  to  wake, 

The  eyelids  to  unclose. 
Spring  from  the  arms  of  sleep  and  break 

The  fetlers  of  repojw ; 
Walk  at  the  dewy  <luwn  abroad. 
And  bold  sweet  felluwiihip  with  God. 
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Morn  is  the  time  to  pray ; 

How  lovely  and  how  sweet. 
To  send  our  earliest  thoughts  away, 

Uptfl  the  mercy-seat! 
Ambassadors,  for  us  to  clfdm 
A  blessing  in  our  Master's  name. 
Mom  is  the  time  to  sing ; 

How  charming  'tis  totiear 
The  nriiigling  notes  of  Nature  ring 

In  the  delighted  ear; 
And  w:th  that  sweUing  anthem  raise 
The  Boul's  fresh  loatin-Bong  of  praise. 
Morn  is  the  time  to  sow 

The  eeeds  of  heavenly  truth, 
While  balmy  breezes  softly  blow 

Upon  the  soil  of  youth ; 
Ana  look  to  thee,  nor  look  in  vain, 
Our  God,  for  sunshine  and  for  rain  1 
Morn  is  the  time  to  love; 

As  tendrils  of  tiie  vine. 
The  young  affections  fondly  rove 

And  seek  them  where  to  twine ; 
Around  thyself,  in  thine  embrace, 
Lord,  let  them  find  their  resting-plaoel 
Morn  is  the  time  to  shine, 

When  skies  are  clear  and  blue. 
Reflect  the  rays  of  light  divine, 

As  morning  dew-droris  do ; 
Like  early  stars  be  early  bright, 
And  melt  away  like  them  in  light. 
Morn  is  the  time  to  weep 

O'er  morning  houre  misspent ; 
Alas !  bow  oft  from  peaceful  sleep. 

On  folly  madly  bent. 
We've  left  the  straight  and  narrow  road, 
And  wandered  from  our  guardian  Grodl 
Morn  is  the  time  to  think. 

While  tiioughts  are  fresh  and  free. 
Of  life,  just  balanced  on  the  brink 

Of  dark  eternity, 
And  ask  our  souls  if  Ihey  are  meet 
To  stand  before  the  judgment-BeatI 
Morn  is  the  time  to  die. 

Just  at  the  diiwn  of  diiy, 
When  stars  are  fading  in  the  sky, 

To  &de  like  them  away ; 
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Mom  IB  Ihe  time  to  rise, 

The  reeurrection  morn, 
UpBpringing  to  the  gloriouB  skies 

On  new-foaDd  pinions  borne. 
To  meet  a  Saviour'B  amile  divine;— 
Be  Buch  ecstatic  rising  mine  1 


NIGHT,— Jamjb  Montoohicrt. 

Sight  IB  the  time  for  rest ; 

How  Bweet  when  labors  close. 
To  gather  ronnd  an  aching  breast 

Tne  curtain  of  repose ; 
Stretch  the  tired  limbs  and  lay  the  head 
Upon  our  own  delightful  bed  I 

Night  is  the  time  for  dreamB; 

The  ga;  romance  of  life, 
When  truth  that  is,  and  truth  that  seems, 

Blend  in  fantastic  strife ; 
Ah  1  visions  less  beguiline  far 
Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are. 


Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoil 

Its  wealthy  furrows  yield ; 
Till  all  is  ours  that  sages  taught. 
That  poeta  sang,  or  heroes  wrought. 
Nwht  is  the  time  to  weep  ; 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears 
Those  graves  of  memorj-,  where  sleep 

The  joys  of  other  years ; 
Hopes  that  were  angels  in  their  birth, 
But  perished  young,  like  things  of  earthi 
Night  IS  the  time  to  watch ; 

On  ocean's  dark  expanse, 
To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  cabth 

The  full  moon's  earliest  glance, 
That  brings  unto  the  homesick  mind 
All  we  have  loved  and  left  behind. 
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To  see  the  spectre  of  despair 

Come  to  our  lonely  tent: 
Like  Bnitus,  midat  his  elumbering  hoBb 
Startled  by  CEeaar's  stalwart  ghost. 

Night  is  the  time  to  muse ; 

Then  from  the  eye  the  soul 
Takes  flight,  and  with  expanding  viewB 

Bej|oiiil  the  starry  pole, 
Descries  athwart  the  abyss  of  night 
The  dawn  of  uncreated  light 

Kight  is  the  time  to  pray ; 

Our  Saviour  oft  withdrew 
To  desert  mountains  fiir  away, — 

So  will  hia  followeiB  do ; 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  untrod, 
And  bold  communion  there  with  God. 


Night  is  the  time  fbr  death ; 

When  all  around  is  peace, 
Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  bream, — 

From  sin  and  suffering  cease; — 
Think  of  heaven's  bliss,  and  give  the  sign 
To  parting  friends : — such  death  be  mine. 


THE  MARCH  OF  MIND.-Milpord  Baiuj* 

■*  Look  down.  ImmoTUl  Homor,  from  tba  (kin, 

Wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  imaginatioo  the  traveler  atand^ 
In  gloomy  meditation,  amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  Greece.  He 
looks  down  the  tempeiituoua  tide  of  time  and  views  the 
wrecks  of  ages  and  of  empires.  He  standa,  with  indescrib- 
able emotions,  upon  the  crumbling  fragments  of  grandeur 
where  the  hall  of  wisdom  once  stood,  and  the  thundera  of 
eloquence  were  heard.  There,  arose  the  sun  of  science  on 
Athena'  lofty  towers;  and  there,  the  sidereal  orbs  of  learn- 
ing illuminated  the  world. 

It  was  in  Greece  that  the  human  mind  emerged  from  the 
night  of  mental  darkness,  and  severed  the  galling  chain  of 
tyrannical  ignorance.  Liberty  is  the  daughter  of  light;  she 
came  forth  in  all  her  frlory  in  the  eardens  of  Greece.    She 
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flourished,  and  mankind  stood  astonished  at  the  sublimit)' 
«f  her  career.  But  wliere  now  ia  the  glory  of  Greece  ?  Where 
now  is  the  ktid  ori«;ietice  and  of  song?  VVIiere  now  are  her 
hrave  warriors;  her  illustrious  statesmen;  her  immortal 
poets?  They  have  gone  down  the  mjiid  tiile  ortime,  and 
have  ceased  to  exist  but  on  the  scroll  of  lame.  The  lamp  of 
learning  has  been  extingui.-ihed,  and  mental  darkness  rests 
upon  the  bosom  of  her  land.  Gothic  ignorance  now  dwells 
upon  the  ruins  of  Oriental  greatness. 

In  Ihe  maix-h  of  mind,  Rome  rase  on  the  ruins  of  Greece, 
to  wave  her  sceplre  over  the  subjugated  world.  There 
Virgil  Btrniig  his  lyre  to  sing  Eneas'  feme ;  and  there,  Cicero 
shook  the  forum  with  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence,  and 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  tynLuta.  Rome,  then,  was  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  and  on  her  walls  waved  the  flags  of 
all  Dations.  The  mighty  Hannibal  lifted  hi.s  arm  against 
her,  but  she  crushed  It;  and  Carthage,  so  long  victorious, 
fell  before  her. 

CiKsar  then  lived  ;  hia  path  was  conquest,  and  dreadful  was 
tlie  fate  of  that  warrior  who  dr.red  the  vengeance  of  his  arm. 
But  where  now  is  Ctesar?— and  where  is  Cicero?  Ala!<,they 
have  been  murdered  I  And  where  now  is  mighty  Rome? 
She  has  been  thrown  over  the  precipice  of  faction  and  lost 
in  the  whirlpool  of  anarchy.  A  barbarian  torrent  has  over- 
run the  blooming  gardens  of  Italy  ;  the  Goth  and  the  Van- 
dal have  prostrated  her  glory  forever.  The  brilliant  sun  of 
science,  that  rose  on  the  gardens  of  Greece,  was  destined  to 
shine  on  the  niina  of  Rome,  and  then  to  go  down  in  the 
night  of  time  to  arise  in  another  hemisphere. 

In  the  inarch  of  mind,  France,  plunging  info  the  vortex  of 
a  bloody  revolution,  arrests  the  attention.  Napoleon  rose, 
like  a  giant  from  his  slumber,  and  aeated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons.  He  pointed  the  thunder  of  his 
artillery  at  Italy,  and  she  fell  before  him.  He  leveled  his 
lightning  at  Spain  and  she  trembled.  He  sounded  the  knell 
of  vengeance  on  the  plains  of  Ausferliti,  and  all  Europe  waa 
at  hia  feet.  He  wasgreaterthan  Cseaar;  he  Wiis  greater  than 
Alexander.  But  where  now  iatlie  French  Emperor?  Where 
now  is  Napoleon  Bonaparte?  He  has  fallen  from  ihe  throne 
of  the  Czore,  on  which  he  seated  himself  in  Moscow.    The 
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tremendous  military  drama  has  closed,  and  the  great  trage- 
dian has  left  the  stage  forever.  Hla  race  was  short,  bat  it 
was  brilliant— like  the  bright  meteor  that  flames  along  the 
horizon  for  a  moment,  and  then  disappears.  The  Lion  of 
England  triumphed  over  the  fallen  Tiger  of  Corsica,  but  bis 
£une  ia  immortal. 

The  man:b  of  mind  is  now  advancing  on  the  shores  of 
America.  Ou  the  ruina  of  an  Indian  empire  a  great  r«pnb- 
lic  bos  arisen  to  illuminate  tbe  world.  But  where  are  tho 
aborigines  of  the  western  world?  A  pilgrim  bark,  deeply 
freighted  from  the  East,  came  darken[ng  on  their  shores. 
They  yielded  not  their  empire  tamely,  but  they  could  not 
stand  against  Itie  sons  of  light.  With  slow  and  solitary 
steps  they  took  up  their  mournful  march  to  the  West,  and 
yielded,  with  a  broken  heart,  their  native  hills  to  another 
race.  •  Before  the  victorious  march  of  mind,  they  have 
been  driven  from  their  native  haunts,  to  the  mar^n  of  the 
great  I^icific. 

The  great  flood  of  time  will  roll  on  until  the  Aborigines 
ue  swept  from  the  face  of  tbe  earth  forever.  Ere  long,  not 
one  lone  trace  of  them  will  remain,  save  the  mausoleum  of 
the  warrior,  and  the  page  on  which  his  exploits  are  recorded. 
The  last  child  of  the  forest  will  soon  dinib  his  native 
mountain  to  view  the  setting  sun  of  Indian  glory.  And 
there  shall  be  bow  his  knee,  the  last  time,  to  the  sun  as  he 
sinks  behind  bia  lonely  cottage,  and  worship  the  Great 
Spirit  of  the  waters,  and  the  genius  of  storm  and  darkness. 

Where  the  council-flres  blazed,  the  tall  temple,  dedicated 
to  God,  now  glitters  in  the  setting  sun  ;  and  the  river,  once 
tlnrippled  but  by  the  Indian  canoe,  is  now  white  with  the 
Bails  of  commerce.  The  plowshare  hath  passed  over  the 
bones  of  the  Red  Man's  aneestora,  and  the  golden  harvest 
waves  over  their  tombs.  T!ie  march  of  mind  hath  been  to 
them  the  march  to  the  grave.  When  ages  shall  have  rolled 
away,  and  some  youth  shall  ask  hia  agM  sire  where  tbe  wig- 
wam stood,  he  shall  point  to  s«me  flourishing  city  on  the 
hanks  of  the  stream  where  once  the  Indian  hunter  bathed 
and  viewed  his  manly  limbs. 

By  wisdom,  industry,  and  valor,  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  has  arisen  to  stand  against  the  world.    The 
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foreet  baa  follen  before  her  hardy  bode  ;  the  yelling  savage 
has  been  tamed,  and  the  Lion  of  England  driven  from  her 
ehores.  Her  government  ia  superior  to  any  in  the  world, 
and  her  country  suffere  not  in  comparison  with  any  on  the 
globe.  The  gardens  of  America  are  richly  diversified  with 
hills  and  dales,  mountains  and  valleys,  where  Spring  walks 
to  strew  the  earth  with  flowers,  romautic  and  beautifully 
sublime.  Here  are  beautiful  rivers,  smoothly  gliding  through 
green  meadows  or  pastoral  elegance,  where  the  shepherd 
hums  to  bis  fair  one  the  song  of  liberty.  Here,  sparkling 
fountains  roll  down  the  flowery  mountain  side,  and  spread 
11  thousand  rainbows  to  the  setting  sun.  Here,  the  roar  of 
the  headlong  cataract  is  heard  dashing  its  foaming  billows 
down  the  rocks,  like  the  crash  of  clouds,  and  stunning  the 
ear  with  Its  clamors  more  tremendous  than  the  roar  of  whirl- 
winds and  storm. 

It  was  in  these  scenes  of  poetry  and  romance  that  the  In- 
dian hunter  once  stood  and  gazed  at  his  image.  It  was  in 
these  scenes  that  he  heard  the  Great  Spirit  ia  the  tempest, 
and  saw  him  in  the  clouds.  It  was  on  the  hanks  of  the 
lonely  stream  that  he  bowed  down  in  adoration  before  the 
sinking  sun.  Alas  I  it  was  here  that  be  read  bis  doom  in 
the  evening  skies,  and  dropped  a  tear  upon  liis  (country's 
tomb.  But  the  council-fire  has  been  extinguished,  and  the 
war-dance  no  longer  echoes  along  tbe  bills.  In  those  beau- 
tiful scenes  of  poetry,  the  Indian  lover  no  longer  bows  down 
and  wooes  his  dusky  mate.  They  have  retired  before  the 
march  of  mind,  as  the  shades  of  night  before  the  brilliant 
luminary  of  day. 

Liberty  has  walked  forth  in  her  sky-blue  cap  to  charm 
mankind,  and  the  rays  of  science  and  philosophy  are  shed 
abroad  in  the  land.  The  day  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
the  glory  and  grandeur  of  Greece  will  be  revived  in  the  west- 
era  world  ;  when  America,  tlirice  happy  America,  shall  be 
denominated  the  land  of  science  and  of  song!  The  idea  is 
irresistible,  that  this  land  will  yet  be  illuminated  by  a  lamp 
of  learning  not  inferior  to  those  which  shone  on  Greece  and 
Home.  Another  Homer  may  arise  in  the  WoL,  to  sing  the 
&me  of  bis  country,  and  immortalize  himself;  and  our  his- 
tory may  ere  long  be  as  romantic  as  that  of  Greece  and  Kome. 
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There  is  a  tide  in  human  afikira,  and  there  is  a  tide  of  em- 
pire. It  flowB  in  rivers  of  prosperity  until  it  is  full ;  but 
when  it  ebbs,  it  ebba  forever.  It  would  seem  to  the  ixin- 
t«mplative  mind,  as  if  thei«  is  a  certain  height  to  which  re- 
publics shall  aspire,  and  then  be  hurled  into  midnight  dark- 
ness. The  march  of  mind  seems  to  attain  a  certain  extent, 
and  then  return  again  to  barbarism.  The  sun  of  science  seta 
on  one  shore  to  rise  in  a  happier  clime.  But,  my  countrjr, 
ere  thou  shall  lay  prostiBte  beneath  the  fbot  of  tyranny  and 
ignorance,  this  hand  shall  have  mouldered  into  dust,  and 
these  eyes,  which  have  seen  thy  glory,  closed  forever  I  The 
warlike  sons  of  Indian  glory  Bleep  in  their  country's  tomb, 
but  that  &te  is  not  decreed  to  those  who  now  tread  whero 
the  wigwam  stood  and  the  council-flre  blazed.  Americaa 
HloTj  has  but  just  dawned. 


THE  CHINESE  DINNEE. 

bet  which  occomd  dDiing  Lord  llM&rtD«j*i  embuvj  to  ChloA. 

The  feast  prepared,  the  splendor  round 

Allowed  the  eye  no  rest ; 
The  wealth  of"  Ormus  and  the  Ind  " 

Appeared  to  greet  the  guest. 

No  idle  tongne,  no  converse  light, 

The  solemn  silence  broke, 
Because  'tis  &med  our  F.nelishmaa 

No  word  of  Chiuese  spoke. 

How  here,  now  there,  he  picked  a  bit 

Of  what  he  could  not  name ; 
And  all  he  knew  wbh,  that  in  feet, 

They  made  him  sick,  the  same. 

Ching-Tau.  his  host,  pressed  on  each  dish, 

Wilh  polished  Chinese  grace ; 
And  much  Ching  thoi^;ht  ne  relished  them. 

At  every  ugly  face. 

At  last  he  swore  he'd  eat  no  more, 

(Twas  written  in  his  looksl) 
"  For  sounds,"  stiid  he, "  the  devil  here. 

Sends  both  the  meat  and  cooks  1 " 
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But  covers  changed,  he  brishtened  nft 

And  thought  himself  in  luck, 
When  close  Defore  hjm,  what  he  Bsw 

Seemed  eomeCbing  like  a  dur.k. 
Still  cautious  grown,  and  to  be  Bure, 

His  brain  he  set  to  rack ; 
At  length  he  turned  to  oue  behind, 

And,  pointing,  cried  "  Quack,  quack  f 
The  Chinese  gravely  shook  his  head. 

Nest  made  a  reverent  bow. 
And  then  expressed  what  dish  it  was. 

By  uttering, "  Bow,  vow,  wow  !  " 


FOUR  LIVES.— Gabnbt  B.  Fhbbmak. 


Harold,  Johnnie,  Allie,  a 
Watching  the  sunset  flusb,  then  &de 

From  over  the  earth  and  sky ; 
Watiihin^  the  bara  of  purple  and  Kold 

Grow  deeper, — then  pale,  theu  die. 

Harold  was  tall,  and  dark,  and  proud : 
His  cheek  was  bronzed  by  the  Indian  sun ; 

And  on  his  bosom  there  gleamed  a  star — 
The  jeweled  badge  that  hia  sword  had  won— 

For  he  was  a  soldier,  and  this  was  a  prise 
From  the  hand  of  his  king  for  service  done. 

John  was  a  soldier  too,  but  he  fought 
Under  a  banner  of  spotless  white ; 

His  Lwion  of  Honor,  the  sign  of  the  Cross ; 
The  leader  he  followed,  the  Prince  of  Light. 

His  sword  was  the  Word  of  the  Living  God, 
His  armor  a  fkith  that  was  strong  and  bright. 

Allie  WB8  something— I  do  not  know  what — 

A  fciry— biibv — woman— queen— 
A  pleading  child  that  crept  into  your  heart — 

A  haughty  tyrant  aaever  was  eeeii  ; 
And  we  all  three  loved  her,  and  loved  her  well. 

But  John  loved  her  best  of  us  all,  I  ween. 
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His  heart,  that  was  pare  as  a  man's  coutd  be — 

All  that  pride  could  ask,  or  that  love  could  claim. 
But  Allie  Btwd  "No,"  and  Harold  went  out 

With  a  look  of  pain  in  hla  fierce,  dark  eye, 
Like  that  of  an  eagle  wounded  that  soars 

Away  to  its  eyrie  on  the  clifi'  to  die ; 
And  he  fell  on  a  foreign  field  one  day 

When  legions  grew  white  at  the  battle-cry. 

John  asked  her  next,  and  she  answered  the  same, 
And  he  blessed  her,  and  kiaaed  her,  and  turned  away ; 

But  we  saw  him  no  more  till  he  stood  on  the  deck 
Of  a  bout  that  lay  rocked  like  a  bird  on  the  bay. 

Now,  tropical  vines  tangle  over  his  grave, 
And  ocean-waves  moan  round  his  clay. 

I  would  not  speak.    What  was  Jthat  should  dare 
To  rush  where  the  angels  had  feared  to  tread7 

I  only  looked  down  on  my  palsied  limbs. 
And  bitterly  wished  in  my  heart  I  was  dead. 

I  almost  cursed  God  that  he  gave  me  a  form 
No  woman  Uving  could  love,  or  wed. 

Then  Allie  came  in  her  quiet  way. 

And  knelt  with  her  nrms  crossed  over  mv  knee, 
While  1  smoothed  the  mass  of  her  golden  nair. 

And  said,  "  She  can  never  be  aught  to  me." 
So  we  sat  there  in  silence,  and  botn  looked  out 

At  the  troubled  waves  of  the  storm-tosBed  sea. 

Then,  I  do  not  know  how,  but  she  caught  my  hand, 
And  'twas  covered  with  kisses  again  and  again. 

Passionate  kisses,  while  broken  words 
Burst  from  her  lips  as  from  one  in  pain. 

And  teats  rolled  over  her  crimsoned  cheeks. 
Like  the  short-hved  torrents  of  April  rain. 

I  could  scarcely  believe  when  I  understood 

What  it  really  was  that  the  action  meant; 
Then  I  tenderly  gathered  her  np  In  my  arms. 

Where  she  sobbed  Uke  the  storm  when  its  strength  ii 

While  I  said,  Mrith  a  reverent  awe  in  the  words, 
"  What  have  I  dons  that  this  blessing  is  eentf" 

That  was  years  ago.     Now  Allie  is  dead ; 

She  lies  on  the  hill  where  that  white  cross  stands ; 
And  Harold  and  John  rest  fiir  away, 

Wilh  an  ocean  between  them, in  foreign  lands; 
And  I'm  waiting,  impatient,  the  welcome  day, 

When  over  the  River  we'll  all  join  hands. 
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A  NAME  IN  THE  SAND.-H.  F.  Gould. 

Alone  I  walked  the  ocean  Btrand ; 
A  pearly  shell  was  in  my  hand  ; 
I  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 

My  name — the  year — the  day. 
As  onward  from  the  spot  I  passed, 
One  lin)^ring  look  bedind  1  cast — 
A  wave  came  rolling,  high  and  bat, 

And  washed  my  lines  away. 


'e  or  dark  oblivion's  eea 

Will  sweep  across  the  place 
Where  I  have  trod  the  sandy  shore 
Of  time, — and  been,  to  be  no  more , — 
Of  me,  my  name,  the  name  I  bore. 

To  leave  no  track  nor  trace. 

And  vet,  with  Him  who  counts  tho  sands, 
And  nolds  the  waters  in  His  hands, 
I  know  a  lasting  record  stands 

Inscribed  ngainst  my  name, 
Of  all  thie  mortal  part  has  wrot^bt, 
Of  all  this  thinking  soul  has  thought, — 
And  from  these  fleeting  moments  caught,—- 

For  glory  or  for  shame. 


THE  TEACHER'S  DREAM.— W.  H.  ViNABia. 

The  weary  teacher  sat  alone 

While  twilight  gathered  on: 
Anil  not  a  sound  was  heard  around, — 

The  boys  and  girls  were  gone. 

The  weary  teacher  sat  alone, 

Unnerved  and  pale  was  he  ; 
Bowed  'neath  a  yoke  of  care,  he  spokfl 

In  sad  soliloquy : 

"Another  round,  another  round 

Of  labor  thrown  away. 
Another  chain  of  toil  and  pwn 

Dragged  through  a  tedious  day. 
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"  Of  no  avail  is  constant  leal. 

Love's  Baeriflce  is  lost. 
The  hopes  of  morn,  so  golden,  torn. 

Each  evening,  iuto  droBS. 


They  perish  where  they  fiill." 

He  sighed^  and  low  upon  hia  hands 

Hia  acihiiip;  brow  he  pressed  ; 
Aad  o'er  hia  frame  ere  long  there  came 

A  soothing  sense  of  rest. 

And  then  he  lifted  ap  his  &ca. 

But  started  back  aghast,— 
The  room,  by  etranf^e  and  sudden  chango, 

Asaumeil  proportions  vast. 
It  seemed  a  Sen  ate -hall,  and  one 

Addressed  a  listening  throng; 
Each  burning  word  all  Dosoms  stirred, 

Applause  rose  loud  and  long. 
The  'wildered  teacher  thought  he  knew 

The  speaker's  voice  and  look, 
"And  for  his  name,"  said  he,  "  the  Buna 

Is  in  my  record  book." 
The  stately  Senate -hall  dissolved, 

A  chiircli  rose  in  its  place, 
Wherein  there  stood  a  man  of  God, 

Dispensing  words  of  grace. 
And  though  he  spoke  in  solemn  tone, 

And  though  his  hair  was  gray. 
The  teacher^  thought  was  strangely  wronghti 

"  I  whipped  that  Doy  to-day." 


In  classic  gloom  of  alcoved  room 

An  author  plied  his  pen. 
"  My  idlest  lad !  "  the  teacher  said. 

Filled  with  a  new  surprise — 
"  Shall  1  behold  hia  name  enrolled 

Among  the  great  and  wise?" 
The  vision  of  a  cottaeie  home 

The  teacher  now  descried ; 
A  mother's  lace  illumed  the  placo 

Her  influence  sanctified. 


"A  miracle  I  a  miracle ! 

This  matron,  well  I  know, 
Was  but  a  wild  find  careless  child, 

Not  half  an  hour  ago. 

"And  when  she  to  her  children  Bpeoka 

Of  duty's  golden  nile. 
Her  lipe  repeat  in  accents  sweet, 

My  words  to  her  at  school." 

^e  scene  was  changed  ^ain,  and  lo, 
The  schoul-houae  rude  and  old; 

Upon  the  wall  did  darkness  Ml, 
The  evening  air  was  cold. 

"A  dream  1 "  the  sleeper,  waking,  said. 
Then  paced  along  the  floor. 

And,  whistline  slow  and  soft  and  low, 
He  locked  the  school-house  door. 

And,  walking  home,  his  heart  was  full 
Of  peace  and  trust  and  praise ; 

And  singing  slow  and  soft  and  low. 
Said,  "Ai&r  many  days." 


ADDRESS  OF  SPO'ITYCUS. 

It  bad  been  a  circus  day  in  East  Kittery  Centre.  James 
UyerB,  the  grand  and  awful  tumbler,  bad  amused  the  popu- 
lace with  the  sports  of  the  ring,  to  an  estent  hitherto  un- 
known even  in  that  lusurioua  city.  The  sounds  of  cavalry 
had  died  away;  the  rour  of  the  r^^ged-tailed  ourang-outang 
had  ceased ;  the  lanterns  had  been  extinguislied.  The  moon, 
piercing  the  impenetrable  tissue  of  woolly  cloudd,  showed 
her  benevolent  nature  by  silvering  the  brass  buttons  of  a 
man  going  across  the  street,  and  casting  its  irradiant  beams 
through  an  extensive  aperture  in  the  canvas,  tipped  the 
foam-capped  waves  in  a  bucket  of  dirty  water  with  a  wavj-, 
mellowy  light  No  sound  was  heard,  save  the  gentle  breath- 
ings of  the  elephant,  only  answered  at  intervaU  by  the  piti- 
less moaninge  of  the  nine-IefiKed  calf  in  the  side  tent,  which 
had  been  cruelly  deprived  of  its  supper.  Under  a  cart,  in 
one  corner,  a  little  band  of  acrobats  were  seated,  thsir  coun- 
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tonancea  still  dirtf  from  the  agony  of  conflict,  tobacco-juice 
ranning  down  their  nuder  lips,  the  daubs  of  paint  still  lin- 
gering on  their  brovH,  when  Spottycua,  the  head  clown, 
liniFing  forth  from  amid  the  company,  thus  addresaed  them : 
"  Ye  call  me  chief,  and  ye  do  well  to  call  Aim  chief,  who, 
for  three  long  weeks,  has  stumjied  every  man,  woman,  child, 
and  beast  that  has  entered  our  show,  to  flgbt,  and  who  never 
yet  has  run.  If  there  be  one  among  you  who  can  say  that 
ever,  in  Irish  row  or  private  fight,  mir  actions  did  not  con- 
firm my  tongue,  let  him  step  up  and  say  it.  If  there  be  nine 
in  all  your  company  dare  face  me,  let  them  come  on  I  And 
yet  I  was  not  always  thus,— a  hired  buffoon,  a  scaly  chief  of 
still  more  scaly  men.  My  anceston  came  from  old  Bear- 
borough,  and  settled  among  the  loose  rocks  and  leafless 
groves  of  East  Moluncus.  My  early  life  ran  quiet  as  the 
puddle  in  which  I  played;  and  when,  at  noon,  I  gathered 
the  hogs  beneath  the  sunshine,  and  played  upon  a  borrowed 
tuning-fork,  there  was  a  Mend,  the  son  of  the  man  that 
Uved  in  the  next  house,  to  join  me  in  the  pastime.  We  let 
our  hogs  into  the  same  man's  turnip-field,  and  partook  to- 
gether our  rusty  meal.  One  evening,  after  the  hogs  and 
hens  were  foddered,  and  we  were  all  seated  beneath  the 
currant-bush  which  shaded  our  cottage,  my  greatrgrandsire, 
an  old  man,  was  telling  of  Marathon  Crossing,  and  Tberrao- 
pylte  Court-house,  and  Lucknow  Corner,  and  the  Aroostook 
war,  in  which  he  had  been  riddled  with  bullets ;  and  bow, 
on  previous  occasions,  a  little  band  ofChoctaws  had  run  be- 
fore a  big  army.  I  knew  not,  till  then,  what  war  was;  but 
then  my  undimpled  cheeks  did  burn,  and  to  show  my  new- 
born fire,  1  pulled  the  liair  of  that  venerable  man,  until  my 
mother,  takii^  me  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  slapped  my 
throbbing  chops,  and  packed  me  off  to  bed,  bidding  me  ex- 
ercise no  more  my  warlike  spirit.  That  night  a  burglar  en- 
tered our  house.  I  saw  my  mother  trampled  on  by  the  hoof 
of  a  big  dog,  the  sleeping  form  of  my  father  flung  amid  the 
biasing  rafters  of  our  hog-pen.  These  insults  were  too  much. 
I  left  the  vicinity  and  joined  a  circus. 

"To-day,  you  know,  I  killed  a  hydrophobious  dog  in  the 
uena;  and  when  I  gazed  intently  on  him,  behold!  it  was 
'old  dog  Tray,' my  old  friend's  dog.    He  made  onepaaaat 
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me^  bit  a  &rewell  haok  out  of  my  leg,  kicked,  stnd  died,— the 
BatuA  tail,  ehorter  only  by  eix  inches,  which  he  used  to  wear 
when  be  aud  bis  Diaster  and  I,  in  adveutiiroua  iafiuicy, 
Boaled  the  picket-fenis  to  pluck  the  first  ripe  potato-balls, 
Biid  bear  them  hume  in  childish  exultation !  I  told  the  pro- 
prietor that  the  deceased  had  been  my  Meud'a  d<^,  homely, 
fiutbful,  and  kind,  and  1  begged  that  I  might  convey  an-ay 
the  car«a88  to  a  taxidermist,  and  sell  the  skin  for '  nippers.' 
Ay !  upon  my  head,  amid  the  blood  and  inud  of  the  arena, 
I  Ix^ged  that  poor  boon,  while  all  the  assembled  maids  aud 
mothers,  and  the  scrabble,  shouted  in  derision ;  deeming  it 
rare  sport,  forsooth,  to  see  the  prince  of  clowns  turn  red  and 
grumble  about  the  piece  of  bleeding  dog-flesh.  And  the 
proprietor  drew  back,  as  I  were  dilution,  and  sternly  said, 
'Latthebeast  alouel  It  shall  not  be  inc<!(a)l  for  you.'  And 
so,  feUow-acrobaU,  rusticusses,  clowns,  must  you  as  well  as 
I  be  bluffed  by  these  covetous  proprietors.  O  Bum,  Bum ; 
thou  hast  been  a  tender  nuree  to  me.  Ay !  thou  hast  given 
to  that  indigent,  uiioBtentatioua  hog-boy,  who  never  heard 
a  louder  noise  than  a  thunderbolt,  cast-iron  muscles,  and  a 
heart  of  brick,  taught  him  to  run  his  hands  within  the  mails 
and  pocket  cash,  to  run  his  sword  against  brick  buildings 
and  stone  walla,  to  gaze  int^  the  bleared  eyeballs  of  the  fierce 
Khamscatkan  woodpecker,  even  as  a  young  kdy  upon  an 
intimate  cat!  And  he  shall  pay  thee  back  as  soon  as  the 
yellow  Foddygumpus  shall  turn  red  as  frothing  logwood,  and 
in  its  deepest  juice  the  codfish  lie  cradled ! 

"  Ye  stand  there  now  like  rowdies,  as  ye  are !  There  ia  no 
tin  within  your  gaping  pockets;  and  to-morrow,  or  next  day, 
some  rustic  Polyphemus,  breathing  of  onions  from  his  in- 
finite mouth,  shall  with  hia  freckled  fingers  point  at  your 
red  noses,  and  bet  ft  thren-cent  piece  on  your  head.  Hark  1 
Hear  ye  yon  giraffe  roaring  in  his  hen-coop?  Tis  six  weeks 
since  he  has  tasted  food ;  but  to-morrow  they  will,  as  likely 
as  not,  pve  him  your  breakfast,  and  miserftble  fodder  will  it 
be  for  him,  by  the  way.  If  ye  know  nothing  at  all,  scarcely, 
work  then  like  dogs,  for  almost  nothing  and  board  !  If  ye 
are  men,  follow  me;  leave  the  concern,  run  off  with  the 
horses,  and  set  up  for  yonrselves,  as  your  ancestral  grand- 
Ikthersdidat  old  Spoodinknm.     Is  Scarborough  dead  ?    la 
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the  old  'New  England'  that  you  drank  to-day  dried  up  witb- 
in  you,  that  ye  do  skulk  and  equat,  like  a  be- horae- whipped 
pup  beneath  his  master'a  barn  ?  0  fellow  comnuIeB,  nisti- 
cusBes,  clowns  t  if  we  must  turn  inside  out,  let  us  do  it  for 
ourselves !  If  we  must  turn  summersets  for  subeisteuce,  let 
us  do  it  under  A  clean  tent,  with  horses  ttiat  are  not  lame  in 
more  than  three  le)^,  ponies  that  have  tails,  and  horses  that 
haven't  sore  backs  I  Let  us  carve  for  ourselves,  in  the  an- 
nals of  cavalry,  names  which  shall  far  transcend  those  of  all 
tliat  the  world  calls  great,  so  that  all  the  champions  and 
knighfj)  of  old, — Skipio,  Alabaniaciinus,  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
the  Arabian  Nights,  the  Spanish  Cid, — shall  sink  into  insig- 
nificance before  us.  Let  uBspuron  our  painted-white  steeds, 
till  we  reach  the  summit  of  equine  renown." 


THE  BROWNS.— Thomas  Dunn  Enolish. 

Margery  Brown  in  her  arm-chair  eila, 

Slilctiing  and  darning  and  patebing  for  life ; 
The-good  woman  seeniH  at  the  end  of  her  wita — 

No  end  lo  the  toil  of  a  mother  and  wife. 
She'd  like  to  be  far  from  her  home  on  the  form ; 

^he  siglis  fur  the  pleufure  and  rush  of  the  town ; 
She  counts  every  stitch,  and  she  longs  to  be  rich — 

Pity  the  troubles  of  Margery  Brown. 

Here  is  a  coat  with  a  rent  in  the  sleeve ; 

Here  is  a  sock  with  a  hole  in  the  toe ; 
This  wants  a  patch  on  the  arm,  you  perceive; 

That  must  be  darcied  at  once,  whether  or  no. 
It  is  patching  and  darning  and  sewing  of  rents, 

From  dawn  till  the  moment  the  sun  goes  down ; 
And  all  from  those  boyn  full  of  mischief  and  noise — 

Pity  the  troubles  of  Margery  Brown. 


Tlie  drought  has  been  curling  the  leaves  of  the  com, 
And  stirring  the  ground  meets  the  lack  of  a  shower 

From  the  dawn  of  tlie  day  to  the  set  of  the  sun, 
Through  the  terrible  niys  that  pour  fiercely  down, 

He  treads  in  his  toil  o'er  the  parched  dusty  soil — 
Hty  the  troubles  of  Timothy  Brown. 
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He  reaches  his  home  at  the  close  of  the  day — 

The  oven  wood  has  to  be  chopped  fur  next  mom ; 
The  horse  must  be  given  hia  oats  and  his  hay, 

The  cows  have  their  mash,  and  the  pigs  get  their  corn. 
He  would  like  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  the  news 

In  tbejouruul  that  yesterday  c»me  from  the  town; 
But  when  he  has  fVd,  he  must  hurry  to  hed — 

Pity  the  troubles  oiTimothy  Browu. 

RidinK  along  is  tlie  rich  Hector  Graeme, 

With  liis  wife  by  his  side ;  both  are  sickly  and  wan ; 
They  have  not  a  cnild  left  to  carry  their  name— 

Tiie  one  that  they  owned,  to  the  churchyard  has  gone. 
He  looks  at  the  boys  perched  aloft  on  the  fence, 

She  seee  the  stout  wife  in  the  skimpcst  of  gowns— 
"  These  have  children  and  health  1 "  and  the  people  of  wealth 

Envy  the  lot  of  those  fortunate  Browns. 

I  think  that  the  world  is  made  up  just  like  this— 

Discontent  gnaws  the  higher  as  well  as  the  low  ; 
The  Browne  tnink  the  Graemes  reach  the  summit  of  bliss; 

The  Graemes  think  the  Browns  are  exempt  from  all  woe. 
We  are  all  Browns  or  Graemes  as  our  stations  may  be ; 

We  look  to  our  crosses  much  more  than  our  crowns ; 
And  while  Brown  and  his  wife  thus  repine  at  their  life, 

Graemes  pass  in  their  conches  and  envy  the  Browns. 


JUDGE  NOT. 


Judge  not  1    The  workings  of  hia  brain 
And  of  hia  heart  thou  canst  not  see; 

What  looks  to  thy  dim  eyes  a  stain, 
In  God's  pure  light  may  only  be 

A  scar,  brought  from  some  well-won  field, 

Where  tbou  wouldst  only  faint  and  yield. 

The  look,  the  air,  that  frets  thy  sight, 
May  be  a  token,  that  below 


Whose  glance  would  scorch  thv'smiliDg  gracv. 
And  cast  thee  shuddering  on  tliy  fiice. 
The  fall  thou  darest  to  deapise- 

Perchance  the  slackened  angel's  hand 
Has  aufiered  it,  that  he  may  rise 

And  take  a  firmer,  surer  stand ; 
Or,  trusting  less  to  earthly  things, 
Uay  henceforth  learn  to  use  his  wing*. 
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CUT  BEHIND.— T.DEWnrTAUUGa 

The  sccDC  opens  od  b  clear,  crisp  moming.  Two  boye  are 
running  tu  get  on  the  back  of  a  i^arriaKe,  wli<Me  wheeln  are 
Bpiniiiiig  along  the  road.  One  of  the  boys,  with  a  quick 
spring,  suubceUs.  The  other  leaps,  but  fails,  and  &lls  on  the 
part  of  tlie  body  where  it  is  most  appropriate  to  foil.  No 
sooner  has  he  struck  the  grouiut  than  he  shouts  to  tbo  driv- 
er of  the  carriage,  "  Cut  behind  I " 

Human  nature  is  the  same  in  boy  as  in  man — all  running 
to  gain  the  vehicle  of  succcbb.  Some  are  spry,  and  gain  that 
fbr  which  they  strive.  Others  are  slow,  and  tumble  down  ; 
they  who  fall  crying  out  against  those  who  monut,"Cut 
behind ! " 

A  political  ottca  rolls  past.  A  multitude  spring  to  their 
feet,  and  the  race  Is  ia.  Only  one  of  all  the  number  reaches 
that  for  which  he  runs.  No  sooner  does  he  gain  the  prize, 
and  begin  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  think  how 
grand  a  thing  it  Is  to  ride  in  popular  preferment,  than  the 
disappointed  candidates  cry  out,  "  Incompetency  I  Stupidity  1 
Fraud !  Now  let  the  ne^rspapers  of  the  other  political  party 
'cut  behind.'" 

There  is  a  goWen  chariot  of  wealth  rolling  down  tlie 
street.  A  thousand  peopi«  are  trying  to  cateh  it.  They  run ; 
they  jostle  ;  they  tread  on  each  other.  Push,  and  pull,  and 
tug.  Those  talk  most  against  riches  who  cannot  get  them. 
Clear  the  track  for  the  racers !  One  of  the  thousand  reaches 
the  golden  prize  and  mounts.  Forthwith  the  air  ia  full  of 
cries,  "Got  it  by  iVaudI  Shoddy  I  Petroleum  aristocracy ! 
His  Mher  was  a  rag-picker !  His  mother  was  a  washerwo- 
maii !  I  knew  him  when  he  blacked  his  own  shoes !  Pitch 
him  off  the  back  t>art  of  the  golden  chariot  I  Cut  behind ! 
cut  behind  I " 

In  many  eyes  success  is  a  crime.  "  I  do  not  like  you," 
said  the  snow-flake  to  the  snow-bird.  "  Why7"  said  the 
snow-bird.  "Because,"  said  the  snow-flake, "  you  are  going 
up  and  I  am  going  doim." 

We  have  to  state  that  the  man  in  the  carriage,  on  the 
crisp  morning,  though  he  had  a  long  lash-whip,  with  which 
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he  coalil  have  maJe  the  climbing  boy  yell  most  lustily,  did 
not  cul  behind.  He  heard  the  shout  in  the  rear,  and  said, 
"Good  morning,  my  sou.  That  is  right;  climb  over  and  sit 
by  me.  llereare  the  reiua;  take  hold  and  drive;  waaaboy 
myself  once,  and  know  what  tickles  yutingstera." 

Thank  God,  there  are  so  many  in  the  world  that  never 
"cot  behind,"  but  are  ready  to  give  a  fellow  a  ride  whenever 
he  wants  it.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  whose  chief  joy 
it  is  to  help  others  on.  Now  it  is  a  smile,  now  a  good  word, 
now  ten  dollars.  When  such  a  kind  man  has  ridden  to  the 
end  of  the  earthly  road,  it  will  be  pleasant  to  hang  np  tho 
whip  with  which  he  drove  the  enterprises  of  a  lifetime,  and 
feel  that  with  it  he  never  "  cut  behind  "  at  tboee  vfho  were 
struggling. 


REV.  OLEUS  BACON,  D.D.— IN  MEMORIAM. 

He  was  a  lowly  missionary. 

And  he  sailed  upon  the  sea, 
As  far  as  western  longitude. 

One  hundred  siity-three. 
Of  such  a  portly  presence, 

There  seemed  no  goodlier  preochar 

In  all  the  presbytery. 
But  a  very  unfortunate  person, 

As  all  Dieti  must  avree. 
Was  tho  Reverend  Olens  Bacon, 
To  be  sent  upon  a  miKsion 

To  the  islands  near  Fecjee. 

He  was  much  too  fleshy  a  person. 

As  any  one  might  nee ; 
I  may  say,  in  fact,  he  was  corpulent 

To  the  very  last  deeroe. 
His  cheeks  were  as  plump  as  puddingi, 

His  thighfc  were  as  fat  as  conld  be. 
And  his  beautiful  double  chin  reposed 

Upon  his  boBom  free  ; 
And  no  man  in  his  waistcoat 

Ever  buttoned  so  much  as  ho. 
This  Reverend  Olous  Bacon, 

To  the  ialauds  near  Feejee, 
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It  was  all  in  a  fore-and-aft  scbooner 

That  be  sailed  to  that  fur  countree, 
And,  a<M:ordirig  to  Captain  bimmiiiBon, 

It  was  beaiitiful  to  eee 
Uow  warmly  thoee  heathene  weluomed  him, 

And  bow  grateful  thev  seemed  to  be, 
And  how,  in  their  aimple,  innocent  way 

They  putted  him— now  on  liis  knee, 
And  now  on  bis  cheek,  and  now  on  his  chii^ 

And,  in  short,  made  only  too  free 
With  the  Reverend  Oleus  Bacon, 
As  was  sent  upon  a  mission 


But  I  have  an  affidavit 

Captain  SimminHon  took  afore  me, 
(And  Simminson  is  a  Christian  man,) 

How  Btatiding  that  night  on  his  lee. 
And  a-Bwearing  np  his  canvas 

All  ready  to  put  to  sea. 
He  noticed  a  flre  on  the  island 

As  was  burning  remarkably  free ; 
But  he  had  no  idea  that  tlieee  rasads 

Were  a-makin'  a  fricaseeo 
Of  the  Reverend  Oleus  Bacon 
As  was  Bent  up( 


But  so  it  turned  out ;  and  therefore  I  aaj 

As  Simminson  said  to  me, 
If  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

Had  any  eyes  to  see. 
They'd  never  have  sent  a  man  out  there 

A  misnionnry  to  be, 
The  make  of  whose  person  was  tempting 

In  the  very  least  degree, — 
Or  one  as  was  anywav  nulky  at  all. 

Still  less,  one  as  bulky  as  he ; — 
This  Reverend  Oleus  Bacon 

To  the  ialande  near  Feejee. 

However,  the  Lord  was  in  it. 

At  least,  BO  it  (leemH  to  me ; 
Or  something  about  Mr.  Bacon 

As  didn't  at  all  agree 
With  the  slomachs  of  those  heathen  men, 

But  made  them  uneasy  be  ; 
And  I  happen  to  know  what  that  something  w 

It  was  cavendish  and  rappee  I 
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Hevertlieldsa,  it  was  Bomewhat  uofortonato, 

Aa  most  auy  maa  may  Bee, 
That  the  Reverend  Oleus  Baum 
Ever  started  on  that  nUBSion 

To  the  islands  near  Feejee. 


EDINBURGH  AJTER  FLODDEN.— Aytooti. 

News  of  battle  I— news  of  battle ! 

Hark.  I  'tis  rioging  down  the  street : 
And  the  archwayu  and  the  pavement 

Bear  the  clang  of  hurrying  feet. 
NewBof  battle!— who  hath  brouKht  it? 

News  of  triumph !— who  should  bring 
Tidings  from  our  noble  army, 

Greetings  from  our  gallant  King  I 

All  last  night  we  watched  the  beacons 

Blazing  ou  the  hills  afar. 
Each  one  bearing,  ae  it  kindled. 

Message  of  the  opened  war  ; 
All  niglit  long  the  northern  streamen 

Shot  acroBB  the  trembling  sky; 
Fearful  lights,  that  never  beacon 

Save  when  kings  or  heroes  die. 

News  of  battle  I  who  hath  brought  it? 

All  are  thronKine  to  the  gate ; 
"Warder,— warder!  open  quicklv! 

Man,— is  this  a  time  to  wait? 
And  the  heavy  gates  are  opened : 

Then  a  murmur  long  and  loud. 
And  a  oiy  of  fear  and  wonder 

Burets  from  out  the  bending  crowd; 
For  they  see  in  battered  harneBS 

Only  one  hard-stricken  man ; 
And  his  weary  steed  is  wounded. 

And  his  cheek  ia  pale  and  wan  j 
Spearless  han^  a  hloo<ly  banner 

In  his  weak  and  drooping  hand — 
WhatI  can  that  he  Randolph  Murray, 

Captain  of  the  city  band? 

Round  him  cnish  the  pt 

«  Tell  us  all-Oh,  tell  i 

Where  are  thev  who  went  (o  battl^ 

Randolph  Murray,  pworn  to  you? 
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ONB    HUNDRED   CHOIOK  SBLICTtOtTB 

Where  are  they,  our  brathere — children? 

Have  they  met  the  Eoelish  foeT 
Why  art  thuu  alone,  unfollowed  ? 

Is  it  weal  or  is  it  woe?  " 
Like  a  corpse  the  gnely  warrior 

Looks  from  ijat  his  lielm  of  steel ; 
But  no  word  he  speaks  in  answer — 

Only  witli  hi^  armed  heel 
Chides  his  weary  steed,  and  onward 

Up  the  city-street«  they  ride ; 
Fathers,  sisters,  mothers,  chiidren. 

Shrieking,  praying  by  his  side. 
"  By  the  Qod  that  tnade  thee,  RandolphI 

Tell  us  what  mischance  hath  come. 
Then  he  lifts  his  riven  banner, 

And  Ihe  askera'  voice  is  dmnb. 

The  elders  of  the  city 

Have  met  within  their  hall— 
The  men  whom  gaud  King  James  bad  charge^ 

To  watch  the  tower  and  wall. 
"Your  hands  are  weak  with  age,"  he  said, 

"  Your  hearts  are  stout  and  true ; 
So  bide  ye  in  the  Maiden  town, 

While  others  fight  for  you. 
My  trumpet  from  the  Border-side 

Shall  send  a  blast  so  clear, 
That  all  who  wait  within  the  gate 

That  stirring  souud  may  hear. 
Or,  if  it  be  the  will  of  Heaven 

That  back  I  never  come, 
And  if,  instead  of  Scottish  shouts. 

Ye  hear  the  English  drum,— 
Then  let  the  warning  bells  ring  ont, 

Then  gird  ye  to  the  fray. 
Then  man  the  walls  like  ourghers  stout, 

And  fight  while  Sght  you  may. 
"Twere  better  that  in  fiery  flame 

The  roof  should  thunder  down. 
Than  that  the  foot  of  foreign  foe 

Should  trample  in  the  town!" 

Then  in  came  Randolph  Murray,— 

His  step  was  slow  and  weak. 
And  as  he  doffed  his  dinted  helm, 

The  tears  ran  down  his  cheek: 
They  fell  niwn  his  corslet, 

And  on  hw  mailed  hand, 
As  he  (oiicd  nrnuiid  him  wistfully. 

Leaning  sorely  on  his  brand. 
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And  Done  who  then  beheld  him 

But  stnught  were  emote  with  fbar. 
For  a  bolder  and  a  sterner  man 

Had  never  couched  a  spear. 
They  knew  no  sad  a  mesaenger 

Some  ghastly  newa  must  Bring, 
And  all  of  them  were  &ihers, 

Aod  their  eons  were  wiih  the  King. 
And  up  then  rose  the  Provost— 

A  brave  old  man  vaa  he, 
Of  ancient  name,  and  knightly  fame. 

And  chivalrous  degree. 
Oh  woeful  now  was  the  old  man's  Icck, 

And  he  spake  right  heavily : 
"  Now,  Randolph,  tell  thy  tidings. 

However  sharp  they  be  I 
Woe  is  written  on  thy  visage, 

Death  itt  iookine;  from  thy  iace ; 
Speak !  though  it  be  of  overthrow — 

It  cannot  be  disgrace ! " 
Right  bitter  was  the  agony 

That  wrung  that  soldier  praod: 
Thrice  did  he  strive  to  answer. 

And  thrice  he  groaned  alono. 
Then  he  gave  the  riven  banner 

To  the  old  man's  shaking  hand, 
Saying,  "That  is  all  1  bring  ye 

From  the  bravest  of  the  laudl 
Ay!  ye  may  look  upon  it — 

It  was  guarded  well  and  long, 
By  your  brothers  and  your  children, 

By  the  valiant  and  the  strong. 
One  by  one  they  fell  around  it, 
_  As  the  archers  laid  them  low, 
"  ig,  slill  unconqnere" 
r  liices  to  the  foe. 
"Ay!  ye  well  may  look  upon  it — 

There  is  more  than  honor  there, 
Else,  be  sure,  I  had  n"l  brought  it 

From  the  field  of  dark  despair. 
Never  yet  was  royal  banner 

Steeped  in  such  a  costly  dye; 
It  hath  lain  upon  a  bosom 

Where  no  other  shroud  shall  lie. 
Sirs !  I  charge  yon,  keep  it  holy. 

Keep  it  as  a  sacred  thing, 
For  the  stain  you  see  u|)on  it 

Waa  the  life-blood  of  your  kinfei" 
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Woe,  wm,  and  lamentation  I 

What  a  pJl«ou8  cry  was  there  I 
Widows,  maidene,  mothers,  children. 

Shrieking,  eobbiog  in  despairl 
"  Oh,  the  blackest  dajr  for  Scotland 

That  she  ever  knew  before  I 
Oh,  our  King!  the  good,  Ihe  noble. 

Shall  we  see  him  never  mitre  7 
Woe  to  UB,  and  woe  to  tkxttland  I 

Oh,  our  sons,  oiir  sons  and  men  I 
Surely  some  have  'scaped  the  Southron, 

Surely  some  will  come  again  7" 
Till  the  '.ak  that  fell  last  winter 

Shall  uprear  ita  shattered  stem, — 
Wives  and  mothers  of  Dunedin, — 

Ye  may  look  in  vain  for  them ! 


A  HTINDRED  YEARS  TO  COME.— C.  F.  Bbowm. 

Where,  where  will  be  the  birds  that  eing, 

A  hundred  years  to  come? 
The  flowers  that  now  in  beauty  spring, 

A  hundred  years  to  come? 
The  rosy  lips,  the  lofty  brow, 
The  heart  that  beats  si 


Oh,  where  will  be  love's  i 
Joy's  pleasant  smile,  and 
Ahu     ■      ■ 


w^  si^ 
idred  years  to  come? 


Wholl  prees  for  gold  this  crowded  street 

A  hundred  years  to  come  7 

Who'll  tread  yon  church  with  willing  feel; 

A  hundred  years  to  come? 
Pale,  trembling  age,  and  fiery  youth. 
And  childhood  with  its  brow  of  trutti ; 
The  rich  and  poor,  on  land  and  sea, 
Where  will  the  mighty  millions  be 

A  hundied  years  to  come  ? 
We  all  within  our  graves  shall  sleep 

A  hundred  yearn  to  come; 
No  living  soul  for  us  will  weep, 

A  hundred  years  to  come, 
Bnt  other  men  our  lands  shall  till 
And  otbers,  then,  these  streets  will  fill. 
And  other  birds  will  sing  as  gay. 
And  bright  the  sun  shine  as  to-day 

A  faun  J  rod  years  to  come. 


A  STRANGER  IN  THE  PEW.— Mary  E.  Dodoe. 

Poor  little  Bessie  1    She  tossed  back  her  curia, 

And,  thot^h  she  is  often  the  sweetest  of  girls, 

This  was  something  she  couldn't  and  wouldn't  endure; 

"Twas  the  meHnest,  most  impolitic  act,  she  was  sure. 

And  a  thing,  she  declared,  that  the  never  would  do; 
To  go  to  a  church  where  one  didn't  belong, 
Then  walk  down  the  aisle  like  the  best  in  Ihe  throDg, 

And  seat  one's  self  plump  in  auother  one's  pew. 

Humph  1    Didn't  ber  &ther  own  hie,  out  and  out ; 
And  didn't  the;  fill  it  up  full,  just  about, 
When  mamma  and  papa,  and  herself  and  the  bojn, 
Were  seated  ?    And  didn't  their  boots  make  a  noise 


With  such  feelinra  at  heart,  and  their  print  on  her  face, 
Last  Sunday  our  Bessie  hitched  out  of  nor  "  place  " 
To  make  room  for  a  girl,  very  shabby  and  thin. 
Who  had  stood  in  the  aisle  till  mamma  a^ked  her  in. 

The  poor  little  thing  tried  her  best  not  to  crowd ; 
And  Bessie,  forgetting,  soon  had  the  mishap 
To  slip  from  her  drowsiness  into  a  nap. 

From  which  she  awaketied  by  crying  aloud. 

Pool  Bessie  sat  upright,  with  cheeks  all  adame 
At  sleeping  in  church,  and  we  felt  for  her  shame ; 
But  'twas  strange  at  the  close  of  the  service  to  see 
Our  Bessie,  now  gentle  as  gentle  could  be, 

Take  the  hand  of  the  shabby  young  girl  in  the  pew, 
And  walk  with  her  out  of  the  church  with  a  smile 
That  shone  through  Ihe  tears  in  her  e^ea  all  the  while. 

And  brightened  her  &ce  with  a  radiance  new. 

"Good-b 

Our  pew' 

Then  she  stole'  to  her  mother:  "  O  mother,  I  dreamed 

Such  a  curious  dream '.    Twas  no  wonder  I  screamed. 

I  thought  1  was  sitting  in  church  in  this  dress. 
With  a  girl  like  a  b^^r-child  right  in  our  pew — 
We  were  sitting  alone  in  the  seat,  just  we  two— 

And  1  felt  more  ashamed  than  you  ever  could  guess ; 
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bin  out  iv  the  doori  to  pick  up  shticke  to  bile  ber  tay-kettle. 
"  Begorm,  now,  but  111  have  yeee,"  says  the  shly  ould  fox,  an' 
in  he  ehlips,  anbelcQowust,  intil  tbe  house,  an'  hides  behind 
the  door.  An'  in  comes  the  little  rid  hin,  &  minute  afther, 
with  her  apron  full  of  sh ticks,  an'  shuts  to  tbe  door  an'  locks 
it,  an'  pits  the  hay  in  her  pocket.  An'  thin  she  turns  round, 
— an'  there  shtands  the  baste  iv  a  fox  in  the  comer.  Well, 
thin,  what  did  she  do,  but  jist  dhrop  down  her  shticks,  and 
By  up  in  a  great  fright  and  flutter  to  the  big  bame  scrass 
inside  o'  the  root  where  the  fox  couldn't  git  at  her  I 

"Ah,  ha!"  says  the  ould  fox, "I'll  soon  bring  yees  down 
out  o'tbat!"  An'  he  began  to  whimil  round,  au' round, 
an'  round,  fiuhter,  an'  fushter,  an'  Asbter,  on  the  floor,  af- 
ther  bis  big,  bushy  tail,  till  the  little  rid  hin  got  so  dizzy  wid 
lookiu',  that  she  jist  tumbled  down  aff  the  bame,  and  the 
fbz  whipped  ber  up  and  popped  her  intil  his  bag,  and 
stbarted  off  home  in  a  minute.  An'  he  wint  up  the  wood, 
an  down  the  wood,  half  the  day  long,  with  the  little  rid  hin 
shut  up  shmotherin'  in  the  bag,  Sorra  a  know  she  knowd 
where  she  was  at  all,  at  all.  She  thought  she  was  all  biled 
an'  ate  up,  an'  flnished  shure!  But,  hy  an'  by,  she  remim- 
bered  herself,  an'  pit  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  an'  tuk  out  her 
little  bright  scissors,  and  shnipped  a  big  bole  in  tbe  bag  be- 
hind, an'  out  she  leapt,  an'  picked  up  a  big  shtone  an'  popped 
it  intil  the  hag,  an'  rin  aff  home,  an'  locked  the  door. 

An'  the  fox  he  tugged  away  up  over  the  hill,  with  the  big 
shtone  at  his  hack  thumpin'  hie  shouldhers,  thinkin'  to  him- 
self how  heavy  tbe  little  rid  hin  whs,  an'  what  a  fine  shupper 
he'd  have.  An'  whin  be  came  in  sight  iv  bis  din  in  the 
rocks,  and  shpied  his  ould  mother  a  watchin'  for  him  at  the 
door,  he  says,  "  Mother !  have  ye  the  pot  bilin'  ?  "  An'  the 
ould  mother  says,  "  Sure  an'  it  is ;  an'  have  ye  the  little  rid 
bin?"  "  Yes,  jist  here  in  me  bag.  Open  the  lid  o' the  pot 
till  I  pit  her  in,"  says  he. 

An'  the  ould  mother  fos  she  lifted  the  lid  o'  the  pot,  an' 
the  lashkill  untied  the  bag,  and  Idld  it  over  the  pot  o'  bilin' 
wather,  an'  shuk  in  the  big,  heavy  shtone.  An'  the  bilin' 
watber  shplashed  up  all  over  the  rogue  ir  a  fox,  an'  his  mo- 
ther, an  sc-halded  them  both  to  death.  An'  the  little  rid  hin 
lived  safe  in  her  house  foriver  aflher. 
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IS  THERE  ROOM  IN  ANGEL  LAND? 

nw  11dm  ven  wrfttm  ■Iter  hnring  lb*  rnLlowliig  toaching  incidant  nMed 
il  br  >  monunt,  whrn  lllilo  lUij.  -Itta  ihlldih  cuholiij  Id  •»  >hu  it  wu,  b«k 

dflLriDua.Bhff  K^vdheriuatberif  Ihvre  would  be  mum  for  her  unune  tbfl  aafvlB. 

will  I  bs  ill  lh«  lUlgell' viLj f     Wil]  thej  Iuts  mom  for  me?'*     Tbs  bndtcD' 
heutol  nutbAT  l^n  felt  do  ibcriflG*  vunld  b*  too  grcftl,  ooDld  ihB  Ihtb  Hved 

Is  there  room  among  the  ancels 

For  Ibe  spirit  of  your  child  ? 
Will  the}'  lake  your  little  Mary 

In  their  loving  a rma  so  mild? 
Will  they  ever  love  me  fondly. 

As  my  story-books  have  saiil? 
Will  they  fliid  a  home  for  Mary — 

Mary,  numbered  with  the  dead? 
Tell  me  truly,  darling  mother ! 

Is  there  rdom  for  such  as  me? 
Will  I  gain  the  home  of  spirita. 

And  the  shining  angels  see  T 

I  have  sorely  tried  you,  mother, 

Been  to  you  a  constant  care, 
And  you  will  not  miss  me,  mother. 

When  I  dwell  among  the  &ir; 
For  you  have  no  room  for  Mary ; 

She  was  ever  in  your  way ; 
And  she  fears  the  good  will  shun  bert 

Will  they,  darling  mother,  say? 
Tell  me— tell  me  truly— mother. 

Ere  life's  closing  hour  doth  come, 
Do  you  think  that  they  will  keep  me, 

In  the  shining  angelx'  home? 

I  waa  not  so  wayward,  mother, 

Not  80  very—very  bad, 
But  that  tender  love  would  nonrish, 

And  make  Mary's  heart  bo  glad  1 
Oh  I  I  yearned  f()r  pure  alfection. 

In  this  world  of  bitter  woe ; 
And  I  lojig  for  lilirw  immortal, 

In  the  land  where  I  must  go  1 
Tell  me  once  again,  dear  mother. 

Ere  you  take  the  parting  kiss. 
Will  the  angelit  bid  me  welcwme. 

To  that  land  of  rerfect  bliss? 
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THE  BLACKSMITH  OF  EAGENBACH. 
Frank  Muhbav. 
In  a  little  German  village, 

On  the  watent  of  tbe  Rhine ; 
Oay  and  joyous  iu  their  paetimes, 

In  the  pleaaant  vintage  time ; 
Were  a  group  of  happy  peaBanta, 

For  the  day  released  iroin  toil. 
Thanking  Gud  for  all  His  goodness 

Id  the  product  of  their  noil ; 


Foaming  mouth  and  savage  mien; 
He  is  mad,  was  shrieked  in  c;horuB, 

In  dismay  they  all  full  back, 
AH — eieept  one  towering  figure, 

Twaa  the  »miih  of  Kageti&ich. 

God  had  given  this  man  His  image, 

Nature  stamped  him  aB  complete, 
Mow  it  was  incumbent  on  him. 

To  perform  a  greater  feat 
Than  Horatius  at  tbe  bridfPS, 

When  he  atood  on  TibePs  haok. 
For  behind  him  were  his  townsfolk, 

Who,  appalled  with  terror,  sank 

From  the  moat  appalling  danger, — 

That  which  makes  the  bravest  quail, — 
While  they  all  were  grouped  togetner. 

Shaking  limbs  and  visage  pale. 
For  a  moment  cowered  the  beast, 

Snapping  to  the  left  and  rieht, 
While  the  blacksmith  stood  before  him 

In  the  power  of  his  might. 

"One  must  die  to  save  the  many. 

Let  it  then  my  duty  be, 
Tve  the  power,  fear  nut,  neighbors; 

From  this  [leril  you'll  be  free." 
As  the  lightning  from  the  storm-cloud 

Leaps  to  earth  with  «udden  crash, 
80  upon  the  rabid  monster 

Did  this  roan  and  hero  dash. 
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Till  from  out  the  fearful  conflict 
Horn  the  man  frum  off  tbe  j^und ; 

Gashed  and  gory  from  the  elrup^le, 
But  the  beast  Uy  stiff  and  dead ; 

There  he  stood  while  people  gathered 
And  raiued  blettain^  ou  his  head. 

"  Friends,"  he  said,  "  from  one  great  peril 

With  God's  help  I've  set  you  free. 
But  my  taak  ie  not  yet  ended, 

There  is  danger  now  in  tw. 
Yet  secure  from  harm  you  shall  be. 

None  need  fear  before  I  die  : 
That  my  sufferings  may  be  shortened, 

Ask  of  Him  who  rules  on  high." 

Then  onto  his  forge  he  straightway 

Walked  erect  with  rapid  step, 
While  the  people  followed  after. 

Some  with  shouts  while  others  wept, 
And  with  nerve  as  steady  aa  when 

He  had  plied  his  trade  for  gain. 
He  selected  without  faltering 

From  his  store,  the  heaviest  chain. 

To  his  anvil  first  he  bound  it. 

Next  his  limb  he  shackled  &st, 
Then  he  said  unto  his  townsfolk, 

"AH  your  danger  now  is  past. 
Place  within  my  reach,  I  pray  yon. 

Food  and  water  for  a  time ; 
Until  God  shall  ease  my  sufferingB 

By  His  gracious  will  divine. 

Long  he  suffered,  but  at  last 

Came  a  summons  from  on  high. 
Then  his  soul  with  angel  escort, 

Sought  its  home  beyond  the  sky; 
And  the  people  of  that  village, 

Those  whom  he  had  died  to  save, 
Still  with  grateful  hearts  sBHemble, 

And  with  fiowers  bedeck  his  grave. 


THE  BETTER  LAND. 

A  fether  and  mother,  with  their  two  children,  once  lived 
on  an  uncultivated  isl.ind  far  out  in  the  oirean,  where  they 
had  been  cast  by  a  shipwreck.    Roots  and  herbs  served  them 
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(br  euetenance,  a  spring  supplied  them  with  drink,  and  they 
were  sheltered  Id  a  vavern  in  the  rocke. 

The  <;liildren  could  not  remember  how  they  came  to  this 
island ;  they  knew  nothing  of  the  main  land,  and  bread, 
milk,  fruit,  and  alt  else  that  could  be  procured  in  it  for  their 
nourishment  and  enjoyment,  were  lo  them  wholly  unkDowii. 

Having  no  definite  knowledge  of  a  better  land,  or  mode 
of  living,  they  were  contented  with  the  miserable  shelter, 
the  fiire  and  eujoyments  the  poor  isknd  supplied,  and  whet) 
their  parents  spoke  to  them  of  the  beautiful  gruvea,  rivulets 
and  gardens  the  main  land  abounded  in  they  thought  they 
were  not  half  so  enjoyable  as  the  siindy  beach,  stunted  shrubs 
and  naked  rocks  among  which  they  spent  all  their  hours. 

Their  appetite  was  never  satisfied,  for  the  roots  and  herbs 
they  subsisted  on  were  far  from  their  cave  and  were  hard  to 
get ;  but  though  it  required  all  the  time  that  could  be  spared 
from  their  sleeping  hours  to  search  and  dig  for  their  pitiful 
suheistence,  yet  they  took  no  pleasure  in  anticipating  with 
their  parents  their  deliverance  from  so  poor  a  habitation, 
and  BO  mean  and  precariuus  a  living. 

The  terrific  storms  that  raged  around  its  Khores,  and  the 
sultry  sun  that  burned  the  sand  and  rocks  when  there  was 
ft  calm,  did  not  seem  to  them  less  enjoyable,  than  the  refresh- 
ing dews,  cool  shades,  and  moderate  temperature  of  their 
parents'  land ;  and  the  beautiful  flowers,  golden  fruits  and 
mellow  toned  birds  their  father  told  them  about  did  not 
possess  so  much  interest  for  them  as  the  smooth  stones  oh 
their  beei^,  and  the  hoarse  screams  of  the  sea  birds  that  flew 
about  their  small  and  bleak  world. 

At  last  a  skiff  with  four  black-a-moors  in  it  landed  one  day 
on  the  island. 

The  parents  rejoiced  at  llils,  hopiiJg  that  now  their  deliver- 
ance was  near,  and  while  the  boat  was  approaching,  they 
had  again  told  their  children  of  the  beauties  and  joys  Tith 
which  their  native  land  abounded,so  that  their  minds  would 
forget  the  scenes  of  their  childish  cares  in  anticipation  of 
new  and  more  exciting  pleasures  in  the  land  to  which  they 
were  going.  But  the  boat  was  too  small  to  take  more  than 
one  besides  its  crew,  and  the  black -a-moora  said  they  wonid 
only  take  the  father  with  Ihom,  but  would  soon  return  (br 
the  rest  and  take  them  one  by  one. 
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ttie  ft>nr  black  men  took  hold  of  them,  and  handed  them  Into 
the  boat,  for  their  loDg  voyage  over  the  deep,  uakuown  sea. 

But  their  jo;  was  unbounded  when  they  saw  their  father 
aiid  motlier  wititing  for  them  on  the  far  off  shore;  who, 
after  they  had  welcomed  tHero,  took  them  by  the  hands  and 
led  them  under  the  shade  of  a  high  palm  tree,  and  set  honey 
and  delicious  fruits  on  the  flowery  tutf  before  them.  "  Oh, 
how  poor  and  bitter  were  our  roots,"  said  the  children  to 
each  other, "  not  frightened,  but  rejoiced,  should  we  have 
been  when  the  black  men  came  to  take  us  from  that  island 
and  to  bring  us  to  this  better  and  more  beautiful  land." 

"Dear  children,"  said  the  father,  "our  deliverance  from 
the  poor  island  to  this  beautiful  land,  has  yet  a  higher  sig- 
nificance to  us  than  you  see.  There  lies  before  us  a  still 
longer  voyage,  but  also  a  more  beautiful  shore.  The  whole 
earth  upon  which  we  live  is  but  an  island  also,  and  the 
heavenly  land  to  which  we  are  going  ia  typified  by  this  beau- 
tiful country.  The  sea  we  must  cro'sa  again  is  death,  but 
when  the  hour  comes  for  the  four  black  men  and  their  boat, 
to  take  us  over  it,  weep  not  though  your  mother  and  I  should 
go  first,  and  do  not  tremble  when  it  comes  your  turn  to  go, 
for  death  is  to  the  righteous  but  a  voyage  to  a  better  land." 


A  DOKETOR'S  DRUBBLES.-Gbo.M.  Wabkm. 

I  ynnst  to  bin  a  doketor  vonce. 

Vat  koored  all  kints  ot  gases, 
Und  in  my  bragtia  I  have  met 

A  goot  mainy  deaferent  fases. 
Vor  dwendy  milse  round  vere  I  leved, 

De  beeple  vas  gwite  seekly; — 
Bond  vonce  a  veek  I  galled  arount, 

Und  M  I  vound  um  veekly. 
Soam  vas  seek  mit  vone  decease, — 

Und  soam  dey  had  anoder, 
Und  soam  you  voodeii't  doght  vood  !«»• 

Vrom  one  ent  do  de  oder. 


n  I  vound  dot  ond 


Und  also  my  oKpenHays 
Taa  runing  oval  high. ' 
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OMB   HUNDRED   CBOICB  BBLXCIIOMS 

80  I  vent  oud  collecting, 

Bud  aifery  vere  I  vent. 
My  batienlH  vbs  oxhorpeted, — 

Dey  voD  not  vort  a  ceiidt. 

ITnd  I  vent  und  seed  vone  men, 
He  vas  brieAiig  heee  preath  lasht; 

I  doglit  de  gwicker  I  (jot  dot, 
De  sooner  it  va§  kitslied. 

&o  I  showed  de  men  hees  node, 

Und  I  duld  heem  do  pay ; 
Hees  dime  vaa  shoost  up, 
'  Dot  vos  hees  lasht  taj, 

Hees  hands  vas  in  each  hocked, 
Uiid  dots  vy  I  dt^ht  bo  sdrange. 

He  died — una  hees  lasht  vords  vas, 
''  I  don'd  veel  ainy  shange." 

tTnd  vone  sed  do  me, "  Doketor 

Howeier  can  I  pay? 
You  know  dot  I'm  not  aple — 

I'm  vaUijig  afery  tay." 
TJnd  anoder  vailer  dold  me, 

"  Shoost  valk  you  ride  avay ; 
You  got  dot  oil  vat's  due  yon 

Ven  comes  de  Bhoodgment-tay." 
I  eshked  vone  men  vor  heea  sheck. 

Id  vas  yoost  pefore  hees  deadth ; 
But  1  vound  he  hadn't  no  dime, 

He  vae  drawing  hees  lasht  breadth, 
Und  I  found  dith  weak  de  dmhble — 

Een  my  kase  ainy  vay — 
De  beenle  vot  1  doketored 

Heddont  ceiii*  eiioffto  bay. 
You'f  hurt  dot  goot  old  sayink, 

Verein  dot  goot  pook  says — 
I  dink  id  combs  out  desewise — 

"Hoam  rools  ken  vork  bol«  vays." 
TJnd  so  it  ess  rait  de  doketor 

Of  he  eshkt  a  man  to  bay, 
Vnd  he  tails  him  "  1  ken't  do  id," 

Hees  shoor  to  die  dot  day. 
I  vent  beck  to  my  ofliis, 

Veeling  dired  iirn  und  dm ; 
Und  ttH^ddf  r  mit  <tuse  d rubble 

J  vash  med  and  shleeby  doo. 
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I  lode  ()owD  on  de  sofy, 

Und  dried  to  halve  a  shnooae; 
Bud  een  a  doketore'  oSus 

Dot  didn't  vas  no  youae, 

I  hurt  Roam  kolling  "  Doketor  I " 

Uhd  I  run  ub  do  mv  ebbout, 
TJiid  deee  vords  vent  nis  ears  down: 

"  VtUt  de  meUer  mil  your  mout  t " 

IJnd  den  dot  fiiiler  holleret,-^ 
Hees  woice  vae  ehdrooK  und  glear, 

Und  dese  vords  vent  de  snpout  oop, 
"Dooce  Dr.  8holtz  leva  Bier?" 

Und  gwickly  beck  aty  an-ewear 

Dot  Bhbout  VBB  goiu  dro : 
"  Dr.  Sholtz,  dot  vas  my  name.  Bir, 

Vat  vood  you  hev  me  doo? 

"Now  let  me  esbk  you  doketor; 

You  Bhoore  I'fe  got  dot  i-iahd? 
Ish  your  name  Dr.  Vriederkk  ShoUtf 

Hee  yelt  mit  oil  heee  mighd. 
I  dogbt  dot  men  voa  crazy — 

Ow  meppy  he  vaa  dight. 
I  Bed, "  Yaaa — 'tvas  Doketor  Vriederick  Sholt^ 

Vat  you  vant  dese  dime  off  iiighil?" 
XJnd  I  vae  zo  oxtoniehed, 

Bud  de  naixt  dings  vat  I  hear 
'en  dot  &,iier  dold  me  "  Doketor, 

^ow  long  hev  you  leefed  bier?" 
TIb  den  I  vaa  oxcited, 

Ifelt  yoouBthkearow; 
I  Bed, "  I'fe  leefed  hier  dwendy  yean. 
Vat  you  vant  ainybow?" 
Dot  men  he  vas  a  rillane, 

Und  dot's yoost  vot  I  kin  brove; 
He  sineed  oud  to  me  lowdly, 

"  Vara  de  reason  you  dond  moofe  I " 
I  run  down  dm  de  sdhairvay, 

Und  oud  into  de  shdreed, 
End  I  only  hurt  de  baveniends 

Klattering  fashd  agenshd  heea  feed. 
I  reely  dink  soocb  ekehui;a 

Shoot  not  be  oferlooked ; 
Of  I  kooil  kaitdi  dot  fhiler— 

Fy  cosh,  bees  coose  vas  kooked  [ 
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Now  I  vood  say  doo  de  doketoiB, 
Yooflt  jtefore  id  vaa  doo  late, 

Dond  nairer  loose  your  bAtienta, 
Und  you'll  suckseed  fuehtrate. 

No  metier  vote  de  reason, 
You  naifer  ehood  get  vexed; 

Yoii  may  loose  your  bay  in  deee  TOrldt, 
Bud  you'll  get  id  in  de  next. 


DIMES  AND  DOLLARS.— Hknsy  Mm* 

"Dimee  and  dollars]  dollars  and  dimes  I" 
Thus  an  old  miser  rang  the  chimes, 
As  be  sat  by  the  side  of  an  o)Mn  box. 

With  ironed  angles  and  massive  locks; 
And  he  heaped  the  glittering  cola  on  bigb. 
And  cried  in  deUrious  eratasy — 
"Dimes  and  dollars!  dollars  and  dimesl 
Ye  are  the  ladders  by  which  man  climb* 
Over  his  fellows.     Musi<«l  chimesl 
Dimes  and  dollars  I  dollars  and  dimes  1 " 

A  sound  on  tbe  gong,  and  the  miser  rose, 

And  hiB  laden  coffer  did  quii-'kly  close, 

And  locked  secure.    "  These  are  the  limes 

For  a  man  to  look  after  bis  dollars  and  dimes. 

Aletterl    Hal  from  my  prodigal  son. 

The  old  tale— poverty.    Pshaw,  begone  I 

Why  did  he  marry  when  I  forbade? 

As  he  baa  sown,  so  he  muRt  reap; 

But  I  my  dollars  secure  will  keep. 

A  sickly  wife  and  starving  times? 

He  should  have  wed  with  dollars  and  dimes." 

Thickly  the  hour  of  midnight  fell ; 

Doors  and  windows  were  bolted  well. 

"  Ha  I "  cried  the  miser,  "  not  so  bad ; — 

A  thousand  dollars  to-day  I've  made.  _ 

Money  makes  money  ;  tnese  are  the  times 

To  double  and  treble  tbe  dollars  and  dimes. 

Now  to  sleep,  and  to-morrow  to  plan ; — 

Rest  is  sweet  to  a  wearied  man." 

And  he  fell  asleep  with  the  midnight  chimes — 

Dreaming  of  glittering  dollars  and  dimes. 
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The  sun  rose  high,  and  its  beaming  isy 

Into  the  miser's  room  fouiiJ  way, 

It  moved  from  the  foot  till  it  lit  the  head 

Of  the  luiacr'a  low  uncurtained  bed  ; 

And  it  seemed  to  Hay  to  him,  "  Slug^^ird,  awake ; 

Thon  hiutt  a  thousand  dollars  to  make! 

Up,  in.iii,  up !  "    How  still  was  the  place. 

As  the  briKlit  ray  fell  on  the  mieer'a  (acel 

Hal  the  olil  miser  at  lust  is  deud. 

Dreaming  of  gold,  his  spirit  fled, 

And  he  luft  behind  but  an  earthly  clod 

Akin  to  the  drosa  that  he  made  his  god. 

What  now  avails  the  chinking  rbimes 
Of  dimes  and  dollars!  dollars  and  dimes  I 
Men  of  the  times!  men  of  the  times! 
Content  m.iy  not  rest  with  dollars  and  dimes. 
Use  them  well,  and  their  use  miblimeB 
The  mineral  dross  of  the  dollars  and  dimes. 
Use  them  ill,  and  a  thousand  criiuRs 
Spring  from  a  eoffer  of  dolhirn  and  dimes. 
Men  of  the  times!  men  of  the  times! 
Let  Charity  dwell  with  your  dollars  and  dimes. 


ETERNAL  JUSTICE.— Cm aelbs  Mackat. 

The  mau  is  thout^ht  a  knave  or  fool, 

Or  bigot,  plotting  crime. 
Who,  for  the  advancement  of  his  kind, 

la  wiser  than  his  time. 
For  him  the  hemlock  shall  distil;  - 

For  him  the  axe  be  bared ; 
For  him  the  gibbet  shall  be  built ; 

For  him  the  stAke  prepared ; 
Him  shall  the  ecorn  and  wrath  of  men 

Pursue  with  deadlj;  aim; 
And  malice,  envy,  spil^  and  lies, 

Shall  desecrate  hia  name. 
But  troth  shall  conquer  at  the  last. 

For  round  and  round  we  run. 
And  ever  the  right  comes  uppermost, 

And  ever  is  justice  done. 

Face  throi^h  thy  cell,  old  Socrates, 

Cheerily  to  and  fro ; 
Trust  to  the  impulse  of  thy  soul 

And  let  the  polaon  flow. 
UDD 
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They  may  shatter  to  earth  the  lamp  of  daj 

That  holde  a  light  divine, 
But  they  cannot  quench  the  fire  of  thooght 

By  any  Huch  deudly  wine  ; 
They  cannot  blot  thy  spoken  words 

From  the  memory  of  man, 
By  all  the  poison  ever  was  brewed 

Since  time  its  course  began. 
To-day  abhorred,  to-morrow  adored, 
■     So  round  and  round  we  run. 
And  ever  the  truth  comes  uppermost, 

And  ever  is  justice  done. 

Plod  in  thy  cave,  gray  anchorite: 

Be  wiuer  than  thy  peeis ; 
Augment  the  range  of  human  power, 

And  trust  to  coming  years. 
They  may  call  thee  wizard,  and  monk  accursed. 

And  load  thee  with  diBproise : 
Thou  wert  horn  five  hundred  years  too  sood 

For  the  comfort  of  thy  days. 
But  not  too  soon  for  human  kind ; 

Time  hath  reward  in  store ; 
And  the  demons  of  our  sires  become 

The  saints  that  we  adore. 
The  blind  can  see,  the  slave  ia  lord; 

Bo  round  and  round  we  run, 
And  ever  the  wrong  is  proved  to  be  wrong, 

And  ever  is  justice  done. 
Keep,  Galileo,  to  tby  thought, 

And  nerve  thy  soul  to  bear ; 
They  may  gloat  o'er  the  senseless  words  they  wrinc 

From  tne  pan^a  of  thy  despair: 
They  may  veil  their  eyes,  but  they  cannot  hide 

The  sun's  meridian  glow; 
The  heel  of  a  priest  may  iread  thee  down. 

And  a  tyrant  work  tbee  woe ; 
But  never  a  truth  has  been  destroyed : 

They  mav  curse  it  and  call  it  crime ; 
Pervert  and  lietray,  or  slander  and  slay 

Its  teachers  for  a  time. 
But  the  sunshine  aye  Khali  light  the  sky. 

As  round  and  round  we  nm. 
And  the  truth  shall  ever  come  uppermost, 

And  justice  shall  be  done. 
And  live  there  nmr  such  men  as  these — 

With  thoHithm  like  (he  great  of  old? 
Uany  have  dieii  in  their  misery. 

And  left  their  thought  untold ; 


KcrilBXK   TVBI.TI. 

And  many  live,  and  are  ranked  aa  mad. 

And  placed  in  the  cold  world's  ban. 
For  sending  their  bright  Gtr-seeing  soola 

Three  centuries  in  the  van. 
They  toil  in  jjenury  and  grief, 

Unknown,  if  not  maligned ; 
Forlorp.,  forlorn,  bearing  the  scorn 

Of  the  meanewt  of  mankind. 
But  yet  the  world  goes  round  and  round. 

And  the  genial  eeasonB  run, 
And  ever  the  truth  comee  uppermoBt, 

And  ever  is  justice  done. 


THE  FAST  MAIL  AND  THE  STAGE.— JoHHH.YATga 


Lay  by  the  weekly,  Betsey,  it'e  old  like  you  and  I, 

And  read  the  morning's  daily,  with  its  pages  scareely  dry. 

While  yon  and  I  were  sleepin',  they  were  printing  them  to- 


day, 
Id  the  city  by  the  ocean,  several  hundred  miles  away. 

'  How'd  I  get  it?"  Bless  you  Betsey,  you  needn't  doubt  and 

It  didnT  drop  down  from  the  clouds  nor  come  by  telegraph ; 
I  got  it  by  the  lightning  mail  we've  read  about  you  know. 
The  mail  that  Jonathau  got  up  about  a  month  sgu. 

We  &rmers  livin'  'round  the  hill  weut  to  the  town  to-day 
To  see  the  last  mail  catch  the  bags  that  hung  beside  the  way ; 
Quick  as  a  flash   from   thundering   clouds,  whose   temfiest 

swept  the  sky, 
Tbebaga  were  caught  on  board  the  train  as  it  wentroarin'by. 

Wo  are  seein'  many  changes  in  our  font  declinin'  years; 
Strange  rumors  nowaresoundin'in  our  hard-of-hearin'ears. 
Ere  we  sleep  that  knows  no  wakin'  comes  to  waft  us  o'er 

the  stream, 
Some  great  power  may  be  tokin'  all  the  self-conceit  from 

steam. 

Well  do  we  remember,  Betsey,  when  the  post-man  carried 

mails, 
Ridin'  horseback  through  the  forest  'long  the  lonely  Indian 

How  impatiently  we  waited — we  were  earnest  lovers  then — 
For  our  letters  comin'slowly,  many  miles  through  wood  and 
glen. 
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Many  times,  you  know,  we  missed  them— for  the  post-m&u 

never  came — 
Then,  not  knowin'  what  had  happened,  we  did  each  the  otlier 

Long  those  lover  quarrels  lasted,  but  the  God  who  melU  the 

lirousht  our  strayin'  hearts  together  and  let  Bu:iBhine  through 
the  cloud. 

Then  at  laflt  the  tidinge  reached  us  that  the  fitithful  post- 
man fell 

Befbre  the  forest  savage  with  his  wild  terrific  yell, 

And  your  letters  lay  and  moldered,  while  the  sweet  biids 
sang  above. 

And  I  was  sayin'  bitter  things  about  a  woman's  love. 

Long  and  tedious  were  the  journeys — few  and  fitr  between, 

the  mails. 
In  the  days  when  we  were  tnurtin' — when  we  thr&shed  with 

wooden  flails ; 
Now  the  white  winged  cars  are  flyia'  'long  the  shores  of  in 

land  seas. 
And  younger  lovers  read  (ft«ir  letters  'mid  luxury  and  ease. 

We  have  witneesed  many  changes  in  our  three-score  years 

and  ten  ; 
We  no  longer  sit  and  wonder  at  the  discoveries  of  men ; 
In  the  BhuHow  of  life's  evenin'  we  rejoice  that  our  boys 
Are  not  called  to  meet  the  hardships  that  embittered  half 

our  joys. 

like  the  old  moil  through  the  forest,  youthful  years  go  slow- 
ly by; 

Like  the  &st  mail  of  the  present,  maohood's  years  how  Bwifl 
they  fly; 

We  are  sitting  in  the  shadows ;  soon  shall  break  life's  brit- 
tle cord — 

Soon  shall  come  the  welcome  snmmons  by  the  &st  mail  of 
the  Lord. 


HOW  WE  HUNTED  A.  MOUSE.— Joshca  Jenkins. 

1  was  dozing  comfortably  in  my  easy  chair,  an<1  drenininfr 
of  the  good  times  which  I  hope  are  coming,  when  there  fell 
upon  my  ears  a  moat  startling  scream.    It  was  the  voice  of 
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my  M&ria  Ann  in  agony.  The  voice  came  from  Uie  kitchen, 
and  to  the  kitchen  I  niehed.  The  idolised  form  of  my 
Haria  waB  perched  on  a  chair,  and  she  was  flonrishing  an 
iron  Bpoon  in  all  directione,  and  shoutii^  "  ehoo,"  in  a  (ten- 
etal  manner  at  everything  in  the  room.  To  my  anxious 
inquiries  as  to  what  was  the  matter,  she  screamed,  "O 
Joshua  1  a  mouse,  shoo — wha — ehoo — a  great — ya,  shoo — 
horrid  moose,  and— she— ew— it  ran  right  out  of  the  cup- 
board—shoo— go  way — Oh  mercy!— Joshua — slioo — kill  it, 
oh,  my — shoo." 

All  that  fuse,  you  see,  about  one  little,  harmless  moose. 
Some  women  are  so  afraid  of  mice.  Maria  is.  I  got  the 
poker  and  set  myself  to  poke  that  mouse,  and  my  wifb 
jumped  down  and  ran  off  into  another  room.  I  found  the 
mouse  in  a  corner  under  the  eduk.  The  first  time  I  hit  it  I 
didn't  poke  it  any  on  account  of  getting  the  poker  all  tan- 
gled  up  in  a  lot  of  dishes  in  the  sink ;  and  I  did  not  hit  it 
any  more  because  the  mouse  would  not  stay  still.  It  ran 
right  toward  me,  and  I  naturally  jumped,  as  anybody  would, 
but  I  am  not  afraid  of  mice,  and  when  the  horrid  thing  ran 
up  inside  the  1^  of  my  pantaloons,  I  yelled  to  Maria  because 
I  was  afraid  it  would  gnaw  a  hole  in  my  garment.  There  is 
something  real  disagreeable  about  having  a  mouse  inside 
the  leg  of  one's  pentaloooB,  especially  if  there  is  nothing  be- 
tween you  and  the  mouse.  Its  toes  are  cold,  and  its  nails 
are  scratchy,  and  its  fur  tickles,  and  its  tail  feels  crawly,  and 
there  is  nothing  pleasant  about  it,  and  you  arc  all  the  time 
afraid  it  will  try  to  gnaw  oot,  and  begin  on  you  instead  of 
on  the  cloth.  That  mouEe  wae  next  to  me.  I  could  feel  its 
every  motion  with  startling  and  au^iestive  distinctness.  For 
these  reasons  I  yelled  to  Maria,  and  as  the  case  seemed  ar- 
gent to  me  I  may  have  yelled  with  a  certain  degree  of  vigor ; 
but  I  deny  that  I  yelled  fire,  and  if  I  catch  the  boy  who 
thought  that  I  did,  I  shall  inflict  punishment  on  his  person. 

I  did  not  lose  my  presence  of  mind  for  an  instant.  I 
caughtthemouse  jostasit  wasclamberingovermy  knee,and 
by  pressing  firmly  on  the  outside  of  the  cloth,  I  kept  the 
animal  a  prisoner  on  the  inside.  I  kept  jumping  around 
with  all  my  might  to  conRise  it,  so  that  it  would  not  tnink 
aboot  biting,  and  I  yelled  so  that  the  mice  would  not  hear  it» 
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THE  BROOK.— Alfmd  TEHtrrsoii. 

I  come  from  haunte  of  (mot  aod  hem ; 

I  make  a  sudden  sally. 
And  B{>arkle  out  omoug  the  fern. 

To  Dicker  down  a  vaRoy. 

By  tbirety  hills  I  hurry  down, 
Or  elip  between  the  ridges, 

By  twenty  thorpa,  a  little  town, 
And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  fkrm  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river. 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways. 

In  little  Bhar^  and  trebles, 
I  babble  into  eddyinc  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret. 
By  many  a.  field  and  fallow, 

And  man^  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  wiLlow-weed  and  mallov. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go 
Bat  I  go  ou  forever, 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 
With  here  a  bloeaom  soiling. 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling ; 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flak« 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel. 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 

Above  the  golden  gravel ; 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimmino;  river; 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

1  steal  by  lawns  and  grasey  plota, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covera; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nobi 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 
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I  Blip,  I  elide,  I  ^loom,  I  glance. 

Among  my  ekimming  swallows: 
I  make  the  netted  sunDeanis  dance 

Against  my  Handy  shallows. 
I  mnrmur  under  moon  and  Stan 

la  brambly  wilderneaeee ; 
I  linger  by  my  sliliigly  bare; 

I  loit«r  round  my  creeses ; 
And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever. 


MORE  CRUEL  THAN  WAR, 

A  BDntbarn  prtKoer  of  wnr  ■(  Comp  CIiih  In  Ohio,  ■Itir  plalaf  of  alcl 
Id  Uw  hcaplul  then  for  tama  time,  inil  moflilltig  to  big  friend  tai  rellow 
Ut»,  Coloufl  W,  a  H«wkln«,  o(  TenneHW,  IhU  hs  wu  htat^  of  hiut  1w 
ble  iimiuic«d  bride  In  NubTlile  did  not  wrile  U  him,  died  Jiut  baRm  tbe  u 
or  >  letter  In  which  the  l>d>  canli  hi  ~ 
hHl  b«.n  requMted  by  "-  — ' 

inc  Tuillled  uuwer : 


Ab,  Budilen  change — from  prison  bazB 
Unto  the  great  white  throne  1 

And  yet  I  think  he  would  have  stayed. 
To  live  for  his  disdain, 

Could  he  have  read  the  oereleae  words 
Which  you  have  sent  in  vain. 

So  full  of  patience  did  he  wait, 

Through  many  a  weary  hour. 
That  o'er  his  simple  soldier  bith 

Not  even  death  had  power; 
And  you— did  others  whisper  low 

Their  homage  in  your  ear. 
As  though  amongst  their  shallow  throng 

His  spirit  had  a  peer? 


And  see  how  pure  the  look  lie  wor 
The  moment  when  he  died. 

The  sorrow  tlmt  you  gave  to  him 
Had  left  its  weary  trace, 

As  'twere  the  shadow  of  the  ciow 
Upon  bis  pallid  face. 
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"  Her  love,"  he  said,  "  could  change  fbr  me 

The  winter's  cold  to  eprine ; " 
Ah,  trust  in  fickle  maideu's  love, 

Thou  art  a  bitter  thing  1 
For  when  these  valleys,  Dright  in  Ma^,    . 

Once  more  with  hlossoms  wave, 
The  northern  violets  shall  blow 

Above,  his  humble  grave. 

Your  dole  of  scanty  words  had  been 

But  one  more  pang  to  bear, 
For  him  who  kissed  unto  the  last 

Your  trees  of  golden  hair ; 
X  did  not  put  it  where  he  said. 

For  when  the  angels  come, 
I  would  not  have  them  find  the  sigD 

Of  &lBehood  in  his  tomb. 

I've  read  your  letter,  and  1  know 

The  wiles  that  you  had  wrought 
To  win  that  noble  heart  of  his, 

And  gained  it — cruel  thought! 
What  lavish  wealth  men  sometimes  gtva 

For  what  is  worthless  all ; 
What  manly  bosoms  beat  for  tmth 

In  folly's  falsest  thrall  I 

You  shall  not  pity  him,  for  now 

His  sorrow  has  an  end  ; 
Yet  would  that  vou  could  stand  with  me 

Beside  my  follen  friend ; 
And  I  fbr^ve  you  for  his  sake. 

As  he— if  it  be  given— 
Mav  e'en  be  pleading  grace  fbr  you 

Before  the  court  of  beaven. 

To-night  the  cold  winds  whistle  by, 

Ah  I  my  v^l  keep 
Within  the  prison  dead-house,  whwe 

Few  mourners  come  to  weep. 
A  rude  plank  cofBn  holds  his  form ; 

Yet  death  exalts  his  &re, 
And  I  would  rather  see  him  thus 

Than  clasped  in  your  embrace. 

To-nisht  your  home  may  shine  with  light, 

And  ring  with  merry  song. 
And  you  be  smiling,  as  your  soul 

Qsd  done  no  deadly  wrong; 
Your  hand  so  dir  that  none  would  think 

It  penned  these  words  of  pain ; 
iDDD- 
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For  yonr'B  the  sinner's  waking  dread, 
And  his  the  martyr's  dream. 

Whom  serve  we  in  thia  life,  we  serve 
In  that  which  is  to  come ; 

He  chose  his  way ;  j[ou  your's ;  let  God 
Pronounce  the  fitting  doom. 


THE  COUNTByS  GREATEST  EVIL. 

A  (hort  qwch  l>f  Vli»'Pr«klenl  Hsorr  WlteOD,  dsUtand  M  tlu  Natl«Ml 
XminnaH  OonTentkHi,  Id  Chk»go,  June,  18TS, 

Forty  year«  of  experience  and  obaervation  have  taught 
me  that  the  greatest  evil  of  our  country,  next,  at  any  rate, 
to  the  one  that  has  gone  down  in  fire  and  blood  to  rise  no 
mor«,  is  the  evil  of  intemperance.  Every  day's  experience, 
every  hour  of  reflection,  teaches  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
patriotism,  the  duty  of  humanity,  the  duty  of  Christianity, 
to  live  Chrietiau  lives,  and  to  exert  temperance  influence 
among  the  people. 

There  was  a  time,  when  I  was  younger  than  I  am  now, 
when  I  hoped  to  live  long  enough  to  see  the  cause  which 
my  heart  loves  and  my  judgment  approves  stronger  than  It 
is  towlay.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
present  is  a  rather  dark  and  troubled  night  for  that  canse, 
and  it  is  because  it  so  seems  to  me  that  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  honest,  conscientious,  self-sacrificing  man 
of  our  country  to  speak  and  to  work  for  the  cause  in  every 
legitimate  and  proper  way.  And  my  reliance  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  temperance  is  the  same  reliance  which 
I  have  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Divine  Lord  and 
Master. 

Tbeheart,  the  conscience  and  the  reason  must  be  appealed 
to  coatinually;  and  Christian  men  and  women  must  re- 
member that  the  heart  of  Christianity  is  temperance.  If  it 
costs  a  sacrifice,  give  it.    What  is  sacrifice  to  doing  good  and 


lifting  tomrd  heaven  our  feliow-men  ?  We  liave  got  to 
rely  on  appeals  and  addreasee  made  to  the  heart  of  this  aa- 
tiOD,  to  the  coiiBcieuce  of  the  people  and  the  reaeon  of  the 
coaatiy.  We  have  got  to  train  up  our  children  in  the  cause 
from  in&ncy.  We  must  teach  it  in  the  schools  and  every- 
where by  word,  and  above  all  by  example;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  Christian  ministers,  in  this  dark  hour  of  our 
coantry,  when  they  see  so  much  intemperance,  and  what 
looks  to  some  of  us  Uke  a  reaction,  should  make  the  voice 
of  the  pulpitfi  of  this  land  heard. 

Members  of  Christian  churches  should  remember  that 
they  have  something  to  do  in  this  cause.  If  anything  stands 
in  the  way  of  Christianity  it  is  the  drunkenness  iu  our  land. 
A  word  for  temperance  at  this  time  is  the  strongest  blow 
against  the  kingdom  of  Satan  and  for  the  cause  of  our  Lord 
and  Master.  Suppose  you  have  been  disappointed.  Sup- 
pose that  many  of  your  laws  liave  tailed.  We  know  that  we 
are  right.  We  personally  fuel  and  see  it.  The  evidence  is 
around  and  about  us  that  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  living 
total  abstinence  lives  and  recommending  such  a  coursn  Vj 
our  neighbors. 

When  it  costs  something  to  stand  by  the  temperance  rar.de, 
then  is  the  hour  to  stand  by  it.  If  I  could  be  heard  to-du,y 
by  the  people  of  the  land,  by  the  patriotic  young  me.i  of 
this  country,  full  of  life,  vigor  and  hope,  I  would  aay  that 
it  is  among  the  first,  the  highest,  and  the  grandest  duties, 
which  the  country,  God,  and  the  love  ef  humanity  impose, 
to  work  for  the  cause  of  loial  abttinenoe. 


POPPING  CORN. 


And  there  they  sat.  a  popping  com, 

John  Styles  and  Susan  Cutter- 
John  Styles  as  M  as  any  ox, 
And  busan  fat  as  butter. 


And  talked  ordilferent  kinds  of  care. 
And  hitched  their  chairs  up  nigher. 
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Then  Susan  she  the  popper  shook, 
Then  John  he  shook  the  popper 

Till  both  their  fiices  grew  as  red 
As  Baucepsns  made  of  copper. 

And  then  tiiey  shelled,  and  popped,  and  at«, 

All  kinds  of  fuii  a-poking, 
While  he  haw-hawed  at  her  remarks. 

And  she  laughed  at  hJs  joking. 

And  still  they  popped,  and  still  they  ate— 
John's  mouth  was  like  a  hopper— 

And  stirred  the  fire,  and  spriakled  salt. 
And  shook  aud  shook  the  popper. 

The  clock  struck  nine- the  clock  struck  ten. 
And  still  the  corn  kept  popping; 

It  struck  eleven,  and  then  struck  twelve, 
And  still  no  signs  of  stopping. 

And  John  he  ste,  and  Sue  she  thought— 

The  corn  did  pop  and  patter- 
Till  John  cried  out,  "The  corn's  a-firel 

Why,  Susan,  what's  the  matter?" 

Said  she,  "John  Styles,  it's  one  o'clock; 

You'll  die  of  indigestion ; 
I'm  sick  of  all  this  popping  corn — 

Why  don't  yoa  pop  the  question?" 


BETH  GELERT.— W.  R.  Spbnco. 

The  spearman  heard  the  bugle  sound, 

And  cheerily  smiled  the  morn ; 
And  many  a  brai'h,  and  many  a  hound, 

Obeyed  Llewellyn's  horn: 

And  still  he  blew  a  louder  blast. 

And  gave  a  luMtpr  cheer: 
"Come,  Gelert !  why  art  thou  the  last 

Llewellyn's  horn  to  hear? 

"Oh  I  where  dons  faithful  Gelert  roam? 

The  Hower  of  all  his  race ; 
80  true,  80  brave,— a  lamb  at  home, 

A  lion  in  the  chase ! " 
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Twas  only  at  Llewellyn's  board 

The  fiiithful  Gelert  fed; 
He  watched,  he  served,  he  cheered  bia  lord. 

And  sentineled  hie  bed. 

In  Booth,  he  was  a  peerless  hound, 

The  gift  of  roTal  John ; 
Bat  now  no  Geiert  could  be  found, 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 

And  now  as  over  rocks  and  dells 

The  gallant  chidings  riae, 
All  Snowdon'e  ctagay  chaos  yells 

With  many  mingled  cries. 

That  day  Uewellyn  little  loved 

The  chase  of  hart  or  hare ; 
And  small  and  scant  the  booty  proved. 

For  Oelert  was  not  there. 

Unpleased,  Uewellyn  homeward  hied, 

When,  near  the  portal-seat. 
His  truant  Gelert  lie  espied, 

Bounding  his  lord  to  greet. 

But  when  he  gained  his  castle  door, 

AghaMt  the  chieftain  stood ; 
The  hound  was  smeared  with  itonts  of  gOT*, 

Hia  lips,  his  Brags  ran  blood  1 


(yertnraed  bis  infant's  bed  he  found. 

With  blood-stained  covert  rent; 
And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 

With  recent  blood  besprent. 

He  called  his  child— no  voice  rapUed ; 

He  searched— with  terror  wild ; 
Blood  !  blood !  he  found  on  every  side, 

But  nowhere  found  his  child. 

"Hell-hoondl  my  child's  by  thee  devooredl" 
The  frantic  father  cried ; 
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His  stii>pliant,  as  to  earth  he  &11, 

No  ^ity  could  impart: 
But  Btill  his  Gelert^s  dying  yell 

PaBsed  heavy  o'er  hia  hetirt. 

Aroused  by  Gelert'e  dying  yell, 
Some  slumberer  wakened  nigh : 

What  worda  the  parent's  joy  could  tel^ 
To  hear  his  infant's  try ! 

Concealed  beneath  a  tumbled  heap, 
His  hurried  search  had  misled. 

All  glowing  from  his  rosy  sleep. 
The  cherub-boy  he  liissed. 


Tremendous  still  in  death  1 

Ah,  what  was  then  Llewellyn's  paint 
For  now  the  truth  was  clear : 

Hia  gallant  hound  the  wolf  bad  slain. 
To  save  Llewellyn's  heir. 

Vain,  vain  was  all  Llewellyn's  woe ; 

"  Best  of  thy  kind,  adieu ! 
The  frantic  deed  which  laid  thee  low, 

Thia  heart  shall  ever  rue ! " 

And  now  a  )iallant  tomb  they  raise, 
With  costly  spulplure  derlted; 

And  marbles  storied  with  his  piaise. 
Poor  Gelert's  bones  protect. 

There  never  could  the  spearman  paaB, 

Or  forester,  unmoved  ; 
There  oft  the  tear-beeprinkled  gnaa 

Llewellyn's  sorrow  proved 

And  there  he  hnn^  his  horn  and  spear; 
And,  oft  as  evening  fell, 


And  till  great  Snowdon'a  rocks  grow  old. 
And  cease  the  atorm  to  brave. 

The  consecrated  «pot  ahall  hold 
The  name  of  "  Gelert'a  Grave." 
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TEMPERANCE  RHYME-ATION. 

Ye  friends  of  moderation, 
Who  think  a  reformation, 
Or  moral  renovation, 
Would  benefit  our  nation ; 
Who  deem  iiitoiieation. 
With  all  its  dieeipation, 
*<  In  ereiy  rank  and  station 

The  cause  of  deKrudation, 
Of  which  your  observation 

Qivea  daily  demonatHltion; 
Who  see  the  ruination, 
DiBtrcae  and  desolation. 
The  open  violation 
Of  moral  obligation, 
The  wretcheahabiUtion, 
Without  accommodation. 
Or  any  regulation. 
For  common  suslentation' 
A  scene  of  deprivation, 
Unequaled  in  creation ; 
The  frequent  desecration 
Of  Sabbath  ordination, 
The  crime  and  depredation, 
Delying  legifllation  j 
The  awful  profanation. 
Of  common  conversation; 
The  mental  aberration, 
And  dire  in&tuation, 
With  every  sad  gradation. 
To  maniac  desperation ; 
Ye  who,  with  conEternatioD, 
Behold  this  devastation, 
And  utter  condemnation 
Of  all  inebriation, 
Why  sanction  its  duration, 
Or  show  disapprobation 
Of  any  combination 
For  its  extermination  7 
We  deem  a  declaration, 
lliat  offers  no  temptation. 
To  any  palliation 
Of  this  abomination. 
The  onlv  sure  foundation; 
And  under  thin  persuasion, 
Hold  no  roinmunication. 
With  noxious  emanation 
Of  brewer's  fermentation, 
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Should  t  reveal  the  source  of  ever;  grief, 
If  Boft  humanity  e'er  touched  your  breast, 

Your  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  relief 
And  tears  of  pity  could  sot  be  repressed. 

Heaven  sends  misfortunes — why  should  we  repine? 

Tie  heaven  has  brought  me  to  tlie  state  you  see; 
And  your  condition  may  be  soon  litce  mine, 

The  child  of  sorrow  and  of  misery. 

A  little  (ana  was  mv  palemal  lot. 

Then  like  the  lark,  1  sprightly  hailed  the  mom; 
But  ah  I  oppreeeioii  forced  me  from  my  cot ; 

My  cattle  died,  oud  blighted  was  my  corn. 


My  tender  wife — sweet  soother  of  my  care — 
Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  slern  decree. 

Fell,  lingering  full,  a  victim  of  despair, 
Aud  left  the  worid  to  wretchedness  and  me  I 

Then  pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man! 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  home  him  to  yonr  door, 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 

Oh  ]  give  relief,  and  heaveVwill  blesa  your  store. 


PAT'S  COKEESPONDENCE,— W.  M.  Giffin. 

Whist  now  I  till  I  relate  to  you  my— well  yer  what  now? 
Oh  I  I  hev  it,  mo— no  I  heven't  it  thin.  What  is  it?  Ita 
letter  writing  any  how—now  what  do  ye  call  it?  Ahlhal 
now  I  hev  it — corre^mndmce,  that's  the  wourd. 

You  know  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Tim  (lanagin,  Thn  wrote  a 
letter  to  me — Tim  lives  in  the  ould  country,  I  live  in  the 
new.  That's  the  difference  between  Tim  and  me;  the  dif- 
ferenetdid  I  say?  Well  now  1  that  wourd  makesme  think  of 
something  I  can't  but  tell  till  ye.  It  was  the  other  day  whin 
I  was  walking  up  Broad  street,  I  heard  some  one  a  calling 
out, "  Pat,"  seys  he ;  "  What  do  ye  want,"  sed  I ;  "  I  want  till 
talk  to  ye."  sed  he  ;  "  Well  talk  away,  thin,"  sed  I ;  "  Come 
aloug  here,  why  dont  ye  thin  ?"    "  Where  air  ye  that  I  may 
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come  ? "  But  Jist  thin  I  see  a  big  red-noeed  fellow  peaking 
from  behint  a  lamp-post.  "  Well,  now,"  sed  I  to  meeelf ; "  I 
doat  know  who  thet  fellow  is  at  all  at  alL  I'll  go  over  any 
how  and  eee  what  he  wants  o'  the  likes  of  me."  Bo  over  T 
wint  and  as  I  got  within  ^>eaking  distance  he  seys  to  me, 
Beys  he ;  "  How  air  ye,  Pat  7"  "  What's  thet  to  a  mon  I  don't 
know?  "  Bed  I.  "  Oh  well,  Pat,  me  boy,"  sod  he, "  niver  mind 
thet,  I  her  a  Bkanumdrum  for  ye."  "A  what,"  said  L  "A 
,  ekanumdrmn,"  sed  he ;  "  I'm  going  to  ask—"  "Aak  nothing," 
Bed  I;  "bntgiveme  thet — what  doyecall  it? — the  first  thing 
ye  do."  "  Yer  not  understanding  me,"  sed  he ;  "  I  mean  by 
thet  a  riddle."  "  Oh,  ho  1  a  riddle  is  it?  Out  wid  it  thin ;  for 
its  manyawone  I  guessed  in  the  ould  country."  "Thin 
gneas  me  this.  What  ia  the  difference  tietween  yourself  and 
■  pig?"  ''AiryeJoking?"fledI,  "Notabit  of  it,Pat,can 
yetell?"  Well  jist  thin  one  of  the  durty  bastes  passed  na 
wid  his — [  Grtin/mj  like  a  pi?].  "  Hear  thet,"  sed  I ;  "  it's  not 
In  the  voice  any  how."  After  scratching  me  head  awhile,  I  sed 
to  him, "  I'll  give  it  np."  "  Why,  Pat,  me  boy,  there  is  no 
difference  at  all."  "Aiat  there  1  Ix>ok  a  here  young  man 
thet  may  be  what  ye  call  a  skaoumdnun  in  Ameriky,  but  I 
give  ye  to  understand  thet  i^the  ould  country  it  would  be  a 
signal  for  the  sudden  disloistion  of  yer  big  red  nose,  and  so 
it  would."  He  didn't  stop  to  hear  it  all,  and  it  was  well  tor 
him  or  me  name's  not  Pat. 

After  looking  at  him  awhile,  I  turned  once  more  on  me  way, 
end  I  hed  not  gone  Jar  before  I  heard  another  cry  of  "  Pat." 
"Oh,hol"sed  I  to  meself;  "  here  is  another  one  of  thim 
skanumdrums  I  suppose.  Who  lur  ye  ?  Where  air  ye  ?  And 
what  do  ye  want  7  "  Bed  I ;  all  in  a  breath.  "  I'm  here,  and 
it  !b  a  Bpeaking  to  ye  I  want,"  sed  a  green  looking  fellow 
over  the  vray.  "  Well,"  sed  I  to  meself  "  1*11  go  over  and  see 
what  the  blackguard  wants  wid  me."  So  over  I  wint  and 
the  very  first  thing  was,  "  Pat,  Ihev  askanumdrum  for  ye."  "I 
thoi^ht  BO,"  Bed  1  to  meself ;  thin  sed  to  him,  "Well,  what  ia 
itthiuT"  "Tell  me,  Pat,  the  difference  between  yourself  and 
a  pig 7 "  "Me  boy  that  ia  ould,"  sed  I  in  a  whisper ;  thin  I 
sed  to  him, "  Repeat  it."  He  did.  "  Look  me  in  the  eye," 
Bed  I.  "  I'm  looking,"  sed  he.  "  Now,  ye  want  to  know  the 
difference  between  meandapig?"    "  That's  It,"  sed  he.    I 


"  You !    Gallant  Carl,  so  they  call  you !    No  doubt, 

Bayard  the  brave  were  a  whipster  to  you  I " 
Gret^hen  the  wiiieome  can  wickedly  Hoiit: 

Red,  curling  lips,  and  ar;h  eycR  flashing  blue, 
'WUig  home  her  launls.     Bo  he  flushen  and  eete 

Teeth  under  lipa  Ihat  are  wrealhed  in  a  fmile : 
"Now  truce,  mocking  aprite,  to  your  feiRiied  regrets 

At  fair  chivalry's  flight.    Give  me  glances  the  wliil^ 
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Eaay  is  talking,  sir  spur-lacking  koight : 

Were  death  at  my  lipB,  eirrafi,  what  wc 
Curly-haired  <^r\  biendeth  suddenly.    "  Haw& 


fjhould  stoop  straight  to  its  quarry,"  laughs  she,  as  her  Up« 
Deftly  evade  him.       Sir  Carl,  you  c&n  talk. 

But  yon  do  not  strike  home :  feeble  sword,  sir,  that  slip& 
What  dare  you— for  love  ?  "    Smileth  Carl, "  It  were  beat. 
Oh,  vow-doating  lady,  to  wait  till  the  testi" 


'Faces, mirth-flushed  and  wind-bitten,  grow  white. 
Deep  bite  the  spur-pointy  and  bridles  shake  free. 

Didst  e'er  hear  the  yelling  of  wolves  throi^h  the  night? 
Hi   ih,  hoarse  devils'  music  that  murders  all  glee. 

Now.  Brocken,  now  Fleetfoot,  give  proof  of  your  pace ; 

For  hundred-mouthed  death  is  behmd  in  full  chasel 

One  breathless  mile  is  ticked  off  from  the  three 

By  heart-heata  that  throb  to  the  pulsea  of  fear. 
Swift !    Flash  along  1     Flying  skirts,  tresses  free ; 

For  death  on  the  track  yelleth  near  and  more  oear. 
"  Courage ! "  cries  Carl, "  we've  the  pace  of  them  yet." 

White  ia  her  Iace,and  her  breath  shuddere  short; 
Watchful  his  eyes,  and  his  teeth  tightly  set. 

"  Bravo,  brave  Brocken  I    Well  leapt ! "    Never  port 


Two  breathless  milesl    But  the  swift-sweeping  pack 

Of  mad,  yelling  demons,  have  sained  in  tneir  night. 
O  God  1  half  a  mile ;  and  her  jfaliop  ia  slack ! 

Those  hell-litt«n  eyes,  how  they  gleam  through  the  nightl 
But  one  minute  more  I    "  Gracious  heaven  above, 

Too  late?    Nowtheteetl"    Then  his  voice  ringeth  lond: 
■  Ride  on,  and  firewell  I    But  remember — for  love ! " 

Then  right  in  the  path  of  the  hideous  crowd 
Brave  Carl  hath  drawn  bridle,  and  leapt  to  the  ground ; 
And  a  hundred  hot  hell-hounds  have  hemuied  Dim  around 

Yon  little  brown  woman,  belle  Marguerite?    Nay, 
'  Brave  Carl  as  you  know,  is  beau-garQon  no  more. 
Those  devil-hounds  marked  him.    We  fellows  made  pla/ 
Not  a  leoond  loo  soon.    Ah  I  the  hideous  nw 


There's  a  beautiful  region  above  the  skiee. 

And  I  long  to  reach  it«  shore, 
For  I  know!  ehall  find  ny  treasure  then. 
The  laughing  eyee  and  amber  hair. 

Of  the  loved  one  (tone  before. 
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DEATH- OF  DORA,— CSAELKS  DiCKMM. 
It  is  evening;  and  I  at  in  the  same  chair,  by  the  same 
bed  with  the  same  fiice  turned  towards  me.  We  have  been 
silent,  and  there  ie  a  emile  upon  her  fiice.  I  have  ceaaed  to 
carry  my  light  burden  up  and  down  stairs  now.  She  Ues 
here  all  the  day. 

"My  dearDoral" 

"  You  won't  think  what  I  am  going  to  say,  unreasonable, 
after  what  you  told  me,  such  a  little  while  ago,  of  Mr.  Wick- 
field's  not  being  well?  I  want  to  aee  Agues.  Very  much  I 
want  to  see  her." 

"  I  will  wriCe  to  her,  my  dear." 

"Will  you?" 

"  Directly." 

"  What  a  good,  kind  boy !  Doady,  take  me  on  your  arm. 
Indeed,  my  dear,  it's  not  a  whim.  It's  not  a  foolish  fancy. 
I  want,  very  much,  indeed,  to  see  her !  " 

"  I  am  certain  of  it.  I  have  only  to  tell  ber  so,  and  she  ia 
snre  to  come." 

"  You  are  very  lonely  when  you  go  down  stairs,  now?" 
Dora  whispers,  with  her  arm  about  my  neck. 

"  How  can  I  be  otherwise,  my  own  love,  when  I  see  yomr 
empty  chair?" 

"My  empty  chair  1"  She  clings  to  me  for  a  little  while, 
in  silence.  "And  you  really  miss  me,  Doady?"  looking  up, 
and  brightly  smiling.   "  Even  poor,  giddy,  stupid  me?" 

"  My  heart,  who  is  there  upon  earth  that  I  could  miss  so 
much  ?  " 

"Oh,  husband  1  I  am  so  glad,  yet  so  sorry!"  creeping 
cloeer  to  me,  and  folding  me  in  both  her  arms.  She  laughs, 
and  sobs,  and  then  is  quiet,  and  quite  hapi^. 

■"  Quite !"  she  says.  'Only  give  Agnes  my  dear  love,  and 
tell  her  that  I  want  very,  very  much  to  see  her ;  and  I  have 
nothing  left  to  wish  for." 

"  Except  to  get  well  i^in,  Dora." 

"Ah,  Doady  I  Sometimes  I  think— yon  know  1  always  waa 
a  ^ly  little  thing  I— that  that  will  novei  bel  " 
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"Don't  say  BO,  Dora!    Dearest  love,  don't  think  bo  I" 

"I  won't,  if  I  can  help  it,  Doad;p.  But  I  am  very  happy; 
though  my  dear  boy  is  so  lonely  by  himaelfl  before  his  cbLd- 
wife'B  empty  chair ! " 

It  is  night ;  and  I  am  with  her  stUl.  Agnee  has  arrived ; 
has  been  among  us,  for  a  whole  day  and  an  evening.  She, 
my  aunt,  and  I,  have  eat  with  Dora  since  the  morning,  alto- 
gether. We  have  not  talked  much,  but  Dora  has  been  per- 
fectly coittented  and  cheerful.    We  are  now  alone. 

Do  I  kuow  DOW  that  my  child-wife  will  soon  leave  mel 
They  have  told  me  bo  ;  they  have  told  me  nothing  new  to 
my  thoughts ;  but  I  am  &r  from  sure  that  I  have  taken  that 
truth  to  heart.  I  cannot  master  it.  I  bave  withdrawn 
by  myself,  many  times  to-day,  to  weep.  I  have  remem-- 
bered  Who  wept  for  a  parting  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  I  have  bethought  me  of  all  that  gracious  and  com- 
passionate history.  I  have  tried  to  resign  myself  and  to 
console  myself;  and  that,  I  hope,  I  may  have  done  imper- 
fectly ;  but  what  1  cannot  firmly  settle  In  my  mind  is,  that 
the  end  will  absolutely  come.  I  hold  her  hand  in  mine,  I 
hold  her  heart  in  mine,  I  see  her  love  for  me,  alive  in  all  its 
Hfrength.  I  cannot  shut  out  a  pale,  lingering  shadow  of  be- 
lief that  she  will  be  spared. 

"  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you,  Doady.  I  am  going  to  say 
something  I  have  often  thought  of  saying,  lately.  Touwont 
mind?"  with  a  gentle  look, 

"  Mind,  my  darling  ?  " 

"  Because  I  don't  know  what  you  will  think,  or  what  yon 
may  have  thought  sometimes.  Perhaps  you  have  often 
thought  the  same.  Doady,  detir,  I  am  afraid  I  was  too  young." 

I  lay  tny  fece  upon  the  pillow  by  her,  and  she  looks  into 
my  eyes,  and  speake  very  tioflly.  Gradnally,  us  she  goes  on, 
I  feel,  with  a  stricken  heart,  that  she  is  speaking  of  herself 

"  I  am  afraid,  dear,  I  was  too  young.  I  don't  mean  in  years 
only,  but  in  experience,  and  thoughts,  and  everything.  I  was 
such  a  silly  little  creature  I  I  nm  afraid  it  would  have  been 
better,  if  we  had  only  loved  each  other  as  a  boy  and  girl, 
and  forgotten  it  I  have  b^^n  to  think  I  was  not  fit  to  be 
a  wife." 
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I  try  tQ  stay  1117  teaiB,  aod  to  reply, "  Oh,  Dots,  love,  as  fll 
SB  I  to  be  a  husband ! " 

"  I  don't  knnw,"  vith  the  old  shake  of  her  curls.  "  Per- 
hapel  But,  if  I  had  been  more  fit  to  be  married,  I  might 
bare  made  you  more  so,  too.  Besides  you  are  very  clever, 
Bud  I  never  was." 

"  We  have  been  very  happy,  my  sweet  Dora." 

"  I  voB  very  huppy,  very.  But  as  years  went  on,  my  dear 
tioy  would  have  wearied  of  liis  child-wife.  She  would  have 
been  leas  and  lees  a  companion  for  him.  He  would  have 
been  mote  and  more  sensible  of  what  waa  wanting  in  his 
home.    She  wouldn't  have  improved.    It  ia  better  aa  it  ia." 

"  Oh,  Dora,  dearest,  dearest,  do  not  apeak  to  me  so.  Every 
word  seems  a  reproach  1 " 

"  No,  not  a  syllable ! "  she  aiiBwers,  kissing  me.  "  Oh,  my 
dear,  you  never  deserved  it,  and  I  loved  you  fbr  too  well,  to 
say  a  reproachful  word  to  you,  in  earnest — it  was  all  the 
merit  1  had,  except  being  pretty — or  you  thought  me  so.  Ia 
it  lonely  down  staire,  Doady?" 

"  Very  I  Very  1 " 

"Don't  cry!    Is  my  chair  there?" 

'  In  its  old  place." 

"Oh,  how  my  poor  boy  cries!  Hush, hush!  Now, make 
me  one  promise.  I  want  to  apeak  to  Agnes.  When  you  go 
down  stairs,  tell  i^nee  so,  and  send  her  up  to  me ;  and  while 
I  speak  to  her,  let  no  one  come— not  even  aunt.  I  want  to 
speak  to  Agnes  by  herself.    I  want  to  speak  to  Agnes  quite 

I  promise  that  she  shall,  immediately;  but  I  cannot 
leave  her,  for  my  grief. 

"I  said  that  it  was  better  aaitisi"  she  whispers  as  she 
holds  me  in  her  arms.  "Oh.  Doady,  after  more  years,  you 
never  could  have  loved  vour  child-wife  better  than  you  do; 
and  afler  more  years,  she  would  so  have  tried  and  disap- 
pointed yon,  that  you  might  not  have  been  able  to  love  her 
half  so  well  I  I  know  I  was  too  young  and  foolish.  It  is 
much  better  as  it  is !" 

Agnes  is  down  Rtaira,  when  I  go  into  the  parlor ;  and  Igive 
her  the  mesHBge.    She  disappears,  leaving  me  alone  with  Jlp. 

His  Chinese  house  is  by  the  fire ;  and  he  lioa  within  it,  on 


his  bed  of  flannel,  querulously  trying  to  sleep.  The  bright 
moou  is  high  and  clear.  As  I  look  out  on  the  night,  my 
tears  bll  ikit.and  my  undisciplined  heart  is  chastened  heavi- 
ly— heavily. 

I  sit  down  by  the  fire,  thinking  with  a  blind  remorse  of 
all  those  secret  feelings  I  have  nourished  since  my  marriitge. 
I  think  of  every  little  trifle  between  me  and  Dora,  and  feel 
the  truth,  that  trifles  loake  the  sum  of  life.  Ever  rising  from 
the  sea  of  my  remembrance,  is  the  image  of  the  dear  child 
as  I  knew  her  first,  graced  by  my  young  love,  and  by  her 
own,  with  every  fascination  wherein  such  lovo  is  rich. 
Would  it,  indeed,  have  been  better  if  we  liad  loved  each 
other  as  a  boy  and  giri,  and  forgotten  it?  Undisciplined 
heart,  reply ! 

Uow  the  time  wears,  I  know  not ;  until  I  am  recalled  by 
my  child-wife's  old  companion.  More  restless  than  he  was 
he  crawls  out  of  his  house,  and  looks  at  me,  and  wanders  to 
the  door,  and  whines  to  go  up  stairs. 

"  Not  to-night,  Jip  I    Not  to-night  I " 

He  comes  very  slowly  back  to  me,  licks  my  hand,and  lifts 
his  dim  eyes  to  my  fece. 

"Oh,  Jip!    It  may  be  never  again!" 

Heliesdown  at  my  feet,  stretches  himself  out  as  if  to  sleep, 
and  with  a  plaintive  cry,  is  dead. 

"0  Agnes!  Look,  look  here  I" 

That  face,  so  full  of  pity  and  of  grief,  that  rain  of  tears, 
that  awful  mute  appeal  to  me,  that  solemn  hand  upraised 
towards  Heaven  I 

"Agnes?" — It  isover.  Darkness  comes  before  my  eyes;  and 
for  a  time  all  things  are  blotted  out  of  my  remembrance. 


A  CONSTANT  EEADEK.-PabmenasMix. 

The  overworked  scribe  of  the  MudviUe  Gatelte 

Sat  wondering,— moneyless  wight, — 
If  liis  office  would  ever  be  cleared  of  its  debt. 

With  the  times  so  deuiorably  tight,— 
When  the  tread  of  old  leather  was  heard  on  the  stair 

And  a  stranger  stepped  into  the  room, 
SEES 
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Who  asked  with  the  "  don't  let  me  bother  you 
Which  the  bore  is  bo  apt  to  assume— 

"  How  are  ye  ?  "  Tlie  editor  rose  with  a  smile 
And  pleasantly  yielded  hia  chair — 

Placed  the  visitor  h  sadly  unbeautifiil  tile 


(A  shocking  old  plug,  by  the  way). 
And  then  asked  in  a  rather  obsequious  tone, 
"Can  we  do  anything  for  you  l<»-dayT" 

"  No — I  jest  called  to  see  ye  " — the  visitor  said ; 

"  I'm  a  friend  to  the  newsmper  man  " — 
Here  he  ran  a  red  handkerchief  over  his  head, 

And  accepted  the  editor's  fan — 
"  I  hev  read  all  the  pieces  you've  writ  for  yonr  sheet. 

And  they're  straigot  to  the  p'int,  I  confess^ 
That  'ax  slap  you  gin  Keyser  was  aartinly  neat — 

You're  an  ornyment,  sir,  to  the  preas  1 " 

"  I  am  glad  yon  are  pleased,"  said  the  writer, "  indeed ; 

But  you  praise  me  too  highly,  by  far — 
Just  select  an  exchanj^  that  vou're  anxious  to  read, 


Now,  perhaps,  you  will  relish  a  slice?" 

Then  the  stranger  rolled  up  half  a  dozen  or  more 

Of  the  choicest  eichanges  of  all — 
Helped  himself  to  the  fruit,  threw  the  rinds  on  thefli 

Or  flung  them  at  flies  on  the  wall. 
He  assur^  his  new  friend  that  hia  "pieces  were  wn 

In  a  manner  uncommonly  able," 
As  he  wiped  his  red  hands  on  the  editor's  coat 

That  hung  at  the  side  of  the  table. 

"By  the  way,  I've  neglected  to  aek  you  your  name," 

Said  the  scribe  as  the  stranger  arose: 
"  That's  a  fiict,"  he  replied,  "  I'm  Abimalech  Bame, 

You  have  hcerd  o'  that  name,  I  suppose? 
I'm  a-livin'  out  here  on  the  Fiddletown  Creek 

Where  I  own  a  good  house  and  a  lot ; 
The  GaietU  gets  around  to  me  woiist  every  week— 

I'm  Ihe  constantest  reader  you've  gotl" 

"Abimalech  Bame,"  mused  the  editorj "  B-a-m-e — " 
(Here  his  Ruest  be^:ed  a  chew  of  his  'twist') 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  your  mellifluous  name 
Doeea't  happen  to  honor  my  list  t " 
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"  'Bpose  not ;  '*  was  tbe  answer—"  no  reason  it  should. 

For  ye  see  I  jine  iota  with  Bill  Prim— 
Be'e  a  r^lar  subscriber  and  pays  ye  in  wood, 

And  I  bony  your  paper  o'  fdml 

—SerSmtr^t  ifon(A^. 


OUR  SWEET  UNEXPRESSED.- W.F.  Fox. 

Like  pearia  that  lie  hid  'neath  the  ocean's  broad  breast. 

Where  its  waters  unceasingly  roll. 
Are  OUT  beautiful  thoughts— our  sweet  unexpressed, 

That  are  lost  in  the  depth  of  the  soul. 


Each  voice  of  the  soul,  nnd  each  thrill  of  the  heart, 
Are  but  drops  from  the  fountain  within; 

Though  the  drops,  as  tliey  fall,  may  richness  impart. 
There  is  richueus  we  uever  may  win. 

When  love  would  the  depth  of  her  passion  reveal. 
And  would  all  her  sweet  treaaiires  declare, 

OhI  how  little  we  say  of  all  that  we  feel. 
For  our  words  seem  as  empty  as  air. 

WTien  lancy  would  spread  her  soft  wing  to  the  air. 
And  our  momenta  would  All  with  defight, 

Oh,  how  little  we  prove  of  all  that  scema  there ! 
All  a  dream,  like  tbe  dream  of  a  night. 

When  a  landscape  we'd  sketch — some  <learly  loved  spo^ 

Where  the  fondest  of  memories  dwell- 
Though  the  hand  may  be  skilled,  it  satisfies  not: 
There  is  something  the  hand  cannot  tell. 

When  music  invites  the  soft  flow  of  the  soul. 

And  her  songs  would  inspiringly  sing. 
Though  sweet  be  her  notes  in  the  currents  that  roll, 

Yet  her  sweeteat  she  never  may  bring. 
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ONI  HUNDRED  (' 


THE  MYSTIC  VEIL. 

This  world  I  deem  but  a  beautiful  dretun 

Of  Bhadowd  which  are  not  what  the^  seem; 

Where  vjaious  rise  )dving  dim  eurmise 

Of  the  things  that  shall  meet  our  wakiog  eyes. 

Hardly  they  shine  thro'  the  outer  shrioe. 

As,  beneath  tl>e  veil  of  that  flesh  divine. 

Beamed  forth  the  light  which  were  else  too  bright 

For  the  feebleness  of  a  sinner's  sight. 

I  iniEe  aloof  on  the  tissued  roof. 

Where  time  and  space  are  Ihe  warp  and  woof 

Which  the  King  of  kings  as  a  curtain  flings 

O'er  the  dazzling  &ce  of  eternal  things. 

A  tapestried  tent,  to  shade  us  meant, 

From  the  ever  radiant  firmament, 

So  the  blaze  of  the  skies  comes  soft  to  the  eyes 

Thro'  the  veil  of  mystical  imageries. 

But  could  I  see  as  in  truth  they  be 

The  glories  of  heaven  which  encompass  tne, 

I  should  lightly  hold  the  fieeting  fold 

Of  that  marvellous  curtain  of  blue  and  gold. 

Soon  the  whole  like  a  parch&l  scroll, 

Shull  before  my  amazed  sight  uproU, 

And  without  a  screen,  at  one  burst  be  seen. 

The  Preaenco  wherein  I've  ever  bee::. 

Oh !  who  shall  bear  the  blinding  glare 

Of  the  Mnjosty  that  shall  meet  !(sth'^-;eT 

What  eyes  may  gaze  on  the  uuvi-Tisd  blaze 

Of  the  hght-girdled  throne  o.' .; ':  Ancient  of  days 


THE  THREE  WARt   r;GS.— Mrs  Thealb. 

The  tree  of  deepest  root    j  found 
Least  willing  still  to  qui    the  ground; 
Twas  thereK>re  said  hy    ncient  sages, 

That  love  of  life  increuscd  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stn)^, 
Whpn  pains  grow  hliurn,  and  sicknesB  ragM^ 

Tlie  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 
This  great  affeclion  lo  believe, 
Whli'h  all  confess,  but  few  perceive, — 
If  old  assertions  can't  prevail, — 
Be  pleased  to  hear  a  modem  tale. 


When  aportB  went  round,  and  all  were  gay, 
On  neighbor  Dodeoii'a  wedding-day, 
Death  called  aside  the  jocund  |p«oin 
With  him  into  another  room, 
And  looking  grave — "  You  must,"  Bays  he, 
"Quit  your  sweet  bride,  and  come  with  me." 
"  With  you  I  and  quit  my  Susan's  side  I 
With  you  I "  the  hapless  husband  cried ; 
"  Young  as  I  am  'tis  monstrous  hard  I 
Besides,  ia  truth,  I'm  not  prepared: 
My  thoughts  on  other  matters  go ; 
Thie  is  my  wedding-day  you  know." 

What  more  he  urged,  I  have  not  heard, 
Hia  reaiions  could  not  well  be  stroi^ier; 

So  Death  the  poor  delinquent  Bpared, 
And  left  to  live  a  little  longer. 
Yet  calling  up  a  serious  look, 
His  hour-glaas  trembled  while  he  Hpoke — 
"  Neighbor,"  he  eaid,  "  Farewell !    No  more 
Shall  Death  disturb  your  mirthful  hour; 
And  farther,  to  avoid  all  blame 
Of  cruelty  upon  my  name. 
To  give  you  time  for  preparation, 
And  fit  you  for  your  future  station. 
Three  several  warnings  you  shall  have, 
Before  you're  summoned  to  the  gmve. 
Willing  for  once  I'll  quit  my  prey. 

And  grant  a  kind  reprieve ; 
In  hopes  you'll  have  no  more  to  say; 
But,  when  I  call  again  this  way. 

Well  pleased  the  world  will  leave." 
To  these  cojiditions  both  consented, 
And  parted  perfectly  contented. 

What  neit  the  hero  of  our  tale  befell. 
How  long  he  lived,  how  wise,  how  well. 
How  roundly  he  pursued  his  course. 
And  smoked  his  pipe,  and  stroked  nis  hoiM^ 

The  willing  muse  shall  tell  r 
He  chaffered  then,  he  bought,  he  sold, 
Nor  once  perceived  his  growing  old. 

Nor  thought  of  death  as  near; 
Hia  friends  not  folsc,  his  wife  no  shrew. 
Many  his  gainR,  his  children  few, 

He  passed  his  hours  in  pence. 
But  wnile  he  yiewe<l  his  wealth  incresM, 
While  thus  along  life's  dusty  road 
The  beaten  track  content  he  trod, 
Old  Time,  whose  hn.ste  no  mortal  sporei, 
Uncalled,  iinheedeil,  nnnwnros. 

Brought  on  hiseighticlh  yiiur. 
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And  now,  one  night,  in  musing  mood 

As  b1)  alone  he  Bat, 
Th'  unwelcome  messenger  of  fat« 

Once  more  before  him  atood. 
Half  killed  with  aneer  and  Biirprise, 
"  So  soon  returned !  '  old  Dodson  cries. 

"So  soon,  d'ye  call  it?"  Death  replies; 
"Surely,  my  friend,  you're  but  in  jeetl 

Since  I  waa  here  before 
Tib  six-and-thirty  yeare  at  least. 

And  you  are  now  fourecore." 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  the  clown  rejoined; 
"  To  spare  the  ag6d  would  be  kind : 
However,  see  your  search  be  legal ; 
And  your  authority — is't  regal? 
Else  you  are  come  on  a  fool  s  emtnd, 
Wilb  but  a  secretary's  warrant. 
Besides,  you  promised  me  Three  Warnings, 
Which  Inave  looked  for  iiiehts  and  morning; 
But  for  that  loss  of  time  and  ease, 
I  can  recover  dama^i" 

"  I  know,"  cries  Death,  "  that  at  the  best 
I  seldora  am  a  welcome  ^est ; 
But  don't  be  captious,  friend,  at  least: 
I  little  thought  you'd  still  be  able 
To  stump  aMut  your  form  au('  stable ; 
Your  years  have  run  to  a  great  length; 
I  wish  you  joy,  thoiigh,  of  your  strengthl'' 

"Hold,"  says  the  &rmer,  "  not  so  fasti 
I  have  been  lime  these  four  years  post." 

"And  no  great  wonder,"  Death  replies : 
"  However  you  still  keep  your  eyes ; 
And  sure,  to  see  one's  loves  and  friends. 
For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amends. 

"Perhaps,"  says  Dodaonj  "so  it  might. 
But  latterly  I've  lost  my  sight." 

"  This  is  a  shocking  tale,  t'is  true. 
But  still  there's  comfort  left  for  yon: 
Each  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse ; 
I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  news." 

"There's  none,"  cries  he;  "and  if  there  were^ 
I'm  grown  bo  deaf,  I  coiildnot  hear." 
"Nay,  then,"  the  spectre  stern  rejoined, 

"'These  are  unjustitiuble  yesmings; 
"  If/oa  are  lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind, 

Tou've  hod  your  three  sulhcient  warnings. 
So,  come  along,  no  more  we'll  part," 
He  said,  and  louched  him  with  bia  dart. 
And  now  old  Dodson  turning  pale, 
Yields  to  Ids  t^te—eo  ends  my  tale. 
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WHAT  AILED  "  UGLY  8AM." 

He  had  been  misMaii;  from  the  "Potomac"  for  peverai 
days,  and  Cleveland  Tom,  Port  Huron  Bill,  Tall  Chicago,  and 
the  reat  of  the  boys  who  were  wont  to  get  drunk  with  him 
could  not  make  out  what  bad  happened.  They  hadn't  heard 
that  there  was  a  warrant  out  for  him,  bad  never  known  ol 
his  being  aiuk  for  a  day,  and  his  absence  from  the  old  haunts 
puzzled  them.  They  were  in  the  Hole-in-tiie-Wul)  saloon 
yesterday  morning,  nearly  a  dozen  of  them,  drinking,  smok- 
ing, and  playing  cards,  when  in  walked  Ugly  Bom. 

There  was  a  deep  silence  for  a  moment  as  they  looked  at 
him.  Sam  had  a  new  bat,  had  been  shaved  clean,  had  on  a 
clean  collar  and  a  white  shirt,  and  they  didn't  know  him  at 
first.  When  they  saw  it  was  Ugly  Sam  tbey  uttered  a  shout 
and  leaped  up. 

"Cave  in  that  hall"  cried  one. 

"  Yank  that  collar  oBI "  shouted  another. 

"  Let's  roll  him  on  the  flour ! "  screamed  a  third. 

There  was  something  in  his  look  and  bearing  that  niadi- 
them  hesitate.  The  whiskey-red  had  almost  faded  from  his 
fiice,  and  he  looked  sober  and  dignified.  His  featureH  ex- 
pressed di^ust  and  contempt  as  he  looked  around  the  room, 
and  then  revealed  pity  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  red  eyes  and 
bloated  faces  of  the  crowd  before  hira. 

"  Why,  what  ails  ye,  Sam  7  "  inquired  Tall  Chicago,  as  they 
all  stood  there. 

"  I've  come  down  to  bid  you  good-by,  boys ! "  he  replied, 
removing  his  hat  and  drawing  a  clean  handkerxihief  trota 
his  pocket. 

"What!  Hev  ye  turned  preacher?"  tbey  shouted  in 
rhoras. 

"  Boys,  ye  know  I  can  lick  any  two  of  ye,  but  I  haint  on 
the  fight  any  more,  and  I've  put  down  the  last  drop  of  whis- 
key which  is  ever  to  go  into  my  mouth  1  I've  switched  off. 
I've  taken  an  oath,    I'm  going  t«  be  decent  1" 

"  Sam,  be  you  craiy  ? "  asked  Port  Huron  Bill,  ccming 
nearer  to  him. 

"  I've  come  down  here  to  tell  you  all  abont  it,"  answered 
Sam.    "  Move  the  cha'rs  back  a  little  and  give  me  room. 
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Y«  all  know  I've  beei)  rough  and  more  too.  I've  been  * 
drinker,  a  fighter,  a  ^iiubler,  and  a  loafer.    I  csn't  look  back 

and  remember  when  I've  earned  an  hoDeet  dollar.  The 
police  hez  chased  me  round  like  a  wolf,  and  I've  been  in  jail 
and  the  workhouse,  and  the  papers  liez  said  that  that  Ugly 
Sam  was  the  terror  of  the  Potomac.  Ye  all  know  this,  boys, 
but  ye  didn't  know  that  I  had  Bu  old  mother." 

The  &ceH  of  the  crowd  expressed  amazement 

''  I've  never  mentioned  it  to  any  of  ye,  for  I  was  neglect- 
ing her,"  he  went  on.  "  She  was  a  poor  old  body,  living  up 
here  in  the  alley,  and  if  the  neighbors  hadn't  helped  her  to 
fuel  and  food  she'd  hav<.-  been  found  dead  long  ago.  I  never 
helped  her  to  a  ueiit— didn't  see  her  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
and  I  use^l  to  feel  mean  about  it.  When  a  feller  goes  back 
on  his  old  mother  he's  a-gittin'  purty  low,  and  I  know  it. 
Well,  she'H  dead — buried  yesterday!  I  was  up  there  afore 
she  died.  She  sent  for  me  by  Pete,  and  when  I  got  there  I 
seen  it  was  all  day  with  her." 

"Did  she  say  anything?"  asked  one  of  the  boys,  aa  Sam 
hesitated. 

"That's  what  ails  me  now,"  he  went  on.  "  When  I  went 
in,  she  reached  out  her  hand  to  me,  and  says  she : '  Samuel, 
I'm  going  to  die,  and  I  know'd  you'd  want  to  see  me  afore  v 
passed  away.'  I  sat  down,  feeling  queer-like.  She  didn't  go 
on  and  say  as  how  I  was  a  loafer,  and  had  neglected  her,  and 
all  that,  but  says  she :  '  Samuel,  you'll  be  all  alone  when  I'm 
gone.  I've  tried  to  be  n  good  mother  to  you,  and  have  pray- 
ed for  you  hundreds  o'  nights,  and  cried  for  you  till  my  old 
heart  was  sore ! '  Some  of  the  neighbors  had  dropped  in, 
and  the  women  were  crying,  and  I  tell  you  hoys,  I  felt  weak." 
He  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  continued : 

"And  the  old  woman  said  she'd  like  to  kiss  me  afore  deatb 
came,  and  that  broke  me  right  down.  She  kept  hold  of  my 
hand,  and  by-and-hy  she  whimpered : '  Sanniel,  you  are  throw- 
ing your  life  away.  You've  got  it  in  you  to  be  a  man  if  you'll 
only  make  up  your  mind.  I  hate  to  die  and  to  feel  that 
my  only  son  and  Ihe  last  of  the  family  may  go  to  thegailows. 
If  I  had  your  promise  that  yon  would  turn  over  a  new  lea(| 
and  try  and  be  good,  it  seems  as  though  I'd  die  easier.  Won't 
you  promise  me,  my  son  ? '    And  I  promised  her,  boys,  and 
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that's  what  ails  me  1  She  died  boldintj  my  hand,  and  I 
promised  to  quit  this  low  buainesa  and  to  go  to  work,  I  came 
down  to  tell  ye,  and  now  you  won't  see  me  on  the  Potomac 
agam.  I've  bought  an  aie,  and  am  goins  up  .to  Canada  to 
winter." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said  ■ 

"  Well,  boys,  ril  slirtke  hands  with  ye  all  around  afore  I  go. 
Good-by  Pete— good-by,  Jack— Toia— Jim.  I  liopeye  won't 
fling  any  bricks  at  me,  and  I  shan't  never  fling  any  at  ye. 
It'B  a  dying  promise,  ye  see,  and  I'll  keep  it  if  it  takes  a 
right  ami  I " 

The  men  Jookjd  relectively  at  one  another  after  he  had 
|«tfsed  out,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  any  one  spoke. 
Then  Tall  Chitago  flung  bis  clay  pipe  into  a  corner  and  said : 

"  I'll  lick  the  man  who  says  Ugly  Sam's  head  isn't  UodI" 

"So'll  11"  replied  all  the  others. 


THE  FATAL  GLASS.— Ladba  U.  Casi. 

He  raised  the  (.'op  to  his  pure,  sweet  lips — 

Lips  fresh  from  a  mother's  kisses; 
Merry  the  banquet  ball  that  night, 
For  yonth  and  beauty  were  there,  and  bright 

The  glittering  lamps  shone  o'er  them; 
And  one  had  sung  with  a  voice  divine, 
A  song  in  praise  of  the  mbv  wine, 

That  graced  the  feast  before  them. 
Little  he  dreamed  as  he  lishtlv  quaffed 
The  sparkUng  wine,  that  the  first  rare  draught 

Was  B  link  in  the  chain  to  bind  him. 
And  dra^  his  soul,  like  a  servile  slave, 
Down  slippery  steps  to  a  shameful  grave. 

From  a  throne  •*.  here  love  enshrined  him. 

She  raised  the  cup  to  her  tainted  lips — 

Lips  foul  with  the  vilest  curses— 
In  a  loathsome  haunt  of  sin  and  shame, 
Wherp  Christian  charity  seldom  rame. 

With  its  holy  words  to  teach  them 
Of  the  pastures  green  and  waters  sweet— 
Of  her  who  wept  nt  the  Master's  feel. 

Whose  boundless  love  could  reach  them. 
Is  love  BO  dear,  and  life  bo  cheap, 
That  one  poor  «oul,  like  a  wandering  sheeit 
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Alone  on  the  bleak,  cold  mountain, 
Should  gladly  tnrn  from  a  life  accursed. 

To  drown  the  past  and  quench  the  thirst 

In  draugbts  from  a  poisonous  fountain? 
He  raised  the  cup  to  hie  trembling  lipe — 

Lipe  wrinkled  by  age  and  hunger ; 
The  meagre  pittance  he'd  begged  for  food. 
Brightened  the  palm  of  the  man  who  stood 

At  his  bar  with  his  winee  around  him. 
He  drank,  and  turned  on  tottering  feet 
To  the  bitter  storm  and  the  cold,  dark  street. 

Where  a  corpse  in  the  morn  they  found  him. 
And  oh  I  could  those  speechless  lips  liaye  told 
Of  the  want  and  sorrow,  hunger  and  cold 

He  had  known,  or  the  answer  given, 
When  bia  trembling  soul  for  entrance  plead 
At  the  crystal  gates,  where  One  has  said : 

"  No  drunkard  sbatl  enter  Heaven ! " 


UNCLE  SAM'S    A    HUNDRED. 

I'y  CENTBKNIAL  ODK 


Cannon  boom  and  trumpets  bray. 
Fiddles  squeak  and  fountains  play^ 
rris  bis  great  Centennial  day — 
Uncle  Sam's  a  hundred. 

Stalwart  men  and  puny  bova, 
Maids  and  matrons  swell  the  noiBO, 

Kuurir  Kohu  liftn  ilu  -n! ^ 


Nervous  folks,  who  dote  on  qniet. 
Though  they're  half  distracted  by  it, 
Can't  help  mixing  in  the  riot: 
"  Uncle  Snm's  a  hundred." 

Brutes  that  walk  and  birds  that  Bj, 
On  the  ear!h  or  in  the  sky. 
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Well  BUppoee  he  is— what  thenT 
Don't  let's  act  like  crazy  men. 
Mutt  we  take  to  foolin);  wben 

Uncle  Sam's  a  faundred? 
There  he  stands — our  modem  Sanl^ 
Head  and  shouldera  above  all; 
Yet  "  Pride  goa  be/are  a  fallJ' 

E  en  though  one's  a  hundred. 
"  What's  a  hundred  in  our  day  T  " 
Foreign  Uncle  SamB  will  eav ; 
"Let  ua  sit  and  wutuh  the  play — 

He  is  but  a  hundred. 
"  Granted  he's  a  shapely  youth — 
Fair  and  ruddy— yet,  foreooth ! 
He's  loo  young— a.nd  that's  the  tmUll 

Only  just  a  hundred. 
"  When  he's  twice  as  old,  pard'el 
Twill  be  easier  to  foresee 
What  will  be  his  deetlny, 

How  he's  but  a  hundred. 
"  When  he's  played  his  boyish  pranka, 
Should  he  seek  to  join  our  ranks 
We'll  reflect.    But  now— no  thanksl 

Why,  he's  but  a  hundred  I  " 
Yes,  our  uncle's  years  are  Tew ; 
He  u  young — the  charge  is  true ; 
Let  UB  keep  that  fitct  in  view, 

Though  Ke  counts  a  hundred. 
Don't  let's  tempt  him  to  iK:iore 
Warnings  that  have  gone  before ; 
Perils  both  by  sea  and  shore, 

Now  that  he's  a  hundred. 
Let  UB  strive  with  earnest  heart. 
Each  of  t»  to  do  his  part. 
So  that  he  may  'scape  the  sniart. 

Seeing  he's  a  hundred. 
And  with  solemn,  grateful  thonsht, 
or  the  deeds  that  he  has  wrought. 
Guided,  cherished,  favored,  taught, 

Till  he's  reached  a  hundred. 
Let  nfl,  as  we  vaunt  his  worth, 
Mingle  soberness  with  mirth. 
While  we  shout  to  all  the  earth, 

"Uncle  Sam's  a  hundred," 

—Nfu  York  Entnint  Ant 
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INDEPENDENCE  DAY.— Bbt.  L.  Pakmilt. 

AN  ADDUOS  TO  AHSBICAN  YOUTH. 
■■  Ttan  Fonnh  af  Jul;,  ITTB.  will  be  tbe  man  nmukible  Dpocb  [n  Urn  Urtotj 
of  AmoTln-    lun  ■pi  to  bslLcVB  that  It  irlLI  be  c«1ebnl«l  1^  mcceeding  ff«i»' 
rKtjDDi  ■■  tLA  gmt  mDDlT«nkTT  fntlTal." 

JOKM  AuiU,  in  »  1«tWr  to  hta  wifg,  July  Tlh,  ITTS. 

Independence  Day  I  The  booming  cannoa  and  rattling 
fire-anusl  It  is  not  the  wrath  of  battle;  but  only  echo- 
thunders,  rolHi^  back  upon  us  from  the  great  war-tempest 
of  '76.  Nor  are  these  sounds  now  mingled  with  the  cries  of 
the  wounded  and  groanaof  the  dying,— moumftiUf  terrific, 
swelling  up  from  the  field  of  blood.    The  report  of  guns  j 

and  voice  of  artillery  that  &I1  on  our  eara  to-day  are  all 
mellowed  down  into  notes  of  enchanting  music,  and  sweetly 
chime  in  with  the  glorious,  trinmphal  anthem  of  our  na- 
tional jubilee. 

CpoD  the  youth  of  America  is  conferred  the  nobleet  birth- 
right in  the  whole  world.  The  stars  under  which  jou  were 
bom  beam  with  brightest  promise,  and  kindle  loftiest  hope. 
The  principles  declared  and  defended  by  our  fore&tbers, 
"amid  the  confused  noise  of  warriors,  and  garments  rolled 
in  blood,"— the  great  principle, "  that  all  men  were  crtated  equal," 
is  the  broad  and  only  foundation  of  true  Kfeatness.  The  war- 
guns  of  76  exploded  that  long  venerated  theory,  that  royalty 
must  flow  alone  through  the  veins  of  crowned  liiiet^,  and 
that  princes  could  spring  from  the  loins  of  kings.  While  in 
this  land  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  inAmi  a  single  drop 
of  royal  blood,  yet  in  each  of  your  bosoms  is  iiuplantedlhe 
germ  of  a  K(f-bom  sovereign.  Before  yon  all,  without  anj 
miserable  and  silly  distinction  of  ancestry  orestate,  is  placed  | 

the  brightest  diadem  of  moral  dignity,  intellectual  greatness,  i 

and  civil  honor.    This  country  is,  moially,a*lfr/i;«oa"  em-  | 

pire.  Here  the  young  man— it  matters  not  whether  his 
nursery  was  in  the  gilded  palace  or  in  the  "low  thatched 
mttage"— has  before  him  the  same  privileges  and  induce- 
ments, and  as  wide  and  free  an  avenue  to  glory ;  and  his  gray 
hairs  may  possess  the  fresh  dew  of  his  country's  benediclion, 
and  his  name  be  enrolled  among  earth's  tme  nobility. 

But  while  fall  and  equal  encour^ement  is  before  you  all, 
without  respect  of  rank  or  drcumstance,  still  the  priw  ie  only 


for  mch  aa  are  willing  to  ^rd  themaelves  onto  the  race ;  and 
the  diligent  hand  alone  reaps  the  harveat-honor.  In  onr 
land  Boniething  more  is  requisite  to  conetitute  one  a  prince 
than  being  born  under  a  palace  roof.  Honorable  parentage 
or  the  tinsel  of  wealth,  are  not  eufflcient  to  place  the  royal 
crown  lipon  a  brainUm  head.  It  is  onl;  b;  fixed  purpose, 
intense  application,  and  invincible  perseverance,  that  yon 
can  reach  the  heights  of  fame,  and  bsing  out  your  name  to 
shine  forever  in  the  bright  galaxy  of  national  glory.  Here 
we  have  no  hein  aj^xirent  to  the  crown — the  great  men  of 
America  are  self-made.  Yott  bring  into  the  world  no  other 
nobility  thau  that  with  which  the  God  of  nature  has  en- 
dowed you — sovereignty  of  mind^the  sceptre  of  geniufl; 
and  in  this  freest,  broadest  field  of  action,  you  must  become 
the  architect  of  your  own  fortune — the  master-builder  of 
your  own  destiny.  And  now,  in  the  morning  glory  of  yoar 
waking  energies,  what  a  full  chon»  of  inducamenta  is  invit- 
ing you  forth  to  toil  with  the  sure  promise  of  a  rich  reward. 
Oh,  how  many  young  men,  in  the  old  world,  would  this  day 
leap  for  joy,  to  gain,  even  "with  a  great  price,"  such  privi- 
leges as  belong  to  your  birthright.  With  the  halls  of  science, 
the  council  chambers  of  state,  and  the  high  places  of  empire 
all  opening  before  you,  let  your  motto  be,  "I  will  try" — the 
watchword  that  never  lost  a  battle  in  the  moral  world — the 
true  key-note  to  the  great  anthem  of  self-coronation. 

And  while  true  greatness  ie  gained  only  by  mighty  efl"ort 
and  persevering  toil,  this  very  effort  develops  the  intellect- 
ual powers — mind  waxes  stronger  in  the  fight,and  strength- 
ens in  every  new  struggle,  establishing  a  firm  independence 
of  character,  and  bringing  out  the  bold  features  of  individu- 
ality; like  the  oak,  whose  rqots  struggle  down  under  the 
dark  earth,  and  the  crevices  of  tlie  everlasting  ro(;ks,  gaining 
a  foundation  of  power,  upon  which  it  lifts  up  its  head  in 
towering  majesty,  defying  the  wrath  of  the  wildest  temi>est. 
In  countries  where  rank  is  obtained  on  the  easy  terms  of 
ancestry,  and  a  man  becomes  a  king  simply  because  his  fa- 
ther before  him  was  one,  nobility  relaxes  into  indolence  of 
spirit,  and  imbecility  of  intellect;  and  royalty,  with  all  its 
Imposing  honors,  degenerates  into  mental  dwarfishneas,  and 
the  king's  jeaUr  is  often,  really,  a  greater  man  than  the 
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crowned  head.  The  great  men  of  America  are  intriiudcall; 
great— independent  of  their  civil  honors,  they  poeeeaa  the 
power  of  intellectual  ^ante. 

Ajid  above  all,  let  ub  remember  that  reli^on  was  the  earl; 
harbinger,  and  continnea  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Ameri- 
can's birthright.  Thenote  of  raligiousfreedomBtnickon the 
rock  of  Plymouth,  and  was  the  grand  prelude  to  the  Bwellnig 
anthem  of  civil  liberty.  None  BUrely  can  doubt  that  the 
voice  of  the  Almighty  moved  on  the  dark  watera  of  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  and  that  Hie  hand  was  in  th^  snblima 
deitiny  which  brought  out  on  the  blackest  night  of  oppres- 
non  the  brightest  star  of  empire  I  And  now,  the  war>«torm 
over,  and  the  battle-thunder  ceaaed,  the  precious  blood  of 
our  fore&thera  that  was  poured  out  as  a  free  ehower  upon 
the  earth — those  peerless  drops  are  gathered  over  tu  in  a 
bright  bow  of  promise,  spanning  a  continent,  and  resting  on 
two  oceans,  attracting  a  world  to  "  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave."  Bnt  the  feorof  God  is  the  great  key- 
stone in  this  bow  of  national  hojie — take  away  this,  and  the 
sunlit  arch  will  vaniab  into  the  blackness  of  a  second  moral 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  E£QS.— Framcib  Hopkinbom. 


Hi  WuiLuii 


Gallants,  attend,  and  hear  a  friend 

Trill  forth  harmonious  ditty : 
Strange  things  I'll  tell,  which  late  befoll 

In  Philadelphia  city, 
Twas  early  day,  as  poets  Miy, 

Just  when  the  sun  was  rising, 
A  soldier  stood  on  a  log  of  wood, 

Ajid  saw  ft  thing  surprl^ng. 


is  in  aroiuH>>  he  stood  to  ease. 

(Thf  Iriitii  ran'!.  («  denied,  sir,) 

He  spied  a  score  of  ke^s.  or  more. 

Come  floatiug  dowu  the  tide.  «r. 

A  sailor,  loo.  in  jerkin  blue. 
The  strange  appearauce  viewinx, 

First  nibbed  his  eTesin  ereiit  Burpriee, 
Tbeu  said.  "  Some  mischief's  brewiuic 

'"These  kegs,  I'm  told,  the  rebels  hold. 
Packed  up  like  pickled  herring; 
And  thev've  come  down  t'attack  the  town. 
In  this  new  way  of  feixy'nn," 

The  soldier  flew,  the  sailor  too. 

And  scared  almost  to  death,  sir, 
Wore  out  their  shoes  to  spread  the  news. 

And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  sir. 
How,  up  and  down,  thraiii(hout  the  town. 

Most  frantic  scenes  were  acted: 
And  some  ran  here,  and  o  the  re  there, 

Like  men  almost  distracted. 
Bome  Are  cried,  which  some  denied, 

But  said  the  earth  had  quaked; 
And  girls  and  bays,  with  hideous  noiso, 

Ran  through  the  streets  half  naked. 
Sir  William  he,  snug  as  a  flea. 


The  land  of  dreams  exploring. 
Now,  in  a  frieht,  he  starta  upriifht, 

Awaked  by  such  si  clatter  ; 
He  nibe  both  eyes,  and  boldly  cries, 

"  For  God's  sake,  what's  the  matter?* 
At  his  bedside  he  then  espied 

Sir  Entkine,  at  command,  sir; 
Upon  one  foot  he  had  one  boot. 

And  t'other  in  his  hand,  sir. 
"Arise,  arise!"  Sir  Emkine  criea; 

"The  retwls— niore'a  the  pity— 
Withont  a  boat  are  all  afloat. 

And  ranged  before  the  city. 
"  The  motley  crew  in  vessels  new, 

Wiih  Satan  for  their  Eiii'le,  sir. 
Packed  up  in  bajrs,  or  wooilen  ke^ 

Come  driving  down  (he  lide,  ur. 
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THE  VICTIM.— Alfrbd  Tenntbon. 


A  famine  after  laid  lliet..  _ 
Then  thorpe  luid  bvre  nrowe  in  fire, 
For  on  them  brske  the  midden  foe; 


MUMBEB    TWBLTB. 

So  thick  they  died  the  peof-Ie  cried 

"The  gods  are  moveJagaiiiHt  the  land." 
The  Priest  in  horror  about  hia  altar 
To  Thor  and  Odi  a  lifted  a  hand : 

"  Help  U8  from  &mine 

And  plague  and  strife ! 

What  would  you  have  of  ob? 

Human  life? 

Were  it  our  nearest, 

Were  it  our  dearest, 

(Answer,  0  answer) 

We  give  you  his  life]" 


And  bird  in  air,  and  fishes  turned 

And  whitened  all  the  rolling  flood; 
And  dead  men  lay  all  over  the  way, 

Or  down  in  a  furrow  scathed  with  flame: 
And  ever  and  aye  the  Priesthood  moaned 
{Till  at  lost  it  seemed  that  an  answer  came. 
"The  King  ia  happy 
In  child  atid  wife ; 
Take  yoti  h'm  dearest. 
Give  usa  life!" 
The  Priest  went  out  by  heath  and  hill ; 

The  Kinc  was  hunting  in  the  wild ; 
They  found  the  mother  sitting  slill ; 
She  cast  her  arms  aliont  the  child. 
The  child  waa  only  eight  sumraers  old, 

Ula  beauty  still  with  his  years  increased, 
His  face  waa  ruddy,  hia  hair  was  gold. 
He  seemed  a  victim  due  to  the  priest. 
The  priest  beheld  him. 
And  cried  wllh  joy, 
"The  gods  have  answered: 
We  give  them  the  boy !" 
The  King  returned  &om  out  the  wild, 

He  bore  but  little  game  in  hand ; 
The  mother  said  "  They  have  taken  the  child 

To  spill  his  hlood  and  heal  the  land: 
The  laud  is  sick,  the  [>eople  diseased, 

And  hlight  and  famine  on  all  the  lea: 
The  holy  gmls,  they  must  be  appeased. 


They  have  taken  o 
They  will  have  his  life. 
Is  Ae  your  dearest? 
Or  I,  the  wife?" 


The  King  bent  low,  with  liand  on  brow, 

He  stayed  his  arms  upon  his  knee; 
"0  wife,  what  use  toRiiaweniow? 

For  now  the  Priest  lias  judged  for  mft." 
The  King  was  shaken  wilD  holy  fear; 

"Thegoda,"  he  aaid,  "would  have  chosen  well; 
Yet  both  are  near,  and  both  are  dear. 

And  which  the  dearest  I  cannot  tell!" 


"  We  have  fa 
His  only  son  I " 
The  rites  prepared,  the  victim  bared, 

The  knife  uprising  toward  the  blow. 
To  the  altar-stone  she  epnuig  alone, 

"  Me,  not  my  darling,  no  1 " 
He  caught  her  awa^  with  a  sudden  cry; 

Suddenly  from  him  brake  his  wife, 
And  shrieking  "/  am  his  dearest,  I — 
/am  his  dearest !  "  rushed  on  the  knifk. 
And  the  Priest  whb  happy, 
"Oh,  Father  Odin, 
We  give  you  a  life. 
Which  WHS  his  nearest? 
Who  was  his  dearest? 
The  ^ods  liave  answered ; 
We  give  them  the  wife  I 


MOTHER'S  FOOL. 


"  Tia  plain  to  see,"  said  a  fimner's  wife, 
"  These  boys  will  make  their  mark  in  life; 
They  were  never  made  to  handle  a  hoe. 
And  at  once  to  a  college  ought  to  go; 
There's  Fred,  he's  little  better  than  a  fool, 
But  John  and  Henry  must  go  to  school-" 
"  Well,  really,  wife,"  qnoth  Farmer  Brown, 
As  he  sat  his  mug  of  cider  down, 
"Fred  does  more  work  in  a  day  for  me 
Than  both  his  brothers  do  in  three. 
Book  larnin'  will  never  plant  one's  com, 
Nor  hoe  potatoes,  sure's  you're  bom  ■ 
Nor  mend  a  rod  of  broken  fence— 
For  my  part,  give  me  common  senBe." 
But  his  wife  wan  bound  the  roaat  to  rule, 
And  John  and  Henry  were  sent  to  school, 
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Five  yearB  at  school  the  students  spent ; 

ThoQ  into  business  each  one  went. 

John  learned  to  play  the  tlute  and  fiddle, 

And  parted  hiB  hair,  of  course,  in  the  middle; 

While  hia  brother  looked  rather  higher  than  ho, 

And  hung  out  a  sign,  "  H.  Brown,  M.  D." 

Meanwhile,  at  home,  their  brother  Fred 

Had  taken  a  notion  into  his  bead ; 

But  he  quietly  trimmed  his  apple  trees, 

And  weeded  onions  and  planted  peas. 

While  somehow  or  other,  by  hook  or  crook, 

He  managed  to  read  full  many  a  book. 

Until  at  liiat  his  father  said 

He  was  getting  "  book  larnin' "  into  hia  head  j 

"  But  for  all  tiiat,"  added  Farmer  Brown, 

"He's  the  smartest  boy  there  is  in  town." 

The  war  broke  out,  and  Captain  Fred 

A  hundred  men  to  battle  led, 

And  when  the  rebel  flag  came  down, 

Went  marching  homo  as  General  Brown. 

But  he  went  to  work  on  the  farm  again, 

And  planted  corn  and  sowed  his  grain ; 

He  shingled  the  barn  and  mended  the  fence. 

Till  people  declared  he  had  common  sense. 

Now,  common  sense  was  venr  rare. 

And  the  State  House  needeoa  portion  there; 

So  the  "  femily  dunce  "  moved  into  town  - 

The  people  called  him  Governor  Brown  ; 

And  his  brothers,  who  went  to  the  city  school, 

Came  home  to  live  with  "  mother's  fool." 


THE  OLD  WOMAN'S  RAILWAY  SIGNAL. 

EliHD  BlTRRlTT. 

The  moat  effective  working-force  in  the  world  in  which 
we  Uv«  is  the  law  of  kindness;  for  It  is  the  only  moral  force 
that  operates  with  the  same  effect  upon  mankind,  brute- 
kind,  and  bird-kind.  From  time  immemorial,  music  has 
wonderfully  affected  all  beings,  reasoning  or  unreasoning, 
that  have  ears  to  hear.  The  prettiest  idea  and  simile  of  an-, 
dent  liteiatare  relates  to  Orpheus  playing  his  lyre  to  aui- 
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mals  listening  in  intoxicated  silence  to  its  strains.  Well, 
Icindness  is  the  music  or  good-will  to  men  and  beasts;  and 
both  listen  to  it  with  their  hearts,  instead  of  their  ears ;  and 
the  hearts  of  both  are  affected  by  it  in  the  same  way,  if  not 
to  the  same  degree.  Volumes  might  be  written,  tilled  with 
beautiful  illustrations  of  its  effect  upon  bath.  The  music  of 
kindness  has  not  only  power  to  charm,  but  even  to  transform, 
both  the  savage  breaat  of  man  and  beast;  and  on  this  harp 
the  smallest  fingers  in  the  world  may  play  heaven's  sweet- 
est tunes  on  earth. 

Some  time  ago  we  read  of  an  incident  in  America  that  will 
serve  as  a  good  illustration  of  this  beautiful  law.  It  was 
substantially  to  this  effect :  a  poor,  coarse-featured  old  wo- 
man lived  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway, 
where  it  passed  through  a  wild,  unpeopled  district  in  West- 
ern Virginia.  She  was  a  widow,  with  only  one  daughter 
living  with  her  in  a  log-but,  near  a  deep,  precipitous  gorge 
crossed  by  the  railway  bridge.  Here  she  contrived  to  sup- 
port herself  by  raising  and  selling  poultry  and  eggs,  adding 
berries  in  llieir  season,  and  other  little  articles  for  the  mar- 
ket. She  had  to  make  a  long,  weary  walk  of  many  miles  to 
a  town  where  she  could  sell  her  basket  of  produce.  The 
railway  passed  by  her  house  to  this  town;  but  the  ride  would 
coat  too  much  of  the  profit  of  her  small  sales :  so  she  trudged 
on  generally  to  the  market  on  foot.  The  conductor,  or  guard, 
came  finally  to  notice  her  traveling  by  the  side  of  the  line, 
or  on  the  footpath  between  the  rails ;  and  being  a  good- 
natured,  benevolent  man,  he  would  often  give  her  a  ride  to- 
and  fro  without  charge.  The  engine-man  and  brakeman 
also  were  good  to  the  old  woman,  and  felt  that  they  were 
not  wronging  the  interests  of  the  railway  company  by  giving 
her  these  free  rides. 

And  soon  an  accident  occurred  that  proved  they  were  quite 
right  in  this  view  of  the  matter.  In  the  wild  month  of 
March  the  rain  descended,  and  the  mountains  sent  down 
their  rolling,  roaring  torrents  of  melted  snow  and  ice  into 
this  gorge,  near  the  old  woman's  house.  The  fiood  arose 
with  the  darkness  of  the  night,  until  she  heard  the  crash  of 
the  railway  bridge,  as  it  was  swept  from  its  abutments,  and 
dashed  its  broken  timbers  against  the  cm^y  aides  of  the 
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precipice  on  eitherside.  It  was  nearly  midnight.  The  rain 
fell  in  a  flood  ;  and  the  darkness  waa  deep  and  howling.  In 
another  half-hour  the  train  would  be  due.  There  was  no 
telegraph  on  the  line ;  and  the  stations  were  separated  by 
great  distances.  What  could  she  do  to  warn  the  train 
against  the  awful  destruction  it  was  approaching?  She  had 
hardly  a  tallow  caudle  in  her  house ;  and  no  light  ahe  could 
make  of  lallow  or  oil,  if  she  had  it,  would  hve  a  moment  in 
that  tempest  of  wind  and  rain.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
loHt ;  and  her  thought  was  equal  to  the  moment.  She  cut  the 
cords  of  her  only  bedstead,  and  shouldered  the  dry  posts, 
head-pieces,  and  side-pieces.  Her  daughter  followed  her  with 
their  two  wooden  chairs.  Up  the  steep  embankment  they 
climbed,  and  piled  their  all  of  household  furniture  upon  the 
line,  a  few  rods  beyond  the  black,  awful  gap,  gurgling  wilh 
the  roaring  flood.  The  distant  rumbling  of  (he  train  came 
upon  them  just  as  they  had  flred  the  well-dried  combusti- 
bles. The  pile  blazed  up  into  the  night,  throwing  itered, 
Bwaling,  booming  light  a  long  way  up  the  line.  In  fifteen 
minutes  it  would  begin  to  n'ane ;  and  she  could  not  revive 
it  with  green,  wet  wood.  The  thunder  of  the  train  grew 
louder.  It  was  within  five  miles  of  the  fire.  Would  they 
see  it  in  time?  They  might  not  put  on  the  brakes  soon 
enough.  Awful  thought !  She  tore  her  red  woollen  gown 
from  her  in  a  moment, and  tying  it  to  the  end  of  a  etitk,  ran 
up  the  line,  waving  it  in  both  hands,  while  her  daughter 
swung  around  her  head  a  blazing  chair-post  a  little  before. 
The  lives  of  a  hundred  unconscious  passengers  hung  on  the 
issue  of  the  next  minute.  The  groinid  trembled  at  the  old 
woman's  feet.  The  great  red  eye  of  the  engine  showed  it- 
self coming  round  a  curve.  Like  as  a  huge,  sharp-sighted 
lion  coming  suddenly  upon  a  fire,  it  sent  forth  a  thrilling 
roar,  that  echoed  through  all  the  wild  heights  and  ravines 
around.  The  train  was  at  full  speed ;  but  the  brakemen 
wrestled  at  their  leverage  with  all  the  strength  of  despera- 
tion. The  wheels  ground  along  on  the  heated  rails  slower 
and  slower,  until  the  engine  stopped  at  the  roaring  fire.  It 
still  blazed  enough  to  show  them  the  beetling  edge  of  the 
black  abyss  into  which  the  train  and  all  ita  passengers  would 
have  plunged  into  a  death  and  destruction  too  horrible  to 
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think  of^  had  it  not  been  for  the  old  woman's  siKDal.  They 
did  not  atop  to  thank  her  first  for  the  deliverance.  The 
conductor  knelt  down  by  Ihe  aide  of  the  englue;  the  engine- 
dnver  and  the  brakeuen  came  and  knelt  down  by  him ;  all 
the  passengent  came  and  kneit  down  by  them ;  and  there,  in 
the  expiring  light  of  the  burnt-out  pile,  in  the  rain  and  the 
wind,  they  thanked  God  for  the  ealvatiou  of  their  lives.  Ail 
in  a  line,  the  kneelers  and  prayers  aent  up  iu to  the  dark 
heavens  such  a  mtdnigbt  prayer  aud  voice  of  thaoktigiviiig 
as  Beldom,  if  ever,  ascended  from  the  earth  to  Him  who  eeeth 
in  darkness  as  well  as  in  secret. 

Kindness  is  the  music  of  good-will  to  men  ;  and  on  this 
harp  the  smallest  fingerB  in  the  world  may  play  heaven'i 
sweetest  tunes  on  earth. 


A  VEGETABLE  CONVENTION.-Gboeor  W.  BiwaAY. 

Once  where  our  city  ferme rs  sat, 

And  listened  lo  a  long  debate 
In  their  own  club-room,  this  and  that 

Discussion  kept  them  up  so  late. 
They  loft  their  samples  in  the  hall. 

In  heaps  upon  the  dusty  floor, 
In  packages  against  the  wall. 

In  bundles  down  behind  the  door. 

The  vegetables,  still  till  then, 

Began  to  feel  the  pulsing  flow, 
That  beats  like  blood  In  veins  of  men, 

When  feeling  kindles  thought  aglow. 
Then  the  full-orbed  onion's  sighs 

Made  a  »en»aii/m  in  the  heat. 
It  brought  tears  to  potatoes'  eyes 

And  color  to  the  crimson  beet. 


First  a  potato  rubbed  its  «/«, 

It  must  have  been  an  "  early  roee," 
"'or  it  was  first  of  all  to  r«e. 

And  said :  "  Permit  me  to  propose 
A  friendlv  meeting  now  and  here; 

We  can  be  wxial  until  mom." 
A  stalk  of  maize  then  bowed  its  ear, 

But  spoke  not,  for  'twas  full  of  com. 
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"I  second  that,"  a  pareiiipsaid. 
The  timid  tiling  turiiea  deadly  pole. 

A  jealous  carrot,  round  and  red, 

Objected,  lor  his  friend  so  frail, 
Though  cIhssicbI,  could  not  endure 

Ad  argutueiit  that  reached  the  root; 
And  should  they  quarrel,  he  was  sure, 

Tbejr  bad  things  all  prepared  to  ^umL 
But  he  was  overruled,  and  they 

Put  the  potato  ill  the  chair. 


A  ripe  tomato,  bright  and  red. 

Wondered  what  city  fiiriuers  knew 

Of  country  crops,  that  nature  fed 
With  sunshine,  and  with  tain  and  dew. 

They  only  plow  with  wheels  the  street, 
And  ffrtetUiacti  are  the  only  jreeru 

That  grow  where  corporations  meet 
la  rings  to  raise  the  ways  and  meang. 

Oh  I  how  the  last  remark  did  plea 


In  raptures  rolled  upon  the  floor. 
"This  is  no  place  for  mirth— instead 

Of  jollity,  we  should  be  wiw," 
Cried  out  in  wrftth  a  cabba^-b^d  ; 

And  the  potato  trint^  Am  fyei. 
"Th&t  is  a  truthftil  word  indeed 

We  must  be  sober  and  sedate," 
Exclaimed  a  turnip  run  to  Ktd, 

"  Have  dignity  or  atop  debate." 
A  Bqnash  now  thought  (hat  she  should  speak, 

And  soften  with  her  language  soft. 
The  quarrel,  but  her  a(\;ents  weak 

Were  lost  in  crashes  from  aloft. 
A  box  of  grapea  came  tumbling  down. 

From  shelves  no  hand  was  there  to  tODCfa, 
With  noise  enough  to  wake  the  town. 

Because  they  fed  a  drop  loo  mttch. 
The  grapes  rolled  out  in  merry  glee. 

And  reeled  in  fun  across  the  floor. 
The  crashing  box  awakened  me, 

Just  as  the  last  man  left  the  door. 
I  wished  to  hear  the  speec-hes  through. 

Hear  sometiiing  about  "ploidng  d^pT — 
A  work  (bat  epeiikers  seldom  do, 

When  tbeir  dull  words  put  ub  to  sleep. 
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THE  PHANTOMS  OF  ST.  SEPULCHRE.^ 
CharlbbMackav. 
"Didat  ever  see  a  haiigiiig7"    "No,  not  one; 
Nor  ever  wieh  to  aee  micti  scandtil  done. 
But  ODce  I  saw  a  wretoh  Mndemned  to  die: 
A  lean-&ced,  bright-eyed  vouth :  wlio  made  me  sigh 
At  the  recital  of  a  dream  he  had. 
He  was  not  satie— and  yet  lie  was  not  m&d ; 
Fit  subject  for  a  mesmerist  he  seemed; 
For  when  he  slept,  he  saw ;  and  when  he  dreamed, 
Hia  visions  were  as  palpable  to  him 
As  filets  to  us.     My  memory  is  dim 
npon  his  story,  but  I'll  ne'er  forget 
The  dream  he  told  me,  for  it  haunts  me  yet, 
Impressed  upon  me  bv  his  earnest  &ith 
That  'twas  no  vision,  but  a  sight  whidi  death 
Opened  his  eyes  to  see,— an  actual  glimpse 
Into  the  world  of  spectree  and  of  imps, 
Vouchsafed  to  him  on  threshold  of  tlie  grave; 
List  1  and  I'll  give  it,  in  the  words  he  gave : — 

'Ay,  you  may  think  thnt  I  am  craied. 
But  what  I  saw,  that  did  1  see. 

These  walls  are  thiclt,  my  brain  was  uek. 

And  yet  mine  eyes  saw  lucidly. 

Through  the  joists  and  through  the  stoses 

I  could  look  as  through  a  glam; 

And  from  this  dungeon,  damp  and  cold, 

I  watched  the  motley  people  pass. 

All  day  long,  rapid  ana  strong. 

Boiled  to  and  fro  the  living  stream; 

But  in  the  night,  I  saw  a  sight— 

I  cannot  think  it  was  a  dream. 

'Old  St.  Sepulchre's  bell  will  toll 
At  eight  to-morrow,  for  my  soul ; 
And  Ihousands,  not  much  better  than  I, 
Will  throng  around  to  xee  me  die; 
And  many  will  bless  llieir  happy  fiite, 
That  they  ne'er  fell  from  their  high  estate. 
Or  did  such  deed  as  I  have  done; 
Though,  from  the  rise  to  the  set  of  sun, 
They  cheat  llieir  neiphlwrs  all  their  days. 
And  gather  gold  in  slimy  wiiys. 
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But  my  aoul  feels  strong,  and  my  sight  growB  clear, 

As  m^  death-hour  approachee  near. 

And  lu  itB  presence  I  will  tell 

The  very  truth,  as  it  befell. 

'The  enow  lies  on  the  house-topa  cold, 

Shrill,  and  keen  the  Mart-h  winds  blow; 

The  rank  grass  of  the  churchyard  mold 

Is  covered  o'er  with  drifted  snow ; 

The  graves  in  old  St.  Sepulchre's  yard 

Were  white  last  night,  when  I  looked  forth, 

And  the  sharp  clear  stars  seemed  to  dance  Id  the  skj 

Rocked  by  the  fierce  winds  of  the  north. 

The  houses  dull  seemed  immb  with  frost. 

The  streets  seemed  wider  than  of  yore, 

And  the  straggling  passengers  trod,  like  ghosts. 

Silently  ou  the  piithway  frore, 

When  I  looked  through  that  churchyard  rail, 

And  thou^rht  of  the  hell  that  should  ring  my  dooim, 

And  saw  tliree  women,  sad  aud  pale, 

Sitting  together  on  a  tomb. 

*A  fearful  sight  it  was  to  see, 

As  up  they  rose  and  looked  at  me : 

Sunken  were  their  cheeks  and  eyes, 

Blue-cold  were  their  feet,  and  bare ; 

Lean  and  yellow  were  their  hands. 

Long  and  scanty  was  their  hair ; 

And  round  their  necks  I  saw  the  ropes 

Deftly  knotted,  tightly  drawn : 

And  knew  they  were  not  things  of  earth, 

"  «  that  could  fkce  the  dawn. 


'Seen  dimly  in  th'  uncertain  light, 
They  multiplied  upon  mv  sight; 
And  things  Uke  men  and  women  sprunf — 
Shapes  of  those  who  had  been  hung — 
From  the  rank  and  clammy  ground^ 
1  counted  them— I  knew  them  all. 
Each  with  its  rope  around  its  neck. 
Marshaled  by  the  churchyard  wall. 
'The  stiff  policeman  passing  along, 
Haw  them  not,  nor  made  delay ; 
A  reeling  bacchanal,  shouting  a  song. 
Looked  at  the  clock,  ami  went  his  way; 
A  troop  of  girls,  with  painted  cheeks, 
Laughing  and  yelling  in  drunken  glee. 
Passed  like  a  gust,  and  never  looked 
At  the  sight  so  palpable  to  me, 
I  saw  them— heard  them— ff  It  their  breath 
Musty  and  raw  and  dump  as  death. 
trww 
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'  Tbese  women  three,  these  fearful  shapea, 

Looked  at  me  throut(h  New^te  Btoue, 

And  raised  their  fingers,  skiiiny  and  lank, 

Whispering  low  in  under  tone  r — 

"Hia  nour  draws  nearj — he's  one  of  us, — 

His  gibbet  is  built, — his  noose  is  tied ; 

They  have  put  his  name  on  his  coffin  lid ; 

The  law  of  Dlood  shall  be  satisfied. 

He  shall  rest  with  us,  and  his  name  sliall  be 

A  by-word  and  a  mockery," 

'I  whispered  to  one,  "What  hadst  thou  don«?" 

She  answered,  whispering,  and  I  heard — 

Although  a  chime  rang  at  the  time — 

Every  sentence,  every  word, 

Clear,  above  the  pealing  bells:— 

"  I  was  mad,  and  slew  my  child ; 

Better  than  life  God  knows,  I  loved  it; 

But  pain  and  hunger  drove  me  wild, — 

Bcorn  and  hunger,  and  grief  and  care, 

And  I  elew  it  in  my  despair. 

And  (br  this  deed  they  raised  the  gibbet; 

For  this  deed  the  noose  they  tied ; 

And  1  bung  and  swung  in  the  sight  of  men, 

And  the  law  of  blood  was  satisSed." 

'I  said  to  the  second,  "What  didst  thou?" 

Her  keen  eyes  flashed  unearthly  shine. 

"  I  married  a  youlh  when  I  was  young. 

And  thought  all  happiness  was  mine; 

But  they  stole  him  from  me  to  fight  the  French ; 

And  1  was  left  in  the  world  alone, 

To  beg  or  steal— to  live  or  die. 

Robbed  of  my  stay,  my  all,  my  own. 

England  stole  my  lord  from  me, — 

I  stole  a  ribbon,  was  caught  and  tried; 

And  1  hung  and  swung  in  the  sight  of  men. 

And  the  law  of  blood  wai  satisfied." 

'I  said  to  the  third,  "What  crime  was  thIneT" 
"  Crime  I "  she  answered,  in  aci-ents  meek, 
"The  babe  that  sucks  at  its  mother's  breast, 
And  smiles  with  its  little  dimpled  cheek, 
Is  not  more  innocent  than  I. 
But  truth  was  feeble, — error  was  strong; 
And  guiltless  of  a  deed  of  shame, 
Men's  justice  did  me  cruel  wrong. 
They  would  not  hear  my  truthfiil  words; 
They  thought  me  filled  with  stubborn  prid«; 
And  1  hung  and  swung  in  the  sigzht  of  men. 
And  the  law  of  blood  was  satisfied." 
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XDIIBBB    TWELTI. 

'Then  one  aad  all,  bv  that  churchyard  wall, 

Btuaed  their  skinny  iianda  at  me ; 

Their  voices  mingling  like  the  Bound 

Of  rustling  leaves  iu  a  witheriog  tree ; 

**  Hie  hour  has  come,  he's  one  of  ua ; 

His  gibbet  is  built,  his  noose  is  tied ; 

Hie  knell  shall  ring,  and  his  corpse  shall  Bving, 

And  the  law  of  blood  shall  be  satisfied." 

'They  vanished !  I  saw  them  one  by  one. 
With  their  bare  blue  feet  on  the  drifted  snow, 
Sink  like  a  thaw,  when  the  sun  is  up. 
To  their  wormy  solitudes  below. 
Though  ymt  may  deem  this  was  a  dream. 
My  facts  are  tangible  bets  to  me : 
For  the  sight  grows  clear  as  death  draws  near. 
And  looks  into  fliturity.'" 


UNFINISHED  8TILL. 

A  baby's  boot,  and  a  skein  of  wool. 

Faded,  and  soiled,  and  soft ; 
Odd  things,  you  eay,  and  no  doubt  you're  right, 
Round  a  seaman's  neck  this  stormy  night. 

Up  iu  the  yards  alofl. 
Host  like  its  folly,  but,  mate,  look  here: 

When  first  I  went  to  sea 
A  woman  stood  on  the  &r-off  strand, 
With  a  wedding  ring  on  the  small  soft  hand, 

Which  clung  so  close  to  me. 
My  wifb,  Ood  bless  her  I    The  day  before,    - 

She  sat  beside  my  foot ; 
And  the  sunlight  kissed  her  yellow  hair, 
And  the  dainty  lingers,  deft  and  fair. 

Knitted  a  baby's  boot. 
The  voyage  was  over ;  I  came  ashore ; 

What,  think  you,  found  I  there? 
A  grave  the  daisies  had  sprinkled  white; 
A  cotti^  empty,  and  dark  as  night. 

And  this  beside  the  chair. 
The  little  boot,  'twas  unfinished  still, 

The  tangled  ekein  lay  near. 
But  the  knitter  had  gone  away  to  rest. 
With  the  babe  asleep  on  her  quiet  brMUrt, 

Down  in  the  churchyard  drear. 


OUR  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

btnct  ot  ■  >p«cfa  dalWind  by  tta*  Hon.  Ounn  Ounj 


Fellow-CommiBBionere :— When  we  were  weloomed  in  In-' 
dependence  Hall,  aad  again  in  visiting  old  OarpenterB'  Hall, 
I  wfta  impreaaed  with  the  grand  and  glorious  memories 
clusterii^  round  about  Philadelphia,  all  pointing  with  sol- 
emn significance  to  the  occasion  we  are  preparing  to  cele- 
brate. Hay  we  all  have  light  and  strength  to  appreciate 
that  occasion  as  it  approaches.  No  such  family  gathering 
has  ever  been  known  in  the  worid's  history,  and  we  shall 
have  passed  away  and  been  forgotten  when  the  next  one  re- 
cura.  May  we  be  permitted  to  rise  up  to  the  grandeur  and 
importance  of  the  work  before  us,  so  that  the  leeulta  and 
lessons  of  onr  labor  may  bless  and  last  till  our  descendants 
shall  celebrate  in  a  similar  manner  the  next  centenniaL 

The  vast  and  varied  and  marvelous  results  of  inventive 
industry  from  all  the  world  shall  gather  here ;  ind  it  is  fit- 
ting—for here,  upon  this  continent,  in  this  npw  country, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  wise  and  benelcent  pro- 
visions of  our  patent  laws,  the  inventive  genius  of  the  age 
finds  her  most  congenial  home.  From  the  international 
exhibition  of  1876  the  education  of  skilled  labor,  lu  this 
country  at  least,  is  to  take  a  now  departure,  and  we  hope 
the  effect  will  be  felt  also,  in  some  measure,  by  evet?  civil- 
iied  nation. 

Hera  will  be  spread  out  before  us  the  manufacturee  of 
Great  Britain,  the  source  of  all  her  power.  From  France 
will  come  articles  of  taste  and  utility,  exquisite  in  design 
and  perfect  in  execution.  From  Russia,  irom  and  leather  no 
nation  has  yet  learned  to  produce.  From  Berlin  and  Mu- 
nich, artistic  productions  in  iron  and  brouM.  From  Switz- 
erland, her  unequalled  wood  carvings  and  delicate  watch 
work.  From  Bohemia  shall  come  the  perfection  of  rIsiis- 
blowing,  and  musical  instruments  fiflm  the  Black  Forest 

From  the  people  of  poor  oM  Spain,  to  whose  daring  and 
piiblic  spirit  nearly  four  centuries  back  we  owe  the  powl- 
biUiies  of  this  hour,  shsll  come  the  evidence  of  a  foretime 
treatnesi,  now  unhappily  faded  away  for  want  of  education 


kmonget  the  mass  of  her  people.  From  Niuevek  luid  Pompeii 
the  evidences  uf  a  buried  past.  The  prottress  of  the  appUed 
arts  will  be  shown  irom  all  Europe.  From  China,  her  curi- 
ooa  workmanship,  the  result  of  accumulated  ingenuity  reach- 
ing back  beyond  the 'time  when  history  began.  Matchless 
wood-work  from  Japan,  and  from  &r  India  her  treasures 
rare  and  wonderful.  Turkey  and  Persia  shall  bring  (heir 
gorgeous  &bric8  to  diveraify  and  stimulate  our  taste.  The 
Queen  of  the  East,  passing  the  Suez  Canal,  shall  cross  the 
great  deep  and  bow  her  turbaned  head  to  tliis  young  giant  ' 
of  the  West,  and  he  shall  point  her  people  to  the  source  of 
his  vast  powera— the  education  of  all  the  people. 

One  of  our  noted  orators  laid  before  us  the  other  night 
such  evidence  as  he  could  gather  of  the  lost  arte  of  the  An- 
cients, and  he  demands  to  know  what  we  have  to  oompon- 
Bat«  us  for  the  loss.  I  claim  that  we  have  produced  some 
things,  eveu  in  this  new  country,  worthy  of  that  orator's 
notice.  Instead  of  tearing  open  the  bosom  of  mother  earth 
with  toe  root  of  a  tree,  that  we  may  feed  upon  the  bounties 
of  nature,  as  the  ancients  did,  the  green  covering  rolls  away 
with  the  perfection  and  grace  of  art  it^lf  from  the  polished 
moulding-board  of  the  Pittsburgh  steel  plow.  Machinery 
casts  abroad  the  seed,  and  a  reaping  machine  gathers  the 
harvest.  Whitney's  cotton  gin  prepares  the  fiber;  Lyall's 
positive  motion  loom  takes  the  place  of  the  old  wheel ;  and 
a  sewing  machine  fits  the  bbric  for  the  use  of  man.  What 
had  the  andeats,  I  demand  to  know,  that  could  compensate 
them  tor  the  want  of  these  American  inventions?  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  American  telegraph  or  steam  power,  that  we 
have  dbne  more  than  all  other  nations  put  together  in  reach- 
ing its  possibilities.  The  Mi^i  of  the  East  never  dreamed, 
in  the  wildest  frenfy  of  thei>  beautiful  imapnations  of  the 
wonders  of  these ! 

Next  year  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  International  Exhibition  known  to  other 
countries,  to  the  end  that  all  civilised  people  may  meet  wilh 
OB  in  1876  in  friendly  competition  in  the  progrees  of  the  arts 
of  peace.  Be  It  our  dnty  now  to  arouse  our  own  people  to  a 
sense  of  its  great  valne.  I  know  that  we  go  out  with  our 
hearts  full— let  our  minds  be  determined  and  onr  hands 
Toady  for  the  labor. 


THE  ANNUITY.— GBoaaR  Ootkam. 

I  gaed  to  spend  &  week  in  Fife  - 

Ad  unco  week  it  proved  to  be^ 
For  there  I  met  a  waesome  wife 

LAmentiii'  her  viduity. 
Her  grief  bnik  oat  sae  fierce  and  fbll, 
I  thousht  her  heart  wad  burst  the  shell; 
And,— I  was  sua  left  to  mysel', — 

I  aell't  her  an  annuity. 
The  bargain  lookit  fair  eneugh — 

She  just  was  turned  o'  aoxty-three— 
I  couldna  guessed  she'd  prove  sae  tet^h. 

By  human  ingenuity. 
But  years  hare  come,  and  years  have  gan«, 
And  there  iihe's  yet  as  stieve  as  stane — 
The  limmers  growin'  young  again, 

8iace  ehe  got  her  annuity. 
She's  crined'  awa'  to  bane  and  akin. 

But  that,  it  seems,  in  nought  to  me; 
She's  like  to  live— although  ebe'e  in 

The  last  stage  o'  tenuity. 
She  munches  wi'  her  wizen'd  gums. 
An'  stumps  about  on  tegs  o'  thrums ; 
But  comes— as  sure  as  Christmas  corner— 

To  ea,'  for  her  annuity. 
I  read  the  tables  drawn  wi'  care 

For  an  insuranLe  company ; 
Her  chance  o'  life  was  stated  there, 

Wi'  perfect  pterspicuity. 
But  tables  here  or  tables  there, 
She's  lived  ten  years  beyond  her  sbarc, 
An's  like  to  live  a  dozen  mair. 

To  ca'  for  her  annuity. 
lAst  Yule  she  had  n  ftorfti'  host, 

I  thought  a  kink  might  serme  fre»— 
I  led  her  out,  'manji  snaw  and  frost, 

Wi'  constant  assidnitv. 
But  diel  ma'  care— the  Hast  gaed  by, 
And  miss'd  the  niild  anatomy — 
It  jiist  cost  me  a  tooth,  for  bye 

Dischai^ng  her  annuity. 
If  there's  a  somrh  o'  cholera, 

Or  typhi]B, — wha  sae  gleg  as  she? 
She  bnys  np  baths,  an'  dn^  an'  a', 

bi  siccan  superfluity  I 


She  doeana  need— she's  fever  proof— 
The  pest  walked  o'er  her  very  roof— 
Uhe  tauld  me  aae—aa'  then  her  loof 
Held  oat  for  her  annuity. 

Ae  day  she  fell— her  arm  she  brak— 
A  compound  fracture  as  could  bu- 
llae leech  the  cure  wad  undertak, 

Whate'er  waa  the  gratuity. 
It's  cured  1    She  handlea't  like  a  flail- 
It  doea  as  weel  in  bits  as  hale— 
But  I'm  a  broken  man  mysel' 
Wi'  her  and  her  annuity. 

Her  broozled  flesh  and  broken  banei 

Are  weel  an  flesh  and  banes  can  be ; 
8be  beats  the  toads  that  live  in  stanes, 

An'  fatten  in  vacuity  I 
They  die  when  they're  eiposed  to  aii^— 
They  canna  thole  the  atmoephere— 
But  herl — eipose  her  ony  where — 

Bhe  lives  for  her  annuity. 

If  mortal  meane  could  nick  her  thread. 

gma'  crime  it  wad  appear  to  me — 
Oa't  murder — or  ca't  homicide — 

I'd  Justify 't — an'  do  it  tae. 
But  how  to  fell  a  withered  wifb 
That's  carved  out  o'  the  tree  of  life — 
The  timmer  limmer  dares  the  kailb 

To  settle  her  annuity, 
rd  try  a  shot— but  whar'a  the  markT 

Her  vital  parte  are  hid  frae  me ; 
Her  backbone  wandeis  through  her  aaik 

In  an  uukenn'd  corkscrewity. 
She's  pslsified — an'  shakes  her  head 
8ae  &at  about,  ye  scarce  can  see't. 
It's  past  the  power  o'  steel  or  lead 

To  settle  her  annuity. 

Bhe  mijj^ht  be  drowned ;  but  go  shell  not 

Within  a  mile  o'  loch  or  sea ; 
Or  hanged— if  cord  could  grip  a  throat 

O"  eiccan  exiguity. 
It's  fltter  far  to  hang  the  rope- 
It  draws  out  like  a  telescope ; 
Twad  Uk'  a  dreadfu'  length  o'  drop 
To  settle  her  annuity. 


Knocking,  knocking,  ever  knocking] 

What  I  Btill  there? 
Oh,  sweet  aoul,  but  once  behold  Him, 

With  the  glory-crowned  hair; 
Aud  those  eyes,  so  true  and  tender, 

Waiting  tliere ! 
Open,  open,  once  beliold  Him — 

Him  so  fair  I 
Ah,  that  door!  why  wilt  thou  vex  me'— 
Coming  ever  to  perplei  me? 
For  the  key  is  stiffly  ruety ; 
And  the  bolt  is  clogged  and  dusty; 
Many  fingered  ivy  vine 
Seals  it  fast  with  twist  and  twtue: 
Weeda  of  yeara  and  years  l>efore. 
Choke  the  passage  oftfaitt  door. 
Snocking,  knoeking!  What!  Btill  knocking? 

He  still  there? 
What's  the  hour?    The  iiight  is  waning ; 
In  my  heart  a  dreitr  complaining. 

And  a  chilly,  sad  interest. 
Ah,  this  knocking!  it  distuibe  me— 
Bcares  my  sleep  with  dreams  unblest. 

Rest — ah,  rest ! 
Rest,  dear  soul.  He  lon^s  to  give  thee ; 
Thou  hast  only  dreamed  of  pleasure — 
Ih«amed  of  gifts  and  goldei  treasure; 
Dreamed  of  jewels  in  thy  keeping. 
Waked  to  weariness  of  weeping ; 
Opento  thy  soul's  one  Lover, 
And  thy  night  of  drevms  is  ove"; 
The  true  gifts  He  hrlnge  have  see'niDg 
More  than  all  thy  &ded  dreaming. 
Did  she  open?  Doth  she— will  she? 
So,  as  wondering  we  behold, 
Grows  the  picture  to  a  sign, 
Pres.ied  upon  your  soul  and  mine; 
For  in  every  breast  that  livelh 
is  that  strange,  invBlorious  door,— 
The  forsaken  and  betnn)Tted, 
Ivy-gnarled  and  weed  bejangled 
Dusty,  rusty,  and  forgotten ; — 
rhere  the  pierced  hand  still  knocketh. 
And  with  ever  patient  waf^'hing, 
With  the  sad  eyes  tnie  and  tender. 
With  the  glory-crowned  hair, 
Still  a  God  is  waiting  there. 
SFFF* 
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AN   ODE  TO    INDEPENDENCE    HALL. 

J.  Stbvbnsok  Hitchklu 

No  eculptured  marble  greets  the  pilgrim's  vien; 

NoEothic  dome  the  umbienC  zepliyre  taa; 
No  Eolden  Bpires  saiule  the  ethereal  "blue — 

Sfirine  of  eufranchised  man  I 
Thou  Mecca  of  a  freedom-loving  land  I 

Voiue  to  all  nations  struggling  to  be  free! 
May  thy  plain  walls  in  after  ages  stand, 

And  tyrants  bend  to  thee. 
Ye  who  have  wandered  o'er  historic  climes, 

Who've  stood  upon  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
And  drank  Uie  music  of  St.  Peter's  chimes, 

And  trod  beneath  ite  dome ; 
Ye  who  have  stood  on  Britain's  royal  isle, 

And  paused  enraptured  with  some  sacred  hymn 
Whieh  echoed  through  St.  Faul'a  aspiring  pile. 

Like  answering  cherubim ; 
Ye  who  have  trod  the  imperial  streets  of  Gaul — 

Where  waved  of  old  the  golden  orillamme — 
And  paused  to  catch  the  vesjjers  as  they  fiUl 

And  float  from  Notre  Dame ; — 
Forget  not  this  memorial  of  our  love— 

This  silent  witness  of  a  noble  deed, — 
Hallowed  beyond  all  storied  piles  of  yore. 

By  freedom's  bond  decreed  1 
Thy  ancient  bell,  from  out  its  brazen  throat, 

Still  echoes  music  that  it  pealed  of  yore; 
And  through  the  lislening  ages  it  shall  float, 

A  hope  for  evermore. 


CENTENNIAL  ORATION.— Hen rv  Armitt  Brown. 

FcTomtion  fhJiQ  IhQomtloD  delltfirad  upon  the  Docadion  orifae  Gpat«DnUI  An- 
HLf  -raiar^  of  th»  maaLiag  of  the  flnl  &>lohiftt  Coiiervfli  LD  Cftrpentflr^  HM, 
PhllAdalpbiii. 

The  conditions  of  life  are  always  changing,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  &thers  is  rarely  the  experience  of  the  sons. 
The  temptations  which  are  trying  us  are  not  the  templa- 
tions  which  beset  Ibeir  footsteps,  nor  Ihe  dangers  which 
threaten  our  pathway  the  dangers  whii-h  surrounded  them. 
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These  men  were  few  in  number;  we  are  m&ny.  They  were 
poor,  but  we  are  rkh.  They  were  weak,  but  we  are  etroiig. 
What  is  it,  couiitryiuea,  that  we  need  to-day  T  We.althl 
Behold  it  ill  your  liands.  Power?  God  hath  giveu  it  you. 
Liberty  ?  It  ie  your  birthright.  Peace?  It  dwella  amonj^t 
you.  You  have  a  Government  founded  in  the  hearte  of  men, 
built  by  the  people  for  the  common  good.  You  have  a  laud 
flowing  witli  milk  and  honey ;  your  'homes  are  happy,  your 
workshops  busy,  your  barns  are  full.  The  scliool,  Ihe  rail- 
way, the  telegraph,  the  printing  press,  liave  welded  you  to- 
getlier  into  one.  Descend  those  mines  that  honeycomb  the 
hills  I  Behold  that  commerce  whiteuing  every  sea !  Stand 
by  yon  gateti  and  see  that  multitude  pour  through  them  from 
the  coruera  of  theearth.grafling  the  qualities  of  older  stocks 
upon  one  stem ;  mingling  the  blood  of  many  races  in  a  com- 
mon stream,  and  swelling  the  rich  volume  of  our  English 
speech  with  varied  music  from  an  hundred  tongues.  You 
have  a  long  and  glorious  history,  a  post  glittering  with  he- 
roic deeds,  an  ancestry  full  of  lotly  and  unperishable  exam- 
ples. You  have  pasoed  throi^h  danger,  endured  privation, 
been  acquainted  with  sorrow,  been  tried  by  suffering.  You 
have  journeyed  in  safety  through  the  wilderness  and  crossed 
in  triumph  the  Red  Sea  of  civil  strife,  and  the  foot  of  Him 
who  led  you  hath  not  Altered  aor  the  light  of  His  counte- 
nance been  turned  away. 

It  is  a  question  for  us  now,  not  of  the  founding  of  a  new 
government,  but  of  tbe  preservation  of  one  already  old;  not 
of  the  formation  of  an  independent  power,  but  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  a  natio[i*B  life ;  not  of  the  conquest  of  a  foreign  foe, 
but  of  the  subjection  of  ourselves.  The  capaiuty  of  man  to 
rule  himself  is  to  be  proven  in  the  days  to  come,  not  by  the 
greatness  of  his  wealth  ;  not  by  his  valor  in  the  field ;  not 
by  the  extent  of  hin  dominion,  nor  by  the  splendor  of  his 
genius.  The  dangers  of  to-day  come  from  within.  The 
worship  of  self,  the  love  of  power,  the  lust  for  gold,  the 
weakening^f  faith,  the  decay  of  public  virtue,  the  lack  ol 
private  worth— these  are  the  perils  which  threaten  our  fu- 
ture; these  are  the  enemies  we  have  to  fear  ;  these  are  the 
traitors  which  infest  the  camp ;  and  the  danger  was  fer  less 
when  Cataline  knocked  with  his  army  at  the  gates  of  Borneo 
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than  when  he  aat  smiling  in  the  Senate  House.  We  see 
them  daily  fiice  to  fuce;  in  the  walk  of  virtue  ;  in  the  road 
to  wealth ;  in  the  path  to  honor)  on  the  way  lo  huppiiieas. 
There  i^  so  peace  hetween  them  and  our  safety.  Nor  can 
ve  avoid  them  and  turn  back.  It  is  not  enoi^h  to  rest  ujion 
the  past.  No  man  ornatioD  can  atAnd  still.  We  must  mount 
upward  or  go  down.  We  must  grow  worse  or  belter.  It  is 
the  Eternal  law— we  cannot  change  it. 

The  century  that  is  opening  ia  all  our  own.  The  years 
that  lie  before  us  are  a  vii^in  page.  We  can  inscribe  them 
as  we  will.  The  future  of  our  country  reBts  upon  us;  the 
happiness  of  posterity  depends  upon  us.  The  late  of  hu- 
manity may  be  in  our  hands.  That  pleading  voice,  choked 
with  the  Boba  of  ages,  which  has  so  often  spoken  to  deaf 
ears,  Is  lifted  up  to  us.  It  asks  us  to  be  brave,  benevolent, 
consistent,  true  to  the  teachings  of  our  history,  proving  "di- 
vine descent  by  worth  divine."  It  asks  us  to  be  virtuous- 
building  up  public  virtue  by  private  worth ;  seeking  that 
righteousness  which  exalteth  nations.  It  asks  us  to  be  pa- 
triotic— loving  our  country  before  all  other  things ;  her  hap- 
piness our  happiness,  her  honor  ours,  her  fiime  our  own.  It 
asks  us,  in  the  name  of  justice,  in  the  name  of  charity,  in 
the  name  of  freedom,  in  ttie  name  of  God. 

My  countrymen,  this  anniversary  has  gone  by  forever, 
and  my  task  ia  done.  While  I  hiive  spoken,  the  hour  has 
passed  from  us ;  the  hand  has  moved  upon  the  dial,  and  the 
old  century  ia  dead.  The  American  Union  hath  endured 
an  hundred  years!  Here,  on  this  threshold  of  the  future, 
the  voice  of  humanity  shall  not  plead  to  us  in  vain.  There 
shall  be  darkness  in  the  days  to  come ;  danger  for  our  cour- 
age ;  temptation  for  our  virtue ;  doubt  for  our  faith ;  suffer- 
ing for  our  fortitude.  A  thousand  shall  fall  before  us,  and 
tens  of  thousands  at  our  right  hand.  The  years  eball  pass 
beneath  our  feet,  and  century  follow  century  in  quick  suc- 
cession. The  generations  of  men  shall  come  jnd  go ;  the 
greatness  of  yesterday  shall  be  foigotten ;  to-day  and  the 
Klories  of  this  noon  shall  vanish  before  to-morrow's  sun ;  but 
America  shall  not  perish,  but  endure  while  the  spirit  of  our 
&thers  animates  their  sons. 
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Am&  TAKINO  A  PINCH  OF  BKUJ*. 

What  a  moment,  what  a  doubt! 
All  my  noee  is  inside  out,^ 
All  my  thrilling,  tickling  caustic, 
Pyramid  rhinocurostic. 

Wants  to  sneeze  and  cannot  do  it! 
How  it  yearns  me,  thrilla  me,  stings  me, 
How  nrith  rapturous  torment  QIIb  me ! 

Now  says, "'  Sneew,  you  fool  -;-eet  through  it." 
Shee — shee— oh  '.  'tis  most  del-ishi — 
Ishi — ighi — most  del-isliil 
(Hang  it,  I  shall  sneeze  till  springl) 
Snuff  is  a  delicious  thing. 


COHJMBIA,— Timothy  Dwiobt. 

Columbia,  Columbia  to  glory  arise, 
Theqneen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skieal 
Thy  genius  commands  thee ;  with  rapture  behold, 
While  ages  on  ages  thy  splendors  unfold. 
Thy  reign  is  the  last  and  the  noblest  of  time; 
Most  fruitful  thy  soil,  most  inviting  thy  clime ; 
Let  the  crimes  of  the  east  ne'er  encrimson  thy  nam*; 
Be  freedom  and  science  and  virtue  thy  fiime. 
To  conquest  and  slaughter  let  Europe  aspire ; 
Whelm  nations  in  blood,  and  vrrap  citieis  in  fire; 
Thy  heroes  the  rights  of  mankinasball  defend. 
And  triumph  pursue  them,  and  glory  attend. 
A  world  is  thy  realm ;  for  a  world  be  thy  laws ; 
Enlarged  as  thine  empire,  and  just  as  thy  cause ; 
On  fteedum's  broad  basis  that  empire  shall  rise, 
Extend  with  the  mtun  and  dissolve  with  the  skies. 
Fair  science  her  gates  to  thy  sons  shall  unbar, 
And  the  eitst  see  thy  morn  hide  the  beams  of  her  star 
New  bards  and  new  sages  unrivaled  shall  soar 
To  lame  unextinguished  when  time  is  no  more; 
To  Ihee,  the  last  refuRe  of  virtue  dewigned, 
Shall  fly  from  all  nations  the  best  of  mankind ; 
Here,  grateful  to  Heaven,  with  tranaport  shall  bring 
Their  incense,  more  fragrant  than  ouots  of  spring. 
Nor  lesB  shall  thy  fiiir  ones  fo  glory  ascend, 
And  genius  and  benuty  in  hiirmony  blend ; 
The  graces  of  form  shall  awake  pure  desire, 
Aad  the  charms  of  tiie  soul  ever  i-herish  the  flr*; 
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Their  aweetncea  un mingled,  their  manners  refined. 
And  virtue's  bright  iiimge  enelamped  on  the  mind. 
With  peace  and  soft  rapture  ehall  teach  life  to  glow, 
And  light  up  a  emile  on  the  aspect  of  woe. 

Thy  fleets  to  all  regions  thy  power  shall  display, 
The  nations  admire  and  the  ocean  obey ; 
Rich  Hhore  to  tliy  glory  its  tribute  unfold, 
And  the  east  and  the  south  yield  their  epices  and  gold. 
Ah  the  day-spring  unbounded  thy  eplendor  shall  How, 
And  earth's  tittle  kinftdoms  before  thee  shall  bow. 
While  the  eiiHigna  of  Union,  in  triumph  unfiirled. 
Hush  the  tumult  of  war,  and  give  peace  to  the  world. 

Tlius,  as  down  a  lone  valley,  with  cedars  o'erspread, 
From  war's  dread  confusion  I  pensively  strayed, — 
The  gloom  from  the  fiice  of  fair  heaven  retired. 
The  winds  ceased  to  murmur,  the  thunders  expired, 
Perfumes  ae  of  Eden  flowed  sweetly  along, 
And  a  voice,  as  of  angels,  enchantingly  sung: 
"Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  nrise^ 
The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skiee." 


THE  SONG  OF  1876.— Bavaed  Taylob. 

Waken,  voice  of  the  land's  devotion] 

Spirit  of  freedom,  awaken  all  1 
IUi%,  ye  shores,  to  the  song  of  ocean. 

Rivers  answer  and  mountains  call  1 
The  golden  day  has  come ; 
Let  every  tongue  be  dumb 
That  sounded  its  malice  or  murmured  its  fears ; 

She  hath  won  her  story. 

She  wears  her  glory ; 
We  crown  her  the  land  of  a  hundred  yearsi 

Out  of  darkness  and  toil  and  danger 

Into  the  light  of  victory's  &y. 
Help  to  the  weak  and  home  to  the  stranger, 

Freedom  to  all,  she  hath  held  her  way. 
Now  Europe's  orphans  rest 
Upon  her  molher-breaBt ; 
The  voices  of  nations  are  heard  in  the  cheera 

That  shall  cast  upon  ber 

New  love  and  honor. 
And  crown  her  the  queen  of  a  hundred  yeara! 
North  and  Sonth.  we  are  met  as  brothers; 

East  and  West,  we  are  wedded  as  odd  I 
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HDUBEB   TWELTB. 

Kight  of  each  shall  secure  our  mother's ; 
Child  of  each  is  her  fiiithful  sou ! 
We  give  thee  heart  and  hand, 
Our  glorious  native  land, 
For  battle  has  tried  thee  and  time  eudeon; 
We  will  write  Ihy  story, 


THE   DAWN   OF   THE    CENTENNIAL. 
Mas.  S.  L.  Obibhoi/tzkb. 


While  the  whole  aaited  people,  with  a  bending  heart  and 

Crave  a  blesdng  of  the  Father,  and  thank  Him  that  they 
are  free. 
The  dawn  of  peace  is  breaking  I  breaking  I 


Forgotten  are  the  old  discomfortH,  and  the  petty  feude  I  know 
Vanish,  as  we  group  together  of  our  proudest  life-blood  flow. 
The  dawn  of  peace  is  breaking  I  breakii'ig  I 

The  nation  unto  joy  is  waking! 
A  joy  that  will  be  pure,  absorbing,  untempered  by  the  grief 
That  comes  with  victoriea  of  war,  and  brings  of  sorrow  with 

A  great  outduTBt  of  gladness,  a  countir's  tally  ripened  sheat 
The  dawn  of  peace  is  breaking!  breaking! 

The  nation  unto  joy  ia  waking  I 
Its  first  hundred  years  are  (lassing,  and  to  celebrate  ila  birth 
We  extend  free  invitation  all  about  the  lovely  earth. 
That  our  friends  in  lavish  numben  sit  at  our  Centennial 

The  dawn  of  peace  is  breafcingi  breaking! 

The  dawn  of  peace  is  breakingi  breaking! 
Bee  the  lights  and  hear  the  heralds  of  the  century  to  be! 
While  the  whole  united  people,  with  a  bending  heart  and 

Cwve  a  blessing  of  the  Father,  and  thank  Him  that  they 
are  free. 
Tb9  dawn  of  peace  is  breaking !  breaking  t , 


mtCLE  REUBEN'S  BAPTISM. 

He  ifl  an  induetrioiu  colored  man,  living  in  a  amall  cabia 
dowQ  the  river;  and  his  wife  is  a  corpulent,  good-natured 
wonuui,  but  very  deaf. 

Some  weeks  ago,  Reuben  began  to  ponder.  He  had  never 
been  a  bad  darkey ;  but  he  had  never  embraced  Christianity, 
much  to  the  sorrow  of  A.unt  Susan,  his  wife,  who  has  been 
prepared  for  heaveu,  lo,  these  many  years  past.  The  more 
he  pondered,  the  more  he  became  convinced  that  he  ought 
to  become  a  Christian ;  and  Aunt  Susan  encouraged  him 
with  tender  words  and  tearful  eyes. 

The  old  man  came  to  town  several  days  ago  to  see  about 
joining  a  church,  and  was  informed  that  he  would  have  to 
be  baptised  before  he  could  become  a  member.  He  didnt 
relish  the  idea  much ;  but  he  informed  his  wife  that  he  would 
consent ;  and  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  replied, — 

"  Olory  to  Richmond  !  De  angels  am  a-comin' ! " 

Uncle  Reuben  got  the  idea,  the  other  day,  that  he'd  like 
to  try  the  water  alone,  before  being  publicly  baptised;  and 
while  his  wife  was  getting  breakfast  ready,  he  slipped  down 
to  the  liver-bank  to  take  a  preparatory  dip.  He  removed 
his  coat,  hat,  and  boots,  placed  them  on  a  log ;  and  as  be 
descended  the  bank,  his  broad  feet  slipped,  and  the  convert 
came  down  on  the  back  of  his  neck. 

"  What  de  debbil !  "—he  commenced,  as  he  picked  himself 
\xp;  but  suddenly  remembering  that  he  was  soon  to  join  the 
church,  be  checked  himself^  and  remarked, — 

"  I'm  asbamed  of  dai ;  and  I  hope  de  angels  will  'scuse  me." 

He  put  one  foot  into  tlie  water,  and  drew  bark  with  a  shiver ; 

put  in  the  other,  and   looked   longingly  toward  the  house. 

U  that  moment  Aunt  Susan  began  siiiging, — 

"We'H  gwine  up  to  glory : 

We's  gwine  on  de  care. 

And  old  Reuben  braced  up,  and  entered  the  water. 

"  Yes ;  we's  gwine  up  to  glory '. "  he  remarked  as  he  waded 
along,— "gwine  on  de  fast  express." 

At  the  next  step,  his  foot  struck  a  sunken  log ;  and  he 
jntcbed  over  it,  nnder  water,  head  first    As  soon  as  he  cam* 
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to  the  surface,  and  blew  tlie  wuter  from  his  mouth,  h« 
yelled,— 
"  Wooeh!  What  in  blazes  ia  dis  yere  performance?" 
In  rajijing  up,  his  foot  slid  over  the  log,  and  under  a  limb, 
in  siioh  a  manner,  that  the  old  darkey  was  cai^ht  &st.  He 
could  hang  to  a  stub  of  a  limb,  but  he  coulil  not  put  himself 
forward  enough  to  slip  his  foot  out  of  the  trap. 

"  Wbar  de  angels  now  ?  "  he  yelleil  out,  as  he  Icicked  the 
water  higher  than  his  head. 
Aunt  Susan  answered  with, — 

"  De  angels  are  a-comin' : 
I  liear  de  musio  play." 
When  the  old  man  realised  that  he  was  bst,  and  must 
have  help  from  the  shore,  he  yelled  out, — 
"  Ho,  dare,  old  woman  I    Hi!" 

She  eouldn't  have  heard  a  eannon  flre  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  went  on  ainging, — 

"  Dare's  a  seat  for  me  in  heaven : 
I's  gwiue  to  jino  de  bajid," 
"Hi, dare!  Ill  jine  your  old  black  head  off,  if  jre  don't 
hear  me ! "  yelled  old  Reuben. 

He  struggled  and  kicked,  got  hia  bead  under  waier,  and 
out,  and  yelled, — 
"Cnsadat  old  woman!    Why  don't  she  hear  me?" 
"  Uncle  Reuben's  a-ewine 
To  be  an  angel  sho'," 
came  the  song. 

"It*  «  lie,  a  bigdebbil  lie  I  "he  yelled,  pulling  hla  head 
under  water  again. 

"And  hell  fly  among  de  angels. 
And  play  upon  a  harp," 
continued  the  old  woman,  as  she  turned  over  the  bacon. 

"  Hi,  dare  I  wooeh,  whoop ! "  he  yelled,  floundering  around, 
pulling  at  hia  1^. 

"  De  Lawd  has  got  his  name. 
And  dare  is  a  place  for  him  I " 
howled  the  old  woman. 
■Whoa,  dare,  yon  old  black  villum  I "  yelled  TJncle  Reuben. 
"Deyll  dress  him  up  in  white, 
■"'    a  crown  upon  his  brow," 


"Deyll 
Widfat 
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Sftf  not  that  friendship's  but  a  nuna, 

Sincere  we  none  can  find; 

An  empty  bubble  in  the  sir, 

A  phantom  of  the  mind. 

What  is  thia  life  without  a  Mend? 

A  dreary  race  to  run, 

A  desert  where  no  water  is, 

A  world  without  a  eun.  Affrcd, 

If  you  can  be  well  without  health,  you  can  be  happy 
vrithout  virtue.  BvrU. 

An  honorable  death  is  better  than  an  inglorious  life. 

Mere  empty-headed  conceit  excites  our  pity,  but  ostenta- 
tious hypocrisy  awakens  our  disgust.  DickenM 

The  Sabbath  is  the  golden  clasp  which  binds  together  the 
Tolume  of  the  week.  Lonj^eBow. 

The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  nlone, 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  ta  unknown; 
No  traveler  ever  reached  that  blest  abotle 
Who  found  not  thorns  und  briers  in  the  road.     Coteper. 

Ob,  happy  you,  who,  blest  with  present  bliin. 

See  not  with  fetal  presi:iencB  future  tears, 

Nor  the  dear  moment  of  enjoyment  miss 

Through  gloomy  discontent,  or  sullen  fears 

Foreboding  many  a  storm  for  coming  years.      Mn.  T^ht. 

The  modest  water  saw  its  God,  and  bluahed.         Ovthavi, 


My  miDd  to  me  an  empire  is, 

While  grace  aSurdeth  health.  SouAaeU. 

Words  are  things;  and  a  Hroall  drop  of  ink,  falling  like 

deir  upon  a  thought,  produces  that  which  makes thoueaiida, 

perbspfl  millioDB,  think.  Bj/nn. 


Ol^ectB  close  lo  the  eye  shut  out  much  lai^r  objects  oa 
the  horizon ;  and  splendors  born  only  of  the  earth  eclipse 
the  Btars.  So  a  man  sometimes  covers  np  the  entire  disc  ol 
et«rtiity  with  a  dollar,  and  quenches  transcendent  glories 
with  a  little  shining  dust.  CJiapm. 

Who's  in  or  out,  who  moves  the  grand  machine, 

Nor  Btira  my  CDriosity  or  spleen  ; 

Secrete  of  state  1  no  more  wish  to  know 

Titan  secret  movements  of  a  puppet-show.  ChuTchUl. 

When  there  ia  love  in  Uie  heart,  there  are  n^nbows  in 
the  eyes,  wtiich  cover  every  black  cloud  with  gorgeous  hnes. 

Knowledge  roams  creation  o'er, 

Telling  what  the  ages  say; 
Silent  Wisdom  evermore 

Holds  the  Ismp  to  light  the  way.        Arniie  E.  Cole. 
The  Bible  contains  more  true  snbliroity,  more  exqtiisite 
beaaty,  more  pure  morality,more  important  history,  and  finer 
•trains  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  can  be  collected  from 
I  alt  other  books,  iu  whatever  age  or  language  they  have  been 

written.  Sir  WiUiam  Jtma. 

I  Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts; 

I  Of  friends,  however  humble,  scorn  not  one: 

The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 
Prol«cU  the  ling'ring  dewdrop  from  the  siui. 

Wi/rd$W0Tth, 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  believer  in  Chriatianity  has 
this  great  advantage  over  the  infidel— that  the  worst  that 
can  happen  to  the  former,  if  his  belief  be  fitlse,  ia  the  best 
that  can  happen  to  the  latter  if  his  belief  be  true ;  they  can 
but  lie  down  together  in  an  eternal  sleep.  Byron. 

Touch  us  gently,  Timel 
We've  not  proud  nor  soaring  wings; 
Our  ambition,  our  content. 
Lies  in  simjile  things; 
Humble  voyi^ers  are  we 
O'er  life's  dim  unsounded  sea, 
Seeking  only  some  calm  dime: 
Touch  us  gently,  gentle  Time  1         Barry  Cbnumtll. 
He  irho  sedulously  attends,  pointedly  asks,  calmly  speaks, 
coolly  answers,  and  ceases  when  he  has  no  more  to  say,  is  in 
possession  ofsomeof  the  best  requisites  of  man.        LavaUr 


For  e  ei7  bod  there  might  be  a  worse ;  and  when  a  man 
breaks  bis  leg  let  Iiim  be  thankful  it  was  not  his  neck. 

BuhopSaO. 
To-Diorrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  pettj  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 
And  all  oar  yesterdays  have  lighted  foola 
Kie  way  to  dusty  death,  Siattpeare. 

Base  envy  withers  st  another's  joy, 
Aad  hatee  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach.        ThojMon. 
There  is  something  thrillinjf  and  exalting  in  the  thought 
tiiat  we  are  drifting  forward  into  a  splendid  mystery, — into 
something  that  no  mortal  eye  has  yet  seen,  no  intelligence 
has  yet  declared.  Chopin. 

Many  a  man  fnll  of  good  qualities  locks  the  only  one  which 
would  mske  them  of  use. 

Satire  should,  like  a  polished  razor  keen. 
Wound  with  a  touch  that's  scarcely  felt  or  seen. 

Lads  Montague. 
The  imprudent  man  reflects  on  what  he  has  stud;  the 
wise  man  on  what  he  is  going  to  say. 

None  are  so  tiresome  as  they  who  always  agree  with  us: 
we  might  as  well  talk  with  echoes. 

Uan  yields  to  custom  as  he  bows  to  &te. 

In  all  things  ruled, — mind,  body,  and  estate ; 

In  pain,  in  sickness,  we  for  cure  apply 

To  them  we  know  nut,  and  we  know  not  why.     OaMc, 

The  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office;  and  his  tongue 
Bounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Bemembered  knolling  a  departed  friend.       Shak^feart. 
Han  in  society  is  like  a  flower 
Blown  in  his  native  bed;  'tis  there  alone 
His  &culties.  expanded  in  full  bloom, 
Shine  out;   there  only  reach  their  proper  use,      On^ter. 

Wisdom  does  not  show  itself  so  mnch  in  precept  as  in 
life, — in  a  firmness  of  mind  and  a  ronstery  of  appetite.  It 
teaches  us  to  <lo,  as  well  as  to  talk ;  and  to  make  our  words 
And  actions  all  of  a  color.  Sauai. 

Books  should  to  one  of  these  foar  ends  conduce : 

For  wisdom,  piety,  delight,  or  use. 
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History  u  the  great  lookiiig'glass  throi^h  which  we  majr 
behold  with  ancestral  eyes,  not  only  the  various  deeds  ol 
past  ages  and  the  odd  accidents  that  attend  time,  but  also 
discern  the  differeDt  humors  of  men.  HouxiL 

Government 
We  hold  to  be  the  creature  of  our  need. 
Having  no  power  but  where  necessity 
Still,  under  guidance  of  tbe  charter,  fcives  it.         JStnunj, 
He  who  freely  praises  what  tie  means  to  porctwae,  and  he 
who  eiiumeratfM  the  iaults  of  what  he  means  to  sell,  may  set 
up  a  partnership  with  honesty.  Lavaltr. 

Books  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  batb  pure  and  good: 
Bound  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  fle^  and  blood. 
Oar  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow.  Wordiiiiorth, 

Bome  murmur,  when  their  sky  is  clear 
And  wholly  bright  to  view. 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 
In  their  great  heaven  of  blue. 
And  some  with  thankful  love  are  filled 
If  but  one  streak  of  light, 
One  ray  of  God's  good  mercy  gild 
Tbe  darkness  of  then:  night.  JI.  C.  Trench. 

We  are  come  too  late,  by  several  thousand  years,  to  say 
anything  new  in  morality.     The  finest  and  moat  beautiful 
thoi^hCs  concerning  manners  have  been  carried  away  before 
our  times,  and  nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to  glean  after  the 
■ncieuts,  and  the  most  ingenious  of  the  moderns.       Bruyere. 
Some  there  are  whoHe  names  will  live 
Not  in  the  memories,  but  (he  hearts  of  men. 
Because  those  hearts  they  comforted  and  raised. 
And  where  they  saw  God's  images  cast  down, 
Liiled  them  up  again,  and  blew  the  dust 
From  the  worn  features  and  disfigured  limb.  Landor. 
Time's  gradual  touch  has  moulded  into  beauty  many  a 
tower,  which  when  it  fWwned  with  all  its  battlements  was 
only  terrible.  Mown. 

The  soul's  dark  cnttaiK,  battered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made; 
Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become 
As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  heme.  WaBer, 
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A  Yankee  who  bad  settled  in  the  West  having  told  an 
EngliahmaD  that  lie  had  shot  on  one  particular  oocasion 
099  pigeons,  his  interlocutor  asked  why  he  did  not  malce  it 
a  thousand  at  onee.  "Nu,"8iii<l  he, "not  likely  I'm  going 
to  lelt  a  lie  for  one  pi)jcon."  WhereupoJi  Ihe  KngliEhmau, 
determined  not  to  be  outdone,  began  to  tell  a  long  story  of 
a  man  havint;  sw^ra  from  Liver^Hiol  to  Boston.  "Did  yon 
eee  him?"  asked  the  Yankee.  "Of  course  1  did;  I  was 
coming  across  and  our  vessel  passed  him  a  mile  out  of  Boston 
harbor."  "  Well,  I'm  glad  ye  saw  him  Btranger,  'cos  yer  a 
witness  that  I  did  it.    That  was  me!" 

A  gentleman  having  played  an  April  fool  trick  on  a  witty 
belle,  she  sent  him  the  following  lines : 

I  pardon,  sir,  the  tritk  you  played  me. 
When  an  April  fool  you  made  me; 
Since  one  day  only  1  appeur 
What  you,  alas !  do  all  llie  year. 

Practical  yonng  belle  to  utterly  utter  young  man:  "  Alger- 
non i"  "  What  is  it,  my  pensive  lily  V"  "  You  ought  to  study 
up  the  theory  of  ensilage,  Algeriiim."  "And  what  is  ensil- 
age, my  languid  one?"  "Oh,  it  shows  how  to  keep  green 
things  green  till  the  winter's  gone,  Algernon,  and  don't  you 
viah  to  live  till  spring,  Algy?" 

"1  cannot  conceive,"  said  a  lady  one  day, 

"  Why  my  hair  all  at  once  should  be  growing  so  gray ; 

Perhaps,"  she  continued,  "the  chanjic  may  be  due 

To  ray  daily  cosmetic,  the  essence  of  rue." 

"That  may  be,"  said  a  wag,  "but  1  really  protest 

The  essence  of  Time  (thyme)  will  account  fur  it  best." 

"  My  son,"  said  the  legislator, "  why  do  yon  go  about  drag- 
ging those  old  hoopskirts?"  "  Wliy,  [«,  I  want  to  get  into 
the  LegiKlature,  too."  "Great  Scolll  boy,  what  do  you 
mean?"  "  Why,  Deacon  Jones  said  you  got  into  the  Legis- 
lature by  pulling  wires."  If  Deacon  Jones'  dog  gels  poi- 
soned, you  can  gness  who  did  it. 

Id  certain  dialricla,  as  we  note. 
Our  women  claim  the  riitht  to  votel 

Grant  them  the  boon,  O  legislators. 

And  "  save  the  Union"  from  ila  traitors; 

For  women,  whatsoe'er  their  traits. 
Will  never  vote  for  separate  states. 
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When  ie  a  lawyer  likeabeaatof  burden?  When  draw- 
ing a  conveyance. 

I  keep,  after  giving  to  some 

Was  mother  Eve  high  or  low  church?  Adam  thought 
her  Evangelical, 

Why  is  a  lucky  gambler  an  agreeable  fellow?  Because  he 
has  such  uintting  ways. 

Wliat  tree  bears  the  most  fruit  to  market?  The  axle-tree, 
a  footman 

Why  is  a  pretty  girl  like  an  excellent  minor?  Bhe'i  a 
good  looking  lasa. 

What  affection  do  landlords  most  appreciate?  Parental, 
(pay-rental.) 

Why  is  a  pig  with  a  curly  continuation,  like  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet's  fiither?    Because  he  could  a  tale  unfolrj. 

Why  are  the  nose  and  chin  at  continual  variance? 
Because  words  ara  always  passing  between  them. 

Why  is  a  person  with  his  eyes  cloned  like  a  defectirs 
school-master?    He  keeps  his  pupils  i[i  darkness. 

Who  dares  sit  before  the  Queen  with  his  hat  on?  The 
coachman. 

When  are  two  apples  alike  ?    When  pared. 

Why  is  a  had  epigram  like  a  useless  pencil?  Because  it 
has  no  point. 

Why  is  a  bed  cover  like  a  blister?  Because  itlaaconnt«r- 
pane. 

Why  was  Adam  the  happiest  of  husbands?  Because  ha 
had  no  mother-in-law. 

Why  does  tying  a  slow  horse  toa  post  improve  bis  psceT 
It  makes  him/(u(. 

Why  are  gloves  unsalable  articles?  Because  they  af« 
made  to  be  kept  on  hnnd. 
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"Yes,  madame,  I  ras  only  twenty  years  old  whnn  m; 
Ctther  deleruiiiied  to  make  me  leave  Paris  mid  return  to  the 
i»3uiitry,  cut  off  my  supplies  and  left  me  only  fifty  francs 
a  mo  a  til." 

"  And  did  you  manage  to  live  on  that?" 

"Yes,  madame;  not  only  did  1  mnnaxe  to  live  on  that 
paltry  sum,  but  to  get  into  debt  ae  well." 

A  Galveston  school  teacher  asked  a  new  boy :  "  If  a  car- 
penter wants  to  cover  a  roof  fifteen  feet  wide  by  thirty 
broad,  with  sliiJigles  five  feet  broad  bv  twelve  long,  how 
many  shingles  will  he  needV" 

The  boy  took  up  his  hat  and  slid  for  the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going"/"  asked  the  teacher. 

"To  find  a  carpenter.  He  ought  lo  know  that  better  than 
any  of  we  fellers." 

This  is  the  last  rose  of  summer,  as  the  man  said  when  he 
got  out  of  bed  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  31. 

A  precocious  boy  asked,  the  other  day,  "  Mamma,  if  I  eat 
dates  enough  will  I  grow  up  to  be  an  almanac?" 

An  English  turfman  vi;<iting  Mount  Vernon  engt^d  in 
conversation  with  a  native  and  after  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks observed:  "I  dure  say  Mr.  Wasliiiigton  didn't  car« 
much  for  'orses.  You  cawn't  tell  me.  I  siifjpose,  if  he  waa 
hever  a  'orse  breaker?"  The  Viiyinian  eyed  liira  a  few 
seconds  doubtfully  and  then  answered:  "I  ain't  much  on 
history,  but  to  the  beat  of  my  recollection  the  General  waa 
a  lion  tamer." 

A  gentleman,  who  had  no  umbrella  and  who  had  just 
come  into  town  on  a  local  train,  i>eri-eived  before  him  as  he 
stepped  into  the  slreet  a  jierson  whom  he  took  lo  be  an  ac- 
quaintance and  who  had  a  fine  new  umbrella  hoisted  over 
his  head.  Running  up  to  him,  therefore,  he  clapped  him 
on  the  shoulder,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  by  way  of  a  joke:  "I'll 
take  that  umbrella,  if  you  please."  The  individual  thus  ad- 
dressed looked  around  and  disclosed  a  perfect  stranger,  but 
before  the  other  could  apologize  he  said,  hurriedly:  "Oh, 
it's  yonw,  is  it?  Well  I  didn't  know  Ihal.  Here,  you  can 
have  it,"  and  broke  away,  leaving  the  utensil  in  the  handa 
of  the  first  party  to  the  conversation. 

"Put  no  fulsome  comjilimentHOn  my  tombstone,"  said  a 
wag.    "  Don't  give  me  any  epitaffy." 
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I    KUNNV   bAYIKOB.  IV) 

A  certain  individusl  being  someniiat  sliort  and  somewhat 
dry,  walkeil  iiiiu  n  store  and  purcliasei]  three  biscuits.  Be- 
fore paying,  seeing  that  the  worthy  ahojikeeper  had  cider, 
he  came  to  tlie  iKincliisioii  that  he  was  more  dry  than  hun- 
gry, and  aehevl  pemuMMMLto  Bwap  the  biscuits  for  the  cider. 
Finishing  the  cider  with  an  appreviatorjr  aiuack  of  the  lipe, 
he  turned  on  his  heel  to  go  out,  when  the  shopkeeperiud: 
"Come,  pay  me  for  the  dder."  "Didn't  I  swap  the  biscuit? 
for  the  cider?"  said  the  other.  "  Well,  then,  pay  me  foi 
the  biscuits,"  said  the  puzzled  trader.  "Haven't  you  got 
them  on  the  shelf?  What  are  you  hindering  me  for?  My 
time's  valuable."    And  off  he  weiit> 

A  younK  man,  with  an  umbrella,  overtook  an  unprotected 
Jady  acquaintance  in  a  ruin-storm  recently,  otid  extending 
bia  umbrella  over  her,  requested  the  pleasure  of  acting  as 
her  rain-beau.  "  Oh,"  eiclaimed  the  young  lady,  taking  his 
arm,  "j'ou  wish  me  to  be  your  raiji-dear!" 

A  lady,  engaged  to  be  married,  and  getting  sick  of  her 
bargain,  applied  to  a  friend  to  beip  her  untie  the  knot  be- 
fore it  was  trio  late.  "Oh,  certnhily,"  she  ruplied;  "it  ia 
very  easy  to  untie  it  now  while  it  is  ocily  a  beau  knot." 

"Heroine"  is,  perhaps,  as  peculiar  a  word  as  any  in  our 
language;  the  first  two  letters  of  it  are  male,  the  firat  three 
are  female,  the  first  four  are  a  brave  man,  and  the  whole 
word  makes  a  brave  woman. 

A  politician  who  ha<i  suddenly  become  very  wealthy,  re- 
cently attended  a  dinner-|iarty  at  whioh  there  was  the  usual 
fillet  of  beef  with  uiiishrootns.  While  engaged  upon  the 
bet^f  he  whispered  to  his  neighbor, "  Do  you  eat  the  I'lothes- 
piu  heads  too?" 

"Oh,  Franky,"  eschdmed  a  mother  who  was  taking  dini 
ner  at  a  neighbor's,  "  I  never  knew  you  to  ask  for  a  second 
piece  of  pie  at  home!"  "'Cause  I  knew 'twas  no  use,"  mum- 
bled franky  as  he  filled  his  mouth. 

"Have  you  any  butter, pure  b«tler,  npon  yonr  honor?" 
"Well,  as  you  put  it  to  me  that  way,  mem,  I'm  afraid  I  must 
say  I  haven't.  The  bnlter's  adulteraled  with  oleomargarine, 
I'm  told."  "Then  I'll  try  the  nleomnrsrarine  alone.  They 
say  in  the  house  it's  iierfecllv  wholpsome."  "Well,  mem, 
there  you  have  me  acnin.  The  oleomanmrine  would  b» 
wholesome,  only  it's  adulterated  with  butter,  you  know.' 
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"The  baby  has  got  a  new  tooth,  but  the  old  lady  is  kid  ap 
with  a  L-old  in  the  head,"  reiuiirkiid  a  geiitleinaii  to  a  de- 
feated (aiididate.  "'What  do  I  care?"  was  the  reply. 
"  Well,"  said  the  goiitleuiaii,  "  before  the  elei:tioii  you  used 
to  take  me  aside  and  ask  me  bow  my  family  was  coming  on, 
and  I've  been  hunting  yuii  all  over  town  to  tell  yoa,  and 
that's  the  way  you  talk  tome.  But  it  don't  make  any  differ- 
ence,   I  voted  for  tlie  other  candidate,  anyhow." 

Columbus  made  the  egg  stand,  but  Italians  of  leea  re- 
nown have  made  the  peaimt  stand. 

Koah  Webster  was  a  celebrated  author.  He  was  a  qnick 
and  ready  writer,  and  in  oiie  of  his  iusjiired  moments  he 
dashed  off  a  dictionary.  He  took  it  to  several  publishers, 
but  they  shied  at  it,  saying  the  style  was  dull,  tui^d,  dry, 
bard  and  uninteresting,  and  besides,  that  he  used  too  many 
big  words.  But  at  last  Noah  succeeded,  and  the  immortal 
work  is  in  daily  use.propping  up  babies  at  the  dinner  table. 

An  old  lady  who  had  been  reading  the  heal  lb -office  r'a 
weekly  reports  thongiit  that  "  Total"  must  be  an  awfully 
malignant  disease,  since  as  many  die  of  it  as  all  the  rest  put 
together. 

"There  are  too  many  women  in  the  world;  sixty  thon- 
«and  more  women  than  men  in  Massac h use tta,"  growled  th« 
husband,  "That  is  the 'survival  of  the  fittest,'  my  dear," 
replied  the  wife. 

Some  one  asked  Lord  Bacon  what  he  thought  of  poets?" 
■  Why,"  snid  he. "  I  think  them  the  very  jjest  writers  nut 
to  those  who  write  proae." 
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DivinsB  but  peep  on  undiscovered  worlds. 
And  draw  the  distant  landscape  as  (hey  please ; 
But  who  lias  e'er  returned  from  those  bright  regions, 
To  tell  their  manners,  and  relate  their  laws?       Dryden. 
The  man  who  can  be  nothing  but  serious,  or  nothing  but 
Herry,  is  but  half  a  mun.  Zeigh  ^unt 

Weary,  90  weary;  oh  weary  of  tears; 
Weary  of  heart-achea,  and  weary  of  fears; 
Weary  of  moaning  and  weary  of  pain ; 
Weary,  BO  wenry  of  hoping  in  vain. 
■\Veary,  bo  weary—  but  sometime  I'll  rest, 
Dreanilesaly  sleeping,  hands  crossed  on  my  braast, 
No  tiiore  to  sorrow,  no  more  to  weep, 
Only  to  lie  down  and  quietly  sleep. 
Truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  and  the  cement 
«f  all  societies.  Dryden 

Music!  oh,  how  faint,  liow  weak, 
Language  fails  before  tiiy  spell! 
Why  should  feeling  ever  speak, 
.When  thou  canst  breaihe  her  soul  so  well? 
Friendship's  biilmy  words  may  feign, — 
Love's  are  e'en  more  fiilse  than  they:— 
Oh!  'tJH  only  nfiisir's  striiin 

Can  sweetly  soothe,  iiud  not  betray.  Moon. 

The  most  delicjita,  the  most  sp'isiMe  of  nil  pleasures,  co n- 
aisto  in  promoting  the  pleasure  ..roUnT^  La  Br'uyere. 
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If  the  tnie  spark  of  religious  liberty  be  kindled,  it  vil) 
burn.  Human  agen'cy  cannot  extinguish  it.  Like  the 
MTth'a  central  fire,  it  may  be  smothered  for  a  time;  the 
ocean  may  overwhelm  it;  mountains  may  press  it  down; 
bot  ita  inherent  and  unconquerable  force  will  heave  both  the 
ocean  and  the  land,  and  at  some  time  or  another,  in  some 
place  or  another,  the  volcano  will  break  out  and  fiame  to 
heaven.  Webder. 

Let  all  your  precepts  be  succinct  and  clear, 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  soon. 

RoKommon. 
Politeness  is  like  great  thoughts ;  it  comeri  fKim  the  heart. 
I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  Mends, 
(Though  graced  with  poiished  manners  and  fine  sense, 
Yet  wanting  nensi bill ty)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm.  Ompper. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe. 
To  hide  the  fault  I  see; 
That  niert'y  I  to  others  show. 
That  mercy  show  to  me.  Popt. 

Heroism  is  simple,  and  yet  it  is  rare.  Every  one  who 
does  the  best  he  can  is  a  hero.  Jo»h  BiUingt. 

Take  heed  lest  passion  sway 
Thy  judgment  to  do  aught  which  else  free  will 
Would  not  admit.  MiUon. 

He  that  thinks  he  can  afford  to  be  negligent  is  not  far 
from  being  poor.  Johruon. 

But  flattery  never  seems  absurd: 
The  flattered  always  take  your  word ; 
ImpoBsibilities  seem  just, 
They  take  the'slrongesC  praise  on  trust ; 
Hyperboles,  though  ne'er  so  great, 
Will  still  come  shorl  of  self-conceit.  Ooy, 

Tlte  reason  why  men  act  in  mosses  as  they  would  not  act 
In  nnita  is,  that  they  are  not  chivalric  enough  to  stand  by 
their  own  souls.  CAtipm. 

O  nature,  how  in  every  charm  supreme! 
Whose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  new! 
O  for  the  voice  and  fire  of  seraphim, 
To  sing  thy  glories  with  devotion  duel  BtaUU. 

Of  all  the  cants  in  this  canting  world,  deliver  me  fVom 
the  cant  of  criticism.  Slerne. 


Mudc,  In  the  best  sense,  does  not  require  novelty ;  najr 
tiM  older  ft  is,  a.nd  the  more  we  ore  accustomed  to  it,  the 
grenter  its  effect.  Godht. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, — 
You  deiie  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed; 
Or  like  the  snow-fall  in  the  river,— 
A  moment  white,  then  melts  forever.  Burnt. 

Virtue  coneists  in  doing  our  duty  \n  the  eeveral  relHtiotif 
we  suslflin,  in  respect  to  ourselves,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to 
Qod,  as  known  from  reason,  conscience,  and  revelation. 

AUxaader. 
Verse  sweeteus  toil,  however  rude  the  sound  ; 
And  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings. 
Nor,  as  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around. 
Revolves  ttiesud  vicissitude  of  things.  Qiffbrd. 

The  strength  of  a  nation,  especially  of  a  republican  nation, 
is  in  the  intelligent  and  well-ordered  homes  of  the  people. 
Mri.  Sigmtmey. 
The  man  who  seeks  one  thing  \\\  life,  and  but  one. 
May  hope  to  achieve  it  before  life  be  done; 
But  he  who  seeks  all  things,  wherever  lie  goes. 
Only  reaps  from  the  hopes  which  around  him  he  bows, 
A  harvest  of  barren  regrets.  Oaxa  MerediOi. 

Solitude  is  the  audience  chamber  of  God.  Landan, 

Time,  the  prime  minister  of  death. 
There's  naught  can  bril>e  his  honest  will; 
He  stops  the  richest  tyrant's  breath. 
And  lays  his  mischief  still.  Mandl. 

Honor  is  like  the  eye,  whirh  cannot  HufTer  the  least  injury 
without  damage ;  it  ia  a  (irecions  slone,  the  |irii«  of  which 
tfl  lessened  by  the  least  flaw.  BouuA. 

In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end  ; 
For  none  can  compass  more  than  tbey  intend : 
And  if  the  means  be  jnit.  the  conduct  true. 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due.  Pope. 


My  raolhpr!  at  that  holy  name 

Within  my  b-xwim  there's  a  gush 

or  feeling,  which  no  time  can  tame,— 

A  feeling,  which  for  yeat«  of  fame 

I  would  not,  could  not  crush.  Geo,  P.  liorrit. 
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Want  BBUBB  and  the  world  will  o'eHook  it ; 

Want  feeling,— 'twill  find  some  excuse; 

Bat  if  the  world  knows  you  want  money, 

Youll  be  certain  to  get  its  abuse.  CharUi  iSkcoM, 

I  hold  it  truth  with  bini  who  sings 

To  one  clear  burp  in  divcrs  tones 

That  men  may  rise  on  Btepping-etoneB 

Of  their  dead  aelvea  to  higher  things.  Tenaj/tou, 

Let  each  man  think  himself  an  act  of  God, 
His  mind  a  thought,  his  life  a  breath  of  God; 
And  let  each  try,  by  great  thoughts  and  good  deeds, 
To  show  the  most  of  Heaven  he  hath  in  him.      Ba^ey. 

Tis  Bweet,  as  year  by  year  we  lose 

Friends  out  of  night,  in  faith  to  muse 

How  grows  in  Paradise  our  store.  KMt, 

The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause, 
Mor  overpowered  with  arms,  deserts  his  cause: 
Unsbamed,  though  foiled,  he  does  the  best  he  can; 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honor  is  of  man.  Drydat, 

Whoe'er  amidst  the  sous 

Of  reason,  valor,  liberty,  and  virtue, 

Ksplays  distinguished  merit,  is  a  noble 

Of  nature's  own  creating.  Thoptoa. 

Within  the  brain's  most  secret  cells 
A  certain  lord  chief-justice  dwells, 
Of  sovereign  power,  whom  one  and  all 
With  common  voice  we  Reason  call.  CfcureWL 

O  grant  me  Heaven  a  middle  state, 

Neither  too  humble  nor  too  great; 

More  than  enoi^;b  for  nature's  ends, 

With  something  left  to  treat  my  friends.  MaUel 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
0«ntle  and  low,—  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 


Beauty  Is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 

A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly, 

A  fiower  that  dies  when  first  it  'gins  to  bnd, 

A  brittle  glass  thnt's  broken  presently ; 

A  doubtfil  good,  a  gloitH,  a  glass,  a  flower, 

Loat,  bded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour.      Siahptan, 
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All  private  virtue  le  the  public  fnnd: 
As  that  abauixJa,  the  state  <IecB;H  or  thrives ; 
Each  should  contribute  to  the  general  atock. 
And  who  lends  most  ie  most  his  counlry's  Iriend. 

Jephton. 

The  most  mieerftble  pettifogging  in  the  world  is  that  of 

»  man  in  the  court  of  hid  own  conscienae.  Buchtr, 


PhiloBophy  consiste  not 
Id  air;  Bchemea,  or  idle  s|)eculatione : 
The  rule  and  conduct  of  all  social  life 
Is  her  great  province.  Thommn. 

■    Wrong  is  but  fkleehood  put  in  practice.  Landor. 

There  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-condemned 
He  deals  on  hie  own  soul.  .%ron. 

Probnity  never  did  any  man  the  least  good.    No  man  is 
richer,  happier,  or  wiser  for  it.    It  recommends  no  one  to 
society;  it  is  disgoating  to  refined  people  and  abominable 
to  the  good. 
We  rise  by  things  that  are  'neath  our  feet ; 
By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain ; 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain. 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet.       UoOarui. 
Zeal  without  bnmility  is  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder, 
liable  to  be  stranded  at  any  moment,  " '" 

A  wretched  bouI,  bruised  with  adveraity, 
We  bid  be  quiet  when  we  hear  it  cry ; 
But  were  we  burdened  with  like  weight  of  pain, 
As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complai 


Virtue  is  the  politeness  of  the  soul.  Baltac 

To  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink 
With  both  our  eyes  is  easier  than  to  think.      Cowper. 
Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  of 
the  year.  fmnwon. 

Id(b  may  betnven  in  many  ways, 
And  loyalty  to  truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field, 
So  generous  is  bte.  L-ia-rU. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  great  Bouls  that 
kDOW  how  much  glory  there  is  in  doing  good. 
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Toor  plaiii>apokeii  man  who  will  give  you,  as  the  phreae 
goea,  a  piece  of  bia  muid,  who  tella  you  of  your  &ults  to 
yoDr  &ce,  in  what  he  thitika  a  candid  Bort  of  fashion,  who 
hlurte  out  his  opiniou  on  this  or  that  subjeut  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  your  feelings— such  a  friend  as  this  may 
be  the  very  Boul  of  sincerity,  but  a  very  Uiasgreeable  com- 
panion. EagOalte. 
No  life  is  comptel«  that  knowelh  not  pain, 
No  sorrow  that  beara  seed  was  e'er  eowed  in  vain. 
Our  lives  would  be  &ilureB,  if  along  with  the  sweet 
No  bitt«r  were  mingled  to  make  them  complete. 
I  never  yet  heard  man  or  woman  much  abused,  that  I  waa 
not  indined  to  think  the  better  of  them;  and  to  transfer 
any  suspicion  or  diBlike  to  tlie  peison  who  appeared  to  take 
delight  in  pointing  out  the  defects  of  a  fellow-creature. 

Jant  Porter, 
Nothing  with  God  can  be  accidental.  Longfdloa. 

There  is  no  death— the  thing  that  we  call  death 
Is  but  another,  sadder  nume  for  life, 
Which  is  itself  an  insufficient  name, 
Faint  recognition  of  that  unknown  life — 
Tliat  Power  whose  shadow  is  the  nniverso, 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 
The  world  is  a  lively  place  enough,  in  which  we  must 
accomodate  ouraelvea  to  circumstances,  sail  with  the  stream 
as  glibly  as  we  can,  he  content  to  take  froth  for  substance, 
the  surface  for  the  depth,  the  counterfeit  fur  the  real  coin. 
Diekent. 
Let  argument  bear  no  unmusical  sound, 
NorjaTsinterpose.sacredfriendBhip to  grieve,    /onwn. 
Heaven  never  helps  the  men  whowillnotact.      Sophoda. 
There  is  a  power 
And  m^c  in  the  ruined  battlement, 
For  which  the  jmiUcc  of  (he  present  hour 
UuBt  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages 
Are  its  dower.  Bynn. 

A  Bible  and  a  newsp«i>er  in  every  house,  a  good  school  in 
every  district— all  studied  and  iij-preciated  as  they  merit- are 
the  principal  support  of  virtue,  morality,  and  civil  liberty. 

Gold  is  worse  poison  to  men^  souls, 
Doing  more  mnrders  in  this  loathsome  world 
Tlian  any  mortal  drug.  Sbaktpeare. 


OrMdfuloldman  [who  oulj  believesin  prorwaioniil  mosic) : 
— ^  I  hope  70uaiiwt«ur  gentlemen  take  a  real  pleHsure  ia  per- 
forming." Chorus— " Certainly  wado!"  DreadfUI  old  man: 
--"  Then,  at  least,  there  ia  aoiue  compeuBation  for  the  tortura 
you  inflict" 

Said  the  master  to  Uary,  sweet  lipped  lass. 
As  ehe  stood  in  her  place  at  the  head  of  her  class : 
"  YoQ  can,  my  deur  girl,  cUdine  a  Iciss  without  doubt." 
"I  can,"  she  replied,  with  a  blush  and  a  pout, — 
And  a  glancd  to  the  master'e  heart  deeply  there  shot, 
"Bol  sir,  if  you  please,  I  would  much  ralW  not." 
"  He  ia  a  man  after  my  own  hedrt,  pa,"  said  Julia,  revert- 
ing to  Chiirlea  Augustus.    "  Nonsense,"  replied  old  practical, 
"he  is  a  manafterthe  money  your  uncle  left  you."   And  then 
all  was  quiet. 

I  cannot  praise  the  preacher's  eyes, 

I  never  saw  his  glance  divine ; 
For  when  he  prays,  he  shuts  his  eyes. 
And  when  he  preaches,  be  ihits  mine. 
"Amelia  for  thee— yes,  at  thy  command,  I'd  pick  theslara 
from  the  firmament — I'd  pluck  the  sun,  that  oriental  god  of 
day  that  traverses  the  bine  arch  of  heaven  in  such  majestic 
splendor — I'd  tear  him  from  the  sky  and — "  "  Don't  Henry  I, 
It  would  be  so  very  dark  I" 

"  Come  wife,"  said  Will, "  I  pray  you  devote 

Just  half  a  minute  to  mend  this  coat. 
Which  a  nail  has  chanced  to  rend." 

"  Tis  ten  o'clock,"  said  the  drowsy  mate ; 
"  I  know,"  snid  Will,  "  it  is  rather  late. 
But  it's  never  loo  late  to  mend." 
Court  (to  prosecutor):    "Then  you  recognize  this  hand- 
kerchief as  the  one  which  was  stolen  from  you7"     Pros- 
ecutor; "Yea,  your  Honor."     Court:  "And  yet  it  isn't  the 
only  handkerchEef  of  the  sort  iu  the  world.    See,  this  one  I 
have  In  my  pocket  is  exactly  like  it."    Prosecutor;  "  Very 
Vkely,  your  Honor ;  I  had  two  stolen." 
By  one  decisive  nr(;unient, 
Giles  gained  his  lovely  Kate's  consent, 
To  fix  the  bridal  day ; 
"Why  in  such  haste,  dear  Giles,  to  wedT 
I  shall  not  change  my  mind,"  she  said. 
"But  then,"  said  he,"  I  may." 
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She  laid  her  pretty  hund  upon  her  tmsband'e  shoulder. 
"  Hfiiry,  love,  there's  Bomethiiig  the  matter  wiih  the  clock ; 
will  you  see  to  it?"  So  he  took  offhiscuat,  removed  the  fot-e 
and  hands,  examined  the  interior  parts  with  a  large  raagni' 
fyiug  glass,  blew  Into  them  with  the  bellows,  oiled  ihem 
thoronifhiy,  and  did  all  that  mortal  ingenuity  could  devise. 
But  it  was  of  no  avail ;  and  so  despairing,  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night  he  went  to  bed.  Next  murniii);  itt  breakfast  quoth 
she:  "Henry  dear,  I  know  what  waa  the  matter  with  the 
clock."    "Well?"    "It  only  WHnted  windilig." 

Said  a  guest  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  dining, 
and  who  was  a  temperance  man  :  "  1  alwiiyd  think  a  certain 
quantity  of  wine  does  no  harm  after  a  good  dinner."  "Oh, 
no  sir,"  replied  mine  host;  "it  is  the  uncertain  quantity  that 
does  the  mischief." 

"I  supi>ose,"  (said  an  armnt  quack,  while  feeling  the  ptiXso 
of  hia  iiatient,)  "  that  you  think  me  a  fool."  "Sir,"  replied 
the  sick  man,  "I  perceive  you  can  discover  a  man's  thoughts 
by  his  pulse." 

A  fashionable  young  lady  at  a  social  gathering  remarked 
jestingly  to  lier  companion:  "I  wonder  how  much  I  would 
bring  if  I  was  put  up  at  unction,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der?" "Just  about  $3,000.'  "Why,  my  jewelry  alone  is 
worth  that  I"  "Yes,  that's  what  I  put  it  down  at  in  tny 
estimate." 

On  a  recent  declamation  day  in  a  New  Jersey  school,  a 
promising  young  idea  shot  off  the  subjoined:  "Onr  yaller 
hen  has  broke  her  leg,  Oh,  never  more  she'll  lay  an  egg; 
the  brindie  cow  has  gone  plump  dry,  and  sister  Sal  has  eat 
a  pie;  this  eartli  is  full  of  sin  and  sorrow,  we're  born  to-day 

"  Amanda,  I  wish  yon  to  put  the  large  Bible  in  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  center-table,  and  place  three  or  four  hymn 
books  carelessly  round  on  the  sofa.  I  have  advertised  for  a 
young  man  to  board  in  a  cheerfid  Christian  family,  and  I 
tell  yon  what,  if  yin  etrls  don't  manage,  either  one  of  yon, 
to  rake  him  in,  why  I'll  never  try  anything  agidn,  for  I'm 
tired  out." 

"  Come,  Bridget,  bow  much  longer  are  you  going  to  be  filling 
that  pepperbox?"  "Shure.  ma'am,  and  it's  meself  can't  say 
how  long  it'll  be  takin  me  to  get  all  this  stuff  iu  the  thing 
through  the  little  holes  in  the  top." 


When  are  roads  like  corpeea?    When  they  are  men-ded, 
Why  is  a  drunken   Irishman   like  a  Buiitinel  going  hia 
rounds?     He  ia  pat-rolling. 

What  key  in  musiu  will   make  a  good  officer?    A  sharp 

Why  was  Moeea  the  most  wicked  man  that  ever  lived? 
Because  be  broke  all  the  commaudinenta  at  once. 

Why  is  a  banker's  clerk  neceesarily  well  informed?  Be- 
cause he  ia  continually  taking  notes. 

What  bridge  creates  the  most  anxiety?     A  suspenMon 

What  motive  had  the  inventor  of  railroads  in  view?  A 
loco -motive. 

Why  would  a  compliment  from  a  chicken  be  an  ioBultT 
Because  it  would  be/uwl  language. 

What  insect  does  a  blacksmith  manufacture?  He  makes 
the  fire- fly. 

How  many  of  your  relations  live  on  your  property? 
Ten -aunts,     (tenants.) 

When  does  a  regiment  undergo  an  oj)eration7  When 
deprived  of  its  arms. 

What  is  that  which  is  sometimes  with  a  head,  without  a 
head,  with  a  tail,  and  without  a  tail?    A  wig. 

Why  are  young  ladies'  afieclions  always  doubted?  Be- 
cause they  are  mis-givings. 

When  are  tailors  and  house  agents  both  in  the  same 
business?    When  they  gather  the  rents. 

Why  is  a  selfish  friend  like  the  letter  "  F'7  It's  the  first 
in  pity  and  the  last  in  help. 

When  are  weeds  not  weeds?     When  they  be^xmu  widows. 

Why  is  an  amateur  artist  dangerous?  Because  hie  de- 
tiffm  are  generally  bad. 

Why  are  old  bachelors  bad  grammarians?  Because  when 
asked  to  conjugate,  they  invariably  decline. 

What  prescription  is  the  best  for  a  poet?  A  competing 
draught. 

What  part  ofa  fish  is  like  the  end  of  a  book?    The  fin-is. 

What  is  that  which  nobody  wishes  to  have  and  nobody 
likes  to  lose?    A  lawsuit. 

What  fish  is  most  valued  by  a  lady  happily  married? 
Her- ring. 
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At  &  recent  trial  of  a  Hquor  case  the  witness  on  the  Btand 
was  under  examination  as  to  wliat  he  ha<l  tieen  in  the  de- 
feiidntit's  domidle,  wliich  he  said  he  had  visited  "a  numbei 
of  timwi."  "Did  you  ever  see  any  si«rita  there,  or  anythlti); 
yon  regarded  as  spirita?"  asked  the  presiding  jualice. 
"  Why,  yea — I  don't  know  but  1  liave,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
witness.  "Do  you  know  wliat  kind  of  spirits?"  "Yes." 
"  How  do  yon  know  7"  "  I  kinder  smelt  it."  "  Well,  now," 
said  the  judge,  straightening  himself  for  the  convicting  nn- 
Bwer  which  he  supposed  would  be  given,  "  will  you  please 
tell  me  what  kind  of  spirits  it  was?"   "Spirits  u'tur|>eniiue!" 

"Jones,  how  did  you  like  my  diaconrse  last  Sunday?" 
asked  the  parson.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  replied  Jones, 
"  1  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  your  premises,  bull  waa 
delighted  beyond  measureat  your  conclusion."  The  parsuii 
would  give  something  to  know  just  what  Jones  meant. 

If  you  don't  want  to  be  robbed  of  your  goo<J  name,  do  not 
have  it  printed  on  your  umbrella. 

One  of  the  old  blue  laws  of  (;onnei;ticut  said,  "No  one  shall 
run  on  the  .Sabbath  day,  exc'ept  reverently."  Imagine  a 
man  just  out  of  church  imrsniiig  a  flying  hat  reverently  be- 
fore a  high  wind,  and  iii  the  presence  of  an  interested  cun- 

A  young  man  from  the  country  was  in  town  and  entereil 
a  phritograph  gallery  to  have  his  picture  taken.  After  seat- 
ing him.  the  O|)erator  told  him  lo  assume  a  pleasant  expres- 
sion. "Think  of  something  cheerful,"  he  said;  "think  of 
your  girl."  A  terrible  scowl  took  possession  of  the  younji 
man's  face,  and  jumping  up,  he  exclaimed:  "Think  of  the 
deuce!  She  went  home  with  another  fellow  last  nifrht,  and 
she  can  go  to  thunder,  for  me!"  He  evidently  thought  ol 
her,  but  the  pleased  ex|iression  was  not  furthcoming. 

He  openetl  the  door  cautiously  and  ptoking  in  his  head  in 
a  suggestive  sort  of  way  as  if  there  was  more  to  follow,  in- 
quired ,  "  Is  this  the  editorial  rinktiim  ?" 

"The  what,  my  friend?" 

"Is  this  the  rinktnm— sinktum — sanotum  or  some  such 
pkce  where  the  editors  live?" 

"This  is  the  editorial  room,  yes,  air.    Come  in." 

"No,  I  fjuesH  I  won't  come  in.  1  wanted  to  see  what  a 
rinktum  whs  like,  that's  all.  Looks  like  our  garret,  only 
wuss.    Good  day." 
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A  young  mail  who  thought  he  had  won  Ihe  heart,  and  now 
uked  the  hand  in  niiirriu)^  of  HcerluJii  young  widow,  wna 
aeked  by  her,  "  Whut  iu  the  diUWreiiLt:  between  myKelf  and 
Mr.  Smith's  Durham  cow  ?"  He  natnntlly  replied,  '  Well  I 
don't  know."  "Then,"  said  the  widow,  "you  had  better 
marry  tlie  cow." 

fleoi^  the  First,  on  a  journey  to  Hanover,  stopped  at  a 
village  in  Holland,  and  while  the  horses  were  getting  ready, 
he  asked  for  tvro  or  three  egt^s,  which  were  brought  to  him, 
and  charged  at  two  hundred  florins.  "How  is  thi<'  said 
his  majcHty, "  ejiga  must  be  very  scan*  in  this  place."  ''  I'iir- 
don  me,"  said  the  host,  "  egga  are  |ileniy  enough,  but  kijigs 
are  Bcarce."  The  king  smiled,  and  ordered  the  money  to 
be  paid. 

A  gentleman  who  was  mnffled  up  to  his  eara  .n  Turs,  one 
cold  day  met  a  beggar  in  hisshirt  sleeves  and  uiiked  him  how 
he  could  endure  to  go  so  thinly  chid,  Tlic  miin  of  many 
wants  replied :  '*  vVhy,  sir,  you  go  with  your  face  bare ;  X  am 
all  titra." 

In  a  company,  the  conversation  having  fallen  on  the  sub- 
ject of  phrenotc^y,  and  the  organ  of  drunkenness  being 
alluded  to,  atiidy  present  sug^edted  that  this  must  be  the 
barrel-organ. 

When  Cortez  returned  to  Spain,  he  was  coolly  received  by 
the  emperor,  Charles  the  fifth.  Oiii!  day  he  suddenly  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  monarch.  "  Who  are  ymi?"  said  the 
emperor,  haughtily.  "The  man,"  said  Cortea,  as  haughlily, 
"who  has  given  you  more  provinces  than  your  ancestors  left 
you  cities." 

A  lady,  who  made  pretensions  to  the  most  refined  feelings, 
went  to  her  butcher  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  liiscmel 
practices.  "  How,"  said  she,  "  cjin  yim  he  ft)  barbarous  as  to 
put  innocent  little  lambs  to  death  ?"  "  Why  not,  madam," 
said  the  butcher ;  "  you  would  not  eal  them  alive,  would  you?" 

A  surgeon  on  board  a  ship  of  war  iiseit  to  prearrlhe  salt 
water  for  his  patients  in  all  disorders.  Having  sailed, one 
evening,  on  a  party  of  plcjisnre,  he  happened,  by  some  mis- 
chance, to  be  drowned.  The  captain,  who  had  not  heard  of 
the  disaster,  acked  one  of  Ilie  tars  next  day  il  he  had  heard 
anything  of  the  doctor.  '"  Yes,"  answered  Jack,  iiflcr  a  tuni 
of  his  quid,  "  he  was  drowned  last  night  in  t)is  medivin* 
chest," 
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An  Irishman  was  eating  tm  apple-pEe  with  some  quincee 
in  it;  "  Arrah,  now,  honey,"  said  he,  "  if  a  few  quiiiues  fciv« 
Buch  a  flavor,  how  would  au  apple-pie  taste  made  all  of  quin- 
ces r 

A  clergyman  was  reproving  a  married  couple  fur  their  fre- 
quent dissensions,  which  were  very  unbecoming  both  i^i  the 
eye  of  God  and  tnau,  seeing,  aa  he  otaerved,  tlmt  lliey  wtre 
both  one.  "Both  one!"  cried  the  husband.  -  Whs  your  rev- 
erence lo  eoiue  by  our  door  Bometimes,  you  would  sweur  wu 
were  twenty ." 

A  dancer  said  to  another  person,  "  You  cannot  stand  upon 
one  leg  tis  long  as  lean."    "True,"  answered  the  other,  "but 

It  was  well  answered  by  Archbishop  Tillolson  lo  King 
William,  when  he  comiilained  of  the  shortness  uf  his  ser- 
mon ;  "Sir,"  said  the  bishop,  "could  I  have  bestowed  more 
time  upon  it,  it  would  have  been  even  shorter." 

A  Hibernian  schoolmaster,  in  a  village  near  London,  ad- 
vertised thai  he  intended  to  keep  a  Sunday-school  twice  a 
weeh,  ou  Tuesdays  and  Thursdnya. 

A  lecturer  on  the  history  of  chemistry,  in  dest^riliing  the 
celebniied  Mr.  Bi>yle  sitid:  "He  was  a  great  man,  a  very 
great  man ;  lie  was  father  of  mo<lern  chemistry,  and  brother 
of  the  Eiirl  of  Cork." 

Some  one  beinjr  asked  the  reason  why  his  head  was  so 
intermixed  with  gray  Iniirs.  and  that  not  one  conld  be  seen 
in  his  beard,  answered,  "It  is  no  wonder;  Ihe  hair  of  mj 
head  is  older  than  that  of  my  beard  by  twenty  years." 
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A  Btrict  adherence  to  trtith  is  not  onl}'  an  essential  diitf 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  but  it  is  indispensably  □ 
to  preserve  the  morals  of  any  community. 

When  streaming  from  the  eastern  skies 

The  morning  light  aaliiLea  my  eyes, 

0  Sun  of  righteouaneKH  Divine, 

On  me  with  beams  of  mercy  shine : 

Chase  the  tlarli  clouds  of  guilt  away, 

And  turn  my  darl^ness  into  day. 
All  minds  are  influenced  every  moment ;  and  there  ie  a 
providence  in  every  feeling,  thought  and  word. 

Grood  humor  only  teaches  charms  to  last, 

Btill  makes  new  conquests,  and  maintains  the  past. 

Opportunities  are  very  sensitive;  if  you  slight  their  first 
vital  you  seldom  see  them  again. 
Real  glory 
Springs  from  the  quiet  conquest  of  ourselveB 
And  without  that  the  conqueror  is  nought 
But  the  first  slave.  Thornton. 

Words  are  women,  deeds  are  men.  SaHan  JVunerb 

Cease,  every  joy,  to  glimmer  on  my  roind. 
But  leave— oh!  leave  Ihe  light  of  Hope  bebindl 
What  though  my  wiiiiwd  hnurs  of  bliss  have  been, 
like  angel-visits,  few  nnil  f-r  lictween.  Gimp6efl, 
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Rest  aalisfled  with  doing  well,  atid  lenve  others  to  talk  of 
you  as  they  please.  Pythagtrat. 

Alas!  when  all  our  lamps  nre  burned, 
Our  bodies  wasted,  and  our  spirits  spent, 
When  we  have  all  the  lenrned  volumes  turued. 
Which  yield  men's  wits  both  help  and  ornament, 
What  cai)  we  know,  or  what  can  we  discern?   Damtt. 
There  is  nothing  more  universally  commended  than  a 
fine  day;  the  reason  is,  that  people  can  commend  it  with- 
out envy.  Shetutone. 
Of  fools  the  world  h;is  sui-h  a  store. 
That  he  who  would  hot  see  an  ass. 
Must  bide  at  home,  and  bolt  his  door. 
And  break  his  looking-glass.  BoQeau. 
No  man  is  bo  insignificant  as  to  be  sure  bis  example  can  do 
hurt.                                                                 Lord  Qarendon. 
Sleep  I  to  the  homeless  thou  art  home : 
The  friendless  find  in  thee  a  friend; 
And  well  is.  wheresoe'er  he  roam, 

Who  meets  thee  at  bis  journey's  end.        Ebentur  EUut. 
True  gold  fears  not  tbe  fire. 
I  stood  upon  the  bills  when  heaven's  wide  arch 
Was  fclorioiis  with  the  sun's  returning  march, 
And  woods  were  brightened,  and  Hoft  gales 
Went  forth  to  kiss  the  sun-clad  vales.  LongftBme. 

Education  commencesat  the  mother's  knee,  and  every 
word  spoken  within  the  hearsay  of  little  children  tends 
towards  the  formation  of  character.  Hotea  BaU^tt. 

Else!  for  tne  day  is  passing, 
And  you  lie  dreiiming  on  ; 
Tbe  others  bnve  buckled  their  armor, 
And  forth  to  the  fight  have  gone; 
A  place  in  the  rnnks  awaits  you. 
Each  man  lias  some  jnrt  to  play; 
The  past  and  the  future  are  nothing. 
In  the  face  of  the  stern  To-day,         A.  A.  Proctor. 
The  eternal  stars  shine  out  as  soon  ns  it  is  dark  enough. 
CarlsU. 
Heaven's  gates  are  not  so  highly  arched 
As  princes'  palaces;  (hey  (bat  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees.  John  WeUler. 
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The  two  great  movers  of  Ibe  humnn  mind  are  the  desiro 
of  good  and  the  fear  of  evil.  Jobiuon. 

ery  dish  a  feast, 

Mattinger. 

Man  in  the  jewel  of  God,  vho  has  created  this  material 
world  to  keep  his  treasure  in.  Theodore  Parker. 

If  afBiction  grasps  tbee  rudely 
And  presents  the  rack  and  cup. 
Drink  the  draught  and  brave  the  torture^ 
Even  in  despair,— look  up. 
Still  look  up!    For\>ne  there  livetb 
With  the  will  and  power  to  save — 
One  who  knows  each  human  sorrow, 
From  tbe  cradle  to  the  grave.  J.  L.  Qtattt, 

We  find  ourselves  less  witty  in  reffieml)ering  what  we 
have  said  than  id  drean)ing  of  what  we  might  have  said. 

Piid. 
Cahnneas  is  great  advantnge;  he  that  lets 
Another  chafe,  may  warm  him  at  his  fire, 
Mark  all  his  wand'rings.  and  enjoy  his  frets; 
As  cunning  fencers  sufifer  heat  to  tire,  Bethert. 

Absence  lessens  small  passions  and  increases  great  ones 
as  the  wind  extinguishes  the  taper  and  kindles  the  burning 
dwelling. 

When  time  is  broke,  atid  no  proportion  kept! 

So  it  is  in  the  music  of  men's  lives.  Shakipeare. 

Educate  men  without  religion,  and  you  make  them  but 

clever  devils.  Ifukt  of  Wetlingtyn. 

Youth,  with  Bwifl  feet,  walks  onward  in  the  way. 

The  land  of  joy  lies  iiU  before  his  eyes; 

Age,  stumbling,  lingers  slower  day  by  day, 

Still  looking  back,  for  il  behind  him  lies. 

France!  Anne  Kemble. 
No  enjoyment,  however  inconsiderable,  is  confined  to  the 
present  moment.  A  mon  is  the  happier  for  life  from  having 
made  once  an  agreeable  tour,  or  lived  for  any  length  of  time 
with  pleasant  peoiile,  or  enjoyed  any  considerable  interval 
of  innocent  pleasure.  ^ney  Smith, 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defense. 

For  waut  of  decc:)ry  is  want  of  sense.  BoKommon. 
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When  a  man's  desires  are  boundless,  bis  labor  is  eadleaa, 

they  will  set  him  a  task  he  can  never  go  through,  and  cut 

him  out  work  he  can  never  finish.  Balffuy. 

A  fool,  indeed,  has  great  need  of  a  title; 

It  teaches  men  to  call  him  count  or  dulie, 

And  thus  forget  his  proper  name  of  fool.  Oiwn. 

If  thou  desire  to  be  held  wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy 
tongue.  Quarlea, 

Silence  is  vocal  if  we  listen  well ; 
And  Life  and  Being  eiiig  in  dullest  ears 
From  morn  till  night,  from  night  till  n 
With  fine  tirticulatious. 
To  be  good  and  disagreeable  ; 
royalty  of  virtue. 

Sing,  pray,  and  swerve  not  from  His  ways. 
But  do  thine  own  part  taithfully; 
Trust  His  rich  promises  of  grace; 
So  shall  it  be  fulfilled  in  thee  ; 
God  never  yet  forsook  in  need 
The  Boul  that  trusted  Him  indeed. 
Like  flakes  of  snow  that  fall  unperceived  upon  the  earth, 
the  seemingly  unimportant  events  of  life  succeed  one  anolh- 
er.    As  the  snow  gathers  together,  so  are  our  habits  formed. 
No  single  flake  that  is  added  to  the  pile  produces  a  sensible 
change :  no  single  action  creates,  however  it  may  exhibit,  a 
man's  cliaracter.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  primal  duties  ihine  aloft  like  stars ; 
The  charities  that  soothe  and  heal  and  bless 
Are  scattered  at  the  Teet  of  man  like  flowers. 

Wordmeotih. 

Some  men  make  yoii  feel  as  though  the  warm  sun  had 

just  broken  through  the  clouds,  while  others  make  you  feel 

as  though  a  sudden  east  wind,  with  its  arms  full  of  cold  fog, 

had  caught  you  with  too  thin  clothing. 

Full  many  mischiefs  follow  cruel  wrath, 

Abhorred  bloodshed  and  tumultuous  strife. 

Unmanly  murder,  and  unthriOy  scalh.  Speiuer. 

He  only  is  great  who  has  the  habits  of  tn^aliiess;  who, 

after  performing  what  none  in  ten  thousand  could  accom- 

plisli.  passes  on  like  Samson,  and  "  tells  neither  fiither  nor 

mother  of  it."  Lavater, 
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Whatever  you  dielike  in  another  jierson,  take  care  lo 
correct  in  yourself  by  llie  gentle  reproof.  I^prat. 

Benuty,  wit,  high  birth,  desert  in  service. 
Love,  friendKhip,  (^iiiirity,  are  subject  all 
To  envious  and  calumiiiuling  time.  Shaktpeare. 

Mature  aSeetion,  homage,  devotion,  does  not  easily  ex- 
preBB  iteelf.  Its  voice  is  low.  It  is  modest  and  retiring; 
it  lies  in  ambush,  waits  and  waits.  Km-h  is  the  mature 
, fruit.  Sometimes  alife  );lideHawny,iind  finds  it  still  ripen- 
ing in  the  shade.  DidccTtt. 

The  heart  that  is  soonest  awaiie  to  the  dowers, 

la  always  the  flrst  to  ba  toucln;il  by  the  thorns.        ifoore. 

The  Christian  ijraces  are  like  perfumes,  the  more  they  are 
pressed,  the  sweeter  they  eniell;  like  stars  that  shine 
brightest  in  the  dark ;  like  trees  which,  the  more  they  are 
shaken,  the  deeper  root  they  take,  and  the  more  fruit  they 

And  shall  we  all  condemn,  and  all  distrust, 
Beeause  some  men  are  &lse,  and  some  unjuitt? 

Mrt.  Nortoa 
Gratitude  is  the  raemory  of  the  heart. 
It  is  a  little  thing  to  s|)enk  a  phrase 
Of  common  iwmfort,  which  by  daily  use 
Has  almost  lost  its  sense ;  yet  on  the  ear 
Of  him  who  thought  to  die  unmonrned,  'twill  foil 
Like  choicest  music.  Taifourd. 

Mirth  isltke  the  Sash  of  lightning  that  breaks  through  th« 
gloom  of  the  clouds  and  glitters  for  a  moment;  cbeerful- 
Dese  keeps  up  a  daylight  in  the  soul,  filling  it  with  a  Ht«ad]r 
ftnd  perpetual  serenity. 

Virtue,  on  herself  relying. 
Every  passion  hushed  to  reat, 
Loses  every  pain  of  dying. 
In  the  hope  of  being  blest. 
Every  added  pang  she  sufiera 
Some  increasing  good  bestows. 
Every  shock  that  raalice  offera, 
Only  rocks  her  to  repose.  GoUnniA. 

"It  is  a  great  bleasiiiR  to  possess  what  one  wishes,"  said 
Bome  one  to  an  ancient  philosopher,  who  replied,  "It  is  a 
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It  is  a  ahiMiie  when  tbe  church  itself  isa  cemetei^,  where 
the  living  sleep  above  ground,  as  the  dead  do  beaeath. 

FuUer. 
Freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won.  Bgron. 

A  blithe  heart  makes  a  bloooiijig  visage. 
The  spider's  most  attenuated  thread 
Is  cord— is  cable— to  man's  tender  ti« 
On  earthly  bliss ;   it  breaks  at  every  breeze.         Toung. 
A  cat  in  gloves  is  of  no  use  to  cati;h  mice, 
Tliey  who  reach  FarnassuB'  lofty  crown 
Employ  their  paios  to  spurn  some  others  down ; 
And,  while  self-love  euch  jealous  writer  rules, 
Ckinteiiding  wits  become  the  sport  of  fools.  Pope. 

Hurry  and  cunning  are  the  two  appreiiticea  of  dispatch 
and  skill;  but  neither  of  them  ever  learn  their  master's 
trade.  CoUon. 

My  heart  is  awed  within  me,  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  miracle  ttiat  still  goes  on, 
In  silence  round  me — the  perpetual  work 
Of  Thy  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
Forever.  BryanL 

A  good  name  ia  rather  to  bo  chosen  than  great  riches,  and 
loving  &vor  rather  than  silver  or  gold.  BibU. 

Be  not  too  ready  to  condemn 
The  wrong  thy  brothers  mny  have  done; 
Ere  ye  too  harshly  censure  them 

For  human  laults,  ask,  "  Have  I  none?"  Etiia  Cook. 

The  Bible  is  a  window  in  this  prison  of  hope,  through 
which  we  look  into  eternity.  Ihuisht. 

When  true  hearts  lie  withered, 
And  fond  ones'  are  flown, 
Oh  !  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone  T  Moon. 

Books  are  company ;  and  the  company  of  bad  books  is  as 
dangerous  as  the  company  of  bitd  associates,  while  that  of 
good  books  is  like  that  of  good  men. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
A  sad  tire-i  iti  a  mile. 
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A  very  modest  young  gentleman,  of  the  county  of  Tipper- 
iry,  having  attempted  many  waya  in  vain  to  acquire  the  af- 
fections of  a  lady  of  great  fortune,  at  lIli^t  was  resolved  to  try 
what  could  be  done  by  tlie  help  of  muBic,  and  therefore  en- 
tertained her  witli  a  serenade  under  her  windows  at  raid- 
nijfht;  but  she  ordered  her  servant  to  drive  him  hence,  by 
throwing  stones  al  him.  "  Your  music,  my  friend,"  said  one 
I  of  hie  companions,  "is  as  powerful  as  that  of  OrpheuH,  for  it 
dr&WB  the  very  gtonea  about  you." 

I  was  sitting  beside  my  destined  bride. 

One  still,  sentimental  day ; 
"  How  I  long,"  said  I,  "  but  to  make  you  cry. 

And  I'd  kiss  the  bright  tears  away." 
fUr  Cecily  blushed,  her  voice  grew  bushed, 

1  thonght  she  would  cry  to  be  sure, 
But  she  lisped  to  me,  pouting  prettily, 
"  Prevenlion  it  bOUr  Ouin  cure." 
A  sweet  little  creature  was  present  at  the  recital  of  Cho- 
pin's music  f;iveu  by  a  famous  prima  donna.     During  the  pa- 
thetic "  March e    Funebre''  from   (he  coiiata,   opus  35,  her 
attention  was  fised,  hh  if  Ihe  music  had  entranced  her  very 
-  soul.    Her  eyes  glistened  with  emotion,  and  her  wliole  fac« 
was  expressive  of  admiration  and   excitement.     When  the 
pianist  had  fliiiphed,  the  gentleman  who  was  with  this  sweet 
tittle  creature  turned  to  her  and  said :  "  How  beautiful')" 
To  which  she  replied, "  Yes,  indeed;  doesn't  it  fit  her  ex- 
quisitely in  the  back?    How  much  do  you  suppose  it  cost  a 
yard?" 

Determined  beforehand  we  gravely  pretend 
To  ask  the  opinion  and  advice  of  a  friend; 
Should  his  difier  from  ours  on  any  pretense. 
We  pity  his  want  both  oTjudgmetit  and  sense. 
But  if  he  fHMa  into  and  agrees  with  our  plan. 
Why,  really  we  think  him  a  sensible  man. 
A  poor  dirty  shoe-boy  goin^  into  a  church,  one  Sunday 
evening,  and  seeing  the  parish  boys  standing  in  a  row  upon 
a  bench  to  be  catechized,  he  gels  up  himself,  and  stands  in 
the  very  first  place ;  so  the  paison,  of  course  beginning  with 
him,  asked  him,  "What  is  your    name?"     "Rugged  and 
Tough,"      answered  he ;  "  Who  gave  you  that  name?"     said 
Domine:  "  Why  the  boys  in  our  alley,"  replied  poor  Rugged 
and  Tough. 
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A  deTont  gentleman  being  very  earnest  in  his  pray  ere  in 
the  church,  it  happened  that  a  pickpocket,  being  near  him, 
Btole  away  hie  watch.  Having  ended  hia  prayers,  he  niigaed 
the  watch,  and  complained  to  liie  friend  that  it  was  lost 
while  he  was  at  prayers ;  to  which  liis  friend  replied,  "  Had 
you  watched  as  well  as  prayed,  your  watch  had  not  beeu 
stolen,"  adding  these  following  lines: 

"He  that  a  watch  will  wear,  this  must  he  do, 
Pocket  his  watch,  and  watch  his  pocket  too." 

"I  do  so  like  to  talk  to  yon,"  she  says  softly,  in  a  pause  of 
the  conversation,  beaming  on  him  and  sighing.  "Why?" 
aeke  the  unsuspecting  youlh.  "Because,"  she  answers 
gently — "Because  you  are  all  ears!" 

When  a  man  goes  on  a  journey  there  are  two  things  which 
he  ought  always  to  lake  with  him, — a  full  puree  and  no  bun- 
dles. 

Two  little  girls  aged  four  and  six  years,  had  just  had  new 
dresses,  and  were  on  their  way  toSuuday-echool.  ^id  Elta, 
the  elder,  "Oh,  1  have  forgotten  my  verse  1"  "1  haven't  for- 
gotten mine,"  replied  the  other;  "it  is,  'Blessed  are  the 
di«seinakers.' " 

A  skeptical  hearer  recently  said  to  a  minister:  "How  do 
you  reconcile  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  with  the  latest 
conclusions  of  science?"  "I  haven't  seen  this  morning's 
papers,"  naively  replied  the  minister.     "  What  are  the  latest 

A  negro  once  prayed  in  meeting,  that  he  and  his  brethren 
might  l)e  preserved  from  tiieir  npsettin'  sins.  "BrudJer," 
said  one  of  his  friends  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  "you 
ain'tgotde  right  word.  It's  beseltin' not upsettin'."  "Brud- 
der,"  replied  the  other,  "  if  dal  's  so  it's  so.  But  I  was  pray- 
in'  de  Lord  to  save  us  from  de  sin  oh  'toxication,  an'  ef  dat 
ain't  an'  upsettin'  ain  I  dunno  nhal  am." 

"Pa,"  said  a  little  fellow  to  his  unshaven  father,  "your 
chin  looks  like  the  wheel  in  Ihe  music  box." 

"  If  there's  no  moonlight,  will  you  meet  me  by  gaslight, 
dearest  Katie?"     "No,  Augustus,  I  won't;   I  am  no  gas 

When  George  Colman  the  younger  was  asked  if  he  know 
Theodore  Hook,  he  said, "  Oh,  yes ;  Hook  and  eye  are  often 
together." 
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When  is  a  horse  like  a  victim  of  the  inqniriHonT  Whon 
he  is  Taslened  to  the  rack. 

Why  are  pdiiterB  liable  to  bad  colds?  Because  thej  al- 
ways use  dainp  sheets. 

What  disease  do  reapers  often  get  on  hot  days?  A  drop- 
sickle  affection. 

When  may  two  people  be  said  to  be  halfwitted?  When 
they  have  an  understanding  between  them. 

Why  is  an  empty  discourse  like  a  solid  one?  Because  it 
is  all  lound. 

How  did  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah  obey  the  divine 
law?    Jonah  was  a  stranger,  and  he  took  him  in. 

Why  is  a  clock  the  most  persevering  thing  in  creation? 
Because  it  is  never  more  inclined  to  go  on  with  its  business, 
than  when  it  is  completely  wound  up. 

Why  is  a  vain  young  lady  like  a  confirmed  drunkard? 
Because  neither  of  them  is  satisfied  with  a  moderate  use  of 
the  glass. 

Why  are  crockery-ware  dealers  unlike  all  other  shop 
keepers?    Because  it  won't  do  for  them  to  crach  up  their 

Why  is  a  good  actor  like  a  good  architect?  Because  they 
both  draw  good  houses. 

Why  is  wit  like  aChiiiese  lady's  foot?  Because  brevity's 
the  tole  of  it. 

Why  is  A  blacksmith  like  a  safe  steed  ?  Because  one  is  a 
horse-shoer  and  the  other  is  a  sure  horse. 

Why  isan  eclipse  Ukeaman  whipping  his  boy?  It'sa 
hiding  of  the  tun. 

Why  are  policemen  like  the  days  of  man?  Bouause  they 
are  numbered. 

Why  is  a  poor  singer  like  a  counterfbiterT  Because  be  is 
an  utterer  of  bad  notes. 

What  is  it  that  a  gentleman  has  not,  never  can  have,  and 
yet  can  give  to  a  lady?    A  husband. 

Why  didn't  the  last  dove  return  to  the  ark  7  Because  she 
bad  sufficient  ground  fur  remaining. 

Why  is  a  book  binder  like  charity?  Because  he  ofl«n 
covere  a  multitude  of  lkult«. 

Why  is  a  nina way  horse  like  a  sorrow  stricken  mortal? 
Beisuse  it  is  subject  to  many  woet. 
14 
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Aa  the  soil,  however  rich  it  may  be,  CHnoot  be  productive 
vithoDt  culture,  ao  the  mind,  without  caltivation,  can  never 
produce  good  fruit.  Seneca. 

They  serve  God  well 

Who  serve  His  creatures.  Mrt  Norton. 

Character,  like  porcelain  ware,  must  be  painted  before  it 
is  glazed.    There  can  he  no  change  after  it  is  burned  in. 

BeaAer. 
•on,  th'  inconstant  moon, 
n  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  tliy  love  prove  likewise  variable.         Shat^ieare. 

Next  in  importance  to  freedom  and  justice  is  popular 
education,  without  whii^h  neither  justice  nor  freedom  cao 
be  permanently  maintained.  Qarfi^. 

Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  feult) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  Kense,  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men  who  labor  and  digest  things  most 
Will  be  mncli  apter  lo  despond  than  boast.  Ro»eonan<m. 
As  a  countenance  is  made  beautiful  by  the  soul's  shining 
through  it,  so  the  world  ie  beautiful  by  the  shining  through 
it  of  God.  Jaeobi, 

When  gratitude  o'erflows  the  swelling  heart, 
And  breathes  in  free  and  uncorrupled  praise 
For  bencBts  received ;  propitious  Heaven 
Takes  such  acknowledgment  as  fragrant  incense, 
And  doubles  all  its  blessings.  Lillo. 
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Take  the  world  as  it  is  1  tiiere  are  good  and  bad  in  it — 
And  fj^ood  and  bad  will  be  ^in  now  to  the  end; 
And  they,  who  expect  to  make  saints  in  a  minute. 
Are  in  danger  of  marring  more  bearia  than  they'll  mend. 

OiarleK  Suxm. 
To  forgive  our  enemies,  is  a  charming  way  of  revenge, 
»Dd  a  short  Coearean  conquest,  overcoming  without  a  blow, 
laying  our  enemies  at  our  feet,  under  sorrow,  shame  and 
repentance;  leaving  our  foes  our  friends, and  solicitously 
inclined  to  grateful  relations.  Sir  Thama*  Browne. 

Had  he  thought  it  fit 
That  wealth  should  bo  the  appanage  of  wit, 
The  God  of  light  could  ne'er  have  been  so  blind, 
To  deal  it  to  the  worst  of  human  kind.  Sieift, 

That  flower  that  follows  the  s< 
days. 

All  mankind 

Is  one  of  these  two  cowards ; 

Either  to  wish  to  die 

When  he  should  live,  or  live  when  he  shonld  die. 

Oeorge  Serbert. 
Nothing  is  politically  right  that  is  morally  wrong. 

(yCWmell 
Books  are  yours, 
Within  whose  silent  chambers  treasure  lies 
Preserved  from  age  to  age ;  more  precious  fbr 
Than  that  accumulated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gema  which,  for  a  day  of  need. 
The  sultan  bides  deep  in  ancestral  tombs. 
These  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will. 

Wordgworth, 
There  is  nothing  useless  to  men  of  sense;  clever  people 
birn  everything  to  account.  Fotibtme. 

What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted? 
Thrice  ia  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

Sbat^>eare. 
Good  nature  is  of  daily  use ;  but  courage  is  at  best  but  a 
kind  of  holiday  virtue,  to  be  seldom  exercised  and  never  bat 
in  eases  of  necessity. 


In  real  lifb  the  peculiarities  aud  oddities  of  a  man  who  has 
anjthiiig  whimsical  about  him, generally  impress  us  first, and 
it  IB  not  until  we  are  better  acquainted  with  him  that  we 
usually  begin  to  look  below  these  superficial  traits,  and  to 
know  the  better  part  of  him.  IUckew, 

Hinda 
By  nature  great  are  conscious  of  their  greatness, 
And  hold  it  mean  to  borrow  aught  from  flattery.     Roux. 
There  are  times  when  these  souls  of  onrs  get  right  under 
the  shadow  of  the  throne,  when  we  can  almost  hear  thean- 
gels  sing,  and  there  comes  down  on  the  soul  a  quiet  like  the 
ocbo  of  the  angel's  song.  Bithop  Simpmm. 

Far  out  of  sight,  while  yet  the  flesh  infolds  us, 
Lies  the  f^r  country  where  our  hearts  abide; 
And  of  its  bliss  is  nought  more  wondrous  told  ns, 
Than  these  few  words :    "  I  shall  bo  satisfied." 
Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others 
some  fbw  to  be  chewed  and  digested. 
A  gentle  word  is  never  lost, 
Oh,  never  tllen  refuse  one  ; 
It  cheers  the  heart  when  sorrow  tossed. 
And  lulls  the  cares  that  bruise  one. 
It  scatters  sunnhiiie  o'er  our  way, 
And  turns  our  thorns  lo  rosea, 
It  changes  weary  night  to  day, 
And  hope  and  love  discloses. 
If  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  anything,  it  is  of  a 
good  action  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  wilhoutany  base  interest 
lurking  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Sterne. 

Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 
'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man.  Addigon. 

Be  always  employed  about  some  ratioiia]  thing,  that  the 
devil  find  thee  not  idle.  Jerome, 

Self-ease  is  pain— the  only  rest 
la  labor  for  a  worthy  end; 
A  toil  that  gains  with  what  it  yields. 
And  scatters  lo  its  own  increase, 
And  hears,  while  sowing  outward  fields. 
The  harvest  song  of  inward  jieace.  WhMer. 

Philemon. 
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There  ie  a  certain  noble  pride  through  which  merits  ehine 
brighter  than  through  modesty.  Hiehtm: 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  oever  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 
Tiii  by  broad  spreadingit  disperse  to  nought.   Shaitpmre. 
It  fa  OS  easy  to  draw  back  a  stone  thrown  with  force  from 
the  bond  Bs  to  recaU  a  word  once  Bpokea.  Aiexander, 

How  shocking  must  thy  Bnmmone  be,  O  death. 
To  him  who  is  at  ease  in  lit3(>osBessionaI 
Who,  countini;  on  long  years  of  pleasure  hero. 
Is  quite  uafurnishiMl  for  that  world  to  come.  Blair. 

There  is  no  society,  however  free  and  democratic,  where 
wealth  will  not  create  an  aristocracy.  Bvbeer. 

Life  is  only  bright  when  it  proceedeth 
Towards  a  truer,  deeper  life  above ) 
HuQian  love  is  sweetest  when  it  leadeth     * 
To  a  more  divine  and  perfect  love. 
That  ii  a  treacherous  friend  against  whom  you  most  be 
klways  on  your  guard.    Such  a  friend  is  wine.  Sovee. 

Step  by  step  we  gain  the  heights, 
Onward  striving  side  by  side ; 
Oh,  the  sweet  and  rare  delights 
Where  proud  learning's  paths  abidflh 
Still  we  labur  in  the  field, 
Prouder  steps  before  us  rise. 
Patient  toil  at  last  will  yield 
Unto  every  one  the  pri«e. 
Envy  shoots  at  others  and  wounds  herself 
Frost  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept. 
And  over  each  pane,  like  a  &iry,  crept ; 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stepped. 
By  the  light  of  the  moon  were  seen 
Most  beautifiil  things:  there  wereflowenrad  tree^ 
There  were  bevies  of  birds  and  swnrms  ol  bees; 
There  were  cities  with  temples  and  towers;  and  these 
All  pictured  in  silver  sheen.  Hannah  F.  Qoald, 

There  is  no  despair  so  absolute  as  that  which  comes  with 
the  first  moments  of  our  first  great  sorrow,  when  we  have 
not  yet  known  what  it  is  to  have  suffered  and  be  healed,  to 
have  despaired  and  to  have  recovered  hope.       Qtarge  £tfa(. 
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He  la  richest  who  is  content  with  least;  for  content  iathe 
irealth  of  nature,  Socrala. 

The  kernel  of  a  grape,  the  Ak'b  Hmall  grain, 
Can  clothe  a  mountaiii,  and  o'erehade  a  plain.       Denluun, 
The  man  that  hails  you  Tom  or  Jach, 
And  provea  by  thumpa  upon  your  back 

How  he  eateeins  your  merit. 
Is  ench  a  Mend  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  hia  friend  indeed 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it.  Cbmper, 

Humility  is  the  eldest  bom  of  virtue. 
And  claims  the  birthright  at  the  throne  of  heaven. 

Mmphjf. 
Our  life  ia  nothing  but  a  winteHB  day ; 
Some  only  break  their  fast,  and  then  away; 
Others  stay  dinner,  and  depart  full-fed. 
The  deepest  age  but  sups,  and  goes  to  bed. 
He's  most  in  debt  (hat  lingers  out  the  day, 
And  who  beliroes  has  less  and  lesa  to  pay.  QiutrUt. 

He  is  Idle  that  might  be  better  employed. 
Words  are  the  soul's  embassadors,  who  go 
Abroad  upon  her  errands  to  and  fro; 
They  are  the  sole  expounders  of  the  mind, 
And  correspondence  keep  'Iwist  all  mankind.     ^HinwA 
In  a  calm  sea  every  man  is  a  pilot. 

From  every  piercing  Borrow 
That  heavea  our  breast  to-day. 
Or  threatens  us  to-morrow, 
Hope  turns  our  eyes  away ; 
On  wings  of  fiiith  aacending. 
We  see  the  land  of  light, 
And  feel  onr  sorrows  ending 
In  infinite  delight.  OoUh, 

Uean  men  admire  wealth,  great  men  glory. 
No  adulation ;  'tis  the  death  of  virtuel 
Who  flatters  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest, 
Save  he  who  courts  the  flatterer.  Rannah  Mart. 

Old  fools  are  more  foolish  than  young  onea. 
Tiff  remarkable,  that  they 
Talk  most  who  have  the  least  to  say.  Prior 
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We  may  live  without  poetry,  music  and  art ; 
We  may  live  witliout  coDBcieiice,  and  live  without  hearty 
We  may  live  without  friende;  we  may  live  without  books; 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. 

Owen  Meredith. 
Speak  well  of  your  friend,  of  your  enemy  aay  nothing. 
In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a,  man 
&B  modest  stillness  and  humility; 
But  when  the  blast  of  wnr  blows  in  our  ears. 
Then  imitate  the  aclioa  of  the  tiger.  Shak^eart, 

Vain  glory  bloaaoms  but  never  bears. 
Well  may  dreams  present  us  fictions. 
Since  our  waking  moments  teem 
With  such  fkndful  convictions 

As  make  life  itself  a  dream.  Oan^bdL 

He  that  is  a  wise  man  by  day  is  no  fool  hy  night. 
Your  love  in  a  cottage  is  hantiry, 
Your  vine  is  a  nest  for  flies; 
Your  milkmaid  shocks  the  graces, 
And  simplicity  talks  of  picH! 
You  lie  down  to  your  shady  slumber. 
And  wake  with  a  bug  in  your  ear;   , 
And  your  damsel  that  walks  in  the  mornioe 
Is  shod  like  a  mountaineer.  .A''.  P,  Willis, 

Words  are  leaves ;  deeds  are  fruit. 

Not  from  gray  hairs  authority  doth  flow. 
Not  from  bald  heads,  nor  from  a  wrinkled  brow; 
But  our  past  life,  when  virtuously  spent, 
Must  to  our  age  those  happy  fruits  present.        Denhanu 
There  would  not  be  so  many  open  mouths  if  there  were 
Dot  BO  many  open  ears.  Biihop  BaB. 

Burns  o'er  the  plough  sung  sweet  hie  wood-notes  wild. 
And  richest  Shakspenre  was  a  poor  roan's  child. 


Praise  no  man  too  liberally  before  his6ice,norcensure  him 
too  lavishl]'  behind  hia  back ;  the  one  savors  of  flattery,  th* 
Other  of  malice — and  both  are  reprehensible;  the  true  way 
to  advance  another's  virtue  is  to  follow  it;  and  the  beet 
means  to  "ury  down  another's  vice  is  to  decline  it.      Qtiark*. 

Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a  nail  no  doubt; 

And  every  grin  so  merry,  draws  one  out.  Wolcott. 
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King  Charles  11  on  a  certain  occasion  ]iftid  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Busby.  The  Doctor  is  said  to  have  strultcd  through  hia 
school  with  his  hat  on  his  hend,  while  his  majesty  walked 
complaisaiitly  behind  him,  wiih  hiit  hat  under  his  arm;  but, 
when  he  wtis  taliiiiK  his  leave  at  the  door,  the  Doctor,  with 
;reat  humility,  addresseil  him  tlius:  "ttire,  your  majesty 
will,  1  hope,  excuse  my  apparent  want  of  respect ;  but  if  my 
lx>ys  w>;re  to  imagine  there  was  ii  greiiler  man  in  the  king- 
lorn  than  myself,  I  should  never  be  uble  to  rule  them." 

A  certain  editor  was  taking  a  walk  one  evening  with  his 
wife,  when  she,  who  was  somewhat  romantic,  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  nature,  said :  "  Oli,  Augnstus,  just  notice  the  moon." 
"  Can't  think  of  it,  my  dear,  for  less  than  twenty  centsa  liue." 

"But  why  did  you  leave  your  last  (ilsce?"  asked  Mrs. 
Brown.  "  Och,  mum,"  replied  the  young  person,  with  a  toss 
of  her  shapeless  head, "  they  was  that  mean  that  there  was 
no  livin'  wid  em.  If  you'll  belave  it,  mum,  'twas  only  yis- 
terday  that  I  wint  intil  the  parlor  and  there  was  two  of  the 
fcurrula  a'playin'  on  one  pecan y  and  their  father  rich  enough 
to  buy  a  dozen  and  niver  fale  it ! " 

Jones  (accompanied  by  hia  dog  ^nap)  meets  Brown,  who 
accosts  him  with  "Good  morning,  Jones;  how's  your  doj; 
Snap?'    Jones — "Pretty  wel!,  1  thank  you;  how  are  you?" 

"  Well,  my  little  man,  aren't  you  barefoot  rather  early  this 
season  ?"  said  a  benevolent  gentleman  to  a  youngster  one 
morning.  "  Gnoss  not.  Wuz  born  barefoot,  I  wuz."  "  I  de- 
clare, so  you  was,  BO  you  was.  What  a  pity ;  what  a  pity. 
Well,  Nature  is  unkind  to  the  poor,  really,"  and  he  gave  the 
youngster  a  dime  to  atone  for  the  neglect  of  the  "  mother  of 
us  all." 

"  Edward,"  said  a  mother  to  her  son.  a  boy  of  eight,  who 
was  trundling  a  hoop  in  the  front  yHrd,"£dward  you  must 
not  go  out  of  that  gate  into  the  street."  "  No,  ma,  I  won't," 
was  the  reply.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  his  mother  saw 
him  in  the  street  manufacturing  dirt  pies.  "  Didn't  I  tell 
you,"  she  said  angrily,"  not  to  go  through  the  gale?"  "Well, 
I  didn't  mother,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  climbed  over  the  fence." 

A  philosopher  carrying  something  hidden  under  his  cloak, 
an  impertinent  person  asked  him  what  ho  had  under  bis 
cloak.  The  philosopher  answered: — "I  carry  it  there  that 
you  might  not  know." 
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Three  yoiing  conceited  nils,  as  they  (liought  theoiselveB, 
pasBiiig  uloiig  tlie  road,  met  a  grave  old  gentleman,  with 
whom  they  had  a  mind  to  be  rudely  merry,  "Good  morrow. 
Father  Abraham,"  said  one;  "Gooi]  morrow.  Father  Isaac," 
said  the  nest ;  "  Good  niorrow,  Fallier  Jacob,"  cried  the  last 
"  I  am  neither  Abraham,  Isaac,  nor  Jacob,"  replied  the  old 
Kentlemaii,  "  but  Saut,  the  son  of  Kiah.  who  went  out  to  seek 
hie  other's  aesea,  and  lo !  Iiere  I  have  found  them." 

One  Irishman  meeting  anotiier  asked  what  had  become 
of  their  old  acquainlance  Patrick  Murphy.  "Arrah,  now, 
honey,"  answered  the  oilier,  "poor  Pat  wascondemned  tobe 
banged;  but  he  saved  bis  life  by  dying  in  prison." 

A  tailor  sent  his  bill  to  a  lawyer  for  money.  The  lawyer 
bade  the  boy  tell  his  master  that  he  was  not  running  away, 
but  was  very  busy  at  the  time.  The  boy  came  ^ain  and 
told  him  he  must  have  the  money.  "  Did  you  tell  your  mas- 
ter," said  thelawyer,"  that  I  was  not  ninning  away?"  "Yes, 
sir,"  answered  the  boy,  "  but  he  lold  me  to  tell  you  that  he 

Student  (not  very  clear  as  to  his  lesson) — "That's  what 
tlie  aiilhor  says,  anyway."  Professor — "I  don't  want  the 
author;  Iwantyoul"  Student  (despairingly)— *■  Well,you'v» 

An  Irish  captain  being  on  the  ocean,  mxny  leagues  from 
tlie  moHt  remote  part  of  land,  beheld  at  a  short  distance  four 
Sidl  of  ships,  aijd  in  the  joy  of  his  heart  exclaimed,  "Arrah  t 
my  lads,  pipe  all  hands  on  deck  to  behold  this  rich  laud- 
ecape." 

A  gentleman  having  a  servajit  with  a  very  thick  sknll, 
used  often  to  call  him  the  king  of  fools.  "I  wish,"  said  th« 
fellow  one  day,  "you  could  muke  your  words  good,  for  I 
should  then  be  the  greatest  monarch  iji  tlie  world." 

A  painter  turned  physician  and  a  friend  applanding  him 
upon  the  change,  said ;  "  You  have  done  well,  for  before, 
your  faults  could  be  discovered  by  the  naked  eye,  bnt  now 
they  are  all  hid." 

An  author,  who  had  given  a  comedy  into  the  hands  of  a 
manager  for  his  perusal,  ['atle<l  on  him  for  his  opinion  of  the 
piece.  The  iioor  author,  in  trembling  anTJely,  awaited  the 
fkte  of  his  iierformnnce.  The  manager  relumed  the  play 
with  a  grave  face  saying; — "Sir,  depend  upon  it,  this  isi 
thing  not  to  be  laughed  at." 
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When  is  a  chair  like  a  lady's  drese? 

Why  ia  a  widow  like  a  gardener?    B 
get  rid  of  her  weeds. 

Why  are  bhnd  persons  compaeaionate' 
for  other  persons. 

When  ia  a  pretty  prl  like  a  ship?    W 
to  A  buoy. 

Why  should  a  man  never  marry  a  wo 
Because  he  rings  his  own  {K)  Nelh 

Why  IS  an  interesting  book  like  a  top 
it  is  rea  ^read)  to  the  very  end. 

When  is  a  bill  hke  a  gun?    When 
discharged. 

Why  was  the  sculptor  "Powers"  a  gi 
cause  hti  chiseled  tlie  Greek  slave  out  c 

Why  Is  a  cigar-loving  man  like  a  tallo 
ne  will  smoke  when  he  is  going  out. 

Why  are  teeth  like  verbs?     They  a 
and  detective. 

What  Is  that  which  never  flies,  but 
brokenT    An  Hrmy. 

Why  Is  good  cabbage  the  most  am 
Because  it's  all  heart. 

Why  IS  Queen  Victoria  like  a  hat? 
have  cnjwne. 

When  is  a  man  not  a  man?    When  h 

Why  Rre  pretty  girls  like  fire-works? 
gooff. 

Why  18  it  absurd  to  ask  a  pretty  gir 
cause  she  cannot  be  p/oin.    ' 

What  is  that  which  never  asks  qui  i 
many  answers?    The  door  bell. 

Why  is  a  neglected  dami^el  like  a  fire 
Because  she  has  not  a  tpark  left. 

Who  may  marry  many  a  wife,  and  y<  . 
life?    A  clergyman. 

Why  does  a  coat  get  laruer  when  ts  , 
bafc?     BecAUKe  yaii  finil  it  in-creaxeti. 

What  in  the  most  engaging  work  of 
young  laily. 

Which  is  the  £tvorite  word  with  won 
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Shuter,  the  celebrated  Eiiglisli  comediiin,  was  once  in  dia- 
grnce  with  the  aur!ie>K-e,  in  <;oii sequence  of  some  irregulari- 
ties, and  an  apolo);y  was  deinandcil.  fSlinter  was  some- 
what tardy,  and  a  liidy  was  going  on  with  her  part,  wiien  the 
audience  called  out,  "Shuter!  Shnter!"  The  arch  come- 
dian peeped  from  behind  the  cnrtain,  and  said,  "  Pray  do 
not  flhool  her;  the  lady  is  innocent,  the  fkull  is  entirely  my 
own."  This  put  the  house  in  good  humor,  and  Sbuter  waa 
received  with  a])plause. 

Charlee  X[[  of  Sweden  was  told,  just  before  the  battle  ot 
Narva,  that  the  enemy  was  three  Co  one.  "I  am  glad  to 
hear  it,"  answered  the  king,  "  for  then  there  will  be  enough 
to  kill,  enough  to  take  prisoners,  and  enough  to  run  away.'' 

A  man  dying  greatly  in  debt  and  Che  news  coming  Co  his 
creditors'  ears,  "  Farewell,"  said  one, "  there  is  ao  much  of 
mine  gone  with  him."  "And  he  carried  off  ko  much  of 
mine,"  said  another.  Some  one  hearing  them  make  their 
several  complainCs,  said :  "  Well,  I  see  now,  that  though  a 
man  can  carry  nothing  of  his  own  out  of  the  world,  yet  he 
may  carry  a  great  deal  of  other  men's." 

During  a  visil  whii'h  Queen  EtiziibeCb  made  to  the  famous 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  at  a  email  country  house  which  he 
had  builc  fbr  himself  before  his  preferment,  she  asked  him 
why  he  had  made  fur  himself  eo  email  a  h^uee.  "  It  is  not 
I,  madam,"  answered  he,  "  who  have  made  my  bouse  too 
small  for  myself,  but  your  majesty  who  has  made  me  too 
big  for  my  bouse." 

An  English  gientleman  asked  Sir  Richard  Steele,  vtho  was 
anlrisbman,"  What  was  the  renson  that  his  countrymen 
were  so  remarkable  for  blundering  and  making  bulls?" 
"Faith,"  said  the  knight,  "  I  believe  there  is  something  in 
the  air  of  Ireland,  and  1  dare  say,  if  an  Englishman  were 
born  there  he  would  do  the  same." 

At  a  houae  where  they  do  a  great  deal  of  fancy  work  and 
keep  a  white  poodle,  an  innocent  gentleman  asked:  "Who 
knit  the  dog?" 

"What  is  the  feminine  of  lailor?"  asked  «  teacher  of  a 
class  in  grammar.  "Dressmaker,"  was  the  prompt  reply  of 
a  bright-eyed  little  boy. 

A  conceited  coicomb  once  snid  (on  h:irber's  hoy. "Did 
you  ever  shave  a  donkey?"  "  Why.  no  sir,"  replied  the  boy, 
"  but  if  you  will  please  to  sit  down  I  will  trv." 
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In  the  grammar  Uepnrtuent  of  one  of  our  public  schools, 
tbe  Kacher,  after  talking  with  her  cIhbs  on  the  subject  of 
mythology,  read  to  tliem  ao  fuliowii :  "  ViitcaD,  smith,  archi- 
tect, anil  uliariul -builder  fur  tbe  gods  of  Mount  Ulympua 
built  their  houses,  coiislructeil  tlieir  furniture,"  etc.  The 
following  day  the  subject  of  tbe  [ireceding  dny  wan  given  as 
a  language  les«un,  and  as  no  niinitloii  was  londe  of  Vulcan, 
tbe  teauber  a^ked  the  clu^iS  who  built  the  huuees  for  tbe 
gods  OJi  Mount  Ulympus?  Fur  a  while  the  ['biltiren  seemed 
lost  in  profouJid  tliougbt,  when  suildenly  a  gleum  uf  intel- 
ligence illuDiinaled  the  bee  of  one  little  girl,  and  she  replkd, 
"I  can't  think  of  his  first  name,  hut  his  last  name  is  Smith!" 

A  soldier  was  bragging  before  Julius  Cec-uii  uf  the  wounds 
be  had  received  in  his  fuce.  Ctcsar,  knowing  htm  to  be  a 
cowant,  told  him  he  had  beat  take  heed  the  next  time  ha 
ran  away,  how  he  looked  back. 

A  man  who  won't  take  off  his  hat  to  himself  once  in  a 
while  in  summer  rouBt  be  a  cold-blooded  wretch. 

A  young  lady  has  written  to  know  what  is  a  sure  cure  for 
love -sickness.  As  other  eminent  physidaiis  have  previuusly 
prescribed,  we  suggest  the  same  old  time-tried,  fire-tested 
remedy— marriage.    It  has  never  been  known  to  fail. 

Just  before  tbe  public  schools  in  New  Haven  closed  for 
tbe  vacation,  a  lady  teacher  in  one  of  tbe  departments  gave 
out  the  word  "fob"  for  her  claas  to  spell.  After  it  was 
spelled,  as  was  her  cuslum,  she  asked  the  meaning  of  it. 
No  one  knew.  The  teacher  then  told  the  class  she  had  one, 
and  was  the  only  person  in  the  room  that  bad.  After  a  lit- 
tle while  a  band  went  hesitaliiigly  up.  Teacher— "  Well, 
what  is  it?"    "Please,  ma'am,  it's  a  beau." 

"Why  do  guns  hnrst?"  asks  a  contemporary,  and  then 
devotes  nearly  a  column  to  answering  the  question.  Guns 
burst  because  jiowder  is  put  into  Ibem.  Vou  might  use  a 
gun  seven  hundred  years  and  it  wouldn't  burst  if  you  kept 
powder  out  of  it. 

A  young  and  lenrned  gentleman  who  was  to  preach  a  pro- 
bation scnnoii  for  a  very  good  lectureship,  bad  a  very  bad 
voice  though  otherwise  an  excellent  preacher.  A  friend, 
when  he  cnme  out  of  the  pulpit,  wished  him  joy,  and  said 
he  would  certainly  carry  the  election,  for  be  had  nobody'a 
voice  against  him  but  bis  own. 
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CASSIUS'  WHISTLE.*— RoBTOT  a  V.  Ubyebi. 
A  Farcb  in  Onk  Act. 

CBAKACTKB& 

Bknjamin  FoTHBHOtt-L,  K.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Q.  R.  S.,  an  AntiqnarUii 

Mr.  Octavls  Ali.bk,  a  historical  posiUvisL 

Mrs.  OcTAVue  Allen,  negatively  positive. 

Miss  Abbikoe  Allen,  positively  negative. 

MoEACB  Tehi>letom,  whose  position  is  a.  negation. 

Ton,  Mr.  Allen's  butler,  who  poses  positively. 

Dan,  a  servant,  who  ie  deposed  in  potito. 

SCESE—HaU  and  drawing-room  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Allen.  Iii 
the  cenlre  a  large  aTch-iBay  hung  icith  doubU  cHmttm  eurtavM, 
which  are  dravn  elo»e,  Al  rtnntf  of  drop-nirtain  a  loud  roik 
ii  heard,  a*  of  the  falling  of  a  heavy  bod}/,  and  then  at  of  a  per- 
ton  jumping  from  an  elf  cation.    Entmr  from  tide,  and  in  great 


Mr.  F.  Therel  I've  lost  my  hat  getting  in,  and  I've 
broken  the  pulleys  of  the  window  and  can't  get  out.  But 
[lookt  tAotit  him  on  the  floor)  I  saw  it  shining  here.  Ahl 
(Poimeet  upon  an  arlide  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  near  the  red  atr- 
taint,  looki  closely  al  il,  daspi  U  lo  hit  forehrnd,  then  to  hit  heart. 
and  tlaggen  to  one  tide.  He  gulps  teveral  timet,  becomes  calmer. 
and  tooht  fiirlirehi  nrmind.     A  mnn't  roire  groaning  it  heard  tt 
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yond  the  atrtaint.)  What's  that?  (LUIm».  JheffroaniaiM 
rtpeaUd.)  Merely  imagi nation.  And  why  ehould  I  not  im- 
agine everything!  Wbat  an  adventurel  Out«de  of  the 
Dark  Ages  has  anything  similar  to  this  leap  of  mine  from 
the  window  into  this  hall  ever  occurred?  I  feel  like  Cur- 
titia,  who  slopped  the  gap  in  the  earth.  Nay,  1  feel  like 
Amadia  de  Gaul,  like  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon,  like 
Ramiaee  the  First,  like  (vthemejitl!/  and  raimng  hi»  head),  like 
Alexander,  who  conquered  all  the  known  worlds,  and  wept 
because  he  could  not  conquer  the  unknown.  Now,  I  dont 
know  precisely  why  I  should  feel  like  all  these  benighted 
heroes,  and  yet  the  interesting  fiict  remains  that  I  do.  And 
I  am  in  another  man's  house  without  his  invitation;  that's 
the  way  those  old  heroes  always  acted.  Yet  this  is  a 
modem  man's  house,  and  as  he  is  not  acquainted  with  me, 
he  m^;ht  illogically  see  on  my  face  the  expression  of  a 
burglar.  In  a  word,  I  am  in  the  peculiar  position  of  a  tre»- 
pOBSer,  a  house-breaker,  a  {looting  at  ihe  ariide  which  he  ha* 
picked  up,  and  which  he  ttiii  dvltha)  tLief~I,  Benjamin 
Fotbergill,  K.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Q.  R.  S.,  a  numismatist,  an  authority 
on  antiques,  a  searcher  for  the  phcenix,  a  magistrate, 
the  owner  of  the  present  Mfb,  Fothergill  and  the  Bneet  col- 
lection of  keramics  in  the  country.  But  will  the  mas(«r  or 
misti«ss  of  this  house  credit  me  if  I  should  tell  this  to  him 
or  her? — I,  the  one-time  possessor  of  the  mummied 
Egyptian  Princew  Arsinoe,  whose  loss  is  irreparable.  I 
ride  too  close  to  a  huge  hall  window,  look  up  when  the 
wall  opposes  me.  see  something  glittering  on  the  floor  in- 
side, leap  in  upon  the  sill,  the  ropes  of  that  enormous 
window  immediately  breaking  and  the  sash  shaving  off  my 
hat  like  a  guillotine  before  it  falls  with  its  dreadful  thud, 
imprisoning  me,  who  knows  not  the  bearings  of  the  house 
nor  where  its  front  door  may  be.  Let  me  think.  {(Jatpt 
kit  head.  One  of  tiie  erirmon  curfniiu  u  drawn  a  little  way  aeide, 
<md  Horace  TrmpleUm  putt  md  ki»  head.) 

H.  T.  So  he  has  broken  the  pulleys  of  that  hall  window, 
has  he7  and  the  door  is  locked,  and  the  only  way  for  me  to 
leave  the  house  ia  by  that  window  by  which  I  effected  my 
entrance.  And  that  sash  hos  a  spring  catch,  whose  combi- 
nation I  do  not  know.    This  isn't  her  &ther,  for  Ait  pictoM 


ia  on  the  wall  inside.  Who  ia  it,  then?  Why  dont  he  go 
out  of  the  hall  so  that  I  can  get  away?  Halloal  (Mr. 
FolhergUl  u  looking  up.  Horace  TeinpUton  duappeart  behind 
the  euTtain»,  in  one  of  wkich  ht  luu  wrapped  hiiiufl/  and  lUmdt 
m  on  attittide  of  one  who  liatent  to  proceeding)  in  the  haU.) 

Mr.  F.  My  brain  is  clearing!  1  trust  that  my  un- 
varnished tale  will  satisfy  the  inhabitants  of  this  dwelliii)i, 
of  whom  I  must  go  in  search.  "  Honesty  is  the  beet  policy," 
as  the' copy-books  say  with  all  the  sordidness  of  a  man  who 
is  honest  throi^h  compulsion.  Thus  I  shall  inform  the 
owner  of  this  house,  that  I  was  riding  home  and  expecting 
to' get  there  in  time  for  dinner,  which  the  present  Mrs. 
Fothergill  said  should  not  be  delayed  a  minute;  how  I  had 
been  to  that  sale  where  for  two  weeks  1  hod  watched  an 
old  battered  silver  whistle  which  I  had  set  my  heart  npon, 
and  which  I  was  determined  to  have,  and  which,  when  it 
was  put  up  for  a  bid,  my  Epectacles  went  astiay,  and  while 
I  was  looking  for  them — and  they  were  all  the  time  com- 
fortably reposing  upon  the  top  of  my  head— another  man 
—a  mere  man,  and  not  a  connoisseur,  made  a  trilling  offer 
for,  and  obtained  it  and  was  gone,  and  I  was  left  there  sick 
and  faint  I  shall  tell  him  that  riding  homeward  I  dis- 
piritedly allowed  my  nag  to  choose  his  own  paths,  and  he 
brought  me  throogh  the  flower-beds  of  the  garden  surround- 
ing  this  house,  and  seemed  to  think  he  was  Pegasus  and 
meant  to  fly  over  the  roof;  that  opposite  the  great  ball 
window  I  glanced  in  and  saw  upon  the  floor  a  sparkle 
which  had  for  two  weeks  been  familiar  to  me ;  the  next  in- 
stant I  was  on  the  sill,  the  window  fell,  I  had  jumped  to  the 
floor  and  possessed  myself  of  the  identi(al  whistle  which  I 
had  lost  at  the  sale.  I  shall  say  all  this  to  him,  and  if  he 
has  the  heart  of  a  newt  he  will  appreciate  the  situation, 
Jupiter  Tonans  {lovingly  regarding  the  whigUe)]  0  thou  de- 
lectable poasessionl  Thou  acme  of  Cellini's  art!  Ah,  if  1 
had  only  learned  tii  sing  in  my  youth,  how  I  should  warble 
4t  this  momentl  Yet,  yet,  yet — wmUd  the  owner  of  this 
.nansion  appreciate  the  situation?  He  is  the  bidder  for  the 
whistle!  (He  droop*.  There  w  a  rtwvemml  bik:nd  tiie  cur- 
taint,  whim  are  dravn  amU  and  Horace  Thnpiet/m  rnttrt  tin- 
abterved.) 
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H.  T.  ThU  is  Burely  some  old  retainer  in  the  bmily.  I 
could  only  catch  certain  words  about  a  whistle  which  he 
apparently  comets  and  has  purloined.  The  front  door 
locked,  the  hall  window  unraisable,  what  am  I  to  do?  I 
moat  devise  some  means  of  having  him  show  me  a  mode  of 
exit.  (Auumet  a  ■ujoe-begoiie  air,  and  saujiieTe  near  to  Mr.  F., 
who  notices  kimfor  thefinl  timt.) 

Mr.  F.  Here  he  is — and  unhappily  thinking  he  has  lost 
the  whistle  on  the  way  home;  an  inspiration  tells  me  so. 
He  will  nU  appreciate  the  Bitoation.  His  reason  is  threat- 
ened; 1  can  restore  it  by  restoring  the  whistlel  Shall  I  do 
it?  He  is  young,  the  whistle  is  old;  we  are  told  to  respect 
age!  I  wilt  close  my  eyes  till  he  goes  away  unnoticing  me. 
That's  the  artistic  mode  of  getting  rid  of  a  moral  responsi- 
bility. (Thrmm  kU  whip  atide,  and  holdn  the  whiiUe  in  bolk 
hand»  b^ore  hit  eyet.    Horace  TeinpUUm  hat  been  iUndy  nearing 

H.  T.  He  is  ahamming;  he  wants  to  wait  for  a  chance  to 
nab  me  from  the  baclt.  What  explanation  can  we  offer  a 
man  for  forcible  entrance  to  his  house?  Love?  Love 
lai^hs  at  locksmiths,  but  prejudice  is  in  favor  of  guests  en- 
tering by  way  of  doors  and  with  permission. 

Mb.  F.  The  artistic  method  of  shirking  a  moral  respon- 
sibility b  a  fizzle. 

H.  T.  1  will  try  to  throw  him  off  his  guard.  [AUntd.) 
Another  of  them  I  Another  old  iliscal  who  dotes  on  de- 
flmct  abstractions,  and  allows  living  issues  to  go  to  the  wall. 
(Agide.)  Tliat  sounds  pretty  well.  {Aloud.)  You  would 
rather  purchase  a  mummied  heart  with  your  entire  fortunes 
than  to  ease  an  ^^nized  beating  one  by  the  expenditure  of 
a  single  kindly  thout;hL  Oh,  1  know  you.  HsI  Why  do 
I  live,  and  hope  forever  flown?  Why  do  I  breathe,  when 
what  made  breath  ia  gone?  Why  should  I  speak,  when 
easier  'tis  to  moan?  Why  should  I— I— Oh,  if  there  was 
only  a  side  door! 

Mb.  F.  (potitivety.)  The  owner  of  this  whistle  would 
never  make  an  original  rliyme!  1  am  not  a  thief  thus  fiiri 
He  speaks  of  mummied  hoaits!  If  he  only  knew  of  my 
t^ptain  Princess,  guaranteed  to  be  five  thi  usand  years  old, 
knd  who  was  my  boon  companion  till  the  rain  leaked 
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throngh  tbe  roof  and  aoalced  ftnd  Tuine 
consol&tion,  I  marrieJ  Ihe  pmsent  Mn 
declared  the  princeee  to  be  stuffy,  and 
ash  barrel. 

H.  T.  (uAo  ha$  been  vmndering  up  and 
I  CSQ  frighteti  tiim  and  hell  run  for 
find  an  open  door  or  even  window. 
Old  nuin,  do  you  know  what  love  is? 
Ma.  F.  (gmilingly  regarding  the  uAitUe.] 
H.  T.  la  there  a  man  with  eonl  sc 
tear*  and  leant  upon  Mr.  F.'i  neck.    J 

Hr.  F.  Iprokeniy.)    He  ie  the  owner 

all.    I  remember  how  I  felt  when  tt 

became  wet 
H.  T.  (tabbing.)     80  young  and  fiur, 
Mb.  F.    Bo  ahe  was-aome  five  thou 
H.  T.    With  such  a  flush  of  bloomin 
Mb.  F.    So  she  had— although  five  t 

natural  tendency  to  make  even  a  Prij 

colored,  and  even  snuffy. 
H.  T.    "Age  cannot  wither,  nor  cual 

variety,"  as  was  said  of  her  sister  Cleo 
Ma.  F.    Full  of  variety— a  little  witt 

of  her  five  thousand  years,  until  the  n 

pulpy. 
H.  T.    "A  front  like  Mars,"  or—or— 
Mb.  F.    Any  deceased  heathen  god 
H.  T.    "The  look  which  stamps  the 
Mb.F.    Don't!    Don'tl 
H.  T.    Areinoe,  O  Arsinoet 
Mb.  F.  (tkrowing  Templeton  atide.)    '% 

ever  discover  her  name,  when  even  hei 

only  partially  divulged  it? 

H.  T.    Let  me  put  an  end  to  thia  nO' 

the  lady  has  been  my  flanc6e  for  a  lo 
.  where  she  stopped  with  her  aunt  whil 

musical  education;  her  &ther  has  abn 

respondence  and  three  days  ago  bore 

after  and  to-day  saw  her  at  tlie  hall 
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the  honee  locked  od  ber;  I  cUmbered  in  to  see  her,  bnt  she 
had  left  the  window.  Her  bther  has  never  laid  eyes  ou  me 
and  knows  me  only  from  hearsay,  and  objects  to  my  yonth. 
If  he  finds  me  here  he  will  object  to  more  than  that  You 
have  made  me  a  prisoner  by  closing  that  window.  Show 
me  tbe  way  out — think  of  your  own  youthM  days  and  pity 
me  and  give  me  a  chance  to  adopt  lees  compromising 
means  of  entering  Areinoe'B  house. 

Mb.  F.  Slop!  Stopl  Yon  confuse  me!  Completing 
her  musical  education  at  her  aunt's — her  father — your  love 
— what  is  your  age? 

H.  T.  I  shall  be  twenty-one  in  eleven  months  and 
twenty-nine  days.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  it?  Ar- 
Binoe— her  fether  insiets  upon  a  diseresis  over  the  e — 

Mr.  F,  And  quite  properly.  So  you  are  not  the  owner 
of  the  whistle  after  all?  You  could  not  be  so  filled  with 
levity  if  you  were.  And  you  do  not  refer  to  an  Egyptian 
Princess  Arsinoe? 

H.  T.  I  see  you  are  trying  to  draw  me  out  I  refter  to  an 
American  queen  whose  lather 

Mb.  F.    The  king? 

H.  T.  Of  unreasonableness.  He  has  g^ven  her  a  prepos- 
terous name,  said  to  have  been  Ijorne  by  the  mythical  sister 
of  mythical  Cleopatm,  and— oh,  see  here;  what's  the  nee  of 
keeping  it  up?  Show  me  the  way  out.  You've  got  a 
whistle  which  does  not  belong  to  you,  and  I'll  inform  on 
you  if  you  do  not.  Is  there  any  way  I  can  get  out  without 
enconntering  any  one  and  making  it  harder  for  my  poor 
little  giri? 

MT.F.haimnkitUoa  i 


Mb,  F.  This  whistle!  How  the  horsemen  must  have 
(nilloped  after  the  fox  on  hearing  its  ratlling  voice  at  the 
lipsofthe  leader!  And  how  the  hounds  yelped,  and  the 
brush-cry  arose!  Or,  suppose  a  Scandinavian  Edda-man, 
an  old  Celt  in  the  fastness  of  a  dense  forest,  hunting  the 
boar — or  some  dull-cheeked  Asiatic  chieftain  in  his  boat  of 
skins,  governing  his  navy  with  this  whistle — or  suppose  it 
has  been  used  by  8  Tribune  in  Borne!    Aye,  it  may  bav« 
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been  at  Casmos'  lips  as  a  signal  for  Bnttus  to  strike  the 
Judas-blow  at  Cicsar— for  have  I  not  discovered  that  Cas- 
eioa  must  have  whistled  for  Brutus?  Now,  is  it  not  etmnge? 

H.  T.  Why  should  it  be  strange?  Are  we  not  both 
young  and  loving?  Oh,  and  isn't  there  a  little  door  some- 
where? 

Mh,  F.  Is  it  not  strange  how  of  old  a  trifling  blast  blowt: 
on  this  battered  silver  bauble  should  have  brought  about  a 
captain  his  trusty  merry-men  bold  in  the  gay  green  woo<l, 
and — Thus!  [Placet  the  ivhitUf.  to  hit  mouth  and  Uoiri  long  and 
thrUly.  Enter  Dan,  a  lervafit,  v)ho  appears  to  have  eye»  for 
Templeion  alone,  arid  struggling  icith  him,  bean  him  off  to  tide. 
Mr,  F.  rube  hU  eyn,  and  looki  after  the  two.)  Of  all  re- 
markable proceedings!  Ami  in  a  lunatic  asylum?  Where 
is  the  front  door?  I  foi^t,  though ;  I  came  in  at  the  win- 
dow, which  I  cannot  raise  again.  I  don't  know  where  the 
door  is,  and  if  I  go  to  look  for  it  I  may  share  the  fate  of  the 
youngman!  And  yet  this  whistle  is  responsible  for  the 
treatment  of  that  young  man  at  the  hands  of  that  brutal- 
looking  keeper  or  servant!  I  blew  the  whistle — I  am  the 
cause  of  the  young  man's  treatment.  I  am  no  coward;  I 
am  a  magistrate,  a  dortor  of  philosophy— I  am  called  upon 
to  care  little  for  my  personal  safety,  and  to  protect  that 
young  man,  and  I  will  do  it,  I  will  do  it.  Alexander  the 
Less,  do  your  duty  as  a  magistrate  and  a  philosopher!  {Qoe» 
off  to  tide  in  direction  taien  by  the  two  men.  Enter  from  bettoeen 
the  red  eitrtaint,  Mr.  Odaviu  Allen.) 

Ma.  A.  Bring  him  this  way,  Dan ;  ni  see  him  here  in 
the  hall.  [Enler  Dan,  who»e  clothing  in  lorn,  face  ncrotched  and 
eye  blackened.  He  u  holding  oi  arm's  length  TempleUm,  whose 
hands  are  lied  togdher  H-Uh  a  coarse  handkerchief,  and  who  is  in 
a  very  angry  mood.  Mr.  Allen,  turning  affhblg  to  Templeton.)  I 
am  most  happy  to  make  your  aoi)uaintance,  sir  (noticing  the 
handkerchief,  he  turns  to  Dan).  How  dare  you?  Did  I  say 
there  should  be  violence? 

Dak.  I  was  kimpelled,  sor.  He  licked  me,  sor  (floWt  his 
eye). 

Hr.  a.    And  served  you  right,  you    numskull    (untying 

htaidkerchief).    1  have  respect  for  a  gentleman  who  resists 

anUwfol  authority.    {lb  Templeton.)    I  must  beg  your  par- 
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don,  sir;  I  am  a  poaitiTist  in  all  things — salad  requires  nina 
times  as  much  oil  as  vinegar,  and — all— ab— I  presume  tbaX 
you  have  learned  the  conditions? 

H.  T.  {amazedly.)  The  conditions  regulating  Balad-dres» 
ing,  Mr.  UUd? 

Mr.  a.  No,  no;  nobody  rightly  knows  those.  I  suppoee, 
of  course,  that  you  met  my  butler,  Tom,  before  this  nucal 
came  upon  you. 

H.  T.  (helpUeely.)  I  met  a  man  whom  I  thought  to  get 
the  better  of,  but  who  acted  hia  part  very  well,  and  beguiled 
me  into  telling  him  everything  about  myself 

Mk.  a.  (laughing.)  Just  like  old  Tom ;  always  has  my  in- 
terests at  heart.  There  is  scarcely  historical  precedent  for 
Bucb  a  servant.  He  asked  about  the  state  of  your  affections, 
eh?  Had  you  to  speak  unguardedly?  Seemed  to  lead  you 
on,  did  he?    Bless  old  Tom's  heart  I 

H.  T.  (aiide.)  I  am  not  so  piously  inclined  toward  old 
Tom.  And  what  is  this  lively  gentleman  going  to  do  with 
me? 

Mr.  a.  Once  again  must  I  ask  your  indulgence.  And 
yet  1  ought  scarcely  to  ask  the  pardon  of  a  man  upon  whom 
I  design  to  conter  riches  and  favor.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
you  are  not  offended ;  I  gave  old  Tom  orders  to  whistle,  and 
Dan,  here— go  at  once,  Dan,  unlock  Miss  Arsinoe'e  room 
door  and  tell  her  to  come  with  her  mother  to  the  drawing- 
room.  (ExU  Dan.)  Dan  was  to  run,  at  the  sound  of  the 
whistle,  and  bring  to  me  the  gentleman  whom  he  found  in 
the  hall,  Tom  immediately  going  for  a  clergyman  as  noon  aa 
he  had  deposited  the  gentleman  in  Dan's  care.  I  trust  that 
after  Tom's  explanation  to  you  I  may  be  able  to  satisfy  you 
as  to  the  sanity  of  the  proceeding.  Let  me,  before  we  join 
the  ladies,  tell  you  in  a  few  words  what  Tom  has  in  a  meas- 
ure, already  imparted  to  you.  I  am  a  positivist  in  all  thinss 
— salad  requires  nine  times  as  much  oil — but  to  my  storv) 
My  daughter,  Miss  Arsinoe  Allen,  while  being  musicallv 
educated  in  the  city,  formed  a  most  preposterous  attach- 
ment for  an  idiotic  young  man.  The  vogue  lone  of  her  let- 
ters to  her  mother,  in  which  she  once  or  twice  said  that 
she  was  learning  to  play  nothing  but  wedding-marches.  Inl 
me  into  the  secret.    Three  days  ago  I  went  to  the  cit» 
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found  her  practi^ng  the  overture  to  the  Marri^e  of  Figaro. 
I  immediately  brought  her  home  with  me,  roundly  taxed 
her  with  loving  an  idiot,  and  informed  her  thai  if  I  knew 
the  young  man's  name,  I  should  proceed  to  trounce  him  at 
once.  Indeed  1  was  inelined  to  trounce  all  the  young  men 
I  met,  BO  as  to  be  sure  of  the  right  one ;  only  that  prudence 
whispered  to  me  that  I  might  thereby  damage  my  reputa- 
tion somewhat 

H.  T.    Or  your  countenance. 

Mb.  a.  Precisely.  I  see  that  you  are  in  sympathy  with 
me.  Under  the  circumstAnces,  my  daughter  declined  to 
confess  even  so  much  as  her  boyish  lover's  name,  becoming 
obstinate  and  impe'tinent  to  such  a  degree  that  I  am  re- 
solved upon  heroic  measures.  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  and 
have  had  her  under  lock  and  key  since  her  return,  and  last 
night  discovered  that  she  had  pii^ked  the  lock  of  her  room 
door  with  a  hair-pin.  Being  a  positivist,  I  had  the  front 
and  rear  doors  of  the  ground-floor  locked  and  the  keys 
given  to  the  care  of  old  Tom.  And  I  firmly  determined  to 
have  my  way.  But  how?  Last  evening,  after  the  hair-pin 
interlude,  I  retired  to  my  library  to  think  the  matt^'r  over. 
To  give  my  mind  a  little  rest  from  the  harrowing  thni^bt 
that  my  daughter  would  probably  escape  from  the  house, 
join  the  idiot  in  the  city,  and  make  a  elandestine  marriage 
(I  was  equally  determined  that  her  hueband  should  be  no 
one  but  a  man  whom  I  should  select),  I  looked  over  a 
Papyrus  scroll  which  had  just  reached  me  from  Ephesns, 
and  I  there  read  the  marriage  contract  of  a  young  woman 
of  the  First  Century,  and  how  her  father,  having  wearied  of 
providing  her  with  husbands  of  her  own  choice — she  hav- 
ing already  jilted  four  whom  she  bad  passionately  adored — 
had  stood  in  the  highway,  his  slaves  concealed  hard  by,  and 
seeing  a  likely  stranger  come  up,  engaged  bim  in  converea- 
tiOn,  learned  that  his  antecedents  were  such  as  were  re- 
quisite for  the  husband  of  such  a  wife,  and  that  he  was  not 
indisposed  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  wealthy  lady  of  ac- 
knowledged charms,  whose  age  was  nearly  his  own.  Then 
the  father  blew  upon  the  slave-whiKtle  dangling  at  hin 
girdle,  the  slaves  ran,  captured  the  willing  captive,  took  him 
to  the  lady,  who  enjoying  the  novelty  of  it  ^1,  immediately 


admired  him  and  married  him  and  never  separated  Iram 
bim  until  he  wbb  embalmed,  when  she  bad  him  nicely 
dried  and  spiced  and  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  her  maneion 
in  company  with  her  Other  bric-a-brac.  With  this  historical 
precedent,  and  beinK  a  positivist,  I  at  once  made  up  my 
mind  to  test  the  feasibility  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  an 
incident  which  had  proven  efBcacioue  in  the  Mrst.  I  will 
take  old  Tom's  opinion  as  my  own;  his  questioning  of  you 
will  prove  sufficient  for  me.  You  have  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman.  If  my  daughter,  to  whom  1  have  sent  my  wife 
to  impart  my  determination  in  this  matter— if  my  daughter 
should  very  strenuously  object  to  the  suddenness  of  the 
ceremony,  we  will  allow  her  an  hour  or  two  for  delibera- 
tion. Come!  Control  yourself,  sir;  I  see  that  you  are  in 
sympathy  with  me,  and  I  am  anxious  to  prove  that  hap- 
piness may  result  from  a  wedding  for  which  1  have  histor- 
ical precedent.    To  the  ladies! 

H.  T.  Shades  of  Hymeni  [Mr.  A.putheiamde  the  curtain* 
to  (A<  end  of  the  arch,  thowing  a  drawing-room,  in  vkkk,  upon  a 
couch  ArsiTioe  and  her  mother  are  seated,  both,  apparently,  in  the 
dfpth  of  wr^hed/ien.  Templeion,  leeing  ArgiTioe,  pau»ei  on  the 
tkrethold.)    Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Allen.    I— ah— ah— 

Mr.  a.  If  you  hesitate  I  certainly  shall  not  accept  yon 
for  my  daughter's  husband,  sir,  any  more  than  I  would  ac- 
cept that  idiot  who  is  bo  aniious  to  wed  her. 

H,T.  lambetternow.  Lead  on  I  (They  enter  Iht  drau>. 
in^-Toom,  and  Mrt.  A .  took*  up  and  tees  them,  and  then  clatpt  her 
hand*  over  her  daughter's  eyes.) 

ARBiNoe.   Mamma,  mamma,  surely  he  cannot  be  in  earnest? 

Mrs.  A.  Don't  look,  darling.  Your  fkther  is  here  with 
the  stmnge  gentleman. 

AraiN.  I  will  refiise.  I  will  appeal  to  the  gentleman; 
the  man  who  would  make  me  hiH  wife  under  these  circum- 
stances must  be  an  base  as  man  can  be,  and  as  cruel  as  my 
lather  is— my  father,  who  was  before  this  so  tender  and 
loving,  and  was  (eai-hing  me  to  make  salad-dressing  after 
his  own  formula.  Oh,  what  Bhall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do7 
(Throux  her  arms  about  her  mother.) 

Mrs.  A.  {to  Mr.  A.)  Octava^,  are  you  mod?  What  do  yon 
mean  by  this  outrageous  proceeding? 
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Ms.  A.   Let  her  tell  me  the  idiot's  name,  and  I  will  even 

Arsik.    Never,  never!    You  would  do  him  an  injury. 

Mb.  a.    I  certainly  should  not  do  bim  a  favor. 

Arsin.  You  shall  never  know  who  be  is  so  long  as  yon 
feel  toward  hint  aa  you  do. 

Mb.  a.    Then  thb  marriage  goes  on. 

Mks.  a.  How  dare  you  hring  into  the  presence  of  your 
daughter  the  vile  being  who  would  accept  your  proposition, 
and  who  hears  all  that  you  now  say  ?  If  be  has  no  sense  oX 
decency  left,  and  persists  in  joining  with  you  against  two  de- 
fenceless women,  let  him  beware — for  I  shall  make  it  the 
business  of  my  life  to  be  to  him  a  mother-in-law  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  a.  (coldly.)  1  know  that  you  uphold  Arsinoe,  wife, 
and  that  only  makes  me  more  of  a  positivist  than  ever.  I 
have  historical  precedent  for  all  that  I  am  doing;  a  happy 
marriage  once  came  from  just  such  a  unique  ceremony.  As 
Arsinoe  refuses  to  allow  me  to  wreak  my  vengeance  upon 
an  idiot,  she  shall  be  compelled  to  join  her  lot  in  life 
with  a 

Mrs.    a.    Villain,  instead. 

H.  T.  Ijmde.)    I'm  being  hit  hard  all  around. 

Mr.  a.  (luTning  to  Templtton.)  Let  him  speak  for  himself, 
,  'H.T.  (going  over  lo  Ihe  couch.)  Yes,  madam,  your  husband 
has  declared  that  his  daughter  Hhall  obey  him.  But  he  has 
also  said  that  if  I  object  to  being  a  principal  in  the  marriage 
ceremony  with  your  daughter,  that  T  am  then  ineligible  in 
all  particulars.  Therefore,  if  the  lady  refuses  to  accept  me 
for  her  husband,  let  her  say  so  to  me,  (ace  to  face.  (AUtJu 
lime  he  hat  been  tpeaking  AtKnoe  hat  bun  trying  to  tear  from  be- 
fore her  eye*  her  mother's  haiKtM.) 

Mrs.  a.  That  is  right,  my  darling;  arise  and  demand 
your  release.  The  man  is  a  gentleman,  after  all.  (ATtinoe 
ritei  to  her  feet,  lookg  at  Tempietrm,  laughe  hytterieaUii,  and  fdttt 
baci  into  her  mother's  armK.)  She  ha^  fainted !  she  has  &int> 
cd!  Octavus,  see  to  what  you  have  brought  your  child! 
And  she  already  suffering  from  a  cold  which  you  gave  her 
by  drag^ng  ber  all  the  way  from  tlie  city  in  the  thinnest 
of  slippers!  Thereisadrauiilit  here.  too.    Draw  thoee  cur- 
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Uine,  yoa  wicked  hueband  and  &ther,  ajid  then  leave  the 

room  till  the  victim  of  your  fury  reviveel 

Gretri  amfurion.     Trmpldon  tneeU  hrfore  Argmoe;   Mr.  AUm 

Wtettina  chain,  ruru  lo  the  curtains  aiul  draws  them   dote. 

Enter  ike  haii  at  one  mtk,  Tom,  the  builer,  searching  tAi  fioor. 

Enler  at  other  tide,  Mr.  FothergtU. 

Mr.  F,  Where  in  the  worid  is  the  poor  young  man? 
{Seeitig  Tonv,)     Halloa! 

Tom  (looting  around  the  floor).  It  must  have  dropp^  here 
an  my  way  out.  I  can't  find  it  nowhere  else,  and  1  wili 
have  it;  I  mutt  have  it! 

Mr.  F.  Then  Ihie  is  the  owner  of  CoeeiuB'  whistle!  Care 
as  I  may  for  the  yonng  man's  safety,  the  whistle  is  of  in- 
valuable importance  to  me.  [  have  examined  it  carefully ; 
it  is  ancient,  and  if  not  the  same,  then  identical  with  the 
one  I  lost  at  the  sole. 

Tom  {diteavenng  Mr.  F.at  he  i*  jilacing  the  whitUe  up  kii 
^erve).    Who  arc  you,  and  how  did  you  get  in  this  hooae? 

Mb.  F.     I  strolled  in. 

Tom.  But  not  by  way  of  a  door;  they're  locked,  and  I 
hold  the  keys.    Are  you  a  friend  of  my  master? 

Mr.  F.    a  fi-iend  of  humanity. 

Tom.  Oh,  you  are, are  you?  I'm  very  much  afraid  you're 
*  txMk  ai^nt;  I've  heard  that  if  you  lock  the  doors  against 
'em  they'll  very  likely  pop  down  the  chimbley.  111  attend 
to  that  part  of  it  later.  Friend  of  humanity,  did  you  come 
across  anything  like  a  little  old  whistle  in  this  hall?  It's 
important,  that  whistle  is,  almost  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
tome. 

Mr.  F.  (amde.)  I  should  say  it  u  important — to  me.  Al- 
ready I  am  beginning  to  love  it  next  to  the  Egypt&in 
Princess.  But  I  really  muRt  not  neglect  the  fete  of  that 
young  man.  (Altmil.)  How  could  it  be  a  matt«r  of  life  and 
death  to  you,  friend  7 

Tom.  It's  yes  or  no ;  did  you  find  it?  But  I  needn't  ask 
you;  of  course  you  didn't,  or  you  wouldn't  stand  there  ask' 
ing  questions.  And  what'U  master  say  i>'  I  don't  give  the 
signal  when  the  right  time  comeH?  And  master  in  one  ol 
bis  tantrums,  tool  The  nonsense  of  the  whola  thing) 
Why  couldn't  he  let  the  young  woman  bel 
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Hb.  F.    Yoa  mean  young  man,  don't  yon? 
'  Tom.    I  mean  what  I  aaye.    When  I  Bays  young  woman,  I 
ion't  think  it  sounds  tike  old  man,  young  man,  or  any 
other  kind  of  man,  does  it7 

Mb.  F,    Very  properly,  no.    I  only  thought 

Tou.  Bah !  for  your  thought.  I  saye  young  woman, 
and  I  mean  it.  Poor  young  thing  to  have  such  a  father! 
Now  my  darter  might  marry  whoever  she  pleased,  eo  it 
wasn't  a  chap  AiU  o'  dead  beetles  and  alleyblaeted  images 
like  master. 

Ma.  F.    Alabaster,  perhaps. 

ToH.  You'll  get  your  head  punched,  perhaps.  HI  Bt> 
tend  to  you  aft«r  a  bit,  fHend  o'  humanity,  that  don't  come 
into  people's  houses  by  way  of  doors.  But  mark  mel  U 
they  treat  the  young  woman  bad 

Mr.  F.    I  really  fear  you  mean  young  man. 

Tom  (detuting  from  kii  imrch,  and  going  to  Mr.  F.  and  owuni* 
ing  a  Oireatening  altiliirle).  Now  look  here.  Twice't  you've 
throwed  your  yount;  man  in  my  teeth.  Do  I  look  like  a 
man  that  goes  through  the  world  calling  the  female  sei.-t 
male,  and  the  male,  female,  and  vicer  vercer? 

Mr.  F.  {alto  aMumiiig  a  threatening  atlilude.)  I  had  lesBoni' 
in  boxing  in  my  younger  days,  and  I  have  not  forjmtten  my 
feints.  I  do  not  know  who  you  are,  nor  do  I  care.  I  bIm^ 
say  what  I  mean,  and  mean  what  I  say  and  I  Niy  yuu:iv 
man.  If  your  ruffian  calibre  can  undcrstani!  unadulterated 
LatinisTni),  allow  me  to  iuHist  that  it  was  a  young  mui>,  homo, 
man.  I  saw  Aim;  I  eonversed  with  the  young  mnn,  and 
while  BO  engaped  a  scoundrel  as  much  like  you  as  ill  nature 
could  make  him,  came  here  and  grappled  with  the  young 
man,  and  bore  the  young  man  away,  just  so  sura  as  I  am  a 
K.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Q.  E.  S. 

Tom  {falling  baft  in  imor).  It  mnst  have  been  Dan  that 
lit  him  I  Then  you  have  got  the  whistle,  and  the  man  is 
tookl 

Mr.  F.  [nmdt—  turning  away  and  gkrugging  hit  (Aouifcrt.)  1 
(ear  I  have  been  needlessly  premature.  This  comes  of  be- 
ing indignant  on  a  young  men's  account,  Now  I  might  hav» 
said  anything  I  pleased  about  ^lolhum-lah,  and  the  whiEtlt 
In  all  probabilitiea  might  never  have  been  thought  ot 
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Ton  (foUomng  after  Mr.  F.,  and  now  faang  him,  thty  rw- 
gard  each  other  tn  tilent  amtf«mo(ion).  Aod  the  man's  tookl 
Was  he  of  respectable  parentage?— without  tiee  of  a  matri- 
monial nature? — and — anU — wliat  wae  his  name? 

Mb.  F.  I  know  nothing  of  his  qualifications  one  way  or 
another.    But  he  was  a  young  man. 

Tom  (Uariiig  hit  hair).  You  never  mean  that  you've  sent 
to  my  master  &  man  without  a  name? 

Mb.  F.  In  that  part  of  the  earth  which  be  dignifies  with 
the  name  of  "home,"  he  is  doubtlessly  known  by  some 
other  term  than  "man"  alone.  What  I  desire  to  know, 
and  which  I  have  been  searching  the  corridors  of  this  house 
to  find  out,  is  the  evidence  of  his  immunity  from  danger. 

Tom  {nidiingat}dmandgr(MMighim].  You've  got  to  go  to 
my  master.  No  good  denyin'  it,  you've  found  the  whistle  I 
lost  and  you've  blowed  iti  And  blow  me  if  yon  shan't  be 
responsible!  Comealong!  You've  got  togetme  out  of  a 
scrape,  whoever  you  are.    Come  along! 

Mb.  F.  {rmrching  for  and  bringing  out  hi*  pocket-booh.)  I 
will  give  you  whatever  price  you  oek  for  this  whistle. 

Tom.    Blow  the  whistle! 

MR.F.    I  did. 

Tom.  Who's  thinking  of  whistlesl  It's  master's— he 
chucked  it  to  me  as  I  came  out  into  the  hail. 

Mr.  F.  Yourmaster'sl  Then  it  belongs  to  neither  you 
nor  the  young  man!  Oaicktd  it  to  you  I  Unhand  me  I  I 
will  go  to  your  master.  The  man  who  would  chuck  thfe 
whistle  will  readily  part  with  it 

Tom  and  Mr.  F.  reach  tjie  curtaira,  vihen  Tom  putt  out  a  detain- 
ing hajtd,  prefenUTig  further  progrem. 

ToK.  What's  your  name?— don't  tell  me  you're  a  book 
agent  and  got  invaluable  books  for  neit  to  nothing,  but  tell 
me  who  you  are;  for  master  must  think  you've  explained 
everything  away  to  me. 

Mb.  F.  I  fear  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  perfectly 
honest,  friend.  Hone^!  Ahem!  Honesty  is  a  relative 
term!  My  name?  I  am  Benjamin  Fothergill,  K.  D.,  Ph. 
D.,  Q.  R.  S. 

Tom.  Bah!  Give  it  American.  Master  has  lettera  afl«i 
his  name  too.    What  do  yours  mean' 
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Hb.F.    So  y«urmiiHterhaelettere  after  his  name,  eh? 

Tom.  They  gave  him  letters  beiause  he's  Ml  of  dead 
laiigiiidge^,and  such  truck,and  has  inventcil  a  way  to  make 
salad  Dot  taate  like  pulaii, 

Mn.  F.  Jupiter  Tonona  1  If  that  is  the  sort  of  man  he  is, 
the  whiHtle  may  not  be  mine  after  all. 

Tom  fratltii  g  the  curhihw).  Uome,  what  do  your  lettei^ 
mean?  Are  you  a  hoss  doctor?  Then  I'll  tell  him  our 
mare'e  gone  lame,  and  there's  a  strange  hose  out  in  the 
gardea  eating  up  ail  the  fish -geraniums. 

Mr.  F,  That  atmnge  horse  is  mine,  friend.  The  letters 
to  my  name  aignify,  firstly,  that  I  am  a  Knight  of  the  order 
of  Demagogues,  a  Doetor  of  Pliilosciphy,  a  Questioner  of  the 
Right*  of  Sentiment ;  besides  which  I  am  a  magistrate 

Ion  ^tltriehing).  You're  never  a  magistrate?  Something 
likeaparson?  Come  on!  C/Omeon!  It-angetout  of  the 
scrape  after  all,  and  nobody  neo<ln't  know  I  never  blowed 
the  whistle.  One  man's  as  good  as  another,  after  all,  and 
you  sent  one  in.  And,  magiHtrate,  you  can  marry  people, 
can't  you? 

Mh.  F.  It  is  probable— if  you  give  me  euffioient  time. 
There'  was  the  Egyptian  Princess — there  is  the  present  Mrs, 
Fothergill— 

Tom.  Bother  the  present  Mrs.  Fothergill!  What's  she 
got  to  do  with  it?  Now  look  here!  my  young  missus  is  got 
to  be  married  tonjay.    You  shall  marry  her. 

Mr.  F.  {imping  ki»  face  with  hit  handkerchief.)  Is  she  thf 
daughter  of  your  master — the  owner  of  the  whislle? 

Tom.  Do  you  think  young  missus  stands  for  mast«r'B 
grandmother?    I  never  did  see  such  an  old  file. 

Mr.  F.  And  your  maflter  is  the  putative  owner  of  the 
whistle!  Humph!  Aristotle  holds  that  divorce — Friend, 
did  it  ever  strike  you  that  there  may  be  nations  in  the 
world  where  divorce  on  account  of  disparity  in  inlellectpoal 
pursuits  might  very  projierly  be  brought  about?  When 
your  Egyptian  Princesses  are  called  damp  and  messy 
(Uid  put  into  ash  barrels— Ah,  me!  I  fear  (hat  the  ptosscs- 
sion  of  this  whistle  is  forming  my  mind  to  accord  with  the 
codes  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  made.  Yet  I  can  vol  give 
tt  up— Hove  it  n 
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what  will  the  present  Mrs.  Fothergill  eayl    I  Bhall  be  lata 
to  dinner  at  any  rate. 

Tom.  If  you  say  "present  Mrs.  Fothergill"  once't  more, 
I'll  not  be  responsible  for  what  I  do.    Come ! 

Tom  draivs  addt  Ihe  tmlaini,  and  he  and  Mr,  F.  Martd  in  the  haH 
and  loot  intide,  where  Mrt.  ASen,  Areinoe,  arid  Tem^/^bm  art 
laiied  doae  logSifr. 

Mrs.  a.  I  understand  you  both  perfectly,  and  the  Btory 
Ib  very  pretty.  {Rxting.)  And  now  we  have  banished  your 
father  long  enough ;  he  thinks  I  am  etill  reviving  you,  dar- 
ling. I  shall  call  him  now.  You  are  sure  of  each  other  and 
yourselves  I 

Absin.    Gure,  oh ! 

H.  T.    Sure,  oh! 

Mas.  A.    Then  your  fother  may  come  in. 

Jfrji.  A.  rtnoi  the  Ml  on  ike  table,  and  Mr.  A.  enlen  from  baet. 

He  %ea  Tom  and  Mr.  F.  in  Ihe  hall,  and  rathe*  out  to  than, 

vikUe  Mrs.  A.,  Ar^nt^,  and  Templkon  teeing  the  three  thete, 

put  their  head*  together. 

Ton.  Master,  master;  here's  a  miniaCer — a  magistrate; 
it's  all  the  same.    He  seen  the  young  man  took. 

Ma.  A,  (clapping  Tom  on  the  back.)  Tom,  you're  a  jewel; 
you  aliall  not  go  unrewarded.  (To  Mr.  F.,  who  Ao»  been  vi*- 
ibly  drinking  and  gazing  at  Templdon  intide.)  1  desire  that 
you  shall  marry  my  daughter,  sir.  Everythint;,  so  far  as  I 
see,  has  arranged  itself  according  to  my  wishes,  and  my 
wife,  apparently,  has  begun  to  see  as  I  see— in  a  word,  it  is 
as  though  all  oil  and  no  vinegar  were  used  in  dressing  a 
salad.    Ah — I  mean  that  my  daughter  awaits  you.    Come! 

Ma  F.  (pretmng  the  whittle  to  hie  heart.)  The  whistlel  the 
whistle!  "Et  lu  Brute"  indeed]  And  what  «iU  the  preeeni 
Mis.  Fothergill  say!  Oh,  rod  Ob,  me!  My  wits  ate  de- 
serting rael 

Tom  (ptithitig  him  at  the  bur!;).  Why  don't  you  go  in?  Fot 
mercy's  sake  don't  say  you  blowcd  it,  and  I  won't  tell  how  I 
found  you  in  Ihe  houHc. 

Mm.  A.  Come!  Why  do  you  hesitate,  sir?  You  hava 
my  full  consent  to  proceed, 

Mr.  F.  (iiiddenlii.)  1  soe  my  way !  It  is  a  flash  of  insjura- 
tion!    (To  T«m.)    The  Irulh  is  1  want  to  keep  the  whistle. 
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Swew  that  youll  nevet  tell  that  I  found  it.    I  will  make  it 
good  to  your  master. 

Tom.    Huiryl    Hurryl    111  swear  to  anything. 

Mr.  F.  Then  the  present  Mnt.  Fothergill  shall  remain  in 
that  tense  till  death  panes  her  otherwise  than  in  the  posses- 
aive  case.  I  shall  remonstrate  with  this  young  woman,  and 
tell  her  to  bear  in  miml  how  long  the  people  in  Scriptural 
times  were  kept  waiting  for  their  wives;  I  shall  appeal  to 
her  womanly  instincts  and— and  the  whistle  shall  be  made 
Bafe  by  honest  means  after  all.  But  that  young  man— and 
hia  cheerfulnessl  And  the  cheerfulness  of  the  ladiesl  I 
can  not  undeistand  it.  Is  it  a  lunatic  hospital  after  all? 
Then  "'^  '"'"  in'i'^  the  druirijtg-room. 

Mr.  a.    This  is  a  magistrate,  Arsinoe, 

Mb.  F.  Arsinoe!— that  namel  I  am  giddy  already.  But 
then  there  is  a  present  Mrs.  Fothergill ! 

Ma.  A.  (to  Mr.  F.)    Are  you  quite  ready,  sir? 

Mr.  F.  (dathing  formtrd.)  I  cannot  do  it.  Much  as  I 
priied  a  certain  lady  who  reposed  under  my  roof  until  the 
rain  came  and  spoiled  her — no,  I  am  a  magistrate,  a  philos- 
opher, and  I  forbid  the  banns.  I  know  the  heroism  of  self- 
restraint  to  be  nobler  than  that  of  impulsive  action.  Not 
for  all  the  silver  whistles  on  the  &ce  of  the  globe  shall  the 
podtion  of  the  present  Mrs.  Fothergill  be  imperilled  I 
Never!    Neverl 

H.  T.  (to  the  ladUi.)  I  thought  he  was  a  little  lighl>head- 
ed  when  I  met  him  some  time  ago.  I  concluded  that  he 
was  an  indulged  old  family-retainer.    But  a  magistrate  [ 

Abbin.  Would  his  light-head edness  moke  leas  legal  a 
ceremony  of  marriage? 

H.  T.  Light-headedness  is  a  requisite  in  certain  atbirs  of 
life.  Let  me  speak  with  him.  {Ctomc*  oner  to  Mr.  Fi)  Don't 
Bay  that  you  blew  the  whistle.  I'll  explain  all  after  awhile^ 
Cornel  my  bride  is  wiutingi 

Mr.  F.     Four  bride! 

H.  T.  {aioud.)  You  will  think  this  proceeding  a  little  iiw 
regular  perhaps,  sir,  hut  Mr.  Allen  will  explain  all. 

Mr.  a.  Certainly.  I  forgot  all  about  the  magistrate— or 
clergyman;  I  have  historical  precedent  for  neglecting  the 
dergyman.    But  the  afiairs  of  the  past  three  days  have  so 
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confounded  me  that  I  have  not  been  so  bewildeied  sinca 
the  time  I  discovered  that  nine  parts  of  oil  to  one  of 
Tinegar — 

HsB.  A.  (going  to  her  hiubatuL)  This  &Tce  ehall  never  ko 
to  the  length  of  a  needless  ceremony. 

Mr.  A.  Needless!  I  insist  upon  it — I  have  vowed  that 
my  daughter  shall  be  a.  married  woman  this  day. 

Mrs.  a.    Very  well,  but  I  have  an  explanation  to  make. 

Mr.  F.  (on  the  other  aide  of  Mr.  A.)  And  bo  have  I.  You 
baveawhistle  which  in  all  probability  centuries  ^o  aroused 
the  Quiritei  to  t«volt  against  the  distributive  laws  of  the 
Agg^  laads— the  sound  of  which  bade  Brutus  do  his  das- 
tard deed 

Mas.  A.  My  explanation  first  {puUing  at  her  hiuAoivf* 
rieeiv)  I  my  explanation  flrat  I 

Mb.  F.    Mine  first  (puUiTig  at  Mr.  A.'s  other  ileeve). 

ArKooe  and  TemfMon,  6aci,  ran  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 

trio,  am  in  arm;   Tina  rubbing  hi*  haitd*,  goetfrom  one  to  the 

other  in  fronL 

Mas.  A.    My  explanation  is 

Mr.  F.  (loudly,  each  puUing  at  Mr.  A)  Mine  is  that  the 
whistle  which  yon  purchased  at  the  sale 

Mr.  a.  (conftuedly.)    I  purchased  no  whistle  at  any  sale. 

Mits:  A.  (lowUy.)  My  explanation  is,  that  Arsinoo  has 
known  this  young  gentleman  ever  since 

Arsin.    I  went  to  town  fo  study  music,  for  he 

H.  T.    Met  her  the  first  day  she  came. 

Mrs.  a.  And  four  days  ago;  the  day  before  you  brought 
Arsinoe  home,  they  made  up  their  minds  and 

Mr.  A.  I  don't  care!  I  don't  care  what  they  made  up 
their  minds  alx)ut.  I  have  raa<le  up  my  mind  that  Arsinoe 
■hall  be  a  married  woman  this  day. 

Absin.    And  so  I  am.    I  was  married  — - 

H.  T.    Four  days  ^o  to  me. 

Mr.  A.  WhatI  Are  you  the  idiot?  Is  it  possible  that  a 
positivist  as  I  am  should  be  mulcted  of  my  rights! 

Mrs.  a.  (putting  her  hand  over  her  htubaiuTt  mouth.)  Not  a 
word,  Octavus,  not  a  word.  Turn  your  attention  to  this  old 
gentleman  whose  occupation  seems  gone,  for  there  is  no 
■peculation  in  those  eyes. 
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Mb.  a.  I  am  boiliog  over.  (7b  Mr.  F.)  As  for  yon,  you 
tronbleaome  old  fbesil,  let  me  tell  you  that  if  old  Tom  baa 
lost  tbat  whiBtle,  it  ie  none  of  your  affiur,  and  you  need  not 
try  to  make  mischief  between  me  and  a  faithful  friend  and 
servant.  Besides,  it  is  of  no  account;  for  when  I  was  look- 
ing about  me  for  something  which  might  make  me  precisely 
like  the  father  in  the  Ephesian  scroll  of  the  First  Century, 
I  happened  to  remember  tbat  I  had  by  me  an  old  police- 
man's whbtle 

Mb.  F,  (ydfwijj)  A  policeman's  whistle!  Have  I  been 
led  into  all  this  wretchedness  by  a  policeman's  whistle!— 
even  into  thinking  that  I  was  expected  to  act  the  role  of  a 
bridegroomi  (The  oUierB  are  laugkint/.)  And  I  have  been 
rendered  late  to  dinner  (dathmg  the  whiMle  lo  the  floor) ! 

Arrinoe  and  ThajMioi  are  holding  to  each  other,  and  laughing, 
whUe  Mr.  Alien  is  mpporfing  ftw  u-ifr,  who  it  laughing.  Tim 
u  roariTig.     Dan  hai  run  in  arid  u  holding  hig  aides. 

Mas.  A.  I  forgive  Arsinoe  and  her  husband,  if  only  for 
the  rich  jokel    Ho!  hoi  ho! 

Mr.  F.  (ehtikiiig  hie  fiOe  al  one  afler  the  other.)  Yon  are  a 
pack  of  swindlers,  and  I  hope  my  horse  has  eaten  every  one 
of  your  flsh-geraniums!  Jupiter  Tonans!  I'll  buy  a  new 
mummy  to-morrow!  In  the  meanwhile  let  me  go  to  the 
present  Mrs.  FothergiU.    {ExU.)  [Oirtoin /oH.. 


THE  MATRIMONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT." 

CHASACTEBS. 


SCEKEI.—Themtiing-TOomoftheColffamUy.    Maryrviding 


Mary  Colb.     Oh,  Aunt  Martha!  only  hear  this!  it's  in 
the  QvKmide.    What  a  splendid  chance!    I  declare,  I've  a 

great  mind  to  answer  it  myself! 
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AinraM.  What  have  yoo  got  hold  of  now?  Yon'reai'ayB 
a-makin' some  powerful  diskiverysomewheres.  What  now? 
Something  to  turn  gray  eyes  black,  and  blue  eyes  gray? 

Maby.  No;  it's  a  matrimonial  advertisement.  What  a 
splendid  fellow  this  "C.  G."  must  be! 

AuntM.  Oh,  pahawl  A  body  must  be  dreadfully  put  t« 
it,  to  advertise  for  a  pardner  in  the  newBpaperB.  Thank 
goodnessl  I  never  got  iDsuchastraitas  that'eie.  The  Lord 
hez  marcyfiilly  kept  me  thus  fur  from  havin'  any  dealin's 
with  the  male  sect,  and  1  trust  I  will  be  presarved  to  the  end. 

Jack.     Didn't  you  ever  have  an  offer,  Aunt  Mattie? 

Aunt  M.  (indignaniiy.)  Why,  Jack  Cole  I  What  an  idee ! 
I've  had  more  chances  to  change  my  condition  than  you've 
got  fit^re  and  toee.  But  I  refused  'em  all.  A  single  life  is 
the  only  way  to  be  happy.  But  it  did  kinder  hurt  my  feel- 
in'a  to  send  some  of  my  sparks  adrift, — they  took  it  so  hard. 
There  was  Colonel  Turner,  he  lost  his  wife  in  June,  and  the 
last  of  August  he  come  over  to  our  'ouse,  and  I  give  him  to 
understand  that  he  needn't  trouble  hisself,  and  he  felt  BO 
mad  that  he  went  rite  off  and  married  the  Widder  Hopkins. 

Jack.  Poor  fellow!  How  he  must  have  felt!  And  Aunt 
Mattie,  I  notice  that  Deacon  Goodrich  looks  at  you  a  great 
deal  in  meeting,  since  you've  got  that  pink  feather.  What 
if  he  should  want  you  to  be  a  mother  to  his  ten  little  ones? 

Avut  M.  {rimpmng.)  Law,  Jack  Cole !  What  a  dreadful 
boy  you  be!  (Pinches  hit  ear.)  The  deacon  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing!  But  if  it  should  please  Providence  to  ap- 
point to  me  such  a  fate,  1  should  try  and  be  reugned. 

Granny  C.  Resigned!  Who's  resigned?  Not  the  Presi- 
dent, has  he?  Well,  I  don't  blame  him.  I'd  resign,  too,  if  I 
was  into  his  place.  Nothin'  spiles  a  man's  character  so  quick 
as  bein'  President  or  Congress.  Yer  gran'fiather  got  in  justice 
of  the  peace  once,  and  he  resigned  afore  he  was  elected. 
Bed  he  didn't  want  his  repetition  spiled. 

Jack.    Three  cheers  for  Gran'father  Cole  '. 

Granny  C.  Cheers?  What's  the  matter  with  the  cheen 
now?  Yer  father  had  them  bottomed  last  year,  and  this 
year  they  were  new  painted.    What's  to  pay  with  'em  now? 

Mary  {impalicnOji).     Do  listen  to  this  advertisement! 

AcHT  M.    Mary  Cole,  I'm  sorry  your  head  is  so  tamed 
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with  the  Tunities  of  this  world.  Advertiein'  for  a  pardner 
in  that  way  is  wicked.    I  hadn't  ort«r 'listen  to  it. 

Mary.  Oh,  it  won't  hurt  you  a  bit,  auntie.  {Readi.)  "A 
gentleman  of  about  forty,  very  fine  looking;  tall,  slender, 
and  foir-haired,  with  very  expresaivc  eyes,  and  side  whis- 
kers, and  Bome  property,  wiabee  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  young  lady  with  similar  qoalificationB " 

Jack.    A  lady  with  eJtpreBsive  eyes  and  side  whiakere 

Mary.  Do  keep  quiet,  Jack  Cole!  {Readt.)  "Withsimilar 
qualifications  as  to  good  looks  and  amiable  temper,  with  a 
view  to  matrimony.  Address,  with  stamp  to  pay  return 
postage,  C.  G.,  Scrublown;  stating  when  and  wbere  an  inter- 
view may  be  bad."    There!  what  do  you  think  of  that? 

Jack.  Deacon  Goodrich  toaT.  "C.G,"  stands  for  Calvin 
Goodrich. 

Aunt  M.  The  land  of  goodness!  Deacon  Goodrich,  in- 
deed! a  pillar  of  the  cburcb!  advertiein'  for  a  wife)  No, 
no,  Jack;  it  can't  he  him!    He'd  never  stoop  so  lowl 

Jack.  But  if  all  the  women  are  as  hard-hearted  as  you 
are,  and  the  poor  man  needs  a  wife.  Tbink  of  bis  ten  little 
olive  planta! 

Granny  C.  Plants?  Cabbage  plants?  Taint  time  to  set 
'em  out  yet.  Fust  of  August  is  plenty  airly  enuff  for  winter. 
Cabbages  never  begin  to  head  till  the  nighta  come  cold. 

Jack.  Poor  Mr.  C.  G.I  Why  don't  you  answer  it,  Aunt 
Mattie;  and  t«ll  him  you'll  darn  bis  stockings  for  him,  and 
comb  that  fair  hair  of  his? 

Aunt  M.  Jack  Cole!  if  you  don't  hold  your  tongue,  I'll 
comb  your  hair  for  you.  in  a  way  yon  won't  like.  Me  an- 
BWerin'  one  of  them  low  advertisements!  Jfe,  indeed!  I 
baint  BO  eager  to  get  marrieil  as  some  folks  I  know.  Brother 
CryuB  and  I  have  lived  all  our  lives  in  maiden  meditation, 
&ncy  free, — the  only  suusihle  ones  of  the  family  of  twelve 
children ;  and  it's  my  idee  we  will  continner  on  in  that  way. 

Marv.  Why,  don't  you  believe  that  Uncle  Cyrus  would 
get  married  if  he  could  7 

Aunt  M,  Your  Uncle  Cyrus!  I  tell  you,  Mary  Cole,  he 
wouldn't  marry  the  best  woman  that  ever  tnwi  1  I've  beern 
him  say  so  a  hundred  times. 

Mabv.  Won'tyouanswerthisadverlisement.auntie?  I'll 
give  you  a  sheet  of  my  best  gilt-edged  note-paper  if  you  will. 
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Aunt  M.  (furioutlg.)  If  you  weren't  so  big,  Mary  3am 
Cole,  I'd  spank  yon  soundly  J  I  vow  I  would  I  Me  answer 
it,  indeed!    (Leava  the  room  in  greal  indigiuUion.) 

Maby.  Look  here,  Jack ;  whatll  you  bet  she  won't  an- 
swer that  notice? 

Jack.    Nonsense!    Wouldn't  she  blaie  if  she  heard  yon? 

Mast.  I'll  wager  my  new  curled  water&ll  against  yonr 
ruby  pin  that  Aunt  Mattie  replies  to  Mr.  "  C.  G,"  to-night 

J  ACK.    Done !  '  I'll  wear  a  curled  water&ll  to-morrow, 

Mary.  No,  mi-I  But  I  shall  wear  a  ruby  pin.  Jack,  who 
do  you  think  "  C.  G."  is? 

Jack.  Really,  I  do  not  know;  do  yon?  Ah  I  I  know  yon 
do,  by  that  took  in  your  eyes.    Tell  me,  that's  a  darting. 

Mary.  Not  I.  I  don't  expose  secrets  to  a  fellow  who  tells 
them  all  over  town.    Besides,  it  would  spoil  the  fun. 

Jack.  Mary,  you  are  the  dearest  little  sister  in  the  world  I 
Tell  me,  please  (toting  her  hand)"! 

M  ABY.  No,  sir  I  You  don't  get  that  out  of  me.  Take  care, 
now.  Let  fro  of  my  hands.  I'm  going  up  stMrs  to  keep  an 
eye  on  Aunt  Mattie.  She's  gone  up  now  to  write  an  answer 
to  "C.  G."  And  if  there's  any  fun  by-and-by.  Jack,  if  you're 
a  good  boy  you  shall  be  there  to  see. 

GeannyC.  To  sea?  Going  to  sea?  Why  Jack  Cole!  yon 
haint  twenty-one  yet  and  the  sea's  a  dreadful  place!  There's 
a  aarpint  lives  in  it  as  big  as  the  Scrubtown  meeting-'ue', 
and  whales  that  swaller  folks  alive,  clothes  and  alii  I  read 
about  one  in  a  book  a  great  while  ago  that  swallered  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Jonah,  and  he  didn't  set  well  on  the  critter's 
Btummuck,and  up  he  come,  lively  as  ever!  [Curtain /oUi. 
SCENE  11.— The  garden  of  a  de»ertedhmiM  in  the  meinity  of  Mr. 
Ool^t.    Mary  leading  Jack  eatiiioutly  along  a  tkaded  path. 

Mary.  There;  we'll  squat  down  behind  this  lilac  bush. 
It's  nearly  the  appointed  hour.  I  heard  Aunt  Mattie  soli- 
loquizing in  her  room  this  morning,  after  this  manner  "At 
eight  o'clock  this  night  I  go  to  meet  my  destiny!  In  the 
deserted  garden,  under  the  old  pear-tree.  How  very  ro- 
mantic!"   Hark!  there  she  comes! 

Jack.  Well,  of  all  the  altaurd  thin^  that  ever  I  heard 
tell  of!  Who  would  have  believed  that  our  staid  old  maid 
annt  would  have  answered  a  matrimonial  advertisement? 
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liAxr.  Husbl  Jack,  if  you  make  a  noise  and  spoil  the 
Am,  I'll  never  forgive  you.    Keep  etill,  and  don't  fidget  so. 

Antra  M.  {tiovili/ walking  dawn  the  paih,golilo^ixing,)  £igbt 
o'clock  I  It  struck  just  as  I  started  out.  He  ought  to  be  here. 
Why  does  he  tany?  If  he  aiut  punctual  I'll  give  him  the 
mitten;  I  bwow  I  will!  Dear  gracious!  what  a  sitivation  to 
be  inl  Me,  at  my  time  of  life !  though,  to  be  sure,  I  haint 
so  old  as— as  I  might  be.  The  dew's  a-fkllin',  and  I  shall  get 
the  rheumatiz  in  these  thin  shoes,  if  he  don't  come  quick. 
What  if  Jack  and  Mary  should  git  hold  of  this?  I  never 
Bhonid  hear  the  last  of  it!  never!  1  wouldn't  have  'em 
know  it  for  a  thousand  dollars!  Goodness  me!  What  if  it 
lAouid  be  the  deacon?  Them  children  of  bis'n  is  dreadful 
yoongBters;  but,  the  Lord  helpin'  me,  I'd  try  to  train  'em  up 
in  the  way  they  should  go.  Hark!  ia  that  him  a-comin'? 
No;  it's  a  toad  hoppin'  through  the  carrot  bed.  My  eoul  and 
bodyl  what  if  he  should  want  to  kiss  me?  I'll  chew  a  clove 
for  fear  he  should.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  properous  to  let 
him?  But  then,  I  s'pose  if  it's  the  deacon  I  couldn't  help 
myself.  He's  an  awfiil  iffftarmined  man ;  and  if  I  couldn't 
help  it  I  shouldn't  be  to  blame.  Deary  me;  howl  trimble! 
Therehecomes;  I  hear  hisstep!  WhataUllman!  Taint 
the  deacon!  He's  got  a  shawl  on!  Must  be  the  new  school- 
master; he  wears  a  shawl!  (.1  man  approacha.  Mite  MaUie 
goa  up  to  him  cautiously.)     Is  this  Mr.  C.  G.? 

C.  G.    Yes;  it  is.    1h  thie  Mise  M.  G.? 

Aunt  M.  It  ia.  Dear  sir,  I  hope  you  won't  think  me  bold 
and  unmaidenly  in  coming  out  here  all  alone  in  the  dark  to 
meet  you? 

C.  G-  Never!  Ab,  the  happiness  of  this  moment!  Fot 
forty  years  I  have  been  looking  for  tbee!  {Putt  hit  arm 
around  her.) 

Aufn  M.  Oh,  dear  me;  don't,  don't!  my  dear  sir!  I  aint 
uaed  to  it!  and  it  aint  exactly  proper  out  here  in  this  old 
garden!  It's  a  dreadful  lonely  spot,  and  if  people  should 
see  us  they  might  talk! 

C.  G.  Let  'em  talk!  They'll  talk  still  more  when  you 
and  I  are  married,  I  rei-kon.  Lift  your  veil  and  let  me  see 
your  sweet  face. 

Aunt  M.  Yes,  if  you'll  remove  that  bat  and  let  me  behold 
y«ur  countenance. 
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C.  G.    Oh,  certainly.    Now,  then ;  both  together. 

ifin  MoUU  ikrma  baek  her  veil.    C.  0.  remova  hit  hat.    They 
ga^e  at  each  other  a  Tnoment  in  viler  silence. 

Aunt  M.    Good  gracious  airth !  'tis  Brother  Cynisl 

C.  G.    JupiteiAmmoii !  'tis  Sister  Martba! 

Aunt  M.  Oh,  my  soul  and  body,  Cyrus  Gordon!  Who'd 
ever  a-thoi^ht  of  you,  at  your  time  of  life,  cuttin'  up  such  a 
caper  as  this?  You  old,  bald-headed,  gray-whiskered  man! 
Forty  ymreoldf    My  gracious!  You  were  fifty-nine  last  July! 

C.  G.    Well,  if  1  am,  you're  two  year  otdor. 

AuHT  M.  Why  I  thought  sure  it  was  Deacon  Goodrich 
that  advertised.    C.  G,  stands  for  Calvin  Goodrich. 

C.  G.  Yea;  and  it  etanda  for  Cyrus  Gordon,  too.  And 
Deacon  Goodrich  was  married  last  night  to  Peggy  Jones. 

AuntM,  That  snub-noeeil,  red-haired  Peggy  Jones!  He'd 
ort  to  be  flayed  alive!  Married  agin!  and  hb  wife  not 
hardly  coldl  Oh,  the  deceitfulneas  of  men!  Thank  Provi- 
dence! I  hainttied  to  one  of  the  abominable  sect! 

C.  G.  Well,  Martha,  we're  both  in  the  same  boat.  If  you 
won't  tell  of  me,  I  won't  of  you.  But  it's  a  terrible  disap- 
pointment to  me,  for  I  sarting  thought  M.  G.  meant  Marion 
Giles,  the  pretty  milliner. 

Aunt  M.  Humph!  What  an  old  goose!  She  wouldn't 
look  at  you!  I  heerd  her  laffln'  at  your  ewaller-taJled  coat, 
when  you  come  out  of  meetin'  last  Sunday.  But  I'm  ready 
to  keep  silence  if  you  will.  Gracious!  if  Jack  and  Mary 
should  get  wind  of  this,  shouldn't  we  have  to  take  it? 

C.G.    Hark!  what's  that? 

Voice  behind  the  lUac  huth  singt: 
"Ota,  Ihera'aman;  i  bod  the  cold  fnM  wdll  nip, 
And  thsn't  minjr  a  slip  'tvlxl  the  cap  and  Uh  Up." 

Aunt  M.  That's  Jack's  voice!  Goodness  me!  I«t  U8 
scoot  for  home !  [  They  itarl  <^. 

Jack  (laughing).     Did  he  kiss  you.  Aunt  Mattie? 

Mary.  Md  you  see  her  sweet  lace,  Uncle  Cyrus? 

C.  G.  Confound  you  both!  If  I  had  hold  of  ye  I'd  let 
ye  know [Oirtain/olb, 
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"TEACHER  WANTED."*— Feank  Ceosby,  A.  H. 

CHAEACTEB3. 

'SQuins  Maonvb,  Examiner  appointed  by  "  The  Board." 

DR'^JuffTicB'^'  }  Membereof'The  Board." 

Charueb  Rwmv,     \ 
■  Matthew  Euttos,  j 

Frani'IH  Frihk,       / 

Jam«b'ro^T'      /    ApPl'^nt^'o"  School 

Thomas  Hioh,        \ 

Rai,-h  Watook,      I 

NifiionB  Nasr,      / 

SpBcrATosB  ad  lib. 

'SqDiRB  Maonits.  I  am  glad  to  eee  ao  many  canderdateg 
bere  to-day.  It  abows  that  you  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  an  cderation,  wliicb,  we  all  know,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  thinga  in  thia  world.  For  what  is  a  man  or 
a  woman  without  edccation?  I  don't  mean  a  college 
edecation — but  some  kind  of  a  edecalion — some  kind 
o(— of— of— of  aomethin'  which  helpe  hiin  to  git  on  in 
the  world.  1  myself  never  went  to  school  but  six 
months;  but  for  all  (hat  I  may  say  that  edecntion  is  o( 
the  paramoimte«t  importance — and  I  Ray  agin  that  I 
%m  glad  to  see  that  yon  all  think  eo.  You  are  here  to  try 
S>  lit  onr  HchooJ.    Our  B^rd  hiw  ftppiniM  mr  to  examinfl 

*C^uiu  "Exulilor  UuluguMp"  bj  iKroilaloa.    All  richu  wmwiA 
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f  ou ;  and  I  want  to  tell  jon  at  the  fast  go-off  that  we  intend 
to  be  ptttty  partic'lar.     We  have  a  good  right  to  be.     The 

pay  is  fust-rate,— thirty  doUare  a  month  and  no  school 
Saturday  arternoooB.  Hands  in  thia  neighborhood  are 
gittin'  by  the  year  only  ten  dollare  a  month  and  board. 
Of  couTHe  we  want  our  teacher  to  have  book-lamin'.  We 
can't  git  on  without  consid'rable  of  that.  But  he  must  have 
Bomethin'  more  to  keep  a  good  school.  He  must  have  good 
gumption;  and  we're  a  goin'  to  make  up  our  minds  by 
lookin'  at  you  and  a-hearin'  on  you  and  any  way  we  can 
whether  or  no  you  come  up  to  our  mark.  And  if  you  do, 
we're  a  goin'  to  take  the  one  that  comes  up  the  nearist  and 
Stands  the  stiddyist.  Now  you  all  understand  how  the  land 
lays.  I  speak  right  out  juat  how  'tis  without  any  beatin* 
round  the  bush.  1  think  that's  the  only  man-&ehion  way 
ofdealin'  atwixt  man  and  man.  Some  on  you's  got  to  be 
disappinted,  in  course,  as  th^re  ain't  no  more  than  one 
school ;  but  those  of  you  who  do  very  well  and  don't  git  the 
school,  we'll  testify  to  in  our  own  hand-writin' — and  it  may 
help  you  to  git  some  other  school.  Now  jest  write  down  on 
the  paj>er  afore  you  your  names  and  ages — where  you  were 
born — how  long  you've  teached — and  where  you've  teached 
—whether  you're  married,  and  if  you  are,  how  large  a 
femily — and  whether  you're  goin'  to  teach  all  your  lives — 
fcnd  if  you  flog  in  school— and— that'll  be  enough.  We 
want  to  know  these  fects,  and  have  apecimens  of  your 
hand-writin'.  When  you  pt  through  you  may  leave  the 
papers  where  they  are,  and  we'll  perceed  with  the  ezam- 
ernation.  {Candidatet  engage  in  wriling.) 
[£n(iT  Mr.  Kugby.] 
RucBV.  I  hope  I  am  not  too  late,  gentlemen,  to  be  con- 
sidered an  applicant  for  your  school.  I  was  unexpectedly 
detained  by  the  condition  of  the  roada. 
Dr.  Jusritx  Certainly  not.  Please  take  a  seat 
'Squire  M.  It  ain't  too  late,  yotiriK  man;  but  I'll  tell  yon 
open  and  above  board,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  bit  of  use  in 
your  bein'  examined.  You  nee  the  Board  don't  altop'ther 
like  the  way  yon  kep'  the  school  in  liVypt  last  season.  Yon 
didn't  use  no  books,  did  you,  but  jbt  taught  right  oat  of 
your  head? 
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BuoBY.  I  certainly  did  instruct  orally  eo  far  as  I  could; 
as  I  consider — 

'StiuiRE.  Oh,  we  wont  arguiy  that  pint,  if  you  pleaae.  The 
m^ority  of  this  Board's  {looking  itgnifieantiy  at  Dr.  J.)  mind's 
made  up  about  that.  If  a  master  don't  know  enough  to  use 
a  book,  he  don't  know  any  too  much — that's  certain.  And 
what  are  books  made  for,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  they 
.  ain't  to  be  used?  Then,  young  man,  over  and  above  that, 
you  didn't  flog  any  at  all.  We  (looting  at  Dr.  J.)  don't  be- 
lieve in  coaxin'  and  moralizin'  and  sech.  So,  as  a  Mend, 
young  man,  who  wishes  you  well,  I  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you, 
be  examined  here  to-day. 

Dr.  J.  'Squire,  you  can  speak  for  yourself,  but  not  yet 
for  the  Board.  Under  our  advertisement  Mr.  Rugby  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  and  impartial  examination. 

'Squire.  Let  him  take  it,  if  he  wants  it — and  much  good 
may  it  do  him.  We'll  see  by'a  by,  Dr,  Justice,  whether  I 
epeak  for  the  Board,  or  who  does. 

Rugby.  I  thank  you.  Dr.,  for  your  kindness,  but  I  will, 
under  the  circumstances,  remain  ae  a  looker-on,  (Seatt 
kimtdf.) 

'Squirb.  I  see  the  canderdatea  have  got  done  with  their 
writin'  the  answera  to  them  questions,  so  we'll  now  bogin 
the  examernation.  Firstly,  I  shall  ask  you  some  questions 
about  jf^raphy.  The  one  who  sets  there  {poinling  to  ki»  ex- 
treme right)  will  answer  foat,  and  the  next  the  next,  and  so 
on.  We  can  git  on  more  harmoniously  that  way;  and 
there's  nothin'  like  system  in  any  business,  as  1  used  to  tell 
my  scholars — for  I've  teached  some  too,  I  tell  you  {looking 
al  Dr.  J.) — but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  What's  your 
name  {pointing  at  before)? 

Button.    Matthew  Button,  sir. 

'Squire.  Mr,  Button,  what's  the  highest  mountaini  in 
the  earth? 

Button.    The  Himalaya. 

"Squire  {taking  up  a  ineU  worn  book).    The  what? 

Button.    The  Himalaya. 

'Squire.  Do  you  mean  the  Himmerler?  No — that  wont 
do.  Mr.  Narr — the  Board  (looking  at  Dr.  J.)  knows  your 
name — Mr.  Narr,  what  do  you  say — which  is  the  highest^ 
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Naab.    The  Andes. 

'SqciEE.    That's  rights—well  done,  Mr,  Nair. 

FsiN-K.  I  agree,  sir,  with  Mr.  Button.  I  thitik  oil  tha 
authorities  put  the  Himalayas  down  as  the  highest. 

'Squikk.    What  may  your  name  be,  mr? 

Fbink.    Frink,  sir,  Francis  Frink. 

'S«uiRE.  Well,  Mr.  Frink,  old  Maltfe  Brown,  sir,  which  I 
hold  here  in  my  hand,  air,  and  which  was  a  good  jography 
for  UB,  sir,  says  the  Andes,  sir,  and  so  I  say,  sir,  and  so  I 
decide. 

Dr.  J.    Allow  me  to  look  at  the  geography,  'Squire. 

'Squire  (handing).  There  'tis.  Dr. — j'ou  don't  ketch  m« 
nappin'  often — there  'tis  (pointing). 

Dr.  J.  (reading  the  title-page  and  returning  book.)  I  see  this 
edition  was  printed  in  1815. 

'Squire.  What  if  it  was?  You  don't  suppose  the  Him- 
merlers  have  grown  ahead  of  the  Andes  sence,  do  you?  He 
— he — hel  (liughi,  in  which  Crigpinond  Narr  and  teveral  wpee- 
latortjoin.)    Now  the  next  to  Mr,  Narr — what's  the  name? 

Dent.    William  Dent,  sir. 

'Squibe.    Mr.  Dent,  which  is  the  longest  river  in  the  earth? 

Dent.    The  Mississippi. 

'SttuiRE.    Ko — the  next — what  name? 

BaowN,    James  Brown. 

"Sqiiirk,    Mr.  Brown,  what's  your  answer? 

Brown.     The  same— the  Jlississijipi. 

'SaiTiitE.  Do  you  all  say  so?  (AU  except  Narr  tag  "  Ya.") 
What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Narr? 

Narr.     I  say  the  Amazon. 

"Squire.  Right  a^n,  Mr.  Narr— right  agin.  Do  you  want 
to  look  agin,  Dortor?  (offering  the  book  to  Dr.,wiihfaiger  on  the 
plaee—Dr.  ghakee  his  head.)  Mebbe  you  spose  the  Misereip 
has  stretclied  out  some  sence  this  book  was  writ.  He— he 
— he!  (Jaughter  at  before.)    Next   canderdate— what   name? 

High.    Thomas  High. 

'Squire.  Mr.  High,  how  many  States  is  there  among 
the  Unito<l  States? 

Hicn.    Thirty-seven. 

'Squirb.  Give  us  the  names  of  all  of  'em.  Show  us  how 
bst  you  can  say  'em.    (High  npeatt  lilt  he  eomei  to  We*  Vif 
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gmia.)  Hold  on  a  bit— hold  on!  You  don't  call  that* 
State,  do  you?  Why,  'taint  no  more  a  Slal«  than  our  tovD 
of  Joppy  IB  a  f>tate,    Virginny— old  Vii^tiny — is  the  name. 

High.  All  of  our  latent  geographies,  sir,  lAaea  it  aa  ft 
5tat«,eir;  and  It  has  bcon  reeo)inized  as  a  t^tatc  by  Congresa 
and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

'S-iuiBB  (fj-ritoWj).  Who  isrea  if  it  has?  Who  carei 
what  Congress  does,  or  the  Supreme  Court— that  is,  a  part 
on  it?  1  tell  yon,  old  Virginny  don't  recognize  it— and 
that's  enough  for  anybody.  Don't  bring  in  any  of  your 
blasted  politics  into  Rchoul  matters,  Mr.  High,  that's  thg 
curse  of  teachin'  and  preachin'. 

Dfi.  J.  How  many  Stales  does  your  geography  give, 
'Squire? 

'SqviRB.  That  it  a  small  question.  Jest  as  if  we  couldn't 
make  as  many  States  as  we  please— we,  the  sovereign,  in- 
dependent people  I 

Dr.  J.  Oh,  I  thought  you  didn't  call  West  Virginia  a 
State,  although  she  nos  made  such  by  the  people  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  people's  ropresentalives. 

'S<iuiHE.  No  more  I  don't,  I  say.  Taint  a  State  more'n 
I  am.  But  I  shan't  talk  politics  with  you  now— the  Board 
(looking  significanlty  at  Dr.  J.)  are  examinin'  now.  That's 
enough  for  jograpliy.  The  Board  (an  tell  well  enough  by 
this  time  who  knows  must  about  that.  Now  we'll  examino 
in  'rethmetic— and  if  any  oanderdate  don't  know  a  pood 
deal  about  that,  I  can  tell  him  it'll  be  a  poor  show  for  him. 
'Rethmetic  is  the  most  importance  to  us  next  to  the  Bible 
and  the  Coostertution.  What's  your  name,  sir  ((o  (fte  neict 
in  order}? 

Watjon.    Ralph  "Watson,  sir. 

'Squirb.  How  fur  have  you  ciphered  in  'rethmetic,  Mr. 
Watson? 

Watson.  I  have  used  different  text-books,  sir;  and  be- 
lieve that  I  understand  the  principles  involved  in  all  the 
processes  contained  in  them. 

•SmiBE.  That  don't  answer  the  question.  How  fur  have 
you  ciphered,  :ir? 

Watson  {looting  at  the  othen  tipafiamliy].  I  have  been 
through  the  book,  sir. 
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"Squirb.  That's  the  way  I  like  to  hear  you  talk.  Yon'vs 
been  clear  throi^h  the  book— iu  course,  then,  j-oa've  dph- 
©red  in  Dabollsee,  and  AdamBes,  and  Pikeaea.  Now,  Mr. 
Watson,  what  do  you  consider  the  most  import&nt  rule  in 
'rethmetic— the  rule,  I  mean,  that'll  show  you  how  to  do 
most  any  sum  in  the  book? 

Watson  {lieeiiaiing).     Why— why,  wr 

'Squibk.  Don't  you  know  that,  and  ben  clear  throughT 
Why  I  knew  it  afore  we  got  half  way  to  it. 

Watboh.  I  think  addition  and  subtraction  involve  «vtrj 
principle  in  arithmetic 

'Squirk.  What!  Them  easy  things?  (iooMn^  tfcrwiiiety,  in 
which  Critpin  joint.)  Way  bock  to  the  bepnning  of  the 
book!  I'm  afraid  Mr.— Mr.  Watson,  you  didn't  leant  every 
thing,  if  you  did  go  clear  through.  What  ia  your  rule,  Mr. 
Narr,  wherever  you  can  work  it  in— fust,  laat,  and  all  the 
time? 

Narr.  The  Rule  of  Three,  sir.  That'll  git  ub  oat  of  about  ■ 
anything  we  ought  to  git  out  of— and  when  with  that  afore 
OB  we  can't,  we  may  be  tol'ble  sure  we  hadn't  oughter. 

'Sqcirb.  That's  so,  Mr.  Nan— every  word  is  true.  Why, 
gen'I'men,  I  can  hIiow  you  my  sum  book  if  you  come  to  the 
house  now,  more'n  two  hundred  suins,  gen'I'men- more'n 
two  bundred- and  tlierc  ain't  one  in  the  whole  kerboodle 
but  what's  did— and  did  all  straight,  ^ttin'  the  answer  jest 
aa  'tia  in  the  book-did  by  the  Kulc  of  Three.  Mr.  Bottom 
— that's  your  name,  I  b'lieve  {pointing  to  BalUm). 

Button.    Button,  sir— Matthew  Button, 

'SouiRB.  Beg  your  pardon— Mr.  Button— you  know  all 
about  fractions,  don't  you?  How  do  you  divide  one  fraction 
by  another  fraction  ?  (fUting  htinKlf  back  in  hU  chair  and  eying 
the  caadidatt  aMtfhe  had  givfn  him  a  "poier.") 

Button.  I  add,  subtrai^  aud  divide  fractions  by  bring. 
ing  them  to  a  common  denominator  and  adding,  Bubtract- 
ing,  and  dividing  their  numerators  as  if  they  were  whole 
numbers, 

'Squirb.  Whewl  Bay  that  over  agin!  {Button  rtpeaU 
tRore  ddiberalely  than  hefon.)  Mr.  Bottom— b^  your  pardon 
—Mr.  Bottle— 

Button.    Button,  sir. 


'Bquirs.  Beg  your  pardon  heartily— Mr.  Bulton— what 
fcook  telb  you  to  do  all  that? 

Button.  I  don't  bear  in  mind  any  particular  text-book 
that  gives  such  a  dircL'tion ;  but  1  think  it  results  naturally 

Dm  an  analysia  of  priaciplea. 

'Squire,  "From  an  aloais  of  principles!"  Now  what 
'rethmctic  under  the  sun  and  heavens  gives  you  any  rule 

ir  doin'  that?    I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  me  one— and 

ve  seen  and  handled  putty  consid'ble  of  'rethmetica  in  my 

Button.  I  know  of  no  text-book  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
school-room  which  does  not  deal  largely  in  the  analytic 
method. 

'Sqi'ire.  You  don't!  Well,  young  man,  when  you've 
lived  longer  in  this  'ere  world  and  learned  a  few  more 
thii^,  mebby  you'll  find  out  thero  is  a  few  of  them  that 
don't  dabble  in  your  what-d'ye-call-it  method.  Hain't  any 
of  you  canderdstcs  been  cipherin'  in  anything  but  this  new- 
fangled alosis?  You  hain't,  Mr.  Narr,  I  know.  How  do 
you  divide  one  fraction  by  another? 

Nabr.  I  turn  the  iust  fraction  bottom  side  up  and  then 
multiply  the  two  upper  figgers  together  and  put  'em  above 
a  line;  and  then  I  multiply  the  two  lower  fi^igers  blether 
and  put  'em  under  the  same  line— and  that  allers  gives  me 
the  answer,  ef  I  do  the  multiplyin'  right 

'Squire.  And  that's  the  way  to  do  it,  too — the  only  way. 
Who  ever  been!  of  'tother? 

Dr.  J,  'Squire,  may  I  ask  you  vihy  you  perform  the  opera- 
tion in  that  way? 

'Squirb.  "Perform  the  operation!"  Don't  hcv  any  of 
your  doctor  stuff  in  along  'rethmetic.  Twont  work.  I  do 
em  80 — and  allers  did,  ever  sence  I  began  cipherin'  In  frac- 
tions—'cause  it  gins  the  answer.  And  I  a'poee  that's  why 
Mr.  Narr  does  so.  Ain't  that  reanon  enough?  Or  perhaps 
yoa  think  you  can't  fetch  it  'cept  by  aloMis!  (Umghtrr  as  he- 
fort.)  And  I  may  as  well  say  right  here  that,  from  what 
Board  [looHng  at  Dr.  J.)  has  seen  ao  fur,  'laint  worth  while 
to  bother  the  canderdates  any  more  'bout  'rethmetic.  The 
Board  thinks  the  Board  knows  what's  wanted  here  in  Jop- 
py — and  'taint  any  of  your  aluttis,  I  (an  tell  ye !  {lootirif  at 
•   2kkr 
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<Vup{n,  who  nodi  aaent.)  Perhaps  eome  of  you  canderdatoi 
have  ben  goin'  to  these  Mormon  schools,  hain't  you? 

Da.  J.    You  meau  Nonnal  schools,  I  presume,  'Squire. 

Sqcire.  Don't  make  no  difference — Monnon  or  Norval^ 
it's  all  the  same-  them  things  wont  go  down  yet  a  while  in 
this  'ere  neighborhood.  We'll  try  a  little  spellin'  now, 
gen'l'men.  How  many  of  you  can  spell  the  first  part  of  my 
name?  Hold  up  yoiir  hands  all  who  can!  ^Narr  rains  hit 
hand.)    Is  that  all  T 

Db.  J.  Perbape  the  gentlemen  are  not  acquainted  with 
your  first  name,  'Squire. 

'SqviuB.  I  should  think  they  might,  bein'  as  I've  lived 
here  in  Joppy,  man  and  boy,  goin'  on  now  hard  on  to  sixty 
year—and  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  more'n  eleven  on 
'em.  I  think  it's  a  fair  question;  but  I  wont  Stick  about 
that.  My  full  name  is  Square  Jotham  Magnus.  Now — 
bands  up — who  can  spell  my  fust  name?  {aUkandi  up.) 
Now,  that's  aomethin'  like.  We'll  bear  you,  sirl  {poiitHng 
loDfnt.) 

Dent.  J-o  (jo)— t-b-a-m  (tbam)— Jotham.  {Haadt  dotm 
txeept  Narr't) 

"SquiRB.  I  do  declare— if  that  don't  beat  alll  Mr.  Narr, 
youll  hev  to  show  'em  how  agiul 

Narr.    S^)-u-a-r-e — Square. 

'Squire.  In  coorse  'tis— the  world  overl  Who  ever 
heerd  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace's  liist  name  bein'  anything 
but  Square  in  the  whole  United  StatesI 

Dent.  I  thought  'Squire  a  mere  title,  and  as  such  an 
abbreviation  of  e-s-q-u-i-r-e— esquire,  and  added  \a  a  per- 

'Squire.  If  that's  all  the  good  your  schoolin'  hcz  done 
you,  you  might  ei  well  have  let  it  all  go.  Who  ever  heerd 
me  called  anything  but  Square -S-q-u-a-r-e— more'n  'levea 
yearnow?  Don't  my  own  wife  call  me  so— and  all  the 
children?  And  1  should  like  to  know  what's  a  man's  ftiat 
name  if  'tisn't  the  name  folks  fust  use- the  handle  they 
take  hold  on.  Younp  man,  if  you  ain't  any  better  booked 
up  jn  the  constertutional  law  than  not  to  know  that  a 
Square's  fust  name  is  Square  nil  over  the  inliahited  earth, 
you're  got  a  good  deal  to  learn  yit--I  can  tell  you  thst 
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{Laughter  at  before.)  Mr.  Narr,  I'll  give  you  another.  How 
do  yoa  spell  btefiteakf 

Nabr.    E-e-a-f  (beef )— B-t-a-k-e  (eteak)— beefeteak, 

'S4UIKK.  Right  -all  right—and  that's  one  of  the  hardest 
words  in  the  whole  English  language,  I  can  tell  you.  A 
nan  who  can  spell  that  without  misein'  a  bit,  as  you  did, 
can  spell  any  thing  he  can  lay  his  jaws  to. 

Dr.  J.  1  may  have  miBunderstood  Mr.  Narr;  but  I  cer- 
tunly  thought  he  didn't  spell  the  word  correctly. 

'Squibe.  Spell  it  agin,  Mr.  Narr— spell  it  agin— for  the 
Doctor's  benefit.    But  the  Board  is  satisfied. 

Nabk.    (^leUinff  at  bffore.) 

Db.  J.  So  1  understood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  is  the 
correctapellingof  that  word,  'Squire? 

"Sql'ikk.  To  i>e  sure  1  do.  What  does  it  spell,  ef  it  don't 
Spell  breftltak,  I  should  like  to  know.  Come,  now— tell  me 
that  I  hain't  the  dictionary  book  here,  but  I  looked  at  it 
jest  afore  I  left  the  house,  and  I  tell  you  that  that  spellin'a 
rigfati  (Brmging  hit  jitt  down  vnlh  etnpkaiii  upon  the  tabU.) 
B-e-a-f-frt-a-k-el 

Dk,  J.  Here  is  Webster's  Dictionary,  'Squire  (handing  it), 
and  it  gives  a  different  spelling. 

'Squibb  (examining).  I  tell  you  that's  wrong— I  know  it 
Is!  B-double  e-f-a-t-e-a-k I  Who  ever  heerd  of  sech  epellin' 
afore?  Taint  right,  I  tell  ye.  (Looking  at  title-page.)  Oh,  1 
might  er  knowed.  It's  one  of  tbem  Yankee  school  books; 
and  everybody  knows  they  never  did  s|)ell  right  nohow. 

Dr.  J.  {handing.)  Here  is  Worcester's,  with  the  word 
spelled  in  the  same  way  as  Webster  gives  it. 

'Squire.  Taint  right,  I  say  (eicitetUy),  'taint  right,  I  tell 
you — and  I  don't  care  who  says  'tis  (looting  at  tilte-pagi), 
Jest  ez  I  s'posed — another  Yankee  book. 

Db.  J.  But  yon  know,  'Squire,  the  only  dictionaries  pub- 
lished in  this  country  and  recognised  as  authorities  are 
published  in  New  England. 

'Sqcikb.  Taint  so.  Let's  see  an  English  dictionary— we 
don't  want  a  New-English  dictionary— the  old  will  do  well 
enough  for  as. 

Dr.  J.  Here  are  Walker's,  and  Johnson's,  and  Todd'i 
(Aonding  Qian),  and  they  tugiec  with  the  otbeis. 
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'Squibb  {riting  and  gtttieulating  lAolmtty).  I^int  BO,  I  tell 
'ye— and  that  ends  the  matter— and  ifyou  (to  i>r./.)c8Ji't  find 
any  better  buBinew  than  interferin'  with  this  'ere  eiamer- 
nation  arter  the  Board's  appinted  me  to  'tend  to  it,  yon'd 
better  go  eomewhere  else. 

Dh.  J.  No  offence  was  intended,  'Squire,  I  merely 
tboi]ght  you,  in  common  with  other  men,  might  sometimea 
be  mistaken. 

'SqoibiE  (aeating  kinuelf).  When  I  know  a  thing,  I  know 
it— and  that's  the  whole  on  it.  The  Board  appinted  thta 
examematiou  fairly— I  was  fairly  appinted  to  take  charge 
on't— and  I  mean  to  do  it  as  fairly  as  I  know  bow,  and  e( 
any  man  can  do  more'n  that,  I  should  like  to  see  him — 
that's  all.  Comin'  round  to  businesa  agin— I  don't  know's 
there's  much  more  to  be  done.  We've  examined  the  cander- 
dates  in  jography,  'retbmetic,  and  Bpellin',  and  we  can  look 
«t  their  writin'  any  time.    What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Crispin? 

Cbispin.  Oh  — me!  Anything  you  say.  Square,  I'm 
agreed  to. 

Da.  J.    Don't  you  propose  any  examination  in  grammar? 

'Sqdibk.  What's  the  use  of  grammar,  I'd  like  to  know? 
I  never  heerd  on't  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  never  teached 
it  when  I  kep'  school. 

Dr.  J.  But,  surely,  'Squire,  you  must  regard  it  as  an  im- 
portant qualification  in  a  teacher,  to  be  able  to  instruct 
Otbers  how  to  write  and  speak  our  language  correctly. 

'Squirk.  That's  Jest  the  pint.  Perhaps  you  don't  know 
my  idees  on  that  subjick.  My  notion  is  that  the  Almighty 
starts  us  all  off  in  this  world  when  we're  old  enougii  knowin' 
what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it.  For  my  part  I  think  it's 
flyin'  in  the  &ce  and  eyes  of  Proverdence  meddlin'  with 
grammar  and  sech  things. 

Dr.  J.  Why  don't  you  use  the  same  argument-if  I  may 
call  it  BO— concerning  any  branch  of  education?  Arithme- 
tic, for  example,  of  which  you  spoke  so  highly  a  short  time 

IWO? 

'SqmitB.  Yoa  don't  aee  the  pint,  Doctor,  f^gers  is  a  con- 
sekence  of  the  fiill  of  our  fltst  parents.  In  the  garden  of 
Edin  when  they  was  jiood  they  didn't  need  it— but  they 
ooold  Ulk  their  language  right— whatever  it  was,  mebbf 
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«iin  and  tnebbe  not— for  they  were  made  to;  bnt  'rethme- 
tic  came  in,  arter  they  Mnned  and  were  druv  out  of  tho 
garden.  God  didn't  teach  'em  that,  and  so  they  have  to 
learn  it    Don't  you  understand  now?     Them's  my  views. 

Dr.  J.  Yes — I  comprehend  you,  'Squire  — but  about 
reading. 

'Squibe.  Wall,  about  readin'  'a  about  this— 'taint  much 
nohow.  We  can  pick  that  up  any  time  we  choose.  My 
'pinion  is  there's  too  much  on't  done  by  some  folks.  Ef 
they'd  do  less  on't  and  use  their  bead-picceH  more,  1  think 
they'd  be  a  mighty  Hght  better  off.  1  don't  s'pose  anybody 
would  offer  to  take  our  school  who  couldn't  read;  and  1 
wouldn't— ftppin(«d  by  this  Board  lo  examine  canderdatea 
—I  wouldn't  insult  any  one  by  ajilrin'  'em  to  read.  Bead! 
In  course  they  can  read,  all  on  'em !  What  are  they  here 
for  if  they  can't?    Aint  that  ho,  Mr.  Crispin? 

Ckibpih.  Sartin,  Square,  aartin— anything  you  say  I'm 
agreed  to. 

'SyuiRE.  Then  we  might  as  well  as  not  call  this  examer- 
nation  adjourned  tign  dy.  And  as  I  said  when  we  fust 
atarted  off,  some  of  the  canderdates  will  have  to  be  diaap- 
pint«d.  The  Board  haa  thought  this  matter  over  carefully 
and  has  decided  that  Mr.  Nicholas  Narr  is  entitled  to  have 
our  school- fufltly,  because  the  Board  knows  him— and 
neitly,  because  he  has  showed  more  good  horse-sense,  by 
and  round,  durin'  the  whole  exaniernation  than  any  other 
canderdale— meanin'  by  what  I  say  no  disrespec'  to  any 
of  the  rest,  who  can,  I  reelly  b'lieve,  pass  a  better  examer- 
nation  when  they're  older  and  have  studied  harder  and 
thought  longer.   The  meeting  is  closed,  gen'l'men.  (Rinng.) 

Dr.  J.  Do  I  understand,  'Squire,  that  this  is  a  meeting  of 
the  Board? 

'Squibb.  What  else  would  you  call  it?  Haint  the  Board 
met— and  hiwnt  the  Board  examined  -and  haint  the  Board 
gin  out  the  school  to  Nicholas  Narr- and  haint  the  Board 
adjourned?     What  more'd  you  have? 

Db.  J.  Then,  here  and  now  I  waxh  my  hands  of  the 
whole  proceeding.  {Handing  a  pupfr.)  Here,  'Squire,  is  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  this  Board,  I  had  Home  fiiint 
hope,  I  coofeas,  when  I  was  appointed  to  the  position,  that 
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plenty  of  money ;  but  that  idea  has  vanished  entirely.  If 
he  had  money,  be  would  not  go  around  bo  shabbil^v  dresaed. 
He  bad  the  audacity  to  hint  to  me,  yesterday,  that  I  might 
buy  him  a  new  coat ;  just  ao  if  I  hadn't  enough  to  do  to  buy 
new  ooaU  for  myself  and  my  children, 

Mbs.  8.  Ob,  the  impudence  of  some  peoplel  I  am  sure 
we  have  done  very  well  in  keeping  him  these  two  weeks, 
and  not  charing  him  a  cent  for  his'boarding.  And  now 
be  wiuils  a  new  coat,  does  he  7  I  wonder  he  didn't  ask  for 
a  ftUl  Buit;  be  certainly  has  need  of  it;  but  he  needn't  ex- 
pect to  get  it  here.  But  are  yon  tttre,  Edward,  that  ha 
didn't  bring  any  money  home  with  him? 

Me.  8.  Yea,  quite  sure.  I  didn't  say  anything  to  him 
about  it,  but  John  was  never  the  man  to  go  in  raga  if  he  had 
any  money  in  hb  pocket  He  has  been  away  for  fifteen 
years,  you  know,  and  he  might  have  made  plenty  of  money 
in  that  time;  but  it  is  my  impression,  that  if  he  did  make 
anything,  he  spent  it  all  before  he  started  for  borne. 

Mhs.  S.    Well,  what  are  we  to  do  with  him? 

Mb.  8.  Send  him  to  the  poor-houBe,  1  auppoee.  I  don't 
quite  like  to  do  that,  either;  for  people  vnli  talk,  and  they 
will  say  that  I  ought  to  have  kept  him  in  bis  old  days. 

Mrs.  S.  Let  them  talk.  It'a  nobody's  business  but  our 
own,  and  it  will  all  blow  over  in  a  week  or  two.  Of  coursa 
we  can't  have  him  on  our  hands  as  long  as  he  lives,  merely 
because  the  neighbors  will  talk  a  little  about  our  sending 
htm  to  the  poor-booae. 

Mr.  S.  No,  of  course  not.  Here  he  oomea  now;  we 
must  inform  him  of  our  decision. 

EnUr  John  Sanpton,  iMibSy  draied. 

Mr.  8,    John,  we  have  been  talking  about  you. 

JouM.  So  I  supposed.  I  thought  I  heard  my  name  men- 
tioned. You  were  considering  that  matter  about  the  coat, 
were  you?    I  hope  you  will  think  favorably  of  it 

Mrs.  8.  {fmdlmg  up.)  No,  sir;  we  were  not  thinking  of 
buying  you  a  coat,  but  we  were  speaking  of  your  audacity 
in  making  such  a  request. 

John.  Ah!  were  you?  Dont  you  see  I  am  old  now.and 
dreadfully  crippled  with  rheumatinm?    And,  of  course  lam 
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not  able  to  work  to  buy  myself  clothes.  If  my  brother  will 
not  take  care  of  me  now,  who  will? 

Mkb.  S.    That's  just  what  we  are  going  to  talk  about. 

Me.  S,  Wife,  allow  me  to  apeak  to  John  about  this  mat- 
ter, (lb  John.)  It  may  sound  a  little  harah  and  unpleas* 
ant,  but  we  liavc  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot 
keep  you  any  longer.  You  know  that  we  are  not  very  well 
ofl'  in  this  world's  goods;  we  have  not  much  house-room, 
and  we  have  three  children  that;  demand  our  attention. 
We  have  kept  you  two  weeks,  and  we  think  we  have  done 
very  well.  We  feel  that  you  would  be  conaiderably  in  our 
road  here,  and  we  have  concluded  to  send  you  to  the  poor- 

JoHN.  The  poor-house!  I  always  did  hate  the  poor-house. 
It  must  be  so  lonesome  there ;  and  then,  I  don't  think  the 
boarding  will  be  good.    Muut  1  go  to  the  poor-house? 

Mr.  S,     Yes,  we  have  decided.     We  cannot  keep  you. 

JoHs.  I  thought,  when  I  was  away,  that  if  I  could  only 
get  home  again,  I  would  find  my  brother  willing  to  lake  me 
under  his  roof,  and  allow  me  to  end  my  days  there.  But  I 
was  mistaken.    When  must  I  go? 

Mr.  S.  I  ifill  have  the  papers  made  out,  and  be  ready  to 
take  you  to-morrow  afternoon. 

JouN.  Send  for  Eliza  Jones  and  her  husband.  They  will 
not  want  to  keep  me,  either,  I  suppose — how  can  I  espei^t 
them,  when  they  are  a  p^at  deal  poorer  than  vou7  But 
Bend  for  them.  I  want  to  eee  them,  and  say  good-bye,  be- 
fore I  go  away. 

Ma,  S,  Emcline.  tell  Parker  to  run  across  to  Jonea'  for 
his  Uncle  Martin  and  Aunt  Eliza.  (,ErU  Mt».  S. 

John.  If  they  do  not  treat  me  well  at  the  poor-honse, 
what  shall  T  do?  Cut  stick  and  run  off",  or  sue  them  for 
brwich  of  pmMii!=o? 

Mr.  S.  (fithtr.)  It  RCPniH  to  me,  he  takes  it  exceedingly 
cool.  But  i(  is  better  he  should  do  so,  than  to  make  a  noise 
about  it.  (To  Jill,),.)  I  think  you  will  he  well  treated.  The 
F!ui>erintcndent  is  very  kind  to  all  under  his  care,  and  is 
considered  a  perf^t  gentleman. 

Jons.  A  gentleman !  I'm  glad  of  that.  (.Starwwfioofly.) 
Ahl  Edward,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  genUeman, 
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Hr.  S.  I  am  glad  70a  are  willing  to  go  without  making 
«BjAiBe about  it.  You  know  people  u^  talk;  and  tliey 
would  talk  a  great  deal  more,  if  you  should  be  opposed  to 
going.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  uukindly  of  us,  because 
we  have  concluded  to  take  this  step;  you  see  that  we  can 
uot  well  keep  you  here ;  and  as  you  are  getting  old,  and  are 
greatly  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  you  will  be  better  aU 
tended  to  there  than  you  could  be  here. 

John.  Yes,  yes,  1  undersland.  Don't  fret  about  me,  Ed- 
ward. I  suppose  it  isn't  much  difference  where  T  live,  and 
where  I  end  my  days.  But,  Edward,  1  think  I  would  not 
have  treated  you  eo.  However,  one  hardly  knows  what 
one  will  do  when  one  comes  to  the  pinch.  If  I  had  brought 
home  a  market-basket  full  of  ninety-dollar  Rold  pieces,  per- 
haps I  would  not  have  taken  up  so  much  room  in  your 
I'ouse,  nor  crowded  your  children  so  dreadfully. 

Enter  Mrt.  SinqMon,  and  Mr.  and  Mrt.  Joint, 

Mrs.  J.  (running  to  John.)  0  John,  my  brother,  they 
want  to  send  you  to  the  poor-houscl  You  shall  not  got  you 
ahall  not  go  I 

Mb.  J,  No,  John,  you  shall  not  go.  While  we  have  a 
crust  of  bread,  you  shall  share  it  with  us. 

John.    But  I  never  did  like  to  eat  cnista. 

Mhs.  S,  That's  him,  for  you  I  He  doesn't  want  to  pay 
anythii^  for  his  board,  but  he  want«  to  have  the  beat. 

John.    And  he  doesn't  like  to  eat  dirt. 

Mrs.  S.    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  1  am  a  dirty  cook  T 

John  [whittUi  "Yankee  Doodle"}.  Come,  if  I  am  to  go  to 
the  poor-house,  let  me  be  off. 

Mrs.  J.  You  shall  not  go.  We  are  poor,  but  you  shall 
atay  with  us.  We  can  find  room  for  yOM,  and  we  will  be 
provided  for,  I'll  warrant,  someway. 

Mrs.  S.  People  oughtn't  to  be  rash  about  taking  on  a 
load  they  can't  carry. 

Mr.S.  Emeline,  if  Martin  and  Eliza  want  (o  keep  John. 
let  them  do  so;  don't  say  a  word.  Of  course,  I  think  they 
have  quite  enough  (o  do  to  keep  their  own  heads  above 
water;  but  if  they  want  to  keep  John,  it  is  their  ou  n  bu«- 
new. 
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John.  Yea,  it  is  their  own  businese;  and  if  they  were  on 
the  point  of  ainking,  would  you  raise  a  fini;er  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water?  A'o/  Edward. — 1  cannot  call  you 
brother, — 1  know  you  now.  I  leave  your  bouse  to-day,  but 
I  do  not  go  to  the  poor-bouee.  I  have  money  enough  to  buy 
and  keep  a  hundred  such  little  brms  as  yours,  and  a  hun- 
dred such  liuU  men.  I  do  not  need  your  coata  nor  your 
cringing  sympathies;  I  wanted  to  find  you  out.  I  wanted 
to  know  what  kind  of  a  man  you  were,  and  /  hww.  When 
1  came  home,  I  determined  to  find  out,  in  some  way, 
whether  you  or  the  Jones  femily  were  most  deserving  of 
my  money.  I  have  found  that  out ;  and  I  go  with  them,  to 
make  my  home  there. 

Mbs.  S.    But  we  didn't  know 

John.  Ay,  I  know  it.  You  thought  I  was  a  beggar;  yon 
thought  I  had  no  money  and  no  clothes.  If  youhadbelieve<l 
otherwise,  you  would  have  received  me  with  open  arms. 
Come  (to  Mr.  and  Mn.  Jone»),  we  will  go.  I  shall  not  forget 
yon  for  your  kindness.  I  will  make  my  home  with  you; 
and  if  it  is  true  that  you  have  had  hard  enoi^^h  work  to 
keep  your  beads  above  water,  it  shall  be  so  no  longer.  (7b 
Mt.  and  Mn.  ^mp*on.)  1  had  almost  foi^tten.  Here  are 
twenty  dollars,  for  my  two  weeks'  board  {tkrowmg  down  the 
bilU).  You  see  that  although  I  may  have  a  dtabby  appear- 
ance,  I  am  yet  able  to  pay  my  way  in  the  world.  Good-day, 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Simpson.  (Eri(  John  Simpvm,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrt.  Jonet.) 

MiiB.8.  Isn't  this  dreadful!  (Siahet  mii  at  one  ridt  o/ the 
riage.) 

Mb.  8.  Confound  the  Vockl  {Ruthet  out  alOieoAer  tide  oj 
'^'^'■'  ICirtainfalb. 

HoTi.— The  tbon  !•  Ultra  rmni  "  Had«t  DUlofan,"  which  canUiu  ■  pliw 

tkntrhn.  tocnlhtr  wilh  ■  IhkI  of  IHnlupin,  ActlnE  ChntiulEa,  TaUtwu,  ••% 
tm  Oa  joang  litkM.    aWpngM,  In  cluUi  tiiDdJng,  price  tl.UJ- 
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DID  YOU  EVER  SEE  A  GHOST  T»—Bobbbt  C.  V.  Mkykbr 

CIIABACTBB8. 


SCENE— /n/mor  of  the  Skqiiir  draiiing-room.     Mr.   Sifplie 

fancy  itort,  . 
Miu  Scoffer. 

Mr.  Bkeptic  (iiufi^iMnf/y).  Another  authenticated  ghoat 
itoiy  (tnrourinf/  doum  Ike  paper).  To  me  it  is  simply  dittheart- 
ening  that  m  this  practical  Nineteenth  Century,  there 
■hould  still  exist  idiots  Biifficiently  flaprniit  to  believe  in 
palpable  Bpirits,  appearances  of  dinotiiboilied  essences  and 
the  like.  I  consider  a  newspaix^r  highly  cnlpable  for  giving 
^lace  to  Buch  trash.  To-morrow  I  write  to  the  editor  o( 
this  sheet,  telling  him  that  I  withdraw  my  subscription. 

Mbb.  Skbftic.  Josiah,  what's  the  use  of  getting  out  ot 
haiuor  over  a  mere  ghost? 

Ma.  Jkstrr  (laiily).  You  act  as  though  you  had  hcen  ac- 
cused of  making  one. 

Mise  ScoFPER  [laughing).  Timothy,  you  are  really  too  bad. 
I  consider  Josiah  in  the  right  in  objecting  to  the  nonsense. 
A  ghost  is  said  to  be  of  the  shape  of  the  sound  of  a  drum. 
How  I  should  like  to  Ree  one! 

Mr.  J.    One  what?— one  sound  of  a  drum? 

MiBB  S.  One  ghost!  I  think  I  said  ghost,  'Hmothy.  Fray 
do  not  take  me  up  so  hastily. 

Mb.  J.    It  was  you  taking  up  the  ghost  hastily,  Arethusa. 

Mrs.  S.  There!  you  are  both  put  out.  How  is  it  that 
ei^aged  couples  never  argue  but  they  become  warm  7  Now 
old  married  people,  such  as  Josiah  and  I,  argue  and  argue, 
and  keep  as  cool  aa  possible;  don't  we,  Jofiiah?— we  never 
have  differences  of  opinion,  do  wc,  Joniab  ? 

Mr.  S.  Jennie,  I  don't  like  the  way  my  remarks  are 
taken.     I  am  naturally  angry  about  the  triviality  of  any  one 
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who  will  asBume  a  belief  in  that  impoaaibUity  which  ia  called 
a  gbosL  Timot)))'  lai^lie  at  me,  Arethuea  calls  the  eubject 
under  discussion  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

Mise  8.    Why,  I  thought  I  van  on  your  side,  Joaiah. 

Mr.  J.     I  oni  sure  I  waH, 

Mr.  S,  Well,  you  lake  the  matter  entirely  too  cheerftilly. 
I  say  it  18  aimply  scandalous  that 

Mita.  B.    And  so  do  we. 

Mr.  B.  Jennie,  will  you  allow  me  to  speak?  I  object  to 
being  choked  off. 

Mbs.  S.    Why  Joeiahl    I  was  only  choking  off  the  ghoet. 

Me,  8.  There  you  are  again  with  your  burlesque.  I  tell 
you  the  subject  is  one  of  importance. 

Miss  8.  A  little  while  ^o  you  insisted  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  ghost,  and  now  you  speak  Bfi  though  you 
defended  such  awesome  creations. 

Mr.  S.  Arethusa,  I  forgive  you  everj'thing  for  thai  word 
"creations."  All  ghosts  are  creations;  no  man  in  this  world 
ever  saw  one,  and  no  man  ever  will  see  one. 

Mr.  J.    How  about 

Mr.  6.  If  you  please,  Timothy,  we  will  not  cite  instances 
of  people  who  vow  that  they  have  entertained  such  visitors. 
AH  creations  of  the  fancy,  sir,  all  creations  of  the  fency,  I 
own  that  I  am  a  little  heated  just  now,  and  I  trust  yon  will 
pardon  me;  but  1  am  eminently  calm  and  practicable,  if  I 
am  anj'thing,  and  [bfcoming  more  arid  more  emphalic)  when  I 
see  a  paper  of  the  standing  of  this  one,  giving  publicity  to 
such  maunderings,  I  am  justified  in  falling — {InkitexeUe- 
TnmJ  he  ha»  come  to  the  edge  <^  tlif  chair  and  noic  lumhUi  to  the 
floor.  He  jnckt  kinuelf  up  and  rvscalt  himtelf.)  t  was  about 
to  observe  that  I  am  justified  in  falling 

Mrs.  S.  You  appear  to  have  taken  the  justification  for 
granted,  in  your  nnanner  of  precipitating  yourself  from  the 
fiimiture. 

Mr.  S.  I  will  lie  obliged  to  you,  Jennie,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  express  myself  I  say  that  I  am  justified  in  failing 
out  with  the  editor  for  using  his  journal  as  a  means  of  dis- 
seminating in  the  Nineteenth  Century  such  iireposterous 
imbecilities  which — well,  without  making  a  speech  about  \t, 
1  give  up  this  paper  in  the  morning. 


Ua.  3.  And  yet  there  are  people  who  vouch  for  thees 
appearaccoa.  I  will  acknowledge  a  pet  we&knees  of  mine, 
I  have  always  loDged  to  see  a  ghost  and  upset  its  gravity. 
Often  when  1  am  about  retiring,  say  at  midnight 

Miss  S.  Midnight!  You  leave  our  bouee  every  night  at 
10^,  and  it  only  takes  you  five  minutes  to  get  homel 

Mr.  J.  Can't  a  fellow  be  wakeM  simply  because  he's  en- 
gaged? Do  you  consider  a  strong  affection  a  sort  of 
aoporiSc? 

Mi88  S.    I  was  only  thinking 

Mb.  J.    That  I  went  to  clubs  and  lodges  after  10^. 

Mrs.  3.  Really,  if  the  casual  mention  of  a  gboBt  is  going 
to  ruin  the  tempera  of  all  of  ua,  we  might  as  well  change  the 
subject. 

Mr.  J.  Not  at  all;  I  was  never  in  better  humor.  Ha! 
ha  (Jrmcningjiercely)'. 

MisB  8.  Nor  I.  He!  he  {frouming  and  dapping  her  fancy- 
wwi)l 

Mb.  3.  I  was  on  the  point  of  remarking  when  I  was  in- 
terrupted   

Miss  S.  By  me;  I  am  extremely  rude,— a  perfect  bear;  I 
wonder  that  you  ever  fancied  me. 

Mr.  J.  iUnidig.)    When  I  retire  about  midnight  —~ 

Miaa  S.  (loudiy.)    And  you  leave  our  house  at  10501 

Mr.  J.  [dtoutitig.)     1  oRea  hope  that  I  shall  see  a  ghoetl 

Mrs.  8.  Arethusa  and  Ilmathy,  behave  yourselves.  Do 
you  desire  me  to  think  that  you  care  nothing  for  one 
another,  when  you  are  so  easily  touched  as  this?  Let  us 
talk  sensibly,  as  Jouiah  sugi^eHts,  about  these  intangible 
nothings.  Timothy  has  mentioned  twelve  o'clock  as  th» 
hour  when  he  sometimes  thinks  of  ghosts.  Sow  why  is  it 
that  ghosts  are  always  associated  with  midnight?  Why 
should  they  not  appear  at  any  hour,  this  hour,— six  in  the 
evening,  as  well  as  half  a  dozen  hours  later?  What  have 
ghosts  to  do  with  time?  That  indispensable  qualification 
which  makes  all  ghost  stories  equally  incredible  to  me  ia 
the  persistence  of  the  vapory  visitors  using  midnight  as  the 
moment  of  their  disclosure.  And  with  Timothy  I  most 
eonfeea  that  sometimes  at  midni^'ht 

Mu8  B.    He  leaves  our  hou-<e  At  10301 
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Mr.  J.  Any  one  who  did  not  know  yon,  might  sappose 
you  jealous. 

Misa  S.  {lattghiitg.)    Jealous  I 

Mb.  J.    Don't  insult  me,  Arethueal 

Miss  8,  (weeping.)  You're  abeayt  insulting  me;  and  you 
do  leave  out  house  at  10.301 

Mr.  J.     I  never  denied   that  important  &cti    I  only 

Miss  S.  I  know  what  you  said ;  and  then  you  bit  off  my 
head  because  I  repeated  it.  You  said  you  retire  at  mid- 
night, and  I  said  tliat  you  leave  our  house  at  10.30;  and  I 
don't  care  who  contradicts  me,  1  insist  that  it  is  10.30,  and 
five  minut«s  added  to  half-past  ten  never  yH  made  twelve- 
I  consider  your  conduct  perfectly  cruel,  sir,  and  if  you  can- 
not treat  me  with  more  consideration,  we  had  better  parti 

Mb.  J.  I  coincide  with  you;  it  would  be  tar  better  to 
part  now,  than  to  carry  on  a  life  of  continual  bicliering  and 
jealousy. 

Mas.  S.  Hush  I  bush!  this  is  your  first  quarrel,  and 
neither  of  you  mean  a  word  you  say. 

MiseS.    /do;  it  is  10.301 

Mr.  J.    And  Jdo;  we  had  better  part! 

Mbs.  S.  (rapidly.)  1  was  saying  that  a  ghost  might  as  well 
present  itself  at  this  moment  aa  to  come  some  hours  hence. 
Suppose  we  should  see  one  now,  what  would  we  all  do? 

Mb.  S.  (mho  ha*  bten  glowering  at  them  ail.)  Jennie,  wiU  you 
put  an  end  to  this  frivolity  in  reference  to  a  subject  so  near 

Mrs.  S.    Josiah,  don't  be  so  ridiculous. 

Mr.  S.    Your  terms  are  beautifiilly  selected. 

Mbs.  8.    The  idea  of  treating  nonsense  seriouslyl 

Mr.  S.    Nonsense! 

Mrs.  8.  Yes,  nonsense,  or  ghosts,  whichever  teUeied  t«rm 
yon  like  best.  And  here  we  are  all  quarreling,  and  all 
about  your  old  ghost! 

Mr.  S.    J/V  old  ghost,  indeed!    Adhere  to  fticts! 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  he  says  that  I  prevaricatel  Yon  should  be 
ashamed  of  yuumclf,  Joaiah!  And  married  life  ia  a  snare; 
there!  and  I  hope  ArcthuHa  and  Timothy  will  lake  warning 
bj  ns  and— oh,  that  I  should  be  called  fidse!    I  do  believa 
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fou  wish  me  dead— I  believe  yon  wish  I  were  a  ghost;  oh  — 

Mr.  8.  I  cwuld  hardly  wish  that;  I  do  Dot  believe  in 
ghosts. 

Mas.  S.  And  you  don't  believe  in  me, — you  have  just 
said  so,  Arethusa  and  Timothy  beard  you.  I  also  know 
that  not  one  of  us  by  any  possibility  could  believe  in  a 
ghost,  so  you  are  the  more  prepoeteraua  in  taking  it  all  so 
seriously.    Do  you  believe  in  ghosts,  Timothy? 

Mb.  J.  {laughing.)    A  needless  question. 

Mas.  S.  And  I  can  answer  for  Arethusa;  it  is  not  in  our 
blood.    As  for  Josiah 

Mr.  S.  Yon  can  answer  for  me,  also.  I  want  all  this 
silliness  to  end ;  here  we  are,  a.  quartette  of  pleasant  people, 
becoming  thoroughly  ridiculous  over  nothing.  ]f  I  should 
allow  myself  to  descend  to  your  level 

Mbs.  S.  j  DeKend  - — — 

Mb.  J.    [  Sir,  my  level  I 

MissB.  )  The  Scoffer's  level! 

Mb.  S.  If  I  should  allow  myself  to  treat  the  matter 
lightly,  then  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  hilarity  1 
should  excite;  I  should  say  to  his  ghostship  or  her  ghost- 
ship,  should  he  or  she  put  in  an  appearance,  that  we  had 
no  time  for  such  antics,  and — in  fact,  1  should  say  ail  Iliat 
you  would  say. 

Mrs.  S  I  should  say  nothing— I  should  see  nothing ;  eon^ 
sequently  you  believe  in  them  more  than  I  do. 

Mb.  J.    1  just  said  he  acted  as  though  he  ha<l  made  one. 

Mb.  S.  (menacingly.)  Timothy  Jester,  I  would  have  you  fo 
know  that  I  no  more  believe  in  a  phost  than  you  do.  If  I 
should  at  this  moment  see  a  so-called  shadowy  presence  in 
this  room,  I  should,  as  the  boys  say,  "go  for  it,"  and  un- 
earth a  burglar  or  a  aneak-thief.  If  at  this  moment  there 
should  come  a  sharp  sepulchral  knock  — 
Siarp  hiock  on  door. 

Mrs.  S.  (Harting  to  her  feet.)    What's  that? 

Miss  S.  {imndling  tip  her  wvrk  and  riting.)  It  sounded  lomt- 
Amg  like  a  knock,— a  sepulchral  knock. 

Mr.  Skeptic  and  Mr.  later  hok  at  etxeh  oilier. 

Hbb.  a    IM  we  all  hear  it?  [Xo  reply. 
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Mr.  S.    It  was  only  some  one  at  the  door. 

Urb.  £L    Then  open  the  door,  Joemh. 

Mk,  S.     Jennie,  re8er\e  your  orders  for  Matilda,  the  moid. 

Mis8  S.  But  I  actually  did  hear  eomething.  Timothy,  if 
Joeiah  is  afraid  to  open  the  door 

Mr.  S.    Arethufia,  do  you  call  me  a  coward? 

MiBsS.    Timothy,showyoaiBelf amanandopenthedoor. 

Mr.  J.    It's  not  my  place ;  this  is  Josiah's  bouse,  not  mine. 

Miss  8.  It  is  not  my  house  either.  Jennie,  it  is  part 
your  house;  open  the  dooi»— Josiah'a  afraid. 

Me.  S,  Don't  aay  that  e^n,  Arethusal  Jennie,  your 
sister  desires  you  to  open  the  door.  She  despises  and 
matigns  me,  but  I  do  not  deny  you  the  right  to  open  the 
door.  As  for  me,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  door; 
it  may  remain  shut  till  doomsday,  for  all  I  care. 
Knock  on  Uk  door  again, 

M»8  8.    I  think  it  sounded  like  chains  this  time, 
ifri.  Skeptic  and  Jfiw  Scoffer  nm  to  tide,  front  qf  Hagt;  Mr. 
Skeptu;  and  Mr.  Jetler /olioio. 

Mm.  S.    Did  we  all  hear  it? 

Miss  S.  -i 

Mb.  J.   [  Yeel 

MR.S.   ) 

Mrs.  S.  It's  a  judgment  on  us;  and  I  almost  invited  It 
by  scouting  at  the  idea  of  its  coming  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening;  and  Josiah  said— Josiali,  don't  you  dare  to  go  near 
that  door — ]  shall  forcibly  hold  you  back! 

Mr.  8.  (fecbl'j.)  Yes,  I  will  iro,  Jane ;  you  have  all  insisted 
that  I  should  open  the  door,  and  you  shall  take  the  conse- 
quences of  my  opening  it  Don't  hold  my  coat-tails,  Jane, 
for  I  insist  upon  opening  the  door — oh,  I  thoi^ht  you  had 
hold  of  my  coat-tails. 

Mrs.  S.  (ffmtping  the  eo/it-tnib.)  So  I  have  now.  No,  Jo- 
siah, you  shall  never  obey  a  summons  like  that;  you  ate  a 
married  man ! 

MiM  S.  {Heizing  Mr.  Jeitcr'i  eont-tnih.)  And  Timothy  [■ 
(Toing  to  be  ft  married  man  one  of  Ihese  days.  Oh,  Timothy, 
forjfive  my  terrible  words  of  jealousy  relating  to  10.30 ;  for- 
ipve  my  sarcastic  taunts!    This  may  be  our  last  houi^-who 
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can  tell!     I  am  not  positive  that  I  did  not  hear  a  groan 

besides  the  chains.    Ii  is  all  Josiah'e  fault! 

Mr.  S.  How  ia  it  my  fault,  dear  Arethusa?  I  will  con- 
fess that 

Mr.  J.  JoEiab,  she  refers  to  your  ani^'y  unbelief  in  any* 
thing  approaching  the  supernatural. 

Mhs.  S.  Josiah,  you  are  responsible  for  a  spirit  coming  in 
the  spirit  of  revenge.  You  never  would  take  my  ailvii*; 
and  now  see  what  you  have  done!  We  are  unquestionably 
destroyed ;  to-morrow  our  bair  will  be  bleached  white. 
For^vc  me  all  my  unkind  words,  Josiahj  we  were  never 
angry  before.  (Knock  Wi  the  door.  She  and  Mm  Scoffer 
coarr  in  a  comer,  llie  men  near  them.)  Tell  it,  Josiah,  that  you 
were  but  using  braj^iadocio — tell  it  that  not  only  do  you  be- 
lieve in  it,  but  that  you  always  did,  and — oh,  tell  it  any- 
tbini;;  you  needn't  mind  a  Hb  to  a  ghost. 

Mr.  S.  {opens  hit  lipg  and  Irieelotpeak,  then  whispers  hoar»ehj.) 
Jennie,  my  voice  is  gone. 

Miss  S,  Ob,  poor  Josiah,  poor  Josiah ;  he  is  frozen  with 
terror,  and  no  wonder,  for  he  has  broi^bt  this  on  usi 
Timothy,  how  is  yavr  voice? 

Ma.  J.    Arethusa,  my  voice  is  all  right;  but  my  legs 

Knock  on  the  door.  Tkey  crouch  dotely  logetker.  The  door 
open*,  and  Matilda,  the  maid,  putt  in  W  vhi(e-eiipped  head 
for  a  nioiaerU,  when,  seeing  lliem  all,  she  withdraws  it  and  dote* 
the  door  cu/ain. 

Mrs.  S.    I  saw  it,— «  hideoua,  awful  &cel 

MisaS.  ■» 

Ma.  J.    [  Isawitl 

Mk.S.  ) 

Mr.  S.    Male  or  female,  should  you  say? 

Mrs  S.  It  waa  all  that  was  awful  in  the  face  of  man  or 
woman.    It  may  have  been  gory. 

Mies  8.    With  a  gash  in  the  throatl 

Mes.  S.    The  head  completely  severed!  [Knock. 

Mr.  S,  {tottering.)  Something  ails  my  legs  too.  I  may 
have  been  Ixild  in  my  language  a  little  while  ago.  but, 
Jennie,  I  meant  no  disreKpeel 

Miss  S.  You  were  as  disrespectful  as  yon  possibly  could 
be  of  ghosts!  ^Knode. 
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Mrb.  S.  There,  Arethnsa,  yoa  did  that;  joa  cKoaed  Out 
destbly  knock  by  foolishty  saying  "ghost."  [£noab. 

MiaeS.  And  you  did  that.  There  are  legions  here;  I 
thought  it  looked  like  two  when  it  put  its  bloody  lace  in 
the  room. 

Dooropeni — Matilda  appear*. 

Mbb.  b.    There  it  is  again! 

Mk.  S.  (nnking  to  the  JUxir.)  Unhappy,  ii^mred  qtirit,  I 
abjure  thee—    Speak  to  it,  Timothy  I 

Mb.  J.  Observe  the  rules  of  polite  sotdety — it  is  not  my 
gueat,butyoural 

MATiLnA.    if  yon  please 

Miss  8.  That  voice  I  It  is  a  hollow  echo,— a  perfect 
grave-yard   chorus!      Timothy,  Jennie,  Joeiah,  say  your 

proyers,  for 

They  hide  their  facet,  kaaiag  agairiM  each  oUter. 

Matiuia.  My  good  gracious!  Whalever  has  come  over 
them?  Here  I  have  been  knocking  and  knocking,  and  geU 
tingnoanswer!  (In  a  loud  voice.)  MisRu.s,  Missus,  I've  come  to 
say  that  tea  is  ready,  and  the  muffins  won't  wait  for  nobody. 

All  (Tatting  their  head*  and  reeoffniMng  her).   It  is  Matildsl 

Matilda.  Who  did  you  think  it  was?  You  look  «s  il 
you  had  all  seen  a  ghost. 

Mu»  Scoffer  and  Mn.  Skeptic  cry  ovL 

Mrs.  8.    Don't  say  the  word,  Matilda,  for  we — we— we — 

Mr.  8.    Are  ready  for  tea.  and— and — 

MK.J.    The  muffins  won't— 

Me.  8.  It's  all  this  confounded  paper's  fault;  111  horse- 
whip the  editor  to-morrow  (Jliet  at  paper  and  tear*  it  tavagdy) ! 

Mm.  B.  \ 

Miss  B.  \  It's  all  the  paper's  faultl 

Mr.  J.   ) 
They  jaU  on  the  paper  and  tear  il  into  nhredt,  MaiUda  looting  *n 
in  amaiemenl,  at  curtain  failt. 
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Snobbieton.  Yes,  there  is  that  fellow  Jonep,  again.  I  de- 
clare, the  man  ie  abiquitous.  Wherever  I  go  with  my 
cousin  Pmtlence  we  stumble  acrom  him,  or  he  follows  her 
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like  her  shadow.  Do  we  take  a  boating?  SodoeaJonea 
Bo  we  wander  on  the  beach?  So  does  Jonea.  Go  where 
we  will,  tliat  fellow  follows  or  moves  l>efore.  Now,  that  was 
a  crael  practical  joke  which  Jones  once  played  upon  me  at 
college.  I  have  never  forgiven  him.  But  I  would  gladly 
make  a  pretence  of  doing  so,  if  I  could  have  my  revenge. 
Let  me  see.  Can't  I  man^e  it?  He  is  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  Prudence,  but  too  bashful  to  speak.  I  half  believe 
she  is  not  iudifferent  to  him,  though  altogether  unacquaint- 
ed Itmayproveamatch.if  I  cannot  spoil  it.  I«t  me  think 
Hal  I  have  it.  A  bnltiaot  ideal  Jones,  bewarel  £ut 
here  he  comes. 

(£V)/«r  JoHiis.) 
Jontt.  {Not  teeing  Snobbkton,  ajid  delightedly  eontemplatittg  a 
Pourer,  which  he  holds  in  hi»  hand.)  Oh,  rapture  I  what  apriEe! 
It  was  in  her  hair — I  saw  it  fall  from  her  queenly  head. 
[Ki»»et  it  every  note  and  then.)  How  warm  are  ila  tender  leaves 
from  having  touched  her  neck  !  How  doubly  sweet  is  its 
perfume^ — fresh  from  the  fragrance  of  her  glorious  locks! 
riow  beautiful  I  how— Bless  me !   here  is  Snobbleton,  and  we 

Snob.  Good-morning,  Jones— that  is,  if  you  will  shake 
hands. 

Jonea.    What  I  you— you  forgive !  Tou  really— 

Snob.  Yes,  yea,  old  fellow  !  All  is  forgotten.  You  played 
me  a  rough  trick ;  but,  let  bygones  be  bygones.  Will  you  not 
bury  the  hatchet  ? 

Jone».    With  all  my  heart,  my  dear  fellow  ! 

Siwli.  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Jones  ?  You  look 
quite  grumpy — not  by  any  means  the  same  cheerful,  dashing, 
rollicking  fellow  you  were. 

Jonea.  Grumpy— what  Is  that?  How  do  I  look,  Snobble- 
ton? 

Snob.  Oh,  not  much  out  of  the  way.  Only  a  little  shaky 
in  the  shanks,- blue  llpe,  red  nose,  cadaverous  jaws,  blood- 
shot eyes,  yellow — 

Jone».  Bless  me,  yon  don't  say  sol  (Afide.)  Confound 
ihe  man  1  Here  have  I  been  endeavoring  to  appear  romantic 
fo'  the  last  month— and  now  to  be  called  grumpy— sbaky- 
khanked,  cadaTeroos,- it  is  unbearable  1 
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Snob.  But  iitver  mind.  Cheer  up,  old  fellowl  I  see  It  all, 
Egad !  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  in — 

Jonei.  Ah  !  you  can  then  sympathize  with  me  I  You  know 
what  it  IB  to  be  in— 

StKib.  Of  coarse  I  do  !  Heaven  preserve  me  from  the  toils] 
What  days  of  bitterness ! 

Jones.     What  nights  of  bliss  I 

Snob.  {Shutider'aig.)  And  then  the  letters — the  intermin- 
able letters ! 

Jones.    Uh  yes,  the  letters !  the  bUlel  dmxx  I 

Snob.    And  the  bills— the  endless  bills  I 

JoTies.     (In  sui^nise.)     The  bills ! 

Snob.  Yes ;  and  the  bailifiii,  the  lawyers,  the  judge,  and 
the  jury. 

Jona.  Why,  man,  what  are  you  talking  about  f  I  thought 
you  said  you  knew  what  it  was  to  be  in — 

Snob.    In  debt.    To  be  mn  I  did. 

Jones.  Bless  me!  I'm  not  in  debt— never  borrowed  a  dollar 
m  my  life.  Ah,  me  !  (Sight.)  it's  worse  than  thai. 

Snob.  Worse  than  that!  Come,  now,  Jones,  there  is  only 
one  thizig  worse.    You're  surely  not  in  love  7 

Jonei.  Yes,  I  am.  Oh,Snobby,belp  me,help  mel  Letms 
confide  in  you. 

Snob.  Confide  in  me !  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow  I  See,! 
do  not  shrink — I  stand  firm. 

Jones.    Snobby,  I — I  love  her. 

Snob.    Whom  7 

Jonet.    Your  cousin.  Prudence. 

Snob.    Ha!  Prudence  Angelina  Winterbottom? 

Jones.  Now,  don't  be  angry,  Snobby  1  I  don't  mean  any 
harm,  you  know.  I — 1 — you  know  how  it  is. 

Snob.  Harm  !  my  dear  fellow.  Not  nbitofit.  Angry  1  Not 
atall.  You  have  my  consent,  old  fellow.  Take  her.  She  is 
yours.    Heaven  bless  you  both  I 

Jonet.  You  are  very  kind.  Snobby,  but  I  haven't  got  her 
consent  yet. 

Snob.  Well,  that  ti  something,  to  be  sure.  But,  leave  it  all 
to  me.  She  may  be  a  little  coy,  you  know ;  but,  considerinff 
your  genero'Q  overlooking  of  her  unfortunate  defect— 

Jona.    J3  "^ct !    You  surprise  me. 
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Snob.    WhatI  andyoudid  not  know  of  it? 

Janet.  Not  at  all.  I  am  astonialiedl  Nothing  serious  I 
hope. 

Snob.  Oh,  no  1  only  a  little— (f«  tap*  ha  ear  wUh  hi* finger, 
taowingly.)     I  see,  you  understand  it. 

Joaa.  Merciful  heaven  I  can  it  be  7  But  really,  is  it  seri- 
ous? 

Snob.    I  ehoiild  think  it  was. 

Jonet.    WhatI    But  is  she  ever  dangerous? 

Snob.    Dangerous !    Why  should  she  be  ? 

Jona.  (Contideraitu  rdieoed.)  Oh,  1  perceivel  A  mers 
airiness  of  brain— a  gentle  aberration— acoming  tbe  dull 
world — a  mild — 

Saob.    Zounds,  man,  she's  not  CT&jy ! 

Jcmu.    My  dear  Snobby,  you  relieve  me.    What  tbeuT 

Sa<A.    Slightly  deaf.    That's  alL 

Jona.    Doaf! 

Snt^.  As  a  lamp-poet.  That  is  you  must  elevate  your 
voice  to  a  coiudderable  pitch  in  speaking  to  her. 

Jonei.  Is  it  possible  I  However,  I  think  I  can  Tnant^^ 
kii,  for  instance,  if  it  was  my  intention  to  make  her  a  floral 
offering,  and  I  should  say  {elevating  hit  voice  eontiderably,) 
"Mias.will  you  make  me  liappy  by  accepting  these  flowers?" 
I  aupjKise  she  could  hear  me,  eh  7     How  would  that  do  7 

Stto6,    Pshaw!    Do  you  call  that  elevated? 

Jonet.  Well,  how  would  this  do?  (Speakt  tiery  loutUt/.) 
"Miss,  will  you  make  me  happy — " 

Snob.    Louder,  shriller,  man  I 

Jonet.     "  Miss,  will  you — " 

Snob.    Louder,  louder,  or  she  will  only  see  yonr  lipe  move. 

Jonet.  (Almoti  tcreaming.)  "  Miss,  will  yOU  obUge  me  by 
accepting  these  flowerB7" 

Snob.  Tliere,  that  mai)  do.  Still  you  want  practice.  1 
perceive  the  lad;  herself  is  approaching.  Suppose  you  r» 
Ure  for  a  short  time  and  I  will  prepare  her  for  the  intro- 
duction. 

Jonet.  Very  good.  Meantime  I  will  go  down  to  the  beach 
and  endeavor  to  acquire  the  proper  pitch.  Let  me  see' 
"  Miss,  will  you  oblige  me—" 

lEeit  JoxnJ 
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Enter  Pkbdencr. 

JVwl  Good -morning,  cousin.  Who  was  that  speaking  so 
loudly? 

StMi.  Only  Jones.  Poor  fellow,  he  is  bo  deaf  that  I  sup- 
pose he  fancies  his  own  voice  to  be  a  mere  whisper. 

Prud.     Why,  I  was  not  aware  of  this.    Is  he  very  deaf? 

Snob.  Deaf  as  a  stone  fence.  To  be  sure  he  does  not  use 
an  ear-trumpet  any  more,  but  one  must  apeak  ezcessively 
high.    Unfortunate,  too,  for  I  believe  he  m  in  love. 

Prud.    ( With  tome  emotio/L)    In  love  I  with  whomf 

Snob.    Can't  you  guess  7 

Prvd.    Oh,  no ;  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea. 

.Snob.  With  yourself!  He  has  been  b^ging  me  to  obtain 
him  an  introduction. 

Prod.  Well,  I  have  always  thought  him  a  nice-looking 
young  man.  I  suppose  he  would  hear  me  if  I  should  say 
{»peaifc«  hudly,)    "  Good-morning,  Mr.  Jonea  7  " 

Snob.     {Compateionatdjf.)  i?o  you  think  he  would  lie&r thatt 

Prud.  Well,  then,  how  would  (tpeakg  very  loadty,)  "Good- 
moming,  Mr.  Jones!"    How  would  thai  do? 

Snob.  Tush!  he  would  think  you  were  speaking  undei 
your  breath. 

Prod.     (Almott  tcreaming.)     "  Qood-morning  1 " 

8n(A.    A  mere  whisper,  my  dear  cousin.      Hut   hare  he 
comes.    Now,  do  try  and  moke  yourself  audible. 
Eiiter  Jones. 

Snob.  {Spealxng  in  a  high  voice.)  Mr.  Jones,  cousin.  Mise 
Winterbottom,  Jonea.  You  will  please  excuse  me  for  a 
short  time.     {He  retire*,  but  remains  in  view.) 

Jane*.  (Speaking  thrill  and  load,  aiui  offering  tome  floweri.) 
Miss,  will  you  accept  llie^e  flowers?  I  plucked  them  from 
their  slumber  on  the  hill. 

Prud.     (In  an  equally  highvoice.)     Beally,  sir,  I— I— 

Jonet.  (Aeide.)  She  hesitates.  It  must  be  that  she  does 
not  hear  me.  (Inereating  hit  lone.)  Miss,  will  you  accept 
these  flowers— FLOWERS?    I  plucked  them  sleeping  on  the 

hill-HILL. 


Janet,    (Atide.)    How  she 
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Yes,  I  plucked  them  from  their  elumbct— sluubbk,  oq  the 

hill— HILU 

Frud.  {Atide.)  Poor  man,  what  an  effort  it  eeems  to  him 
to  sj)eak.  (Aloud.)  I  jwrceive  you  are  poetical.  Are  you 
fond  of  poetry?  (Aiide.)  He  heeitates.  1  must  speak  loud- 
er.   {In  a  gcream.)    Poetry— poltrv— POETRY  I 

Ji»iet.  (Aside.)  Blesa  me,  the  womao  would  wake  the 
dead  '■    (Aloud.)    Yea,  Mies,  I  ad-o-r-o  it. 

Saob.  {Solue  from  behind,  rubbing hii  handi.)  Glorious!  glo- 
rious !  I  wonder  how  loud  they  can  scream.  Oh,  vengeance, 
thou  art  sweet! 

Prud.    Can  you  repeat  so-ne  poetry — poetry? 

Jottei.    I  only  know  one  poem.    It  is  this: 


Prtid.    (Putting  her  lipt  to  hit  ear  and  tliouling.)    Bravo— 

Jona.    (In  the  tame  toite.)    Thank  you!    Thane— 

Prud.     (PuUing  her  handg  over  her  earl.)     Mercy  on  us  I    Do 

you  think  1  am  deaf,  sir? 
Jonei.    (Aim  /topping  hi»  ean.)    And  do  you  &ncy  me  deaf, 

Miss? 

( Thq/  now  jpeat  in  their  natural  tonei.) 

Prud.    Are  you  not,  sir?    You  Burprise  me! 

Jonet.  No,  Miss.  I  was  led  to  believe  that  you  were  deaf. 
Snobbleton  told  me  bo. 

Prud.    Snobbleton  I    Why  he  told  me  that  you  were  deaf. 

Jones.  Confound  the  fellow!  he  has  been  making  game 
of  us. 


FALSTAFF'S  BOASTING.— Sbakspbaer. 


Point.     Welcome,  Jack.    Where  hast  thou  been? 

Falflaf.  A  plapjo  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance 
too !  marry  and  amen  ! — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  boy. — Ere  I 
lead  Ihia  life  lonj;,  I'll  sew  nelhor-stooks,  and  mend  them, 
and  foot  them,  too.  A  plague  of  all  cowards! — Give  me  a 
cup  of  sack,  rogue. — Is  there  no  virtue  extant?    [He  drink*. 
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Prmee  Henry.  Didst  thau  never  see  Titan  kias  &  diah  of 
butter?  piti/ul-hearted  Titan,  that  melttKl  at  the  sweet  tale 
of  the  Biinl  if  thou  didst,  tlien  behold  that  Mtinpouiid. 

Fal.  You  r(^ie,  here's  lime  in  this  sack,  too!  There  ia 
nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man:  Yet  a 
coward  is  worse  thanacupof  sacli  with  lime  in  it;  a  villain- 
ooB  coward. — Go  tliy  ways,  old  Jack ;  die  when  thou  wilt,  i( 
manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten  herring.  There  live  not  three 
^od  men  unhanged  in  England)  and  one  of  them  is  £it, 
and  growB  old:  God  help  the  while!  a  bad  world,  I  sayl  1 
would  I  were  a  weaver;  I  could  eiugpsalma  or  anything:  A 
plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  still. 

P.  Hen.    How  now  wool-sack?  what  mutter  you? 

Fal.  A  king's  sou  I  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy  king- 
dom with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy  subjects  afore 
thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  gee.-^e,  I'll  never  wear  hair  on  my 
face  more.    You  prince  of  Wales  I 

P.  Ben     Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Fai.  Are  you  not  a  coward?  answer  me  to  that;  and 
Poins  there  ? 

Point.    'Zounds,  an  ye  call  me  coward,  I'll  stab  thee. 

FaL  I  call  thee  coward !  I'll  see  thee  hanged  ere  I  call 
thee  coward :  but  I  would  give  a  thousand  pound,  I  could 
run  as  £ist  as  thou  canst.  Yuu  are  straight  enough  in  the 
shoulder;],  you  care  not  who  sees  your  back :  Call  you  that 
backing  of  your  friends?  A  plague  upon  such  backing!  give 
me  them  that  will  face  me. — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack  ;  I  am  a 
rogue  if  I  drunk  to-day. 

P.  Hen.  0  villain,  thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped  since  thou 
drunk'st  last. 

Fid.    All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  ntill  say  I. 
[He  dTinla. 

P.  Hen.    What's  the  matter? 

Fai.  What's  the  matter?  there  be  four  of  us  here  have 
ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  morning. 

P.Hen.     Where  is  it,  Jack  7  where  isit? 

F(d.  Where  is  it?  taken  from  us  it  is:  a  hundred  upon 
poor  four  of  lis, 

P.  Hen.     What,  a  hundred,  man? 
2lll 
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PaL  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  it  half-ewon]  witli  a  dozen 
of  them  two  hours  tc^tber.  I  have  'auipeti  by  miracle.  J 
am  eight  times  thrust  through  the  doublet;  four,  through 
the  hose ;  my  buL-kler  cut  through  and  through ;  my  sword 
hacked  like  a  hund-saw,  ecce  giffnum.  I  never  dealt  better 
since  I  was  a  man;  all  would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards  I 
Let  them  speak  :  if  they  speak  more  or  leas  than  truth,  they 
are  villains,  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

F.  lien.    Speak,  sira,  how  was  it? 

GadihiU.    We  four  set  upon  some  dozen,— 

Ktl.    Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Oadt.    And  bound  them. 

Ptfo.    No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

RU.  Yourogue,they  were  bound,  every  man  of  them;  or 
I  am  a  Jew  else,  nn  Ebrew  Jew. 

Oadi.  Ae  we  were  sharing,  some  sis  or  seven  tresb  men 
set  upon  us. 

lid.    And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  come  in  the  others. 

P.  Bm.     What,  fought  you  with  them  ail  ? 

F\ii.  All?IkaoWDotwhatyecall,  all;  but  if  I  fought  not 
with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish :  if  there  were 
not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  I  ain  no 
two- legged  creature. 

Point.    'Pray  God,  you  have  not  murdered  some  of  them. 

ExL  Kay,  that's  post  praying  for :  for  I  have  peppered 
two  of  them;  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have  paid;  two  regies  in 
buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal, — if  I  tell  thee  a  lie, 
spit  in  my  face,  call  me  horse.  Thou  kno west  my  old  ward; 
—here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four  rogues  in 
buckram  let  drive  at  me, 

P.  Hen.     What,  four?  thou  saidst  but  two,  even  now. 

JTii.    Four,  Hal;  I  told  thee  four. 

Point.    Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

J^  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly  thntst  at 
me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their  Beven 
points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen.    Seven?  why,  there  were  but  four,  even  now. 

iW.     In  buckram. 

Point.    Ay,  four,  in  buckram  suits. 

FiU.    Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain  elM. 
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p.  Hen.    Pr'ythce,  let  him  alone ;  we  shall  h&ve  mora  anon. 

Fid.     Dost  thou  heur  me,  Ual? 

P.  Hen.     Ay,  and  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 

FaL  Do  BO,  for  it  is  worth  the  IJHtening  to.  Theee  nine 
in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, 

P.  Hen.    So,  two  more  already, 

JPal.  Their  pointa  being  broken,  tliey  began  to  give  me 
ground:  but  I  followed  me  dose,  came  in  foot  and  hand; 
and,  with  a  thought,  eeven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Hen.  Oh,  monstrous  I  eleven  buckram  men  grown  out 
of  two  1 

Phi.  But  nB  it  happened,  three  misbegotten  knaves,  in 
Kendal  green,  cnme  at  my  back,  and  let  drive  ut  me ;  for  it 
was  BO  dark,  Ilal,  that  thou  could'at  not  see  thy  hand. 

P.  Hen.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets  them ; 
gross  as  a  mountiun,  open,  palpable.  Why,  thou  clay-brain- 
ed, knotty-jiated  fool ;  thou  tHilow-keech : 

Fal.  What  I  art  thou  mad?  art  thou  mad?  is  not  the 
truth,  the  truth? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  how  couldst  thou  know  these  men  in  Ken- 
dal green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou  couldst  not  see  thy 
hand?  come,  tell  us  your  reason;  what  sayest  thou  to  this? 

PoinM.    Couie,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  reason. 

Fal.  Whiit,  upon  compulsion?  No;  were  I  at  the  strap- 
pado, or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on 
compulsion.  Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion!  if  reasons 
were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason 
upon  compulsion,  I 

P.  Hen.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin :  this  sanguine 
coward,  this  horse-back-breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh; 

Fid.  Away,  you  starveling,  you  eif-skin,  you  dried  neat's- 
tongue,  you  Btock-flsh ! — 0,  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like 
Iheel — you  tailor's  yard,  you  tiow-cuse,  you  vile  standing 

P.  Hen.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it  again ;  and 
when  thou  bast  tired  thyself  in  base  comparisons,  bear  me 
•peak  but  this, 

Poini.     Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four;  you  hound 
them,  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth. Mark  now  how 
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plain  a  tale  shall  put  you  down. — Then  did  we  two  est  on 
you  four:  and,  witL  a  irord,  outfaced  you  from  your  priie, 
and  liave  it ;  yea,  aud  can  show  it  you  here  in  the  house : — 
and,  Palstaff,  you  carried  your  moiintaiu  aides  away  as 
nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity,  and  roared  for  mercy,  and 
still  ran  and  roared,  as  ever  I  heard  a  calf.  What  a  slave 
art  thou,  to  hatjk  thy  Bword  as  thou  hast  done ;  and  then  say 
it  was  in  fight !  What  trick,  what  device,  what  starting  hole, 
canst  thou  now  find  out  to  hide  thee  from  thb  open  and  ap- 
pareut  shame? 

PoiiM.    Come,  let's  hear.  Jack;  What  trick  hast  thou  nowT 

fbl.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye. 
Why,  hear  ye,  my  maatera :  Was  it  fur  me  to  kill  the  heir- 
apparent.  Should  I  turn  upon  the  tnie  prince  7  Why,  thou 
knowest,  I  um  as  valiant  as  Hercules :  but  beware  instinct ; 
the  lion  will  not  touch  the  tnie  prince.  Instinct  is  a  izreat 
matter  j  I  was  a  coward  on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the  better 
of  myself  and  thee,  during  my  life;  I,  for  a  valiant  lion,  and 
thou  for  a  true  prittce.    But,  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  the 

money. Hostesa,  clap  to  the  doors ;  watch  to-night,  praj 

to-morrow.— Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles 
cf  good  fellowship  come  to  you  I  What,  shall  we  be  merry  T 
shall  we  have  a  play  extempore? 

P.  Hen.  Content , — and  the  argument  shall  be,  thy  run- 
ning away. 

IbL    Ah  I  DO  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me. 


i 
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THE  TREES  OP  THE  BIBLE.-M.  B.  C.  Sladi. 

AU. —         Let  us  look  throuph  sacretl  story, 

Song  and  psalm,  until  we  see. 

In  tlieir  beauty  and  their  glory, 

Forms  of  many  a  fair,  green  tree: 
Trees  that  shaded  saints  and  sa^es. 

Trees  that  waved  where  pro[)het8  trod, 
Treea  that  live  through  all  the  ages. 
In  the  ancient  Word  of  God. 
Fim.—      When  the  captives  wept  for  Zion, 
For  her  power  and  glory  gone, 
What  fair  trt^e,  with  drooping  branched. 
Hung  they,  sad,  their  harps  upon? 
ilrwiMT.— "By  the  rivera  of  Bahylon  there  we  fiat  down, 
yea  we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion.    We  lianged  our 
harpe  upon  the  Wii.loivs." — [Pa.  csxxvii:  1. 
Second. —    When  the  prophet  sang  the  stoiy, 
Zion's  grandeur  yet  to  be, 
Sang  her  beauty  and  her  glory. 
Spake  he  then  of  any  tree? 
Angver. — "The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee, 
the    FiR-TBBB    the    Pr^E-raes   and    the  Box  together,  to 
beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary." — Ilsa.  Ix:  13. 
Third. —     When  he  gives  the  invitation. 

Come  ye  thirsting,  thirst  no  more, 
How  in  joyful  proclamation. 
Tells  he  of  the  good  in  store  ? 
Antwer. — "Instead  of  the  Thor:<  shall  come  up  the  Fir- 
fRBB,  and  instead  of  the  Brikr  shall  come  up  the  Mvrtlb- 
TREB,  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name." — [Isa.  Iv:  13. 
FbuHh. —   What  says  he,  when  men,  forsaking 
God  most  high,  the  living  Lord, 
Out  of  wood  their  gods  are  making 
That  can  never  B[>eak  a  word  7 
Antwer. — "He  heweth  him  <lown  Cedabh,  and  taketh  the 
Cypress  and  the  Oak,  which  he  strengtheneth  for  himself 
among  the  trees  of  the  forest;  he  planteth  an  Abh,  and  the 
rain  doth  nourish  it.     .     .     .     He  maketh  a  god  and  wor- 
shippeth  it."— [Isa.  xliv:  14, 15. 
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P^. —      On  the  hills  and  niountaine,  bumii^ 
Incense  unto  goda  thus  made, 
Israel,  for  from  Zion  turning. 

Sought  what  trees'  moat  pleasant  shade? 
AntiBtr. — "They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and   burn   incense   upon   Ibe  hills,  under  Oaks  and  £01^ 
LARS  and  Elms,  because  the  shadow  thereof  is  good." — 
[Hoa-iv:  13. 
Sixth.—      When  another  prophet  telleth 

Of  God's  judgments  falling  fost. 
Whilst  his  heart  with  sorrow  swelletb, 
How  speaks  he  of  glories  past? 
Aiawer.—"The  ViSKisdried  up,  and  the  Fio-tbbb  Un- 
guisheth;  the  PoMKcnASATE-TRBE,  the  pALM-TReic  also,  and 
the  Applb-trer,  even  all  the  trees  of  the  field  are  withered; 
because  J07  is  withered  away  from  the  sons  of  men." — 
[Joeli:  12. 

Sevenih.—  After  words  of  solemn  warning 
To  the  people  in  their  sin. 
Then  what  hope,  like  gleams  of  dawning. 
Through  the  prophet's  voice  flows  in? 
Arawer. — "But  yet  in  it  shall  be  a  tenth,  and  it  shall  re- 
turn.   As  a  Tkil-thsb  and  as  an  Oak,  whose  sutntance  is 
in  them  when  they  cast  their  leaves;  so  the  holy  seed  shall 
be  the  aubsUnce  thereof."— [Isa.  vi:  13. 

Mgblk. —    Unto  Israel  returning. 

Hear  th  ■  promise  of  his  Lord ; 
God  to  his  dear  children  turning. 
Speaks  to  them  what  precious  word? 
Atisaxr. — "I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel;  he  shall  grow 
as   the    lily,  and  cast   forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon;    his 
branches  shall  spread,  and  bis  beauty  shall  be  as  the  Ouvs- 
TRBE." — [Joel  xiv:  5,  6. 

I/inlh. —     When  God  called  the  "weeping  prophet," 
When  he  Rai<l,  "  What  doat  thou  see?" 
Lifting  up  his  eyes,  what  saw  he? 
Spring's  first  brightly-blooming  tree? 
ilnwcer.— "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying, 
Jeremiah,  what  seest  thou?    And  I  said,  I  see  a  rod  of  an 
Almond^bkk."— [Jer.  i:  11. 
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Tenth. —      When  Elijah's  spirit  failed  him, 

And  he  asked  thnt  he  might  die. 
When  the  angel  touched  and  hailed  him, 
'Neath  what  did  Elijah  lie? 
Anmvr. — "  But  he  himnclf  went  a  day's  journey  into  tb 
wilderness,  and  came  and  sat  down  under  a  JDNiPRR-ntr 
and  he  requested  for  himself  tiiat  he  might  die."— [I.  Kir 
xix :  4. 

EUKnth—  When  the  Lord  directed  David 
Out  to  battle  how  to  go, 
Cer  against  what  trees,  then  Biud  be. 
They  should  come  upon  the  foe? 
Ajower.—"  Cojae  upon  them  over  against  the  Mr 
TRBES.     .     .     .     And  it  shall  be  when  thou  abal 
sound  of  going  in  the  tops  of  the  Mulberry-tbsbs 
thou  shalt  go  out  to  battle."— [I.  Chron.  xiv:  14, 
Tindflh.—  What  tree,  tliat  now  on  Lebanon, 
In  solemn  beauty  reigns. 
In  the  grand  days  of  Solomon 
Grew,  like,  upon  the  plains, 
Another  tree,  whose  branches  boi 

In  a  far  later  day, 

Zaccheus,  who  ran  on  before, 

When  Jesus  passed  that  way' 

Antwer. — "And  the  CEDAR-TRees  madi 

HOBB-TRBK  that  are  in  the  low  plains  i 

.    .    ,    "And  Zaccheus  ran  before  and 

B¥C4M0EB-TBBB   tO    BCe    JcSUS,"— [II.  ' 

xix:  4. 

T'hirte'tfc.— What  trees  that  Hiram  er 
From  far  across  the  se: 
Uade  terraces,  as  we  ar 
And  harps  and  puult' 
^jwuw.— "And  the  king  made 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord."— I.  F 
fbttjflA.—  Of  what  treea  did  F 
Strong,  beautiful 
When  he  Assyria' 
And  beauty  w( 
Antwer.— "The  Cedars  > 
hid*  him;  the  Fibtkus  ' 
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Chest  NUT-TREES*  were  not  like  his  branches,  nor  any  tree 
in  the  garden  of  Gotl  was  tike  unto  him  in  his  beauty."— 
[Ezek.  xsxi:  8. 
Fifleenlk. — And  now  what  tree  more  fair  than  all 

May  priest  and  prophet  ece, 
An.l  yet  its  wondrous  leaves  may  fall 

To  bless  both  you  and  me? 
Atutcer. — "  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either 
Bideof  the  river  was  there  the  Thee  op  Life,  which  bare 
twelve  manner  of  fruits,  antl  yielded  her  fruit  every  month ; 
and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations." — [Rev.  xxii:  1,  2. 


TEMPERANCE  DIALOGUE— E.  Mcbray. 


Applicant. — Good  morning,  gentlemen. 

Committee. — Good  morning. 

Chairman.— \\"\\\  you  lake  a  seat  and  wait  a  moment, 
please?  We  are  making  up  our  estimates  of  expenses  for 
last  year. 

Applicant  placet  box  do'i.'n  carefully  at  a  litlh  diilance  and  Malt 
hinutlf.     Vonwtittee  UTite,  cmunitt,  etc. 

Chairman. — Sow,  sir,  what  can  we  do  for  you  ? 

Ap}AieaBt.—\f  you  please,  I  would  like  a  permit  to  raieo 
ftnd  exhibit  rattlesnaken. 

1*.  0»n. — Raise  what? 

jlppiican/.— Rattlesnakes,  sir. 

2d.  Cbm.— What  did  you  say? 

Applicant. — Yes,  sir,  rattlesnakes,  like  these,  sir  (lifiing  the 
bar-lid  a  hair'»  breadth). 

All  the  Committee  (ejccitedly).Shat  the  lid !  Shut  it  down  I 
I  say,  sir,  shut  it,  shut  it! 

Chairman  (sfim/i;).— What  do  you  mean  by  bringing  theaa 
creatures  into  our  council-room,  sir? 

Old  gentleman.— Don't  you  think— ah— that  box — ah — had 
better  be  removeil? 

■■'uuijawiii^' 
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Zd.  Own.— Second  that  motion. 

AppHcanl.—'Bat,  ar,  I  emure  you  that  thejr  are  perfectly 
hannleae,  if  you  do  not  meddle  with  them. 

4th.  Com.— Meddle  with  them!  Why,  man  alive,  what  if 
they  meddle  with  us? 

Aj^tcaitt.—they  are  in  a  box,  no  one  need  opeu  it  that 
doea  not  choose  to. 

blh.  0)m.— Suppose  they  should  get  loose. 

6(A  Com. — Fortunately  1  have  an  umbrella  handy. 

Old  genOeman. — Suppose— ah— wilb  your  leave,  I'll  open — 
ah— the  door.  It  might  be  necessary— ah— to  retreat  pre- 
cipitately. 

Applicajd.—^oaT  alarm  ia  entirely  unnecessary,  gentle* 

CTiatrman.— We  had  better  get  rid  of  the  man  and  hia 
snakes  together.    What  do  you  want  ? 

Applicniit. — A  license,  gentlemen,  to  keep  and  exhibit 
rattlesnakes. 

Chairman. — Where  do  you  intend  to  keep  them  ? 

Itt  Com.— In  our  council  room,  it  appears. 

Applicant. — No,  sir,  certainly  not,  sir.  In  my  store  on  one 
of  the  principal  squares.  I  intend  to  have  a  show  of 
snakes,  tame  ones,  make  a  small  char^,  say  five  or  ten  cents 
for  handling  them,  have  a  band  of  music  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  the  young  people.  1  expect  to  make  such  a  profit  that  I 
can  afford  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  license.  Help  to  reduce 
your  expenses,  gentlemen. 

2d.  Com.— But  what  if  your  tame  snakes  should  bite  some 
of  those  who  handle  them? 

Applicant.— Oh,  well,  of  course,  that  is  the  lault  of  the 
pereon  who  handles  them.     They  should  handle  them 

'id.  Com.— [Poking  the  boxtrithneanc.)  Are  they  tame  now? 

Aj^kanl  (un«<Mi7j).— Take  care,  pIea.so,  sir;  I  am  not 
sure  what  temper  they  are  in  just  now.  What  will  be  the 
price  of  the  license,  please? 

4tk  Com.— Now,  1  like  that.    "Pretty  City  Fathers"  you 
must   think   we  are   to  let  young  people  walk  into  a  store 
where  they  can  handle  pniw>nriuf<  snakes.    We  would  de- 
serve to  be  bung  as  hi'-h  as  llniini. 
21.LL- 
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Ajq>lieata.— But  you  license  whiskey  stores. 

6A.  Own.— Why,  the  Tathere  and  mothers  would  mob  na. 

Applicani.—Biit,  you  license — 

Wi  Com. — They  would  indict  ns,  and  justly,  too. 

Applicant.— Bat  you  license  whiskey — 

Chairman.— Come,  you  take  yourself  and  your  snakes  off 

Applicant. — But  you  license  whiskey  selling,  and  I  can 
prove  by  statistics  that  that  poisons  more  people  than  all 
the  snakes  in  the  world. 

111.  Com. — I  move  that  the  petitioner  baa  leave  to  with- 
draw. 

Applicant. — But  you  license — 

2d.  Ccym. — I  second  the  motion. 

Applicant. — Whiskey  selling, 

Otairman. — Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

Applicani.~B\H,,  air ;  no,  sir. 

Committee. — Question !    Question  I 

Applicant. — Whiskey  selling  poisons  more  people— 

Chairman. — All  in  the  affirmative  say  Aye. 

Applicant. — Than  my  poor  snakes. 

Committee.— Ayel     Ayel     Aye  I 

Chairman. — Negative,  by  the  usual  sign. 

Applicant. — But,  gentlemen,  why  do  you  license  whiskey 
selling? 

Giairman. — It  is  a  vote. 

Applicant. — But,  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  my  rattlera  are 
lame. 

Old  gentleman. — Tame,  fiddlesticks. 

3d.  Onn.— Take  them  away,  at  once,  sir. 

Applicant  (tnalching  vp  the  box  and  untying  it). — Just  see, 
gentlemen.    Take  care,  sir. 
JburtA  CommiHee  tries  to  jnuh  him  out,  the  box  faU»,  and  ihexr  it 

a  general  ilampede,  leaving  old  gentleman  on  a  chair,  tmnging 

tiu  wnibrdia  and  crying  "Firer 

—Fopular  Edncatar. 
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FIGHTING  THE  RUM-FIEND.— Jcu a  M.  THAVkR. 

CHABACTEB8 
TiLn  iHD  EncHVH,  miiKlleia. 

Dici  Guhlei.  ■  bard  drinker. 

Boia  «HD  OiKU,  lieluiigintilatlieColil-Wktor  AiBX, 

ScEHB. — Oenkd  drinking-^ilotm ;  glaseet  and  ikeaiiiert  contain- 
ing  colored  water.  Kftchum,  lounging,  v!ith  a  netegpaper  in  hit 
hand  and  hat  on.     Enter  iVilq/,  K-ith  demijohn. 

Kkicsuu.  What  now,  Wiley;  ins])ei'tinp stock?  Strange 
how  I've  got  in  the  «ay  of  leaving  all  that  to  you ! 

WiLBY.  That's  what  it  is  to  have  an  enterprising  partner, 
old  man  (bttsifing  MmnHfiritk  decanUrt),  and  one  that  under- 
stands the  tricks  of  the  trade.  I  didn't  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship with  old  Scrooge  for  nothing,  ha!  hal  hal 

Krtceium  {with  a  puzded  look).  Wiley,  there's  some  mys- 
tery about  you ;  I  can't  believe What  do  you  mean  by 

the  tricks  of  the  trade  ?  You  surely  don't  water  tlie  whisky, 
as  old  Scrooge  did  his  molasses? 

WiLRY.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Ketchum,  you're  a  perfect  baby, 
and  I  don't  know  as  it  ia  beat  to  enlighten  you,  for  I  verily 
believe  you've  got  a  conscience,  though  there  is  a  lillle  India 
rubber  in  it.  80  yon  didn't  know  that  our  best  liquors  owe 
their  aparkle  and  tang  to  the  doctoring  I  give  them? 

Ketckum.    "  Doctoring !"    What  do  you  mean  ? 

WiLET.  Why,  only  a  little  artenie  in  this,  andalittle«i}>- 
pmM  in  that, 

KBifcHoa.    Why,  these  are  deadly  poisons! 

Wii^K,     And  a  litlle  while  lead,  and  vitriol,  and  opium. 

KETcHDJf.    They  are  poitonn,  1  tell  you ! 

WiLKY.  And  nuz  vomiea,  aT\d  eoccultia  indiru*,  and  a  few 
Other  harmless  little  things  that  are  a  great  saving ;  and  be- 
sides, that  sort  of  liquor  puta  a  fellow  in  such  a  condition 
that  he  can  never  get  enough  of  it 

Kktchum  (grou-ing  exdtfd).  Wiley,  what  makes  you  think 
I'd  give  mn  consent  to  the  wholes^ale  slaughtering  of  my  fel- 
low-men ?     You're  joking,  surely ! 

Wiley.  Pshaw!  Ket<:hum,  you're  panetimonious,  all  at 
once!    What  have  you  been  doing  ever  since  you  were  in 
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thebuBineM?  How  many  of  tbe  fellows  who  have  "Rattled 
their  bones  over  the  stones"  to  a  pauper's  flineral,  got  their 
first  and  last  glass  trom  youf  And  all  right,  Ketchum,  for 
if  you  hadn't  sold  it,  somebody  else  would.  Take  this  for 
your  motto:  "If  I  don't  sell  the  liquor,  others  will." 

Kbtchum.  Bless  your  soul,  Wiley,  you  needn't  lay  such 
things  lo  my  charge  I  Everybody  has  got  to  die,  and  I  only 
<io  my  best  to  make  life  jolly  for  them  while  it  lasts ;  but  all 
fiiir  and  square  and  honorable,  mind  you,— &  good  article,  und 
"impiure  mearurf," — those  are  my  principles. 

Wiley.  Principles!  (Laughing iminoder'iUly.)  Principles 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  Principles!  a  rum-seller's  principles!  I 
didn't  know  they  had  &ny,—Iharm't.  It's  my  private  opin- 
ion that  mm  is  a  cur»r,  but  who  is  responsible  for  its  inven 
tion?  Not  you;  not  I.  And  it  m  a  melancholy  sight  to  see 
sixty  thousand  fine  fellows,  every  year,  reeling  along  to  ruin ; 
but,  we  can't  help  it,  and  we  might  as  well  have  the  profits. 

KxTCHVH  {lounging).  Dostop  your  noise,  Wiley!  Youmake 
my  blood  run  cold.    I'd  as  lief  hear  a  temperance  lecture. 
Enter  Lau-ger  JaUp. 

JiTLBP.  Temperance,  eh !  How  long  unce  you  began  to 
preach  that  here  7 

WiLOT.    What'll  you  take? 

Julep.  A  little  something  to  keep  the  cold  out ;  make  it 
strong, — not  so  very  strong ;  just  a  little,  you  know,  for  I'm 
only  amoderatedrinker.  (Drinks.)  Thatugood;  I  think  I'll 
have  another,  just  a  little  stronger  and  a  little  more  of  it,  for 
I'm  only  a  moderate  drinker;  but  these  temperance  folks 
have  been  badgering  me,  and  I'm  unstrung;  (drtnlv)  yes, 
kind  o'  unstrung;  yes,  all  unstrung.  Look  here  (puUing  out 
a  poeket-floik) ;  "  Wind's  in  the  east,"  you  know ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  drinking  to  excess,  for  I'm  a  nwderaU  drinker,  you 
see,  (Qnmtt  the  change  at  WUeyJiU*  the  ftatk.)  I  always  al- 
lowance myself.  Good-day!  (Starts off, itop» and drinkt from 
thefiatk.)  Just  a  little  taste,  for  1  assure  you  I'm  a  moderate 
drinker.  [Goe»  out. 

WiiXY.  Wish  he'd  settle  down  in  these  parts.  You  can 
rely  on  the  custom  ct  these  moderate  drinkers. 

KsTcnnii.  It  strikes  me,  Wiley,  I've  seen  that  man  be- 
fore.   Who  in  he?    Yes,  now  I  have  it — why,  that's  Julep, 
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I«wyer  Julep,  a  smart  fellow  in  his  day ;  but  they  ny  he'a 
drunk  half  the  time  now.    "Moderaiel" 

WiLKV.  It'H  amusing  to  eee  how  these  moderate  drinkers 
fool  themselves  \  The  fact  is,  folks  have  got  to  pK^rees 
either  forward  or  backward.  Well  (impinjj(ft<to6fc),  these  are 
the  fellows  that  are  needed  to  keep  up  the  figures, — the 
"mity  thousand  a  year"  of  tiie  temperance  lerturers. 

KercHUK  (impatUnily).  Stop  dinging  that  in  my  earl  I'd 
rather  hear  a  dead-march  on  a  hand-or^an ! 

WiLKY  {jinglmg  money).    But  how  do  you  like  that  music? 

Enter  a  ragged,  forlom  tpecimen,  ii-iili  a  jug,     Kdchum  reads  hit 

paper;   Wiley  tuna  away,  humming  a  tune. 

GuzzLKB  (drumming  on  the  couiUer).  I  say,  who  keeps  thi« 
consam?  Who  tends  it,  anyway?  Ha'n't  you  got  some- 
thing to  cheer  a  fellow  up?     I'm  dry. 

WrLBY.  Yes,  yes,  J ou're  always  dry!  Never  knew  you 
when  you  weren't.    Got  any  change?    We  don't  credit. 

GizzLKR  {confidfnXinliy}.  Tell  you  what,  Wiley,  I  am  a  lit- 
tle short  Jest  now,  but  expect  a  job  of  work  week  after  next 

WiLBY.  Bother  week  after  next  I  We  don't  trust !  do  you 
inderstand  7 

GuzzLRR.  But,  Wiley,  I'm  awful  thirsty  !  Can't  get  along 
without  my  bitters,— I  need  it.  I'm  weak,  Wiley.  (Whimper- 
ing.) I've  been  a  good  customer,  AViley ;  gi'  me  a  quart,  just 
for  medicine. 

WiLBY.  Oh,  get  along!  This  is  a  respectable  establish- 
ment;  we  don't  entertain  paupers  and  v^abonds. 

GczzLEB  (doiMing  hiifigU).  Mow  see  here,  you,  calling  me 
a  pauper  and  a  vagabond  I  Who  made  me  so,  eh  ?  Whose 
work  ia  it,  eh?  Hear  the  old  spider!  You've  got  my 
farm,  and  my  tools,  and  my  wife's  wedding-j^own,  and  now 
can't  trust  me  for  a  drink  of  whisky !     I'm  diggngted ! 

Kbtchuu.     Give  him  a  little,  Wiley,  and  tte  rid  of  him. 

WiLBY.  Can't — can't  do  it.  It's  against  my  principles. 
Thought  I  hadn't  any,  but  I  guess  I  have.  Can't  give  away 
whisky,  that's  against  my  principles. 

GUKZI-BR  {funAling  in  an  old  pocket-book).  Look  here, 
friend,  here's  something;  I  don't  want  to  part  witli  it.  Slit 
doesn't  know  I've  got  it,  but  it's  good  gold.  Wbat'll  you  gl 
me  for  it  {holdi.tg  out  a  plain  weddtng-rin^)  T 
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WiLsy  (tnatehmg nng and droppirui U  in  dratoer).  All  rightl 
What'U  70U  have?  whisky?  {Give»liimagUu»,wikich  btdrmki. 

GUZEI.BB.    1  Bay,  bow  much  you  going  to  gi'  me  for  it? 

WiL«v.    Oh,  you'll  trade  it  out  fast  enough  I 

GuzsLBR.  But,  consider  its  value!  That'^  a  wedding* 
ring  I  That's  a  memento,  Wiley  .^that's  a  memento  of  hap- 
pier days,  all  done  up  with  hopes,  and  hearts,  and  whit« 
flowers,  and  white  ribbons,  and  all  that  ( Wiping  hit  eya.) 
It — it — it  kind  o'  makes  a  fellow  feel  blue  to  part  with  it; 
and  then  consider  Sarah  Ann's  exasperation  when  she  finds 
it  out!     Consider  all  tliat,  and  pay  according,  Mr.  Wiley.   . 

WllEV  (JUIt  tlw  jug,  hands  U  Ui  him,  and  puthet  him  out). 
You'd  better  KO  now,  you're  getlinj-  foolish,     [firif  Guzzler. 
Enler  Fred,  and  axOi  far  a  glass  of  ivine;    Jfifl  /oifenot,  A(u% 
seiiing  hig  hand. 

Will.  Don't  Fred,  don't!  Think  of  your  mother  and 
Hstfirs;  think  of  the  consequences;  think 

Fbbd.    Oh,  bother  I  Will,  don't  preach ;  I  mil  eiijoy  mysel£ 

WiliBT.  Right,  my  young  friend !  Enjoyment  is  a  good 
thing;  get  oil  you  can  of  it. 

Will  (tUppiitg  betuven  Fred  and  the  gloH).  Stop,  Fred,  I've 
something  to  tell  you.  Some  of  our  friends  are  coming  round 
here,  directly  1  let's  go  with  them  to  the  Cold-Water  Temple. 

Fnitn.    What  for?    What's  the  fim? 

WiLu  Oh,  we  have  muBJc  and  speeches,  and  a  nice  time, 
and  go  home  with  clear  heads  and  tight  hearts. 

Frbo.  That's  well  enot^h.  I  believe  in  cold  water  and 
all  that,  but  I  mutt  have  one  little  glass  to  steady  my  nerves; 
that  examination  was  awful  hard  on  a  fellow. 

Will.  And  you  passed  it  splendidly !  Now  don't  spoil  all, 
and  shame  your  friends,  by  giving  way  lo  temptation.  Cornel 

WiLRY.  Look  here,  young  man,  seems  to  me  you  might 
as  well  put  on  a  white  choker,  and  carry  a  pealm-l>ook.  Why 
can't  you  let  your  friend  have  a  mind  of  his  own  ? 

Fred.  Yee,  that's  it,  Will  •  If  1  want  to  drink,  it  is  none 
of  your  business;  I'm  old  enouph  to  take  care  of  myself. 

Wii.i-  But  if  1  saw  a  venomous  serpent  in  that  glass, 
Fred,  would  it  be  "none  of  my  businessT"  Yet  that  is  just 
what  I  da  see.  And  if  I  saw  that  man  aiming  ■  deadly 
ve«pon  at  you,  would  that  be"none  of  my  busineMT"    Yel 
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that  b  what  I  do  see.    He  who  offere  poison  to  his  neiKhboi 
onght  lo  be  seized  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law ;  and  I'll  — 

Kbtchum.  Come,  young  man,  none  of  your  threatal  Our 
busineae  ia  all  filir,  and  as  for  the  buyers,  a  man  hafi  a  rifibt 
to  do  as  he  pleases,  and  rfffhf  wrongs  nobody.  (Cold-Woler 
Army,  mlh  barmen  and  badges,  approaching.)  What's  that? 
Con-fiuion !  bolt  the  door,  Wiley. 

WiLU  That's  our  Cold-Water  Army!  Come  on!  come 
on !  here's  a  stronghold  of  King  Alcohol.  Now  for  a  skir- 
mish 1    Come,  Fred,  which  side  will  you  take? 

Good  Temptart  take  Iheir  Maud  on  one  end  of  the  pktiform. 

Fbo)  (irmoluU).  I— I— it  seems  to  me  rm"onthefencel" 

WiLRT  («n«crtn^).    A  milksop  1 

Will.  Fred,  you  know  where  you  ought  to  he.  Step  out, 
like  a  man  I 

Frbd.  I— believe— I— will.  Were  goes]  {Joiiutiu  line  and 
t»  received  with  cheeri.) 

KncHUM.  Now,  if  you'll  be  good  enough  to  tell  ua,  what's 
all  this  hullaballoo  about? 

Lbadbb.  We  come,  Mr.  Rumseller,  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity, to  declare  war  against  all  that  can  intoxicate. 

Sicoiin  Boy.  We  have  come  to  do  battle  in  behalf  of. 
weeping  wives,  starving  children,  and  sorrowing  parenta. 

THiBnBoY.  We  want  to  save  freeh,  young  souls  from 
fuilt  and  misery. 

All.    And  we  are  going  to  do  it  I    (Cheert.) 

VsRV  Little  Boy  {thouting).  And  then,  Mr.  Bumseller, 
you'll  have  to  shut  up  shop ! 

Kbtchum.  Did  ever  anybody  see  the  like  7  Here  we  are, 
minding  our  own  buHineHs,  meddling  with  nobody,  and  in 
comes  a  raft  of  impudent  youngHters,  raising  a  tornado  about 
our  ears.     Wiley,  call  the  police. 

WiLKY,    Ob,  never  mind,  Ketchum ;  let's  hear  them  talk. 

KnTHOM  (gu^icioutly).    Who  knows  but  they  are  armed  7 

First  Girl.  We  have  weapons,  Mr.  Rumseller,  but  they 
ore  spiritual  ones. 

Saoosn  Girl.    Who  hath  woe? 

Thibo  Girl.     Who  hath  sorrow? 

FopRTH  GiEL.    Who  hath  contentions  ? 

Fifth  GiKL.    Who  hath  babbling? 
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Sixth  Girl.    Who  hath  woumts  without  cause? 

Seventh  Gcrl.    Who  hath  redness  of  eyea? 

All.  They  that  l*rry  long  at  the  wine;  they  that  goto 
Mek  mixed  wine. 

First  Uiel.  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red, 
when  it  giveth  bis  color  in  the  cup. 

SBroNcGJRL.  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  eerpent  and 
qtingeth  like  an  adder. 

WiLEV.    I  don't  see  that  you  hit  us. 

TiriRD  Girl.  How  is  this? — Woe  to  him  that  giveth  his 
neigliljor  drink  ! 

Fourth  Giri_  Or  this? — That  puttest  thy  bottle  to  him, 
and  maketh  him  drunken. 

KrrcuDu.    Wiley,  thin  is  getting  disagreeably  personal. 

Wiley.  Nonsense,  I  call  it!  {To  children.)  Come,  let's 
talk  a  little  sense.  What  right  have  you  to  come  here,  med- 
dling with  our  business? — that's  what  /  want  to  know. 

Kbtchum.  You've  already  taken  off  half  our  profit  by 
'  your  tee-total  tomfoolery  1 

Leader.  As  we  said  before,  Mr.  Wiley,  we  have  come  in 
the  interest  of  humanity,  to  ask  you  to  stop  this  wicked 
traffic.  We  come  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  has  said.  Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thj-sclf. 

Wiley.  But  /tell  you  we're  doing  a  lawflil  business,  and 
we  don't  want  lo  be  interfered  with ;  let  everybody  take 
care  of  liimself  Besides,  if  we  didn't  do  it,  somebody  else 
would,  so  what  would  you  gain? 

Fifth  Girl.  Mr.  Wiley,  if  you  could  realize  what  you  are 
doing,  I  am  sure  you  would  consider  us  as  your  beat  friends. 
Why,  the  midnight  assaiwin,  the  highway  robber,  and  the 
murderer  are  merciful  compared  with  you ! 

Wiley.    Come,  come,  that's  a  little  too  much  I 

Fred.  The  murderer  kills:  but  what  nerves  his  hand? 
Felons  till  the  prisons;  but  what  makes  the  felons?  Crime, 
want,  and  misery  stalk  abroad  tlirough  the  land 

All.     And  for  thin  we  call  you  to  account ! 

KncHUH.  Good  gracious !  I  can't  stand  this.  What  do 
you  want  ?    We'll  try  and  make  it  situare,  somehow. 

FiuhtGiru  Make  it  square?  Hear  him!  Can  you  gather 
up  the  raindro])s  that  have  fallen?  Can  you  paint  the 
rainbow  on  the  midnight  cloud?    Can  you  iiien  i  the  deli' 
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cate  vase  yon  have  crushed  to  atomB?  Then  you  may  hope 
to  restore  broken  hearts  and  mined  liousoholds,  waiteil 
health,  shattered  intellects,  and  hopes  that  are  quenched 
in  the  midnight  of  <Jes}iair. 

Kbkhvm  {talking  to  kimte!/).  Unreasonable!  nonsense! 
It  cannot  be  true. 

Skcond  G[bl.  Ah !  Mr.  Eumseller,  can  you  give  back  to 
the  drunkard  his  lost  manhood,  hia  peace  of  mind,  his 
strength  of  will  7 

Lrm-B  fiov.  I  want  to  have  father,  dear  father,  come 
home,  Mr.  Rumseller.' 

LiTTLB  GiBL.    We  want  our  lost  brothers,  Mr.  BurascUer. 

Ahothkr.  We  want  the  mothers  that  have  died  with 
broken  hearts,  Mr.  Kumseller. 

Kbtciium  (tloppinff  hit  eart).  Enough !  enough  1  for 
heaven's  sake,  elop! 

Wiley.    Where's  my  hat,  Ketcbum?    Let's  be  off. 

Guzzler  {re-entering).    Slop,  stop,  old  friend,  I're  a  leetle 

mite  of  a  &vor  to  ask  of  you  afore  you  pi.    Jest  you  gi'  me 

back  Sally  Ann's  weddlng-rin)^,  that's  a  gowl  fellow.    She's 

that  exasperated  that  I  daren't  come  within  ten  foot  of  her! 

Gi' me  back  Sally  Ann's  wedding-ring,  I  tell   ye!     (H'l'Zcy 

^inge  it  on  Ihe  table.)     Thankee,  sir.     {Pal»  U  in  an  old  pocka- 

book.)     Now,  if  you  please,  I'll  take  that  little  farm  yuu  got 

away  from  me.     You  made  me  crazy  with  your  doctored 

liquors,  till  you  got  every  rag  1  had  in  the  world  but  tlicso 

I've  got  on.    Purty  lookin'  sight  ain't  I,  to  be  in  respectable 

company, — out  at  the  elbows,  out  at  the  toes,  emi)ty  pockets, 

no  friends,  no  character,  no  home,  and  wlui't  done  itt     And 

now  I  give  you  lair  warning, — I'm  going  oi-er  to  father  mde  f 

Tlie  cold-water  chaps  can  make  something  of  old   Dick,  if 

anybody  can.  [Jotng  the  rankt ;  Timplanring: 

TSiTW,  "Monntain  MaitTi  Invilalum." 

Come,  come,  come ! 

Never  mitid  your  rajtjwil  dothea, 

Join  our  band — forsake  your  foes. 

Bid  giMxl-hye  to  all  your  woes. 

Gladly  k-ave  tlie  tyrant  king. 
Want,  and  woe.  and  suffering, 
Join  your  voice  with  otirn  and  sing 
As  in  days  of  yore. 
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WiLBv.  YoanggferB,  I  call  thb  a  pretty  big  joke;  what 
do  you  mean  by  it,  an;  way  7 

Lbaiisb.  We  mean,  let's  have  a  hearty  surrender;  give 
up  this  traffic,  and  we  pledge  you  our  aid  in  earning  an 
honest  living.    Confeea  you  are  ashamed  of  your  boaiiieaB! 

Wiley  {duinoutlg).  How  is  it,  Ketchum  7  Are  we  ashamed 
of  ourselves? 

Kktcuuu.  Upon  my  word,  Wiley,  I  believe  we  are! 
We've  had  our  misgivings  all  the  while ;  haven't  we,  WileyT 

WiLBY.  Well — perhaps  eol  Any  way,  these  youngetera 
have  ruined  our  bueineaa,  and  we  may  as  well  close  in  with 
their  offer. 

Ketchuk.  That's  mean !  Own  up  that  you're  homan, 
Wiley ;  for  my  part,  I  can't  resist  the  logic  of  these  young 
heads.  I'll  give  in  entirely ;  I'll  smash  the  bottles,  and 
empty  the  casks,  and  join  the  Cold -Water  Army  heart  and 
hand.     {Qiva  ka  hand  to  the  leader ;  cherring  and  apptatae.) 

WiLET.  Hold  on  1  Crows  are  getting  too  honest  to  steal 
com !  Ill  tell  you,  boys  and  girls,  Pm  not  the  great  Fee-fl- 
fo-fum,  and  I'll  come  over  if  you'll  make  no  noise  aboat  it. 
He  goa  over,  and  it  received  with  cheert.    Sirtging .-) 

Come,  come,  come ! 
Join  our  merry,  merry  band. 
Quit  the  wrong,  and  nobly  stand 
For  the  right,  with  heart  and  hand  I 

No  middle  ground  we  know. 
Conscience  clear  and  happy  heart 
Evermore  shall  be  your  part. 
If  from  sin  you  now  depart. 

And  help  subdue  the  foe. 

[AUfiice  the  attdienoe. 

Every  one  vour  aid  now  lend ; 
Come,  our  banner  to  defend, 
Father,  mother,  lover,  friend, 

Come,  the  foe  subdue. 
Strike  the  tyrant  Alcohol, 
Till  the  dastard  faint  and  fail, 
Till  we  see  the  nations  all 

Wear  the  ribbon  blue. 

ITofin^  badgei  and  baioun,  at  curtain  j'aBi, 
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D&AUATIO  BUFFiiEiran: 
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PEPITA,  THE  GIPSY  GIRL  OF  ANDALUSIA. 
AH  oPKttirrrA  in  five  acis. 

CHARACTKSS. 


Dm  CiKUK,  *  SpuWh 

Doblemu. 

Don  Ekuejui.  hisDopli 

Jot^.gdp.jcUl»t 

1J«IT.    BlVHLT  UbITA 

DilTO..          1 

MMU,         I  B^n. 

Bb.1I.lt,    1 

DoHici  lNn.<'l'"'^I>™0*ili» 

DDLOIB,  FcplU'l  DUFH. 

KAUvmuT*.  lUoshur 

rDoloiH. 

SUUBI,  Oinu*.  Sat 

nMtirr 

Pepila,  Ihe  daughler  of  Don  Carlot  and  Inei,  u  Ihf  heaw  of 
herfatker't  large  ettaU.  Enrique,  tlu  nfphem  of  Don  Cario*  and 
eounn  to  PepUa,  would  be  the  heir  in  ca»e  of  her  death. 

In  the  opening  icene,  Enrique  persuada  Dolores,  PepHa'i 
nurte,  to  tfenl  the  child  and  deiirer  her  to  Jote,  the  gipty,  and,  in 
return,  he  {Enrii[ue)  uiU  marry  Marguerita,  Dolorta'  daughter. 
Thit  convrrgalion  having  hem  overheard  by  Marguerita,  ike  meeti 
Jote  and  make*  him  fiirar  he  vilt  not  harm  the  rhlld,     Don  Qir- 
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Um  and  Inez  return  home  and  are  loldOiatPepUa  it  mitging.    Afla 

a  protracted  search  the  u  given  up  a»  dead. 

AJIer  »ome  yeare  En-rique  is  dedared  the  keir  and  is  in  a  jaxt 
tmy  to  have  hit  jiam  succeed,  when  lAevi.  Htncard  and  three  q,' 
Am  saiiort  ilray  tnlo  a  gipty  camp  to  have  their  /ortunet  told. 
Ifoward  immediately  tee»  thai  Pepita  i»  not  a  gipsij.  He  pre- 
vail* on  her  to  meet  him  and  die  telle  her  kittory  at  far  a»  die 
knotct  iL  He  promieee  to  find  her  parenls,  guided  by  a  lalitman 
■which  the  give*  him.  Enrique  enters  unotmervcd,  recognise*  PepUa, 
and  turmiting  CiJl  Howard  u-iU  make  an  effort  to  find  Pepita't 
parents,  determinet  on  hit  death,  and  tecuring  a  band  of  ruffians, 
attacks  him  and  hit  saiiort.  Juti  as  he  tucceeds  in  ttabbinq  Houh 
ard,  Jose  enters  and  infiicts  a  mortal  wound  on  Enrique.  The 
loiter,  on  his  death-bed,  confettes  to  Don  Carlos  and  Inez  that  ht 
tpat  instrumental  in  stealing  their  daughter.  Meanwhile  Pepita  ir 
betrothed  to  Howard,  and  liadng  beeti  traced  to  the  cnmp  by  her 
parents,  it  taken  home.  Jose  is  kindly  received  and  ail  ends  hisf 
fily  except  for  Dolaret,  who  comes  to  grief. 


ScBHB  I. — Dolores  alone,  sewing.    Enter  Enrique. 

Tane,  "Captain  wilh  his  Whiskers." 

EiiRiquE.     Good  moriiinE,  Dolores  I     You're  looking  qnit* 

bright ! 
DoLORKS.    Oh  my,  Don  Enrique!  I've  got  8uch  a  fright! 

1  really  doii'l  know  when  I've  hod  Buch  a  ecsre; 
But  why  do  you  stand,  eir?    Sit  down,  here's  a 

I  was  juflt  ^inp;  to  nay  1  was  lonely  to-day, 

For  liille  Peiiita  has  gone  out  to  play, 

But  shu'll  tear  all  her  dresses,  whiiTli  I'll  have  to 

Ehuqub.    Ill  Boon  show  a  way  for  your  sewing  to  end! 
Hy  cousin  P^'pila,  I  hate  her,  I  do. 
And  if  she  were  dead,  I  would  be  th«  heir,  too. 
Of  the  tastlea  and  grounds  of  my  uncle,  tlie  Don, 
And  all  of  hlK  treasures  I  would  lay  my  hands  on. 
I  hate  her  blue  eyes,  peering  round  everywhere, 
Lookingever  at  mc,  'neatb  t^  mass  of  light  hair. 
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Bhe  shan't  live  a  day  longer,  DoloKfl,  that's  fl«tt 

DoLOBB.    Ob,  my,  Don  Earique !    How  can  yon  bbj  that? 

EidiittDB.    Now  nurae,  just  you  wait  tilt  you  hear  what  1  eajr. 
For  you  soon  will  perceive  'tb  a  very  nice  way 
To  get  rid  of  the  young  one  withoot  any  fuse, 
I  know  you  will  like  it  I 

DoLOBEB.  No,  never!   law,  bui! 

Enbuiub.    Hush,  hnsh  now,  I  tell  you,  and  lower  your  voice, 
For,  as  I  was  saying,  you'll  surely  rejoice 
To  Bee  Marguerita,  your  daughter,  my  wife. 
And  that,  too,  sball  happen  as  sure  as  my  life. 

DoLOBn,    Go  ahead,  Don  Enrique  I    That  would  really  be 

EmiQUK.    All  right,  we  will  settle  it  up  in  a  trice. 

You  know  that  the  gipsies  are  camped  in  the 

And  Joai  will  do  it  if  any  man  could ; 

So  bell  do  the  work,  and  I'll  pay  him  in  gold. 

Ere  the  moon  shall  have  changed  from  the  new 
to  tlie  old  ; 

Your  giri  gains  a  husband,  and  you  gain — a  son  1 
DoLORjgi.    Shake  hands,  Don  Enrique  1    A  bargain  1 
Enbkidb,  Tis  donel 

BcENB  II. — Jote,  alone. 
T\mt,  "  Wait  for  Ou  Wagon." 
Jun.  Of  all  the  pretty  miudens, 

That  Spain  has  e'er  poei 
My  peerless  Marguerita 
Is  loveliest  and  beatl 
Her  eyes  are  like  the  diamond. 

Her  hand  is  like  the  snow, 
Her  merry  laugh  rings  sweeter 
Than  music's  rippling  flow. 
Enter  MoxgntrUa. 
MABaDBBTTA.    Quickly,  dearest,  from  the  cas^ 
I  have  come  at  last. 
Daring  not  to  haste  and  meet  UiM 
Til]  the  hour  was  past. 
JoBBi  Oh,  my  dearest  Marguerita, 

Long  I've  walohed  for  thee, 

mi  the  silver  stars,  high  riaen. 

Shed  their  bcamA  on  me. 


UiBOViBrrA.    Now,  Joei,  I  want  to  t^  70*^ 

Why  I  meet  yon  here  I 
7<m.  Well,  go  on,  my  MBigneriU, 

Say,  what  is  it,  dear? 
ICAsaonru.    Now,  yoa  see  that  stamp  Enriqa* 
Has  been  t^liog  ma, 
How  be  hates  our  dear  Pepib^ 

Tho'  he  loves  her  p*. 
80  he  says  that  he  will  hire 

Yoa  to  steal  the  child. 
And  yon  must— bnt  do  not  kill  htxi 

That  woald  drive  me  wild ! 
He  told  ma  that  be  would  wed  me, 
When  the  deed  was  done. 
Jon.  J9e,  the  villain  t    He  I    I'll  kill  himl 

Habookbita.       I>o  [  'twould  be  such  fun  I 

Now  by  all  the  stare  in  beaven. 

Raise  year  band  and  swear 
That  yon  will  not  harm  Pepita. 
Swear,  JoB«I 
JoBB.  I  swear ! 

UuooBBiFA.    Promise  she  shall  be  protected. 
By  your  constant  care. 
That  you  will  watch  o'er  her  alwayB. 
Swear,  Job£  I 
Jon,  I  swear  1 

By  my  honor  as  a  gipsy, 

By  my  love  for  you. 
By  the  heaven  that  spreads  above  11% 
What  I've  sworn,  I'll  do  I 


ACT  n. 

ScBifB  I.—Dolon»  and  Senanii, 

Tune,  "Nelly  Bly." 

What  makes  Dulores  look  so  qneert 

Why  trembles  bo  her  hand? 
Her  cheek  is  pale,  her  eye  is  wild ; 

We  do  not  undersland  \ 
I'd  like  to  ask,  but  I'm  afraid 

She'd  snap  my  head  otf,  quite ; 
There's  something  surely  troubling  ha^ 

J  know  all  is  not  right  I 
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Au>  'PiBij,  ma'am ;  saj,  ma'am, 

Ain't  you  feeling  well? 
We'd  get  you  anything  you  like^ 
If  yon  would  only  tell! 
I>ou>Bia,       Pve  got  a  large  and  aching  tooth 
That  nearly  drivee  me  modi 
I  never  in  my  whole  life  long 
Such  dreadful  tonnent  had  I 
{Aiide.)         I  feel  as  though  I'd  told  a  lie  !— 
But  it  is  true,  of  course ! 
How  shocked  they'd  be,  if  they  could  BM 
That  tooth  was  called  Ranortel 
Au.  Why,  -na'am ;  why,  ma'am. 

Don't  you  have  it  out? 
A  single  jerk  would  do  the  work, 
Before  you'd  have  time  to  ehoutl 
7\in«,  "Dayt  of  Abtenee." 
HouHBM'       Tea,  I  hear  the  coach  is  stopping^ 
Oh  dear  me,  what  shall  I  doT 
Now  here  cornea  Synora  Inez — 

Soon  we'll  have  Don  Carlos,  tool 
Oh,  alas,  how  can  I  tell  them,— 

Tell  the  dread  and  awful  news? 
Bh  I  sh  I  eh !  eh '. — she  is  coming  I 
I  can  hear  her  high-heeled  ehoesl 
EiiUr  Inez. 
Oh,  my  lady— Miss  Pepita — 

We  have  lost  and  cannot  find  I 
She  was  miwied  ih\s  afternoon,  mum. 
In  that  fearful  gate  of  wind ! 
All.  Ohi  oh  I  oh!  oh!— oh  I  oh  I  ohl  oh  I 

Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!— oh!  oh!  oh!  (twiee^ 
Das  Gauxm.     Oh,  my  Inez!    Broken-hearted  I 
We  no  longer  have  a  child  1 
Our  Pepita  has  departed ! 

Inez,  do  not  look  so  wild  I 
Speak,  and  break  this  fearful  silence 
Weep,  and  let  Uic  free  tears  cornel 
Do  not  thus  in  silence  languish — 
Abl  despair  has  struck  her  dumbl 
Atnfinjr  tabUaii.    Dan  Enrique  appears  at  the  door  and  tmSa 
ta'tionicaUy  upon  the  ffroi^. 
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ScJENB  U.—Enriqut  and  Don  Cartot, 
Turn,  "Slid  not  a  Tear," 
Uuch  do  I  yearn  for  our  darling's  reton^ 

But  elie  ie  dead — she  is  dead ! 
Deep  in  my  heart  does  the  Borrow  still  burn, 

Many  the  tears  1  have  shed. 
All,  all  is  dark,  and  of  joy  there  is  dearth. 
Gloomy  and  sad  to  me  now  is  the  earth; 
EveryUitng  speaks  of  her  beauty  and  wortb. 

But  she  is  dead — she  is  dead  1 
So  day  by  day  I  have  wasted  away, 

Look  at  my  thin  pallid  check  I 
'  Heart-sick  and  sad,  from  the  world  I  will  stray. 

And  I  a  cloister  will  seek. 
Ne'er  will  I  taste  the  world's  pleasures  again, 
But  far  removed  from  the  dwellings  of  men, 
There  will  I  paaa  the  few  yean  that  remain. 

And 

Don  Carlos.  But  nay,  nay, — hear  me  speak ' 

Friends  are  so  few,  that  I  cannot  lose  you. 

You  must  remain  with  me  still! 
.   If  you  should  leave  us,  your  presence  we'd  inia^ 

While  we're  descending  life's  hill. 
Here  in  this  house,  which  with  sorrow  is  rif^ 
Oh,  be  the  comfort  and  joy  of  my  lifel — 
Oh,  be  a  son  to  my  poor,  stricken  wife! 
ENRiitim.       Uncle,  dear  uncle,  I  will) 

ScRHS  III. — Joie  under  Dotore^  wmdoio. 
Tune, "  We  won't  go  Home  tiU  Momin/}." 
JosB,  Say  now,  wake  up,  Dolores, 

Why  are  you  snoring  ao? 
Whatl    Are  you  <icad,  old  womutT 

If  you  are,  why,  tell  me  sol 
Hurry  and  put  your  head  outi 
Dolnrfi  appears. 
How  do  you  do,  my  dearl 
Oh,  that  ia  quite  becoming, — 
Very  expensive,  I  fear  I 
DoLOEBS.       Why,  are  you  here,  you  rascal? 
Whv  can't  you  quiet  be? 
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Do  yoa  want  to  wake  Don  Carlos? 
Do  you  want  to  ruin  me? 
Josh.  Now  don't  get  into  a  paaslon 

Till  I'm  out  of  the  way  ; 
Then  you  may  talk  till  daylight, — 

Then  you  may  have  your  say. 
So  hand  me  over  the  money, 
Then  I  will  Kay  good-night. 
Dolores.       Where  liave  you  tarried  Pepita? 
JoaB.  Hum! — I  guees  that's  all  right  I 

DoLOBES.       Surely  you  have  not  killed  her? 
J08B.  Well,  she'll  not  trouble  you. 

Dolores.       If  she  were  dead,  'twere  better 

To  die  while  her  sins  were  few. 

IDolores  drops  money,  and  exit. 
Tane,  "Old  I^ng  Syne,"  or  "Antioch." 

Soea,  Ob,  what  a  fool  that  woman  is 

To  think  Bhe'd  g^t  round  me ! 
But  I'm  too  old  a  bird  for  that, 
As  any  one  may  Bce ! 

She  thinks  the  child  is  really  dead. 

And  I  have  frot  the  gold ! 
Oh,  how  she'd  shake  her  nightcapped  head 

If  she  should  find  she's  Bold  I 


ScBKB  I. — JETowonl,  Daytim,  Moore,  Ben  Bolt,  taiiori;  rowb 
l\me,  "Trancadiilo." 
AUb  Oh,  come,  maidens,  come 

O'er  the  blue  rolling  wave; 
The  lovely  shall  still 
Be  the  care  of  the  brave. 
Trancadiilo,  etc. 
Bf  moonlight  or  starlight 
Well  roam  o'er  the  billow. 
(Spoke„.) 
Howard.    How  sweet  it  is.  beneath  the  skies  of  Spain, 
To  bear  the  old  songs  of  our  home  again  1 

2HMH 
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In  this  fair  scene,  tbie  land  of  tropic  heat, 
The  well  remembered  music  sounds  as  sweet 
As  dear,  familiar  voices,  such  as  seem 
To  whimper  to  us  in  some  happy  dream. 

Dayton.      Comedown,  young  fellow,  from  your  lofty  height, 
And  let  us  talk  about  our  plans  to-night  I 
When  lovely  Luna  lighU  her  silver  lamp. 
Let  ua  betake  us  to  the  gipsy  camp. 
Beyond  yon  grove,  and  in  a  shady  dell, 
Joa£  and  his  companions  lately  dwell, — 
The  famous  gipsy  chieftain,  strong  and  bold. 
Who'll  gladly  cross  our  palms  with  coins  of  gold. 

MooBE.        Yes,  let  us  go '.     I'd  like  to  learn  my  fBt« ; 
To-night  we'll  sally  forth  beyond  the  g&te, 
And  bid  the  gipsy  maids  to  us  reveal 
Our  fortune,  whether  it  be  woe  or  weaL 

Gtpri(«  htard  loiffing,  in  Ihe  diilanee. 

7\ine, "  Vive  rAmour." 

GiFBiBS.      Oh,  gay  is  the  life  that  we  lead  here  in  Spain, 
Het^,  roi,  cberet^, 
With  plenty  of  sunshine  and  little  of  rain, 
Hetai,  roi,  cheret*. 

Tunt,  "Comin'  thro'  Iht  Eye." 

HoWABD.    Listen,  boys,— just  hear  that  sin^gl 

Say,  what  is  it,  Ben? 
Bbn.  Well,  I  rather  guess  they're  mermaids, 

Tho'  they  may  be  men ; 
For  I've  olien  heard  the  crittere 

In  my  watch  below. 
HowABD.    Oh,  that's  nonsense ;  don't  be  foolingl 
Bbh,  I  ain't  fooling— so  I 

UooRX.       Don't  you  know.  Ben,  they  are  ^peiea 
Who  have  made  a  camp 
In  a  grove  that's  close  at  hand  here? 
Ah.  you  know,  you  scamp! 
Datton.      Yes,  I  saw  a  blai'k-eveil  beauty 
In  the  street  to-day, 
And  I'm  sure  they'd  tell  our  fortunM 
If  we'll  only  pav- 
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MOORB. 

Bbn. 

HowABD.    Then 


I! 


And  II 

<n,  bofB ;  soon  well  get  th«i% 

For  it  is  close  by. 
Why,  hello,  Ben  I    What's  the  mattert 

Don't  you  like  the  pUn  ? 
Do  you  fear  the  gipsy  maidenaT 

We'll  Btaud  by  you,  maul 

Otpn'a,  in  the  diitatwe. 
Tutu,  "Vive  V Amour." 
GiFSiis.     Ob,  we'll  l«n  your  fortunes  by  scanning  your  palm, 
.   Uetai,  roi,  chereti. 

We'll  tell  you  of  good,  and  we'll  warn  you  of  hanu, 
Uetai,  roi,  cheretd. 


ScSKi  II. — Oipti/  camp,  with  mm  and  wtmtn, 

Tkate,  "Blue  Juniata." 

All.        Merry  is  the  gipsy's  life,  in  the  woodland  shady. 

Where  we  pass  the  time  as  gay  as  any  lord  or  lady. 
Bright  is  the  yellow  gold  of  the  friends  that  greet  us, 
Br^ht  as  the  flashing  eyes  of  Spanish  scnohtas. 
Many  are  the  fortunes  told  by  the  gipsy  maiden. 
And  they  cheer  &ir  ladies'  hearts,  when  with  sor- 
row laden. 
Ne'er  do  we  make  mistakes,  but  we  tell  them  rightly, 
Wondrous  secrets  can  we  read,  when  the  moon 
shines  brightly. 
Enter  Dayton,  Howard,  Moon,  Ben,  and  taUon;  »Umding  atide. 


The  situation  really  is  dramatic. 
The  scenery  and  the  grouping  operatic. 
It  makes  me  think — although  my  mind's  a-wbirl-n 
Of  stolen  children,  the  Bohemian  girl. 
Daytos,  Hush,  Moore,  the  chief  is  looking  now  this  way; 
Don't  let  him  hear  the  jesting  words  you  say. 
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I'd  much  prefer  to  end  my  daj§,  my  boy, 
In  my  own  home  in  Springfield,  lUinoiB, 
Than  taate  the  temper  of  this  fellow's  steel  I 
BiH.  Yes,  tir !  and  that's  exactly  how  I  feel  I 

UowAiux   I  own  our  host  dou  look  a  little  ehady  I 

Bnt,  Dayton,  Moore,  gay,  do  you  see  that  lady? 
Thai  delicate  flower  wa§  never  bom  to  bloom 
In  the  rude  limits  of  a  gipsy's  home] 

Jote  advanca  toward  them. 

7\aie,  "Mumc  in  the  Air'' 

Jotft  Now,  welcome  to  our  woods! 

Will  you  have  your  fortunes  toldt 
There  are  many  maidens  here 

Who  can  all  your  fate  unfold. 
Come,  Pepita,  come  this  wayl 
Jnanna,  Lola,  do  not  utay; 
Quickly  to  these  sailors  tell 
What  you  three  can  read  so  welL 

EowABD,  to  1  Now,  ppey,  tell  me  truly 

Pepita.      i      What  the  future  haa  in  Btoret 
Fbpita.  But  firet  you  must  cross  my  band 

With  the  silver  bright,  eenorl 
HoWABR.       Fair  Pepita,  if  you  know 

How  to  read  the  future  80, 
Haste  and  tell  me  who  is  she 
Who  will  be  beloved  by  me. 

S*»,toLota.   Say,  sis,  come  over  here 

And  look  within  this  fist, 
And  tell  me  if  you  can 

If  this  poor  fellow's  misaedl 
Eyes  88  bripht  as  yours,  my  giri, 
lately  set  my  brain  a-whirl; 
Do  you  s'pose  she  thinks  of  meP 
Look  ye  here,  just  look  and  see. 

Pmra.  Ah,  eenor,  in  thy  land 

No  maiden  waits  for  thee, 
But  in  a  foreiftn  clime 

Thy  true  love  thou  shalt  seel 
Ah,  beware,  her  eye?  of  blue 
Uust  have  caught  the  heaven's  ham, 
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And  with  her  by  your  aid 

You  shall  cross  the  ocean's  foam, 
And  seek  'neath  colder  skies 

A  peaceful,  happy  home.  _ 

Joy  and  wealth  shall  both  be  thine^ 
Children's  arms  about  thee  twine, 
And  thy  life  shall  glide  away, 
like  a  long,  bright,  summer  day. 

Howura       Now,  Pepita,  as  I  have 

Many  things  to  say  to  yon. 
And  my  comrades  must  be  gone. 

Say  if  this  for  me  you'll  do : 
When  the  moonlight  softly  fella 
On  Udt  Cadiz'  city  walls, 
Will  you  meet  me  there  to-nightT 
Will  you  come,  my  gipsy  bright? 

PxprFA.  Oh,  yes,  senor,  I  promise, 

I'll  surely  meet  you  there ! 
HowABD.       Thanks,  thanks,  my  pretty  maiden  I 

Ah,  they're  coming  now,— take  care  I 
Bbh.  Oh,  look  here,  LieutenBint  Bev., 

Do  juat  see  what  luck  I  bev ! 
Some  one  loves  me  off  in  Maine, 
And  her  name  is  Susan  Jane  I 

Oipmes  repeat  chonu  a$  he/ore. 
Tunt,  "Vnt  V Amour." 
HiFBiiB.    Oh,  gay  is  the  life  that  wo  lead  here  in  Spain, 
Hetai,  roi,  cheret^ 
With  plenty  of  sunshine  and  littlo  of  nun, 
Hettu,  loi,  cheret& 

ScKNK  m. — Howard  and  Pepita,  ouleide  the  woB*  of  Ctadu. 
Ttmt,  "Je  vout  doa  lout."     Mme.  AngoL 
Vtmk.        Senor,  you  fain  my  Hlory  would  hear, 

Hark  while  I  tell  it,  sW^ht  though  it  be. 

Strange  it  will  Round  to  your  listening  ear. 

Sad  arc  the  thoughts  it  awakens  in  me. 
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Yea,  you  have  asked  me  all  t«  reveal. 
Nothing  to  hide,  and  nothing  conceal. 
HowASD,    Ah,  Kentle  lady,  plainly  I  see 

Ne'er  were  you  born  a  wild  gipBy  nuld ; 
8ome  cruel  &te,  Bome  myeteiy 

Dooms  you  to  dwell  in  this  foreet  glade, 
Far  from  your  home  and  parente  forlorn. 
By  the  rude  hand  of  destiny  torn. 

PBprrA.       Yes,  senor,  yes,— long,  long  ago 

Can  I  recall  a  different  home ; 
Fond,  loving  care  then  did  I  know, 

Far,  &r  away,  beyond  ocean's  foam. 
There  did  I  know  a  mother's  caress. 
There  did  a  father  guard  me  and  bless. 
HovABD.    Maiden,  I  pray,  list  to  my  vow. 

Pledged  thee  beneath  the  blue  arcb  ofnigbt; 
Quiet  and  rest  ne'er  will  I  know, 

Till  all  thy  story  is  brought  to  the  light— 
And  when  I  find  thy  parents  and  land. 
Then,  Bweet«st  maid,  I'll  ask  for  thy  hand  I 
pEPiTA.       Ah,  kind  aenor,  lake  then  this  charm, 

All  that  isletl  of  my  childhood  to  me; 
Jos^  has  said  it  guards  me  from  harm. 

Surely  your  talisman  then  it  should  be  I 
By  this  rich  jewel  haply  you'll  trace 
The  gipBy  maiden's  lost  dwelling  place. 


fordea  to  fing  a 

■me,"  by  Abt.     At  (lie  condunon  of  which,  Enrique  enien. 

Time,  "Bills  Boy." 
EKBiauK.    Ah,  good  evening  to  you  both  1    "Tis  a  very  pleas- 
ant night 
To  be  walking  with  a  lovely  senorita — 
(Atide.)       Ah  is  it?    Can  it  be?    But  that  charm— it  most 
be  she! 
Ah,  yesl    It  is  my  cousin  Pepita! 
I  thoi^ht  she  was  dead,  when  I  paid  the  fpp^ 

And  now  here's  an  end  to  all  my  plotting ! 
Bnt  I'll  win  the  battle  yet,  if  assislance  I  can  get, 
And  his  blood  soon  the  ground  will  be  spotting] 
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Where  is  Pepita,  say  ? 
I  saw  her  yeeterilay 
Walk  in  the  pale  moon's  nf. 
This  squares  the  debtl 

Stabi  Unrigtie,  xaho  falls,  mortally  wtnatdti. 

Thanks,  thanks,  my  noble  chief  I 
Thanks  for  this  prompt  relief 

Which  you  have  broilght. 
Still  does  he  live— he  sighs — 
And  now  he  opes  his  eyes: 
Lift  him  from  where  he  liei^ 

And  leave  the  spot. 


8cBHK  U.—Oip^  ooinp.    O^itiet. 
Air,  "Maryland,  my  ifaryUmd." 

Aiiii>  There  was  a  high-born  Spanish  m^d, 

Peeriess  Magdalena; 
She  wandered  from  her  lather's  shadc^ 

Peerless  Magdalena. 
The  gipsy  chieftain  found  her  there, 
With  sunburnt  cheek  and  raven  hair. 
And  sweetly  smiled  that  maiden  theie^ 

Peerless  Magdalena. 

And  now  her  father  sought  in  vain, 

Peerless  Magdalena, 
She  was  not  with  her  gipsy  train. 

Peerless  M^datena. 
The  gipsy  wooed,  as  gipsies  can, 
He  had  her  heart, — she  gave  her  hand; 
For  him  slic  left  her  house  and  land. 

Peerless  Magdalena. 

During  Ae  nnging,  enter  lli€  lailort,  carrying  ffovxtrd,  woondett 
PepUa  rtaka  forward. 

Tune,  "Jtianila." 
Pepita.  Howard,  my  Howard, 

Tell  me  why  this  blood  I  Be«t 
Howard,  my  Howard, 
Look  once  more  on  me  I 
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Howard,  vny  Howard, 
Let  me  die,  if  you  must  di«l 

Howard,  my  Howard, 
Hear  my  anguielied  cry  I 

Deareet,  I  love  thee  I 

Love  can  keeptbee  from  the  gravel 
Devest,  I  love  thee ! 

Love  ia  strong  to  save  1 

BcEHB  III. — Don  Cario*  and  Donna  Ines. 
Tune,  "Lily  Dale." 
DonCablos.  Itisnowmanyyearasince  our  darling  was  lost. 
But  our  grief  is  as  fresh  now  as  then, 
And  deep  in  our  hearts  springs  the  sorrow  anew, 
When  the  year  brings  the  summer  again. 
Oh,  how  often  I  think  how  her  laugh  might  have 

rung 
Thro'  the  halls  of  our  far  away  home. 
And  our  eyes  might  be  cheered  with  her  sweet, 

winning  ways. 
What  a  blessing  she  might  have  become. 

Enter  servant,  bearing  UUer, 
Sbbvant.    Here's  a  note,  sir,  just  left  at  the  door,  and  the 

bearer  will  wait  till  'tis  read. 
Dos  Cablob  {reading  Utter).    Ah!    our  nephew,  Enrique,  is 

wounded,  it  seems. 
And  is  injured  severely,  I  fear; 
And  he  begs  us  to  hasten  and  come  to  hie  side, 
For  the  hour  of  his  death  draweth  near. 
He  has  something  to  say  ere  he  passes  away. 
We  must  hasten,  so  come  and  prepare. 
We  must  fly  to  bim  now,  and  receive  his  last  word, 
The  servant  will  soon  guide  ua  there. 


Tune,  "Home,  Siivet  Home." 
EHBtquE.     Oh  no,  I'm  not  worthy,  you  must  not  kiss  me! 
Ifyoii  knew  ail  myRuilt,  deep  your  hatred  wonld  he. 
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Nay,  nay  I    Take  your  hand  boat  my  wild,  Qaoh- 

bing  brow. 
I  have  something  to  eay,  aad  it  must  be  said  now. 
Back,  back !  touch,  toach  me  notl 
How  little  you  know  how  I've  saddened  your  loti 

Don  Cablos.    Don't  heed  him,  my  love,  he  is  erased  with 
pain  I 

The  auf^ieh  he  euQers  unsetttes  his  brain. 

But  Btill  it  were  better  to  yield  to  his  whim ; 

How  Btrauge  be  should  fancy  ua  injured  by  him. 
Ehsiquk.    No  no,  I'm  not  mad ! 

I  tell  yon  'tis  I  who  have  made  yonr  life  sad. 

I  have  dwelt  in  your  bouae,  and  yonr  love  I  have 

Since  earliest  childhood,  for  me  yon  have  cared. 
O'er  me  you  have  watched,  and  for  me  you  have 

prayed, 
Now  see  how  your  kindness  and  love  I've  repaid  I 
No,  no,  I'm  not  wild ! 
But  hale  me  yon  muat,  for  'tvxu  I.MoU  your  ekild/ 

But  hash,  do  not  speak  till  I've  finished  my  tale. 
No  wonder  you  tremble  with  rage,  and  grow  palel 
Pepita  still  lives,  and  is  now  close  at  hand. 
With  the  gipsy  JosA,  and  his  wild  roving  band. 
Stun    Stilt;    Pepita  lives  still ! 
For  Heaven  has  preserved  her  whom  I  meant  to  kill 

Don  Carlos.    And  you  were  the  traitorthat  blasted  my  life! 
You  have  laid  this  great  cross  on  myself  and  my 

Dare  you  ask  for  forgiveness?     Nay,  nay,  on  youi 

Base  wretch,  be  the  heaviest Ah !  he  is  deadi 

Come,  come,  now  let  us  go ! 

Oar  love  or  our  anger  no  longer  hell  know. 


ACT  V. 

Pepita  and  Howard. 

Tant,  "  What  KKmld  you  do,  Umtf 

HowAMD.  Wh^  would  you  do,  love,  if  I  should  leave  yoal 

Would  it  much  grieve  you,  my  darling  onaf 
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PBtTTA.     ^□lo'  my  heart  were  breaking,  I  would  forgave  701^ 
And  while  I  did  live,  I  would  love  70U. 

Both.        That  ne'er  can  be,— we  love  forever, 
Death  c&nnot  sever  our  hearts  so  true. 
And  day  by  day,  with  love  increasing 
And  never  ceatdng,  we'll  pass  life  through. 

BnUr  Don  Carlot,  Downa  Inex,  and  Xargumla, 
Hcne,  "iSngdom  Coming." 
Don  Caxlos.  Oh,  here  she  is,  my  long-loet  dai^hter 
Whom  we  have  mieeed  for  years. 
Bat  now  our  grief  is  turned  to  gladneaa. 
These  are  joyful  tears! 
PXPIIA.  Oh,  is  it  true  that  you're  my  father. 

And  can  thia'my  mother  be? 
I  little  thought  Huch  wondrous  pleasnre 

Was  e'er  in  store  for  me. 
But  here's  another  you  must  cheriali 

For  your  dear  Pepita's  sake, 
And  if  you  claim  me  for  a  daughter, 
You  a  son  must  take. 
HoWASD,        Uy  noble  sir,  I  am  a  sailor, 

And  come  from  Freedom's  land ; 
I  have  fought  and  bled  for  your  Pepit% 

And  now  I  claim  her  hand. 
My  name,  it  is  Lieutenant  Howard. 
DonGabum.      Oh  yes,  I  know  you  well, 

And  many  stories  of  your  conrt^^ 

I  have  heard  the  people  tell, 
.fhter  JoM.     {Aside,  to  Margueriia.) 

Jon.  What,  are  you  here,  my  MargueriUT 

How  came  you  in  this  place? 
I  little  thought  to  find  my  darling, 
But  I'm  glad  to  see  your  &ce. 
UAsauniTA.  Oh  yes,  Josi.aud  strange  thingshappea, 
Aa  these  few  days  will  show, — 
Enrique's  dead,  they've  found  Pepita, 
And  Pepita  has  a  bean  I 
Etiler  BenBoU. 

Bui.  Oh,  here  you  are,  my  brave  lieutenant, 

In  a  pretty  jolly  crowd ; 


I  guesB  thero's  Mmetbing  going  to  happei^ 

For  they're  laughing  pretty  load  I 
Hello  I  my  boy-^now  let  me  hag  yoa— 

I  thought  tliat  you  vera  dead  t 
They  said  that  scamp  Enrique'd  killed  yon, 

And  then  cut  off  your  bead  I 
But,  Ben,  you  see  I  had  good  nureing, 

And  it  soon  grew  on  i^ain — 
It  was  the  gipey  girl  that-curad  me. 

And  not  the  gipsy  men. 
And  if  it's  the  one  who  told  your  fortone^ 

I  s'pose  'twas  nice  for  you^ 
But  see  I  just  took  at  that  old  woman  I 

What  is  she  going  to  do? 


Kin*,  "Oroiin'  tkro'  the  Bye." 
Now  my  plane  are  all  defeated, — 
Marguerita'e  found  Jos* ; 
Enrique's  dead ;  they've  got  Peplt^— 
I'm  beaten  every  way. 
I  cannot  live  to  see  tiiem  happy, 
And  so  I  will  not  try  I 
My  knife  is  sharp,  my  hand  is  eteady, 
And  BO — and  BO — I  diet 


Nan.— Tb*  tuIoiu  taiu*  namid  >n  giTen  mon  u  nggiithnu  thu  u  ■(■>• 
luta  DsHHit]'.  If  ttitre  ve  olh«n  mora  hmllMiir  or  Ut&inable  to  tbs  perfonn- 
an,  thej  cu,  In  moB  outa,  be  nadllf  antHtllulHt.  A  clodng  cbonu  at  f 
psnoaal  and  Incai  DMure  CUD  alao  be  sdded  It  dcalnble,    Tba  writer  luu  iBHt 

euion Bnd la td^edi^  and  uikaa wtl dime,  bwl batternet be    ~ 
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A  FIFTY-DOLLAR  MILLINER'S  BILL.— Hblkm  B001& 

CHARACTEBS. 


BcBNB. — Dramng^room  at  Orovft.  Mr».  Crow  embrmdermg;  Mr. 
Crowfroummg  and  uxUkiitg  vp  and  dmim  Ike  room. 

Ms.  Crow.  I  tell  you,  Imogene,  that  it  U  simply  ruinona 
for  people  in  our  circumstances  to  have  fifty-dollar  mil- 
liaer'a  bills  I 

Mbs.  Crow.  And  I  tell  you,  .Alexander,  that  the  bill  can- 
not be  more  than  twelve  dollars. 

Mr.  C.    It  is  fifty.     It  came  in  this  evening's  mail. 

Mrs.  C.    The  amount  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

Mr.  C-  Straw  &  Co.'s  bookkeeper  in  a  very  accurate  ac- 
countant. 

Mrs.  C.  1  don't  care  a  straw  for  Straw's  bookkeeper;  I 
never  had  a  bill  for  fifty  dollars  for  bonnets.  Where  \a  the 
bill? 

Mr.  C.  I  tell  you  I  have  mislaid  it.  It  came  with  my 
cigar  account,  and  I  have  put  both  away  and  cannot  find 

Mrs.  C.    or  course  your  cigar  account  is  for  a  small  sum. 

Mr.  C.    Of  course ;  a  few  dollars. 

Mtt9.C.    Of  course. 

Mb.C.    I  don't  like  your  tone  of  aayii^  "Of  course." 

Maa  C.    Of  course  not,  then. 

Mr.  C.    No  one  but  my  wife  would  so  insult  me. 

Mrs.  C.  {OiTOwing  dovm  her  work.)  Insult!  It  is  no  insult 
to  accuse  me  of  fifty-dollar  bonnets ! 

Mr.  C.  You  bring  it  on  yourself.  The  bill  is  not  to  be 
accused  of  prevarication.  Or  perhaps  you  prefer  the  pre* 
varication  should  be  mine? 

Mrs.  C.    It  is  not  the  first  time  that 

Mr.  C.  That  I  have  prevaricated  ?  Really,  Imogene,  this 
is  unbearable  I 

Mrs.  C.  I  was  about  to  remark  when  you  so  Inelegantly 
interposed,  that  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  you  have  tnado 
a  mistake. 
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Mr.  C.  ReminiBcences  of  my  wedding-day  go  to  prove 
that&cti 

M118.C.    Sirl 

Mh.  C.    You  bring  it  on  yoatself. 

Mrs.  C.  You  did  indeeti  make  a  mistake  on  your  wed- 
dii^-day ;  you  ehould  have  married  some  rude,  ill-tempered 
giri  who 

Mb.  C.    W  bo  would  contract  fifty-dollar  milliner'B  bilbt 

Mtte.  C.  Such  brutality  1  ( Weepittg.)  I  don't  believe  the 
bill — there!    Why  don't  you  show  it  to  me? 

Ma.  C.    I  have  told  you  that  I  mislaid  it. 

Mas.  C.  YoH,  your  passion  had  the  control  of  yon  and  yon 
threw  away  the  bill  in  a,  paroxyem  of  tfinper. 

Mb.  C.     Jfy  temper!     Aa  for  your  own  ■ 

Mas.  C.  I  have  always  had  a  ridiculous  temper, — remf- 
niacencee  of  my  weddi  ug-day  prove  that. 

Mr.  C.    Madam ! 

Mrs.  G.  I  am  ridiculous ;  you  know  I  am.  I  am  the  moel 
fboliah  person  in  the  whole  world.  Malvina  Pigeon  told  m« 
that  you  had  a  temper. 

Mr.  C.  Malvina  Pigeon,  your  bridesmaid,  and  now  • 
bride  herself  1    A  delightful  woman  eht  must  he ! 

Mrs.  C.    She  u  a  delightful  woman.    And  if  her  husband 

heard  you  malign  her  he  would— be  would  («o6frinff) —oh  I  ohl 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mn.  Pigeon. 

Mrs.  Pioeon.  Mercy,  mercy,  mercy  1  Why  what  is  the 
matter,  lim^ene? 

Mas.  C.  Good-evening,  Malvina.  I — I  have  a  slight  touch 
of— of  milliner's  neuralgia. 

Mr.  Pigeon  (laughing).    Milliner's  neural^al 

Mr.  C.    Yes,  Pigeon,  caused  by  high  bonnets. 

Mrs.  p.    Not  high-priced  bonnets? 

Mr.  P,    My  love,  you  have  positively  said  a  witty  thing. 

Mrs.  p.    Adolphus,  I  hope  I  can  be  witty  on  occaaion. 

Mr.  p.    I  know  it,  darling. 

'Mbs.  C.  {hyeUriccdln  eritbraeing  Mrs  P.)  0  Malvina, always 
keep  this  love  and  sweetness  for  Adolphus ;  never  degener- 
ftte  into  a  hopelessly  wedded  wife. 

Mrs.  p.  Why  how  strangely  you  actl  Of  coarse  I  shall 
always  love  and  be  sweet  to  Adolphus. 
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Mb.  F.    I  hear  you,  Crow ;  one  fifty-dolliu-  bonnet 

Mdb.  p.    Adolpbus,  bow  dare  you  I 
■  Mr.  p.    Crow,  I  83  mpathize  with  you ;  our  wives  —~ 

Mbs.  C.    Speak  of  your  own  wife,  not  of  me,  Mr.  Pigeonl 

Mr.  p.  When  my  own  wife  openly  quarrels  with  me  and 
accuses  me  of  giibbling,  I  can  expect  anything, — thonmnd* 
dollar  glove  billa  or  anything ! 

Mas.  P.  When  my  husband  makes  a  rade  jest  about  mil- 
liner's neuralgia  at  the  moment  when  my  dear  Imogene  is 
suffering  from  the  brutality 

Me.  0.    Referring  to  me,  Mrs.  P.T 

Mk,  p.  Upon  my  word,  Crow,  I  wish  you'd  Addr«M  my 
wife  more  respectfully  I 

Mb.  G.     What's  the  matter  with  you,  FigeOB? 

Mr.  p.    As  a  husband  I  insist  ^— 

Mr.  C.    Don't  be  a  fool.  Pigeon  I 

Mb.  p.  {amiming  a  threatening  attitude.)    Sir  I 

Mr.  C,  (oppoting  Aim.)    Sir  1 

Mae.  P.    Adolphue,  behave  yourself  I 

Mrs.  C.  Alexander,  recollect  that  you  are  notatftspa^ 
ring  exhibition  I 

Mits.  P.  And  also  recollect,  Mr.  Crow,  that  your  positiok 
as  host  demands  a  little  politeness  on  your  part 

Mas.  C.  Yes,  yes,  Malvina,  but  Alexander  does  not  re> 
quire  to  be  told  that  be  should  learn  politeness. 

Mrs.  p.  It  strikes  me  that  an  occasional  leaaon  in  the  art 
of  behaving  himjelf  would  not  be  amiss. 

Mas.  C.  Cease!  For  even  if  you  were  my  brideamaid, 
Malvina 

Mr.  C.    And  accused  me  of  having  a  temper 

Mr.  p.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Crow,  you  must  not'  forget  that 
Malvina  has  a  protector  in  me. 

Mrs.  p.  (embradng  him.)  O  Adolphus  I  to  think  thai 
Imogene  should  treat  me  thus! 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  I  am  not  treating  yon  at  all.  I  begin  to 
toll  you  my  trouble,  when  you  at  once  fly  at  me. 

Mb.  C.    That's  becau.se  her  name  is  Pigeon. 

Mrs.  p.    Adolphu3,can  you  hearmespokentoso  coarsely  T 

Mr.  p.  {pulling  off  his  linen  C!ij?«.)  Crow,  I  have  stood  as 
much  of  your  croaking  as  I  intend  to  stand.  The  P%eoD« 
•m>  as  good  an  the  Crows,  any  day  1 
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Hits.  G    Alexander,  I  forbid  70a  to  figbt. 

Mbs.  p.    AdolphuB,  do  not  Bully  your  hands  with  hitn. 

Hb8.  C.    Beware,  Malvinal 

Hbb.  p.  I  won't  tieware,  Imogens  I  Your  old  fifty-dollat 
oiUliner'B  bill  m  tbe  cause  of  this. 

Hbb.  C.    I  told  70a  it  was  twelve  dollaral 

Ubs.  p.    Hr.  Crow  eays  it  is  fifty  dollars  I 

Ha.  C.  Forgive  me,  Hre.  Pigeon,  my  radeaees  was  tei^ 
rible;  and  the  bill  was  certainly  fifty  doUarB. 

Hr.  p.  Crow,  you  have  been  unpardonably  impolite. 
Halvina,  Ura.  Crow  has  assured  us  that  the  bill  is  twelve 
tJoUais.    Urs.  Crow's  word  should  not  be  lightly  treated. 

Hr.  C.    While  mine  should,  I  suppose  7 

Mrs.  C.  OhjStopthisI  stoptbis!  I  shall  become  distnct- 
ed  I    Halvina,  dear,  when  this  twelve  dollar  bill  came  ^^ 

Hbb.  p.  You  are  too  apt  to  correct  me,  Imogens.  Yoa 
are  sure  the  bill  was  not  fifty  dollamT 

Mbb.  C.     Halvina  Kgeon  1 

Mb.  C.  Pigeon,  I  sincerely  apologiie  for  my  Ul-behavior. 
Imogene  began  to  rail  at  me  and  speak  about  my  cigar  tulls. 

He,  p.  {thaking  Mr.  C.'i  hand.)  Crow,  I  am  as  much  to 
blame  as  yoa.  And — yes,  women  always  pit  us  with  our 
cigar  bills. 

Has.  P.  80,  Imogene,  your  poor  little  twelve-dollar  mil* 
Hner'B  bill 

Mb.  p.    Halvina,  you  just  now  said  it  was  fifty  dollare. 

Has.  P.  We  pit  you  about  cigar  bills,  do  we?  Imogeofl 
Kys  it  WBS  twelve. 

Mbb.  C.    And  it  was  twelve. 

Mx.C.[fxcSfdiy.)    And  I  insist  that  it  was  fifty  dollars  I    I 

tell  you Here!   I  had  my  cigar  bill  along  with  it;  I 

tnuH  have  pnt  them  into  this  coat-pocket  {tearchmg  pocttt). 

Mr.  p.    We  do  not  doubt  your  word.  Crow, 

Mbb.  p.  Adolphus,  it  was  twelve  dollars.  Would  you  ao> 
cose  me  of  prevarication? 

MRB.C.    As  Mr.  Crow  accuses  me  T 

Has.  P.    Adolphusl 

Ha.  P,    Halvina,  don't  be  aUlf. 

Mas.  P.  Silly  I  This  is  too  much  I  I  retam  to  pepa  tc 
Morrow  I 

Mb.  p.    Very  well,  madam. 


Mbs.  C.  And,  Alexander,  after  this  it  may  be  as  well  thai 
I  should  pay  mamma  an  unlimited  viaiL 

Mr.  C.  [iliU  tearcking  poekeit.)  Suit  yoonel^  Imogena 
Bat  first  let  m«  prove  tiie  truth  of  my  asaertione.  Ah  ( pH0- 
ini)  oat  papen)  \  here  t  here  are  the  two  biUs.  This  is  my  to* 
bacconist'B, — 1  know  it  by  the  yeUow  paper.  This  is  Straw  A 
Co.'s, — a  pink  Inllel.  Without  opening  either  paper  I  submit 
them  to  our  guests.  Pigeon  (honing  bill),  here  is  Straw  & 
Co.'h.  Mrs.  Pigeon  {handmg  the  other  bUi),  hec«  is  my  tobao- 
coniat'a.    Prove  the  tmtb  of  my  aaeertiona  I 

Mb.  p.  [Kxaimning  biU^     I  wut  for  you,  mniinm.      I — 1.~ 

Mbs.  p.  {brightaanff  ^.)     After  you,  Mr.  I%eon. 

Mbs.C.  Alexander  Crow,  you  are  simply  atrodousl  Yon 
have  bred  dissension  between  our  dearest  fliflnds.  Tcwnor- 
row  I  visit  mammal 

Mr.  C.  I  merely  wish  to  prove  the  tmth  of  my  aasertiona 
and  endeavor  to  make  myself  leas  of  a  fstsifler  than  yea 
bave  reported  me  to  be. 

Mb.  p.    Madam,  if  you  will  not  read  the  tobacconist's  lull. 

I  shall  read  the  milliner's.    \Seadg.)    "To "    Why  what 

ia  this?    Oow,  I— I 

Mrs.  p.    Imogene !    This  bill (Approadie$  Mrt.  C) 

Mh.  C.  (smiUn^  aarcattkaily.)     Bead,  PigeonI 

Mhb,  C.  {uatring  off  Mn.  P.)     Bead,  Halvinal 

Mr.  p.    0  Malvina,  my  darlingl 

Mrs.  p.    O  Adolphus,  my  life  I 

Mr.  and  Mri.  P.  throw  paper*  down  and  ruth  into  each  alhei'$ 
arim.    Mr.  C  geU  milliner's  bill,  Mrs.  C.  gdt  lobaccotu»ti. 

Mbs.  C.  Behold  1  (Beadt.)  "To  cigars  for  one  month, 
fifty  dollars!" 

Mr.C.    Imogener    {Readt.)    "To"— ahl     "To  two  hati 
at  six  dollars  each,  twelve  dollan." 
if™.  C,  Mr.  and  Mre.  P.  laughing.     Mr.  C.faBt  on  hit  knea  i* 

/ore  hit  mje  and  qffert  her  a  roll  <^bank-biUt,  at  eutlainfalU. 
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